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TO THE pany owes a Debt of 40 millions, equaj^ 

CHANCEfcLOB OF THE EXCHEQUER. *** t® t**® Debt of the UmB 

______ atatesj.a country the population of/^Hffl 

is at this very time nearly equal to i HiSi 
LETTER X. Great Pritain, and the iiavigationM 

Onthedepreciationof the American Paper commerce of which cannot fail sAWi 
Money at this (irnc.—Bat/i JgricuUu- overtake ours in magnitude. Befoiy[j& 
ral Mectin<f. consequences 

* depreciation of the Government Paperii 

PccUmm Lodge, ith Jamai'y, 1 B 16 . America, they eh'ould lake this compari< 

Sib, —It is John Bull’s happy turn of son into their view; for, in the case of a 
mind, always, wlmn he is embarrassed, to total discredit of such paper, the distress 
look about the world to see if there be produced thereby must necessarily bear a 
no other nation in a state of embarrass- proportion to the amount of the paper; 
ment; and, if he find any in that state, to that is to say, in fact, the amount of the 
chuckle and bug himself in the thought. Debt, or sums owing to individuals from 
that he is not suilcriiig alone, though, the government, or public, 
perhaps, he may have been the cause of Deprived as J am, at present, of all 
the very misery, from the existence of means of getting at American news-papers, 
which he derives his consolation. The f cannot Sjteak with any degree of cer» 
stripping of Paris by Blucher and others tainty, as to the real state of the Govern- 
li^e him ; the cutting of the Protestants’ ment-Paper in America; but, if it be much 
throats in the South of Prance; the base depreciated, two prices, a money-price, 
murder of the brave Marsjiai. Biiune, and a paper-price, will soon follow ; and, 
with whom the Dnkc of Voik. capitulated though, as in all such cases, there will be 
at the llelder; the blood of Marshal Ney, partial siiircriiig. the thing will soon put 
and others, shed by tiic royalists; the long itself to rights. The Ameiican Debt, com- 
rolls of proscription, ruin and death that pared with the resources of America, is 
arc now making out in Prance: these, notliing. The total blowing up of that 
with other scenes exhibited in Italy and Debt would only take J0I,OOO each, from 
Spain, seem to cheer honest John in the about 37 thousand people. It would not 
midst of his calamities. * send, as in our case, many hundreds of 

It is, I pi-csume, from a thorough know- thousands, nay, perhaps, millions, to bee> 
ledge of this happy and amiable disposi- gary; and that, too, in a country, alrea^ 
tion, that the Times and Couhieb news- full of paupers and beggars, 
papers have lately entertained their readers It is quite curious, besides, that we 
with ,sttch exulting descriptions of the de- should find consolation in this depreciatioii 
predated state of the Government pqier- of American paper-money, and anticipate 
money^ in the United States of America, therefrom the fail of the government, when 

But, Sir, these writers appear to forget we recollect, in our own case, the stoppage 
(if indeed, they have ever known) the vast of Cash payments at the Bank of England; 
difference between our pecuniary situation and while we are actually living under 
and that of Amcpca. They seem to for- laws, which compel the landlord to take 
get, that the whole of the cf^Ual of the payment in paper for the amount of his 
American Debt is not equal to one year's rent, or to go without payment; while wo 
interest on our Debt. They seem to for- are actually living under laws, and iii time 
get, that, independant of the thousand of peace too, which authorize the Bank 
millions owed by Great Britain, there is a Company, to refuse payment, on demand^ 
Dct\t of about 300 millions in Ireland: and of their notes, made payable on demand, 
that, besides these, the East India Com- This is being pretty impudent, at least. 
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Jiut, Sir, I agree, that tlic cases are differ¬ 
ent. I agree, that it is improbable, tbat 
the Americans should do as the people of 
Kngland have done. There arc too few 
of the former ininiediately interested in 
sijpportivig the Funds. The government 
of America has not been able, nor do I 
belie\e it has been willing, to tie to it such 
a large part of the coinmuniiy. The sys¬ 
tem there h.is not such support as it has 
here; and, most heartily do 1 hope that it 
uever will. 

The truth is, that the government pa¬ 
per of America is in discredit (if it be in 
discredit) becausothc peop-lo in general do 
not believe, that the interest will be duly 
paid in full; oi, in other Voids, that tiiey 
do not lielicve, that taxes in sufficient 
amount to pay the intcicst will bo col¬ 
lected: or, perhaps, even granted by the 
Congress. 'I'liero are never any fears of 
that sort here. Ilcie the iiarliament iicier 
refuses to grant what the government calls 
for; and no man would thinlv of refusing 
to pay the tax gatheior any more than he 
would think of refusing to submit lo laiii 
or thunder. The evil i^ not greal, ulien a 
paper-system is blown up in time, lint, 
when it has existed for ago^, its dissolution 
is general!) attended with some great and 
terrible convulsion. 

In America there is no Nullonul Hun/.-; 
anil most ardently do i hope, tliat Ihero 
never will bo one, though it mat now be 
wished for by many of <he real lilends of 
the liberties of (he couiiti y, 1 think (hey 

deceive themselves as to the elfect-, of such 
an iinstitiition. For tlie jurscut, it might 
remove diflicuUies; but, in the end, a close 
connexion would take place between llie 
Ciovcrnmeiit and the llank: and, from 
that moment, be the form of fho govern¬ 
ment what it might, from being the srrvunt, 
as it now is, it would begin to become the 
master of the people. When things are 
brought to this state; when the fortunes 
of half the community, depend, in \yhole, 
or in part, upon thegoyeinmeiil, and must 
be lost if the government bn oyerthrown, 
who can be foolish enough lo expect any 
thing like effectual resistinicc of the acts 
of the government, be they -.Lhat Hiri/ mujjf 
III such a state of things, when men talk 
of sufiporting the. government; when they 
say, that government must be supported; 
that they will spend their last shilling and 
. shed the last drop of their blood in sup¬ 
porting the consfitulion ; they really mean, 


by government and constitution, neither 
more nor less (ban the dividends on their 
stock ; and, if (hey wore fiankly to say so, 
no one could reasonably blame them: it 
is the hypocrisy of their professions only 
that exposes them to censure. 

Ky the means of a system, such as i$ 
here contemplated, a government soon be¬ 
comes able to do what it pleases. The 
great check, the right of withholding mo., 
net/, and which is, indeed (short of open 
resistance by force of arms) tlie ow/y check 
(hat any people can liave in their power, 
is, in such a case, « deud letter, and the 
granting of nwnei/ is a mere matter of 
I fonn. Thus government, backed by an 
enormous »leb(, may safely count amongst 
j its supporters till the most opulent eyen of 
; its political enemies, yyhilc those who aie 
■ its |iolitic:il friends, are bound to I' by tiC'- 
j of ten-fold the ordinal) force. t>i. the 
other hand, whoever lias eounige sullicicnt 
to oppose, 01 to rensuie opc'iily, such a gn- 
vcriiniciii, is sure lo bring down on him 
lie vengeance of all who feel that their 
fate is linked (o tiiat of tlie goV(‘niment. 
•No niatlrr wliat is (lie siibjcet of his 
complaint; no matter hoyv clearly justice' 
and truth aie on his side; no matter how 
irre[)roiichable his character, how iiidis- 
putalil) upright his views ; no matter how 
unaiiswi'iai/I<> his aigiiiiiriits: his speeches 
or his writing.,, tend to shake (lie system, 
and lie is jacobin, ti.iltor, devil, and merits 
to br extcriiiiiiatcd. W liat u deal of puie 
loyalt), Sir, has flowed from (lli^ abuii- 
(h.nt, this inexhaustible source! 

If the peojile of America <lo but lead in 
my work Papflr against dold," (h»; ac- 
lount of the origin of (he Hunk of Eng¬ 
land; if they see clearly tint (hat Bank 
was established for the jiurpose of securing 
to (he government the means of getting 
money into its hands w'ithout the necessity 
of applying directly to parliament; if they 
see, that the Bank and the Debt arose at 
one and the same time; if they .see, lhat, 
since the Debt arrived at any considerable 
inagtiitnde, no parliament has ever refused 
to grant moimy ; if they see, that, as the 
Debt lias increased so, and in nearly the 
same proportion, pauperism lias increased, 
and that penal layvsaudiawsabridging pub¬ 
lic liberty have also gradually increased; 
if they see, as they may in the present pic¬ 
ture of this country, thousands upon.Uiou- 
saiids plunged into utter ruin; from af¬ 
fluence hurled down to poverty by an in- 
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ilucnce unseen and to them wholly unac¬ 
countable; if they see, that a great Bank, 
connected with a Government, has pro¬ 
duce'! a slate of things, in which no human 
precautions can enable any man to shield 
hilnself from ruin; in which the value of 
property is subject to changes nhich the 
owner has nothing to do in producing; in 
which all pecuniary contracts for time are 
virtually violated, to the ruin of one party 
and the eiiHching of another; and which, 
uccoi'fliiig to all appearance, must end in 
calamities even more serious than the pr<3- 
sent: if, Sir, the people of America see 
all this, and all this they may clearly see 
in our example, I am disposed to belhive, 
that they will be very slow indcoil to con¬ 
sent to any establishment, licit shall, in 
any of its loading features, resemble the 
I'nper Mniimioth of England. 

I do not believe, (and, iud-’Cil, I ran 
e.i.iost say I arn e.eilain of the eonliaiy), 
liidt if is the 'Icsign, or the wi-.h, of the 
'l.•.Oiiean govenunent to bnihl sueh a 
!i "j. tnro as fhat w liieli 1 haic here lieen 
'IcsLiibing. Siuli men as Mr. .MAnr- ON 
.'■id Mr. Ml Mio can have no such wish. 

) !in former is about to rctirt' to prir.ife 
'lie for till! reinaindor of his dais; the 
i.itter, at most, has only a few leais to 
i'ollowing after him in the .■■ime eaieer. | 
Neither eaii possibly havo llie agraiulise- 
1 lent of tlieir posfciily in lieu from any 
r.iiiee of emoluiijeiit eonneeted with llie 
(iiiblie. K they are slreniioiis for a IVa- 
tional ll.itiK, as it is said tliry are, it is 
liecausi- they see In it immediate bi-nelif to 
the eouiilri.and do not sei- distant danger 
to its happiness and liberties lurKiiig in 
the .same cause. But, ami lids is all I 
desire upon the suliject, f hope they will, 
liefore they finally adopt such a measure, 
i.ast their eyes onee more toward' Eng- 
i md, and see w hat a revolution has, 
ileiitly and unseen, bnen accomplished by 
similar iiieans. 

There is not a doubt that an establish- | 
incut, which gives rise uuil creates cuiiti- 
deuce in a fictiou.s medium, such as that 
of paper-money, is the cause of greatly 
increased operation-s in commerce, tiade, 
manufacture, and agriculture. If I, by 
the means of discounted notes, kept ali\c 
by renewals for a jear or two, were to 
expend fifty thousand pounds at Botiey,; 
therp is no doubt that the papcr-moiiey', | 
created for my use, would set numerous j 
hands to work, vouKl enrich the tradesman, 


and would fill the whole neighbourhood 
with vrhnt is called prosperity. But, as the 
expenditure would be built on fiction ; as 
the fiction would cea.se at the end of the 
supposed two years ; ruin, misery, feeble- 
nes.s, must then ensue; and, if there were 
no third party, namely, the /r/ic, to re¬ 
strain us, we must, through tlic whole 
neighbourhood, be plunged into mutual 
rcviliiigs, confusion, hostility and vio¬ 
lence. • 

In th'~ case of nations there arc no third 
parties. Hence it is, that all men of sober 
reflection dread the moment of putting an 
end to a system of paper, the eyistonct* of 
which they deplore, becau'-e tlnyv see the 
evils that it ha? produced. Dangerous as 
u fnndiu!' syitiun /V, and always must be, 
to itny country, it would, in oy opinio!', 
be nioro dangeious to America than to 
any other i oiiioiy in the world ; not or.’.y 
hecaiisc she has more of happiness and 
of liberty to 1ol,o, but because, from f’.c 
peculiar cunstiuctloii of h*.r govcrnmeci-. 
combiiii-d w itii the lo,!al relationships of 
till! several p.ar'is of iln' nation, such a 
svstem could .'•car'c*) avoid, in the course 
of a very short life, to piodiico conf.icis 
flnit would end in a dissolution of tli,;’, 
Vnioii^ on which wholly dejiends the real 
independence and safety of the nation. 
I’or a wliih a funding s\ st..m would tend 
to bind t '0 -evoial .'liiios togeilier: be.!, 
when oiiro its burileiis eaineto lx; severely 
fi It, .n relief from those buideiis vvoultl he 
sought for ill lit'-getting 1 id of that 
of the rulin.g j.i wer of the eoiintrv, liy 
which those bnniens were imposed, lii 
Kngl'ind, were there is but onr U , 

viliere a number of great familie-' viil.'i 
enoimous estates and with lieieilitaiy 
titles; w here a eliureh, dependent on, or, 
rather, ftefong/rtg to these ; and a erowr, 
supported by, and suppoiting, botli, dl 
eoncur In the upliohling of a funding 
sy.slem for what tin v deem llnlr own 
henclit, the dissolutif'ii of sueh a ‘y>^/o:'i, 
tenible as the coiisequenrcs ninst 1; when 
the system has arrived at it' present |}iteh, 
may. in verth les-, not be ittenfle I wifli e. 
dis«o!u(ioii of the wliolo frame o‘‘govern¬ 
ment. Indeed, (here are not wa>iling 
persons to believe, (hat the di.sso|ii(M>n of 
oi»r‘finiding system would mei'lv biing 
the nation baek to the state in wtiirh it- 
was at the Bovoliition. or at ‘20 years 
later. But, not to dwell upon (hi.s poiiy 
.it prose:;., it oonm to nic voiy cle.ar, fh. »,* 
V i 
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in America, wlirre tlicrt; is no iripplc, 
fast-twistPtl, bond of arislocracy, clrurcb, 
and crown, the smallest iineasiness under 
the burdens imposed by a funding system 
would produce,first the forcible resistance 
of the demands of the general government, 
and next a separation of the States. And, 
therefore, regarding as I do, the American 
IJiiion as affording the last chance for the 
restoration of the liberties of Kurope, I 
should be very sorry to hear of the esta¬ 
blishment of a National Rank in that 
country. 

In the meanwhile, however, there does 
not appear, fiom the last advices from 
America, (o be any danger of tl>e depreci- 
ation of the government paper-money con¬ 
tinuing. I said before, that the total 
amount was too small to produce any seri* 
ous mischief; an<l the great amount of tho 
duties of customs must, in a short time, re¬ 
lieve the government from all its difiicul- 
tics. 

Leaviag the Americans for the present, 
let me now solicit your attention to the 
late l*roci'cdfngs of the “ Itrith (unl IVest 
“ of England ylgrkuUural Homfy.'* 
This is a body of some weight, in point of 
»iimbi-r.i iiiu\ properti/, and in point of un¬ 
derstanding also, it being next to impossi¬ 
ble, that‘200, or 300, men of considerable 
property should ass«-mble without biinging 
with them ii great deal of information of u 
description more or less useful. The 
Khulc ciiHtiin/ is in agitation. It is all 
riggling and twisting. It seems as if the 
So V'itas’s Dance had seized the whole 
eommunity. At Rmnford the farmers and 
laiid-owneis arc meeting to obtain « d/wi- 
nxitiun of the tifthcs, these, as they presume, 
being one of the causes of their distress. 
Iw other places the people are meeting to 
petition for relief from taxes. But, these 
nieetings fall short of the Bath Society in 
point of importance. That Society, which 
leally boasts of almost the whole of the 
great land-owners, whether Noblemen or 
(ientlemcn, in the Western Counties of 
F.ugland, may, when it comes to any se¬ 
rious and formal decision, be fairly sup¬ 
posed to speak the sentiments of all the 
laud-ow ners in the Western Counties. It 
is not, therefore, beneath you to pay some 
uttentioii to what took ])lace at (heir last 
meeting, at which meeting were present, 
as wt are informed by their reporter, “ the 

Duke of Somerset, I'larl of Cork, Right 
f ‘‘ lion. Lord Gwyder, Sir John Coxc 


the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

“ Ilippcsley, Sir J. W. Smith, Rev. Sir C, 
“ Rich, Bart. R. W. Weston, W. (lore 
“ J^angton, Esq. M. P. Colonel M‘Mahoii, 
“ and about ‘2tX> of the principal gentry 
“ in the western counties.” 

Now, Sir, whatever may be the share 
of intellect that you may be pleased to 
allow to this meeting, you will not, I am 
sure, think that the meeting is to be f/c- 
sp'sedf seeing the mass of properly of 
which these persons were the representa¬ 
tives. The very errors of such persons, 
though I may treat (hem pretty freely, are 
not to be lightly dealt with by yon, whose 
business it will be to quiet the clamours 
now about to assail your cars. I will tike 
tho RKPonx of the proceedings upon this 
occasion, and having inserted them, will 
subjoin such remarks of my own as the 
occasion appears to me to r.ill for; but, 
suffer me to repeat here, that great rtteu' 
tion ought to bo paid to the opinions ut¬ 
tered at this meeting, because, sound or 
unsound, wise or foolish, they arc the opi¬ 
nions of so large a body of the owners of 
the land. 

“ The Aniversary Meeting of this Societj, 
which opened on the 18 th, and closed on 
'• the aoih of this month, gave rise to most 
important discussion on subjects conaect- 
“ cd with agricuituie; the pieseut low 
“ price of produce ; the total failuic of ilie 
“ (Jorn Bill; the heavy burthens which on 
** every side bear down the agricultural in- 
“ tcrest; together with the best means of 
relieving the landholder from his present 
depressed state, formed the basis of a most 
‘‘ aoiraated and eloquent debate. The gen- 
“ tleracn who look a part in the discussion, 
‘‘ though differing considerabJy in their 
“ ideas, concurred in giving a most lumi- 
•• nous exposition of the present state of the 
“ country in generaf, and of the agricultural 
“ interest in particular. Our limits will not 
•• allow us to give more than a sketch of the 
“ interesting debate, which was opened by 
** Mr. SrooNER, who began by stating 
“ that when he ventured at first to call the 
“attention of the meeting, the day preced- 
“ ing, to the state of the agricultural in- 
“ (erest, it was only with a view to get an 
** assurance from some persons (better qua- 
“ Ufied than himself to do justice to the ini- 
“ porlant sabject) that it should be made 
« matter of discussion this day; but aot 
“ receiving such assurance, be gave notice 
*• himself of the present motion : Uifsting 
“ that by bringing the su^ect before so cn* 
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lightened a body of gentlemen, some on 
** would be able to point out the cause of th< 
** depressed state of the agricultural interest 
“ and, if possible, point out a remedy. Mr. 
“ Spooner took it for granted, that then 
** was no occasion to prove the present dis' 
’* tressed slate of the tenantry of the king' 
** doni; if any one doubted it, let them 
** refer to the daily advertisements of sales 
“ by auction of the property of farmers ; to 
the almost only topic of conversation in 
“ every assembly of persons : and, taking 
it for granted, he would only suppose that 
every one would agree, that that lespecta 
“ ble body of men ought ml to be tufftred to 
“ go to ruin, without at least one effort of 
*• that .Society, who had ever proved itself 
•• the true friend and zealous promoter of 
“ the best interests of the tenantry, to save 
them from impending ruin—-a body of 
“ men, by whose exertions, in the time of 
*' pressing need, when our manufactures 
" were rejected by almost the whole world, 

' when we were diiven to depend for food on 
“ our own means, the country was chiefly 
•' enabled to make that w/umas s/rag^/ewhich 
has been productive of such ro/ue. 

“ (jueners. Mr. Spooner then proceeded to 
“ shew, that capital employed in agriculture 
could not be withdrawn and again employ- 
“ ed, as it could in manufactures and in com- 
metee ; the capital employed in the latter 
" could, as soon as it ceased to be profita- 
“ ble, be withdrawn, and, on any new open- 
ing, promising success, ag.iin employed. 
Not so with agriculture; capital there 
“ was invested in the soilj the only means 
" of return was by produce ; throw down the 
" price of produce ielnui the price vshich vill 
'• pm/ the neccssari/ cspence of raising it, and 
the capital previous/j/ invested would at once 
if lost. Were this only an individual 
'• Joss, it would be bad ; but consider it a 
" national loss, it is dreadful indeed. Agri- 
“ culture must revert t«) the same stale, to 
“ the management of the same ignorant per- 
'* sons, it was 20 years ago, and we may be 
“ reduced to the necessity of dependence 
“ for our food upon foreigners—-foreigners 
"who not long since, when our enemies, 

** shewed, that they were not dependent 
" upon us for manufacturers; foreigners, 

" who soon might again be our enemies. 

" And would any true friend of his country 
" wish to see her placed in such a situation. 

*• Shall Britain— f/ie pride, the envi/, the 
" admiration of the world—he reduced to the 
" necessity of begging her bread at the 
" hands of her enemies ?—Mr. Spooner next 


" proceeded to examine the cause of the de- 
" pressed state of agriculture ; lieattiibutcd 
" it to the demands of Government Contrac- 
" tors being withdrawn }\xst at the time when 
** we bad the most abundant crop known for 
** manp pears—oA that moment too the ports 
" were thrown open to foreign iniportaiion. 
" The prices suddenly falling, the corn'- 
" grower and corn-dealer, not knowing to 
" what the price might fall, all became 
" anxious to sell, Mr. Spooner said, that 
" everr one must be aware that the agricul- 
** lure of the country had been cliiefly lup- 
" ported bp an artificial capital of credit ; 
" and that that artificial capital had chiefly 
*' been found by the Countrp Bankers.— 
" These gentlemen seeing the pioperty of 
" the farmer so greatly reduced, naturally 
" withdrew the assistance they had formerly 
'* afforded, as any prudent person would of 
**' course do, when they saw the security 
‘ upon which they relied constantly and 

* rapidly decreasing j this again obliged the 
** farmers to press their sales, and to bring 

* still more of their couimndities to markets 
" alreadp glutted with produce and barren of 
“ purchasers. —Mr. Spooner, adverting to the 

remedp, said, that difficult as it was to 
■* point out, he did not despair of the evil 

* being remedied ; but the remedy must be 

* one, which while it relieved one class, did 
not injure another; it must intrench 

' upon public faith, lie did not look for 
‘ any great relief from the lessening the 
' public burdens; wc must principally look 

* for relief from a judicious division of the 
" public burdens, and from a suspension oj 

* the operation of the Sinking Fund, which 
‘ he could not help calling in (he present 

* financial state of the kingdom, Apo/itiea! 

* humbug: it had its uses; it had fieijuently 

* been used, and well used, by raising the 
" Funds at certain times, when the ministei 
" wanted to borrow; but this use was now, 

" he trusted, over; and as to looking upon 
*' it as possible to reduce the national debt 
" in reality by the Sinking Fund, till tba 
" time came when the national income rx- 
" ceeded its expenditure, he looked upon as 
** ridiculous: Suspend it then for the pre- 
" sent, andw/ti/i pour financial income enabUs 

you resort to it again. He thought great 
relief would be afforded hy taking off the 
^Maxes mentioned in the resolution; errn 
“ if thep Wire again laid on in some othir 
" wap : but having so long trespassed on the 
" Meeting, he would not longer take up 
•* their time, by entering into discussion, 

** which, if it was fully entered into, cans. 
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«* bracing as it did tbc first principles of tax- 
“ alion, would occupy more time than he 
“could icf|ucst the Meeting to give him. 

“ Mr. Spooner in the coinsc of his speech, 

“ shewed ili.at llie coinmeicial and agiirul- 
“ tural inteirsts were one and advisable— 

“ one could not be huit without the other. 

If the rent of land were lowered, the ex- 
“ penditure of the landloids must also be 
“ diminished ; and then what would becoinc 
“of tbc niinierous aiti/ans and othcis who 
“ exist by the cxpendituic ? W hat would 
“ become of that propoitiou of the icvcnuc 
“ arising from such expenditure both of the 
“ landloid andtiadcsinancmplojcd by them' 
“ lie concluded by moving 

“ 'I'hat III) jiriiit'iit {It'prhsal ilalc of Hu 
“ aprifiillural ml)rest ofllu' toiinlrv iiiiperi- 
oushi deinaiuh the iininr ehale ronsideralion 
of III) Uifislnlnre:—Vhal lilts M))tiii^ 
“ looks villi ronjidriicr lo his Miiji’slii's Mmts- 
“ tcis for promoUnn retirf froin ns lar^e a 
part as possible of those hiirdcns, which 
“ more ininudiatelp fall upon llu trnaiitri/ oj 
“the kiiipd))iii; pitrlicitfarlp the far called 
“ the Tenant f Prop) rti/ Ta.r, and the tax on 
“ malt, salt, and horsis ustd in hushandiy. 

“ That our President be riqnesteii to make 
“ known to h's Majestn's Rlinistcrs, through 
“ the mediitin of hts Miijeslii's Seeretary of 
“ State for the Howe Dipartment, this wso- 
“ iulion entered into bn this most ancient So- 
“ eictn inslituted for the proinolion of agri- 
“ culture, arts, manu faetnr) s, and cotunuree; 
“ a society emanating from, and i oinpn b, lul- 
“ ing all the ursteni counties of the kins- 
“ domf 

“Mr. Ik'NT objected to the icmedy as 
“ insuflicicnt, the c.iuse not propel ly de- 
“ scribed, lie agreed, in tact, as to part of 
*' (because, but tbougbt tbe Hank of Etig- 
*• land w.is tbe chief cause—that it was an 
“ engine in the bands of tlovcrnmcnl— that 
** (loveinmrnt, by compelling them towitb- 
“ draw their issues, bad occasioned the dis- 
tress— and that by these means loneiing 
the pi ICC of eveiy ai tiele of life, i<a fact 
** they donliled the taxes.—Mr. Ihint also 
“ objected lo the pioposed manner of de- 
“ puling the Cbaiunan to go sucnhing to the 
“Ministers for lelief, instead of applying 
“at once to tbe legislaiuic. In fact, be 
** thouglit tbe Society would much better 
study its own dignity, after the woeful cx- 
“ pcriencc of the Corn Kill, (of which by 
“ the bye they were its first instigators,) 

“ merely to come to a resolution * declara* 

V (ory of their sense of the incxplicablo dif; 
Acuities of the couutryi’ and leave it to 


the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

“ the President to make what use of it 
“ pleases." 

“ Mr. MoGauiDGE said, nothing but re- 
veiling, as near as possible, to the state of 
“ firuitionin the year 17 <)' 2 , would remedy 
“ the evil; and moved that a petition to 
“ Parliament should be adopted instead of 
“ the measure proposed." 

“ Sir J. C. flippisi.EY recommeiuied the 
“ cultivation of hemp.'’ 

“ Mr. fioi'RLAY said, all taxes should 
“ immediately be t.iken otV, which boi- upon 
“ industry in any wayf' 

*• Mr. Spooner replied, and said, lliat 
“ be could notagiec with Mr. Hunt in his 
“idea, that the Bank had so materially re- 
“ duced its issues as to produce the cflcct 
“ dcsciibed’, and as to the idea of liovcrn- 
“ ment having compelled the .Tfasure (even 
“ if it were so) was it probable, s ud Mr. 
“ S|)Ooner, that (lovermnent should be Hu- 
“ promoitrs )if that general distress, 'a'lueh 
** must operate bn closing the purse-string oJ 
“ the nation, and Huts destroying all thiir 
“power. As to returning lo tlic state of tax- 
“ ation of 1792 , as piopostd, be should be 
“ very glad to sec it done, if it could be done 
“ honestly ; but with the present amount of 
“ national debt, without allowing ai'\ ibirig 
“ for the peace establishment, hov/ was this 
“ to be done > And as to taking oil all taxes 
‘‘ whicli fail upon industry, wliat taxes, be 
‘‘ wished to know, would then be left ? As 
‘‘ to the manner of proceeding, whether by 
“ the lesointioii he had had the honour to 
“ move, or bv tlic petition proposed, be 
“ wf)uld leave entirely to tbe choice of the 
“ loceting; onciemark only lie would make 

upon the term sneaking wanner, which 
“ had been applied to it. It was impossible, 
“ be svas convinced, for the gentleman wlio 
“ used llie expression, and much Jess for llie 
“ members of tbc Bath and West of Kng- 
“ land Society, to imagine that any thing 
*' they entrusted to their President could 
“ deserve that epithet' that he foi one, and 
“ he could safely assert, that all who heard 
“ him would coincide with him in saying, 
“ that whatever they entrusted into such 
“ hands would be done honourably, dune 
“ with great abjl.ty, and done with effect. — 
“ Mr. Spooner’s resolution was then agreed 
“ to by a large majority.” 

As to the minor points, I am of opinion, 
that Air. Hunt was perfectly right with 
respect to the mode of applying for relief; 
for, how' lost must this body of Noblemen 
ami Gentlemen be to all sense of their for¬ 
mer weight and dignity, when they could 
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ngree to a proposition to go crying to the 
Ministers! to persons wtiom 1 need not 
name, instead of sending their application 
to the Parliament. The Duke of Somerset 
cuts a hold tigurc in the character of an ap¬ 
plicant for relief; and addressing himself to 
the Ruses, the lluskissons, the Cannings, 
the Addingtons, and other Ministers. 
These arc, 1 allow, very fit men for Mi¬ 
nisters in these times; but, it has such an 
odd look to see such a body of Noblemen 
and (ii'iitlemen going to them humbly crav¬ 
ing relief being the \ciy term Avhich is 
used to describe the fond and rainietil given 
to paupers to keep them from starving. No. 
was Mr. Spoon tii’s reply either very able 
or very seeing that he chose to 

apply the act of sneaking to the President, 
and to say that it was impossible for the 
President to sneak. This was a tarn 
which may be fairly considered as mean., 
seeing that the intention to sneak was im¬ 
puted to Air. Spooner’s motion, and not 
at ail to I lie President, Sir Benjamin IIoh- 
iiocsr, though that getitleman, is, f lie- 
licve, a placemen not without considerable 
emolument, derived from the taxes. Mr. 
Spoosna might have grounds for asserting, 
that, in such lunuls, tiie thing would be 
done well. Jle might happen to be ac¬ 
quainted with the honour apd ability of 
Sir Benjamin ffobhoiisc; but, all that the 
public know of him is, that he, from being 
a IVhig, became a placeman under Ad¬ 
dington, and supported, as far as his very 
small apparent ability would go, all the 
nieasuies of Addington’s and Pitt’s mi¬ 
nistry. 

SirJoiiN CoxIIirpisT.r.Y’shopnof relief 
from the cultivation of hemp, is a little too 
I’idicoious to merit any particular notice; 
nor was the proposition of Mr. Goi.'ar, vv 
of much great consequence. Indeed, I 
am persuaded, that you will, as [ do, feel 
strangely puzzled to know where to begin 
in disentangling the confusion of hlcas' 
created even by the reading of Mr. .'spooii- 
er’s observations. However, this we 
know: that Mr. Spooner, a Danker at 
Worcester and Birmingham, did propose 
the taking oil' of the taxes on the tenants' 
property/, on malt, on salt, and on horses 
emplot/e.d in husbandrtj; and that he 
grounded this proposition upon certain 
facts and opinions, which he stated and 
the substance of which we hare before us. 
If 1 trespass on your time, Sir, in observ¬ 
ing upon these facts and opinions, 1 am 


aware that I shall not be justified either 
by their intrinsic merit or by the ability or 
chuincter of (he speaker; and that I 
must roly solely on (he circumstance, that 
shallow, and ever absurd, as we shall liiid 
(he contcn(s of (he speech, it received the 
approbation of a large majority of a Meet¬ 
ing of Noblemen and Gentlemen, who, if 
unable to make speeches, arc very well able 
(o vote. The parliament is frequently des- 
ciibed as containing the c/m'/Mfr/cdurir- 
dom of 'lie nation;” .and, therefore, it 
behoves you to look out sharply, to disco- 
ACT before hand, what the several branches 
of that Avisdoni are now proposing as 
remedies for the disorder of the times. 
Mr. Si'ooNr.ii AV.as, upon this occasion, 
the chief organ, and, therefore, it is well 
Avorth Avhile to examine a little into the 
notions which he put forth. 

Mr. Spooner sets out with a compli¬ 
ment to the uiidoistandings of his hearers, 
Avhom he calls anenlightened body of 
Gentlemen." He next observes, that they 
ought to make an effort to save the farm¬ 
ers from ruin, because these latter chiefly 
contributed towards supporting that g/o- 
rioiis struggle which has been “ productive 
of such brilliant consequences alluding, 
f suppose, to our having got to Paris, to 
the imprisonment of Napoleon, to the 
death of Mar.slial Ncy, to the emptying of 
the Museums, to the woik going o-n ai 
Nismes; all, certainly, effected by the 
troops from England and Germany, paid 
out of (axes, raised oil the people of this 
country. But, Ihcii, there were other 
consequences that Mr. Sjiooncr overlook¬ 
ed. He overlooked the defeat and cap. 
ture of tAVo Englisli fleets by the Ame¬ 
ricans ; he overlooked (lie defeat and cap¬ 
ture of our frigates at sea, and the.ir being 
compelled to haul down their flags to the 
“ Jiits of Striped Hunting;" he over¬ 
looked the battles of Chipewa, the retreat- 
from Platshurgh, and the slaughtering de¬ 
feat at, and flight from, New Orleans. 
Yet, these wore of great importance in 
the discussion; because, if the farmers 
claim merit for having supported the war 
that has, on the one hand, restored the 
Bourbons, the Pope, and the Inquisition, 
let them, in the name of all that is fair, 
take to tliemselvcs, on the other hand, 
the merit of the events and ofThe resitlt 
of (he American war. Let us give then 
tlic tchole of their merit; for, until w*. 
do tliat, it is- impossible for us to all 
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them a suitable quantity of our compas¬ 
sion. 

This taikatirc j-eiitleman, Sir, tells us, 
that liritain is “the pri(k, the envtf^ and 
“ admiration o/ the tsorld." Why, then, 
are so many thousands hastening to quit 
it? Why have wc laws to compel people 
to remain in it? Why aic men punished 
for their attempts to get out of it ? This 
boast, at all times foolish and despieable, 
must noTO require, one would think, an 
extraordinary portion of assurance, or of 
emptiness, to give birth to, and especially 
upon an occasion, when a remedy for the 
notorious miseries of the country was the 
subject of deliberation.' Amongst tie 

glorious consequenres” of the war, who 
tlocs not see these miseries ? And who but 
Mr. Spooner would, upon such an occa¬ 
sion, have found nci res to put forth such 
boasting language. 

However, let us leare him to boast still, 
and look a little at his notions of the 
causes of the present distress. He has a 
preliminary remaik; that “capital, cin- 
“ ployed in farming is lost, unless a price 
“ can be obtained for produce, suflicient 

to defray the expence of• raising it.’* 
Hence he proceeds to observe, that, if the 
price of farm-produce be not raised, or the 
expences of getting it diminished, corn 
enough for our own use will not be raised, 
and, that we shall have to beg our brea<l 
of our enemies. Mr. Spooner may qoict 
his mind upon this score; for, he may be 
assured, that the land will continue to be 
cultiTatcd as long as men continue to cat; 
and that, without any lavss passed on the 
subject, the farmer, in about a year more, 
■will feci no distress from the low price of 
corn, meat, wool, or cheese, though the 
prices should be much lower than they arc 
at this moment. If the paper-money be 
■wholly swept away, we shall hare wheat at 
2s. or 38. a bushel; but, as the rent, the la¬ 
bour, the horse-feed, the seed, anil .ill other 
things will bear a due proportion to this 
price, it will make, because it can make, 
no difference at all to the farmer. He 
will be just as able, and will have just as 
much inducement, to raise wheat then as 
he has had at any former period, taking in 
any ten years upon an average. All the 
difference will be, that he will live a less 
luxurious life ; but, then, he will live in a 
^.less luxurious community. 

** The cause'* of the depresseil slate of 
agriculture, Mr.SrooNXR (and the Meet- 
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ing agreed with him) stated to be this: 
that “ the demands of the government 
“ contractors ceased just at the time 
when we had the most abundant crop 
“ knozin for many years." Now, Sir, is 
not this being wonderfully shallow' ? It is 
very well known, that we have never fed 
from these fsland.c, not even in part, more 
than 200,000 of our people by Ihc means 
of contracts more than tee note feed. 'I’he 
armies and flic fleets, serving abroad, sup¬ 
posing them to coiilaiii 200,000 men, tnoio 
than they nois contain, were, in great part, 
always fed from (he soil on which (hey 
were solving, or near to which they weie 
stationed. Jlut, supposing (Iicm to have 
been fed wholly from these Islands, and, 
that, being now come home, they have 
tensed to eat. This is suppixsing a great 
deal indeed in favour of Mr. bp toner’s 
position. It is conceding to him rather 
more, I think, than even ho could ask. 
Hut, let him lake it, and, having deducted 
the demand for 200,(X)0 caters from the 
demand for 14,000,000 of caters (leaving 
out (he colonies'), let him tell us how it is 
possible, that such a falling ofl' in the de¬ 
mand for wheat, should have caused the 
)ricc of that article to fall from I5s. to 6s. 
a bushel. Let him tell us upon what prin- 
siplo he proceeds when he concludes, that 
the diminution in demand to the amount 
of one in seventy 1ms produced a diminu¬ 
tion in price to the amount of nine in 
yiecn. 

Hut, says Mr. SeooMiiu, you have not 
let tripped me lip; for my “cause” has 
mother leg ; to w'it; “ the tnost abundant 

crop knotsn for many years." When, 
was this, Sir ? Not since 1813. That w’as, 
ndecd,an abundant crop, and we have had 
vco fine harvests since. These are causes 
of comparatively low price; but, Sir, Mr. 
Spooner must have in reserve a great deal 
of ingenuity to make it to appear to be a 
cause of distress; for, as I had occasion to 
observe in my last letter, the quantity of a 
crop must always be a matter of iiidiflc- 
rence to farmers in general. Suppose, 
for instance, that I grow this year 100 
bushels of wheat and sell them for ^flOO; 
and that I next year grow 400 bushels and 
sell them for j^lOO. My rent, rates, and 
all other expences continue the same. Do 
I lose by this low price ? Is this low price 
calculated to plunge me into distress ? Is 
t possible that such an effect should be 
produced by such a cause ? No : an4 every 
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man of sense, except Mr. Spooner, mast, Therefore, Sir, Mr. Spooner’s causes 
think, perceive, that, if distress be prO' arc inadequate to the eflect which he and 
duced by low pricey the low price mus: the meeting were deploring, except indeed, 
proceed from causes other than of an abun- as far as he speaks of the diminution of 
dant crop. the quantity of paper-money as a cause. 

But, Mr. Spooner has mixotl up these And of the way in which this cause 
strange notions along with some others, works, he, though a country banker, 
which have more of the character of sound seems to understand but very little, if any 
sense about them, lie says that every thing at all. 

“ one must be aware, that the agriculture Faint, however, as is the glimmering 
of the country has been chiejly sup- which he has been able to obtain of the 
“ ported by artificial capital,” and that cause of the dhtressy his notions of a rc- 
ihis came from the “ Country Bankers' medy aio certainly still more faint, except 
There is some reason in this. Here he is in as far as they arc marked by that absur- 
upon the true scent, though he pu27.1c.s a dity which is their most staring feature, 
good deal, and finally goes off upon a He would not trench upon public 
false scent. But, observe. Sir, how he ’•^faithy" yet he would suspend the ope~ 
lakes from the farmers all the merit he ration of the Sinking Fuf'd," which he 
before so liberally gave them as the chief calls a political humbug." He expects 
supporters of the ‘‘ glorious struggle' “ little relief from the lessening of taxes, 
against the French and Americans; for now “but much from & judicious division of 
he tells us, that the farmers were supported “ them.” lie saw no prospect of good from 
by the country bankers. The farmers the lowering of rents; and he would have 
were the chief supporters of the war; but, the Malt and Salt and Horse Taxes taken 
we, the country bankers, supported the of]', if laid on afterwards in some other 
farmers. And, have you now with- shape, or under some other name, 
drawn that support ? There is no want Sir, does it not shock you to hear these 
of rags or of printing presses. Why, says grave personages, these loyal nobles, 
he, we saw their produce falling in price, ’squires and bankers, calling the grand 
and w'c did not think it prudent to sup- scheme of the grand schemer a polilkal 
port them any longer. WrII, allow this Aw/wAKg.'? I called it so ten years ago, and 
to hare been very kind and generous, most outrageously was 1 abused for it. 
they were only compelled to sell a little Nozc, how'cver, every one calls it by this 
sooner. If they did “ glut the market,” name; and we hear it declared in the very 
that evil must cure itself; for, if low hall of the Bank, by the Bank stock pro- 
price caused a greater consumptiony high priefors themselves, that “ it is ay?/rce to 
price must have followed long ago from “ talk of the Bank ever paying in specicy* 
thesamecau.se. In spite of all the noise though, according to/r/w, they are to pay 
of all the mobs, in high life as well as in in specie in a few' months from this time, 
low life, it has long been a settled opinion Did you, Sir, wlien, about 12 or 15 years 
amongst persons, not willing to pass for ago, you were writing pamphlets toprovoy 
vulgar fools, that no delays in bringing to that Pitt’s scheme w as the finest in the 
market ; that no combination of farmers, world, imagine that you should live to see 
corn-dealers, meal-men, millers, or any the day, when at a meeting like this, the 
hoOy eXsCy csLUyupon an average of months j Sinking Fund would be called a political 
for a year, make corn and bread AzgAer humbug? 

in price. This has been so fully csta- However, humbug as it is as to its pro^ 
blished, that I will not suspect Mr. /'med object ofthe Debt, it is 
Spooner and the Meeting to be ignorant of 'ar from being a humbug as to its real 
it. If, then, it be impossible for any mea- )bject; namely, that of making the Fund- 
sure, tending to keep corn from the sd Property of individuals worth some. 
market, to raise its price upon an average thing. And, if Mr. Spooner could have so 
of months for a yeary how is it possible, ^ar got rid of the confusion of idea, created 
that the causes which, as Mr. Spooner n his mind by the term /««</, and could 
says, obliged farmers to press their sales have regarded the thing in its true light, 
and to bring more of their produce into he never would, I think, have proposed to 
markets already glutted ; how is it possible top its operation, while he was professidg 
that such causes should,/or jo long a tmCy his anxiety to keep faith with the Fund- 
have produced a low price of corn ? holders. If he had perceived, that, out 
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of ibc 44 millions of (axes, raised for the 
purposes of the Debt, 1 1 millions, or there¬ 
abouts, are expended by the government 
in purchasing stock of private persons, he 
would 1 imagine, hare been afraid to put a 
stop to this operation, unless he really 
wished to destroy, at once, the value of ail 
the capital of the Fundholders. If tjic 
purchasers by the government were put a 
stop to, docs not Mr. Spcoiier see, that 
there would be no purchases at all, unless 
at a rate so reduced as to i>urtcnd the 
speedy blowing up of the whole system ? 

JJiit, Sir, these ans times for new and 
strange opinions. Thousands of persons 
now begin to talk of what^they have never 
before thought of. 'J'he circumstances of 
the country set their brain to woiking; 
ainl, in a crude state, out come their 
thoughts. Every iiiun ha-i his scheme ; 
and, while tlieschemcs ate disputing, causes 
roll on and the tinal eifect approaches. 

Of the speeches upon this occasion the 
opinions of Mr. llus'T were certainly the 
most rational : that the Oorernment apd 
the Bunk hud caused, by some means or 
auothcr, the quantity of the paper-money 
to be diminished; and, that the only 
rejMfdj/, short of lowering the interest of 
the Debt, was new issues of paper-money. 
As to what Mr. Spooner said in answer to 
this, it was any thing hut satisfaelory. 
JIc asked, was it to be believed, that “the 
“government would do that, which, by' 
“ closing the purse-strings of the nation, 

ivoultl dcsli ojj their oz^n poteer." A’o: 
but Mr. SpooNtn does not appear to per¬ 
ceive, that the goveinmenl may, and with¬ 
out being veiy wild in its opinion, believe, 
that this reduction of prices, though it 
must greatly lessen the amount of the 
taxes, tnaif be necessary/ lo its ozen .nifctj/. 
Strange ns this may seem to such men as 
Mr. Spooner, there are men, who begin to 
think, and to sajf too, that for the vVris- 
tocracy and Cliurcli to sustain <hr nisolves, 
tliey must separate their inlercsts from 
that of the Funded Proprietors. Ves, Sir, 
and it is strange that Mr. Spooner should 
not know it, there are men, and men who 
do not pn.ss for fools, who carnc.srlv wish 
that a'falling off in the taxes may, as 
speedly as possible, bring to issiu the 
question, whether the Fundholders arc to 
be paid any longer in full, or not. i\ow, 
if this opinion were lo be ado[)tc<l by per¬ 
sons in power, it is far from impossible, 
that they might be able to preserve tJic 


power, though the bushfcl of wheat were 
sold at 3s. or even at 2s. Mr. Spooner 
does not appear to reflect, that the war is 
over; that the Crown, the Nobility, the 
Church, have no longer any enemies to 
I dread ; that loans are no longer neces¬ 
sary ; that tiic funding system has done 
its business ; that the nation subsisted 
very well before it was invented; and 
that, therefore, it would not be so very 
surprising, if the public creditors were 
now to lose some of their warmest and 
mosr efficient friends. 

That the whole will turn upon this one 
point is certain: whether taxes are now to 
be collected in amount sufficient to keep 
up the army, the navy, and the civil list, 
and, at the same time, to pay the Fund- 
holders tlicir interest. If taxes suflicient 
for all these purposes are collcj l-'d, .ill will 
go on as it is now going; if not, some 
branch of the e.\pendifure must be 
lopped off. Which branch that will be 1 
cannot tell. J am for beginning with tlie 
army and civil-list, leaving only what is 
absolutely necessary. But, if the Minis¬ 
ters and the Parliament differ from me in 
opinion, they will, of course, begin with 
something else. 

Jt is very true, that new issues, large is¬ 
sues of pappr-moncy, would enable peo- 
! pie to pay ta.xes as heretofore; but, then, 
it must .soon become notoriou.s to all the 
world, (hat the Bank never conld pay in 
specie, and that their paper is irredeem¬ 
ably depreciated. Thus, then, in profound 
|•‘ace, our papoi-.systcm woubl stand the 
gar.ing mark of all the nations in the world. 

I The pound note would exchange ngaiii.st 
3 dollars at first; and who can (ell what 
it would exchange against at the end of 
a year or two ? Tzeoprices, the last stage 
of every pape.r-systom, would appear in a 
short time. The taxes would be little 
worth lo the government. Clroat shocks 
would precede some terrible convulsion. 
Of the two ways of bringing the .system 
to a close, that of low-prices and cash- 
payments is the safest for the government; 
and, therefoi , Mr. Spooner was wrong, 
when he supposed, that by .such a course 
of things the government would lose its 
power. 

1 am. Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
Wm. Cobbett. 
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A Parmeii’s A'’iew 
Of the Causes of his Distress. 

Mil. Corbett, —In your Letters to the 
Chancellor of tlic Exchequer, you have 
so ably and justly ascribed the principal 
cause of the present low prices of the 
produce of Agriculture, to be owing to 
the attempt to bring tin* value of the 
pound note to the standard of the guinea, 
by withholding the issue of bank paper, 
that 1 think most unprejudiced niiiids, 
who attentively consider your arguments, 
must be convinced of the justness of the 
reasoning and the soundness of the con¬ 
clusions. lJut as several persons, placed 
ill varied positions, see the same objects 
in ditlereiit points of view, differing in 
form and appearance, altlioiigh there is 
no alteiation in the objects themselves, 
excejil what arises from the, different 
position of the spectators ; so the same 
truth or subject will be viewed in a dif¬ 
ferent liglit, according as the various 
Jiabits, opinions, jirejiidices, and interests 
of mankind form or bias the judgment; 
blit the grand object and difficulty to ob¬ 
tain, is to discover Triitli, which ulti¬ 
mately may be productive of beneficial 
results. The distress among the farmers 
for want of iiioney owing Irt the cheap- 
juss of grain, never 1 believe at any time 
was so great as at the present period. If 
a fariner lias an abundant crop, it is worth 
but little money, and makes liim no return 
in proportion or equal to the demands be 
has to pay. The eonsequeiico is, that all 
those people who are dependent on pay¬ 
ment from his returns, feel with turn llie 
want of money, as ho cannot procure a 
sulliiiency to satisfy them. In fact, the 
t^irnieris now placed in a similar situation 
.is we read the Israelites were, when in 
bondage to the Kgyptians, who required 
thein to make and deliver the full tale of 
bricks without straw; and the farmers 
are now required to find money, but de¬ 
prived of the means of obtaining it, by 
their w'itliholding a supply suiheient to 
secure to them a reasonable price fur 
their commodities. For if the amount of 
the sale of the farmer’s produce i.s nut 
sufficient to answer the demands on the 
land, and afford him a living, it is evident 
he must be a loser, and those connected 
with him; and this holds universally. 
Now, as the value of agricultural produce 
is sunken an arci'age to what it was about 


two years ago, one half, it follows that 
the capital, together with the annual 
returns of all the corn and sheep farms, 
more particularly throughout the king¬ 
dom, have sunk in the same proportion; 
so that a farmer, who two years ago was 
worth j£‘iOOO or.'£l 000,now finds the same 
stock only worth jS‘ 2000 or jfiSOO, and 
his returns diminished in the same propor¬ 
tion. If we take an average of the reduc¬ 
tion ill nrices at one half, or one thirds 
&c. whatever proportion the reduction 
may be, so miicli as is reduced, so much 
capital or value is lost to the farmer. 
Suppose the value of the lands of the 
United Kingdom, two years since, to have 
been annually worth 30 millions, and 
the farming capital invested at 300 mil¬ 
lions, which is now reduced in value, say 
only one third, there is a loss of 100 
millions of capital or value sustained by 
the land occupiers. Admitiing the farmer'- 
return their stock once a year, there is 
the same amount of capital or value of 
100 millions taken out of the annual cir¬ 
culation of the country ; a diminution 
of bank ]i.nper to the amount necessary' 
to represent and circulate the above 
value, and a loss to the bankers and 
lawyers, &c. in managing the circulation 
of so large a sum of money. If an accu- 
lale dal.i of (he rental of the land of the 
United Kingdom, and the value of the 
stork on it, and returns three years ago, 
could be ascertained, 1 believe the loss the 
land has siislai ied by llie fall of produce, 
would far cxcct-d the above calculation. 
Is it to be wondered at then, that there 
is a universal coiiqilaint of the scarcity of 
money and the want of trade, when the 
resources from which it is derived, are 
cut off and dried up. Besides, when there 
was 100 millions more capital or value in 
circulation, it enabled the farmers and 
their dependants to S[)end more with the 
tradesmen, to pay more taxes and duties 
to government, for paying the interest in 
the funds to the stockholders. For it 
must be remembered that the funds pro¬ 
duce nothing towards paying interest of 
itself; the bank only receives the amount 
of the revenue, and distributes it in half 
yearly payments, the interest due to the 
respective claimants according to the 
amount of their dividends. There is no 
source of revenue to be derived from the, 
funds, but what virtually is supplied from 
the produce of land and industry ; and as 
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all duties dirfclly enhance the price of pound notes to effcclj and must continue 
erery commodifjK on which they are so long as tfio present taxes remain, and 
levied, to its amount, and indeed more, are expected to be paid. Gold cannot be 
and all taxes indirectly hare Ihc same restored, unless, by taking off the taxes, 
tendency, although not so apparent, it &c. the guinea is brought back to its 
is eTiiiciit the higher they arc, the more original value, or a sufficient supply of 
money is required to represent and cir- bank notes withheld (as farmers and 
culare the increased value of every article tradesmen, to their sad cost, have expe- 
of produce, consumption, and use, as rienced,) without greatly injuring the 
every thing heroines dear, and the demand value of all property thus, as above, arti- 
for money increases. It is found, that n licially raised. As no more notes can be 
sufficieiit quantity of gold cannot be kept in circulation than arc sufficient to 
obtained to sii|)ply the current circulation, exchange and represent the value of 
Resource is had to promissary notes, and things, it is absolutely necessary there 
gold, as long as they can be converted into should be a sufficient and regular issue by 
things go on well; but the moment that the bank, to keep the value of property 
ceases to be the rase, a virtual depreciation in a continued progression, as it has a 
ofthc paper takes placc,as the wants of go- constant tendeuey to advance, as the 
veriiiiient and faxes increase, and prices of taxes augment. If the bank materially 
things progressively rise,—More money, reduce the issue of notes, the public have 
that is paper promissary notes, arc re- comparatively little or no moiitj’- left, 
qqired to be issued, until gold is totally neither paper or gold, to anssver the pnr- 
banished from circulation. As the above poses of commerce or pay the taxes. No 
process is continued, a progressive depre- wonder then when the paper is withheld, 
cialion of the paper takes place, and a that prices come down, and there is an 
regular augmentation in the value of universal romplaint of the scarcity of 
gold. As the taxes and notes increase, money. But let us remember we have 
paper and gold are continually .separating a revenue of upwards of sixty millions 
farther and farther asnndcr ; so that it is a year to raise. When the money is 
possible by akl of taxation, a paper sys- gone or kept back, how is that to be 
tem may be carried on until a pound paid? or,wkat amounts to the same thing, 
note is not worth a shilling; or the price when every kind of property is sinking or 
of a guinea may be raised equal in value reduced to half its former value, where is 
to twenty-one pound notes, as the guinea the money to be found to pay the revenue, 
has already been advanced to be worth and satisfy the public creditor ? Nowhere 
twenty-eight shillings, or otherwise the hut by lessening the cxpendilure, dimi- 
pound note reduced in value to fourteen wishing the taxes, or again supplying the 
shillings. The attempt to bring the country with a fresh issue of paper, and 
guinea down to twenty-one shillings, or thus, as far as possible, restoring things to 
raise the pound note to twenty, their their natural level and value, as measured 
original value, appears to be the principal and raised by the degree of taxation, 
cause of the present scarcity of money, The kingdom at present is similar to an 
low prices, and distress Ihroughont the estate that has been let or mortgaged at a 
kingdom. But as it is impossible to rccoii- high rent roll, to its utmost value. There 
die contradictions, neither can the guinea comes a sudden reduction of half in the 
be reduced to twenty-one shil'ings, and price of produce; some of the tenants 
the present revenue be paid. Whatocca- sustain the loss the first year, but can- 
sioned its advance to twenty-eight shil- not pay above half their former rents 
lings? Why the taxes having added to the second. From necessity the landlord 
the value of all kinds of property, the or mortgagi e must soon be reduced to 
seven shillings advance on the guinea, accept of half the rent, more or less, ac- 
above the standard price, showed the in- cording to the reduction in the prices of 
creased value of every thing, as raised by<| produce ; and he has no remedy, unless 
the present system of taxation, to be ' means can be devised to restore the value 
one third more than when gold was the of produce, &c. to the prices when the 
original currency; so that what twenty- farms were first let. Many farmers arc 
*'onc guineas would formerly purchase, already ruined, and most of the arable 
then, of necessity, required twenty.eight farmers arc sinking of money. The maim- 
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facturors 'and tradesmen are complaining 
of the want of trade, and of the scarcity of 
money. If the present state of things 
continue much longer, the time may come 
when the stockholder must put up with 
the loss of half or part of his capital and 
income, as well as the farmer and trades¬ 
man. What remedies may be applied, to 
relieve the country from its present finaii' 
cial difficulties, remain for the wisdom of 
Parliament to devise. 

f remain. Sir, your obedient servant, 

Thomas BKRNAnn. 

Slilchelmersh, Rumsey, Hants, Dee. So, lCt5. 

Kfhedies. 

Mr. (JoBBtTT, —That the present times 
arc critical is a truth whirh requires no 
demonstration; it begins to speak, pretty 
fcdinglif to almost every man and woman 
in the country. They arc not merely 
critical; they arc novel and alarming. 
The disease contracted by the tear mania, 
after having raged with fierce exacerba¬ 
tion and virulence, for more than twenty 
years, now assumes that facies hippo, 
cratica, which, together with great pro¬ 
stration of stamina, and frightful decay of 
the very bones and sinews of the state, be¬ 
gins at last to startle not only the far¬ 
mers, fund-holders, land-holders, place 
and sinecure holders, but even those ci- 
devant slashing heroes, the yeomanry 
cavalry! Those very Giipums and 
Chcatums who were so loud and so clama- 
rous for war, eternal war, w«r for ever, 
now shake their empty heads, as, with their 
hands in their half empty pockets, they 
cast a despairing look on the fallen 
bushel; that bushel, which a few short 
years back overflowed with port and 
claret; that milk and honey of the land; 
that bushel which, by a simple hocus 
pocus of war, transformed the whole ge- 
neration of clod-hoppers into gentlefolks; 
that bushel of bushels, which, in the 
twinkle of an eye, had turned the social 
pillions into gigs, tandems and vis-a-vis; 
gammer into madam; the young louts into 
’squires ; and sent the rustic wenches 
from (he dairy to the boarding-shool 1 
Even the yeomanry cavalry, who were 
clothed with blue, as Ezekiel has it, cap¬ 
tains and cornets clothed most gorgeously 
horsemen riding upon horses; even thi 
yeomanry cavalry, whoso valiantly bran¬ 
dished their blades, outbrawUog througt; 
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their brazen helmets, the very Gripums for 
eternal, inierminMe war, begin now to 
cool wonderfully. One would almosli ma- 
giiie that they had put on the r valour 
when they put on the lions skin; for no 
sooner are they stript of their brass caps 
and silver jackhts, but there is an end at 
once to all manner of prancing, roaring, 
and clashing of swords! Yes, Sir, the 
very devils of the British press, and their 
arch employers, (to speak in the language 
of Milton) seem now to contract (hem- 
selves inio the smallest size ; viev ing, as 
far as devU-> kon, the dismal coiiseqtienccs 
of that war which they so heartily fo¬ 
mented with pufl's, and brawls, and yells 
and hurrahs, through the restless jaws of 
their groaning presses ; viewing the dis¬ 
mal, situation far and near, regiutis of 
sorrow, doleful plains, where peace at 
ast is come too Ia(e, Hope hardly comes 
(hat comes to all; but (axes without end 
till urge us, and an overwhelming debt, 
tSre. &c.; even (licse devils seem no lon¬ 
ger to bellow forth the advantages of war! 
No, no; they begin to feet, as well as 
their betters, that war has left a sting be¬ 
hind ; that thousands are reduced (o beg¬ 
gary ; that thousands arc hastening to the 
workhouse, &c. &c. The Budget, too, 
which, as war advanced, still held up to 
public view the advancing wealth, pros, 
perity and inexhaustible resources of the 
country,—what will the budget say now } 
Will what was prosperity yesterday, by a 
turn of the pen, be adversity to day ? ^ 

But what avails the downcast look, the 
folded arms, the long faces of farmers, 

land-holders, yeomanry and devils?_ 

fVhat good will all this do ? “ Fmles 
Cherubs ! to be weak is miserable in¬ 
stead of bemoaning so piteously over the 
ghastly corpse of departed happiness, 
which our glorious war has lelt behind • 
instead of brooding over the fall of grain! 
and the disembodied honour of plumes 
sabres, whiskers and mustachios, and all 
the pomp and vanity of war; now silently 
reverting to the sombre unshozeejf walks 
of common life and a peace establish¬ 
ment; why don’t you put a shoulder to 
the wheel ? Has twenty years of feast¬ 
ing and damning the Jacobins rendered 
you too delicate, too spruce, too jemmy 
for such work ? If it has, the sooner you 
all return to yourselves and to your 
senses the better. Henceforth let not 
the sound of a cork be heard in yoqr 
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houses;-let madam revert, to her thto 
and oaken table, and instaiilly kick he 
coffee urns, chandeliers, carpets, settees 
autoinaiis, pior glasses, swing glasses 
quizzing gl.'isses, and claret glasses out o 
floors; and the ynnng ladies, instead n 
sporting u silken leg at a rigadoon, or a 
white arm at (he piano, rutiirn at once tc 
the more congenial churn and W’orstet 
stocking. Talking of Remedies, Sir, why 
even this will be a Rf-mvoy so far as 
goes ; a Remedy of supciior efficacy to 
many others thtkl prim a facia appear inor 
important. Eor though we do not agree 
in lota, yet I am sure you will agree so far 
with me, that, under the cnishing pres 
sure of the times, we shall certainly Jiavc 
occasion for every stick, however small, i 
so be we may by any means build ns up a 
raft to keep ourselves atlnal upon (he stu¬ 
pendous surges of our bottomless Dchf. 

In pointing out the remedies that ought 
to, be pursued for the allcvia/wii of our 
evils, nothing must be neglected which 
may coiitribufc to the wished for end. 
The idea of partly l>eaiing up under our 
load of taxation, by the rigid adoption of 
economy and relrenchment at borne as a 
primary remedy, m.iy nauseate the sto 
mach of our patients—No matter—It is 
not to be rejected on that account. To far¬ 
mers, ill particnlar, this plan is strongly 
recommended ; they have long laboured 
under a ple/horu, which w'ould have burst 
them, like the frog in tiic fublc, had it con. 
tinued a few years longer. The cflerls 
of this plethora W'ere very smguUtr —In a 
variety of cases they shewed themselves in 
catches and glees, roaring, thumping tlic 
table, drinking and fox hunting ; at¬ 
tended with a preternatural turgidity of 
the liver and lights, a groat reduiidency ol‘ 
ill humours, and immoderate foolishness. 
But the c.liararteristic sign which almost 
invariably distinguished this inllammatory 
disease, was its strong tendency to extin¬ 
guish every gentle feeling, harden the 
heart, weaken the head, inflate, the carcase, 
give an aukward strut to the limbs, and 
an inioicrable stench of vanity and osten¬ 
tation. Hence the mode of treatment is ob¬ 
vious :—bli.stering, bleeding, caustics and 
cathartics; a plain regimen, consisting of 
beaus and bacon, plenty of pure water, 
and small beer, ad libitum^ with mode¬ 
rate daily exercise at (he plough; though, 
indeed, the mere absorption produced 
by the uaremitted exhibition of house 


tax, property tax, wimlow tax, paro¬ 
chial rates, and other well medicated 
taxes and rates, ad infinitum^ must needs 
produce considerable evacuations ! Yes, 
yes, they will meat jjou down a little 
—No matter—Stick to a low regimen, 
always remembering, by way of cheering 
up your spirits, what Abraham very 
aprojios observed to the rich man, when 
he complained to him that t/nics tcerc 
changed, and begged for a drop of w’ater. 
Aye, aye, brother, said he, romembet 
you have had your day; you have had 
your good things; when wtieat was 15s. a 
bushel you had your bottle then and y^our 
song; you did not call for isater then ; let 
that comfort you; there is a time for all 
tilings. 

This principle of domestic economy', 
and veluiitary etrcuchiiieiit. is only the 
basis of that sanative .system w'lii«'li I mean 
to propose. But, to produce any solid 
benefit, it must liecotne general; from the 
JpgiU'st to the lowest, ail must drink if the 
bitter draff. Bitter indeed : bitter tJie 
necessity of Jieing thus compelled to a 
state of rigid ceonoiiiy and temperance, 
after having so long given the reins to lu\. 
ury and every inordinate appetite ; after 
liaving, for twenty y ears, gorged voraci¬ 
ously on the good things of the war, whicli 
at oiiee exhilarated the spiiits and ev 
iialisted the vital powerv. Bcl'ore 1 cntei 
upon (he system of operative remedies, it 
•icems necessary to take a correct view o' 
oiir situation; though I really foci a kim* 
of horror whenever, impelled by circum- 
tance.s, J vent m e to look at the sum 
total of our evils full in the face; yci 
unles.s the precise extent of those evils b( 
i>ccrtained, it is impossible to prescribe 
with any confidence. 

A TIlOUS.\NJ)MILLIONS! I I don’t 
icnow how this may' vibrate in your cars ; 
n niiiio, it sounds like the crashing of the 
vine momifains in.lamaic. 1 , when broken 
o piece,s by' the dreadful earthquake of 
l(>yy, at whieli tiiue many wont raad, and 
many died of fright. A thousiuid mil- 
ions ; for, discarding fractious pro or 
••on, 1 suppose that is about the amount of 
he National Debt. 1 am not bedlamite 
iiotigh to enter into any Quixotic project 
or paying off this Debt. A man wlio 
Imuld step forward, armed with all the 
oasted powers of the Sinking Fund, to 
iinifiilate this monster, as timc-s go, 
vould be as likely to bucceed as Satan 



was, ^^heu aiilton makes kiin raise his 
spear to kill Death ! Leaving that her¬ 
culean task to others, I shall be satisfied if 
1 can contrive so to lay this enormous 
weight upon the shoulders of (he nation 
as to make it sit, if not comfortably, at 
least tolerable. A man who happens to 
come into the world saddled with the gout, 
or who contracts the disorder by feasting 
and drinking, is a fool if he goes about in 
search of a cure; but he would be equally 
foolish if, because he despairs of a cure, he 
rejected every means to niif/gafc his sitf' 
feritiffs. 

The next object for consideration is 
what is termed tiic I’kace Kstaiu-isument ; 
or, ill other words, the I'licrsi possible 
unnuat sum required for the support of 
flic state in all its ramiriciitiona. 

B. R. 


ilovAr. HoKuncus. 

Mr ConBCTT,—As 1 live iu a llojal 
Borongh, I have sometimes had (lie curio- 
sitv, though I am by no menus a decp-iend 
person, to inquire a little into the origin 
of communities of that nature. I find, 
that almost every writer, w'ho has treated 
the subject, gives it as his opinion, that the 
original establishment of such institutions, 
was an event favourable to liberty ; and 1 
am willing to allow, that, at the period of 
this estahiislimeut, when the usurpations 
of the Feudal Barons had arisen to such a 
pitch, that all those classes of society gene¬ 
rally sliled “ inferior,” were reduced to a 
situation no better tlian that of slaves, the 
erection of communities, by which nume¬ 
rous hoclics of the people were collected to¬ 
gether, and bound by the powerful tic of 
common danger^ was an excellent measure 
for the immediate resistance of oppression. 
But the infiuence of the Sovereign, in all th(> 
countries of Furopc, increased in propor¬ 
tion as that of the great Barons was dimi¬ 
nished. From “ Your Grace ” and “ Your 
flighuess ”, they preceded by gradual 
steps, to “ Your Majesty ” and “ Your 
Sacred Majesty. ” The power of the 
Barons, which was supported only by di¬ 
rect force, and that in its most disgusting 
shape, would, in all probability, have fall¬ 
en to decay, under the gradual progress of 
knowledge and Civilization ; but the power 
guinedhy the Crown, which, in addition to 
the agency of force in a still greater de¬ 
gree was strengthened and stayed by the 
more palatable, though not less daiigerons 
ingredients of court favour and corrup¬ 
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tion, has increased rather thlin baen dintt- 
nished^ during the progress of refinement, 
in almost every country in Europe. In 
these circumstances, it is at least a matter 
of doubt, whether the erection of Boroughs 
has, or has not, in an extensive point of 
view, been favourable to the cause of liber¬ 
ty. But, however, that question may be 
determined, certain it is, that in Scotland, 
at least, the minutiae of the establishment 
are the reverse of these, which are eisential 
to the very nature of civil liberty. Indeed, 
it would appear, from all the institutious of 
this part of the Unilcd Kingdom, while it 
remained independent (from ilie “ Lords of 
the articles ” downwards) either that li¬ 
berty was unkiioyvn to its legislators, or 
that it was the anxious care of all those 
possessed of power, to prevent the small¬ 
est spark of it from being introduced into 
the roiiiitry. As the inhabitunls of Bo¬ 
roughs ill Scotland, .as well as elsewhere, 
were, of course, too numerous to meet in 
the aggregate, for (he purpose of deliberat¬ 
ing and deriding upon public alfairs, it was 
natural and proper, (hat they should do 
this, through the common medium of re¬ 
presentation. But it w'ould have been 
dangerous, perhaps, to the power, by 
which, for its o:cn safety and aggrandise¬ 
ment , Boroughs were created,to have csta- 
blislicd this representation upon the obvi¬ 
ous principles offreedom. Instead, there¬ 
fore, of allowing the inhabitants to choose 
and to change their own rejircscnta- 
lives, or Town Council, by which means 
the general voice must have decided 
every question alVecting the [lublic weal, 
it is the invariable system, that the 
members of Council choose their onn suc¬ 
cessors. One consequence of this is, that, 
with (he exception of one or two leading 
members, the Council is universally chosen 
from those individuals in the Borough, 
who, from the poveity of their circum¬ 
stances, or the insignificauce of their cha¬ 
racters, arc ready to do as they are bid; 
it being a standing rule to admit no person 
who ‘‘thinks for himself.” Another con¬ 
sequence is, that the leader of a faction 
having got possession of power, may keep 
itas long as he chooses, let his public con¬ 
duct be what it may, by electing only his 
relations and dependants, the inhabitants 
of the Borough, in - general, having by 
the system above explained, no sort of 
coutroul over him and his associates. A 
third constiqiicitcc is, that in the case of 
(ho election of a member of parliament, 
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the candidates hare to deal only with before-mentioiied, gained the leader of a 
one or two persons. The leader of the Town Council for the time, to regulate, 
day may be secured by the procuring or with ample and undivided sway, the 
the promise of a snag birth, something wholepublic affairs of the Borough. Nay, 
like a sinecure, in the customs, or any eren this does not always content him. 
other branch of what is called the public By way of rendering ‘‘ assurance doubly 
serrice ; and it has scarcely erer been sure,” it is no unusual thing for him, to 
known, (hat a set of Scotch Boroughs in cause his own creatures, his agents and 
choosing their representative in the Na- footman, and perhaps himself, to be 
tioiial Parliament, have not given the pre- chosen members of the council, though 
ference to the candidate, who could hold they may not live within many miles of 
out the fairest prospect of ministerial the Borough. It often happens by pro- 
favour and advantage, to the leading ceedings such as this, that one half of the 
members. I have hitherto spoken only of members of a Town Council are strangers 
those evils, which are naturally inherent in the very place, of whose inhabitants 
in the very constitution of Scotch Bo- they ought to be the representatives; and 
roughs. A variety of others seem to Boroughs, instead of being what they were 
have crept in, during* the lapse of time, originally, barriers against the usurpation 
which could not possibly be in the con- of the feudal nobles, are thus rendered 
temptation of the original founders. Of convenient weapons in their hands, for 
these latter evils the greatest seems to be maintaining tbeir influence in the na- 
the interference of powerful noblemen or tional representation, and securing the 
gentlemen in the neighbourhood with the degradation and debasement of the people 

affairs of the communities. It is quite a in general._Yours, &c. 

common thing for one of these noblemen A Littcc SuoPKEErEB. 

or gentlemen, after having, by the means Abafeldy, 23d Dnewher, ists- 
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ISREAD.—The Qiiartern Ldsf. weighing 41b. Soz. Sdrams, varies at from 8|<I. to 10<1. 

U'HEAT.—The IViucbester Bushel, or 9 gallons (cum and beer ineasure), taken on an average of 
all the pricea at Mark I.Aiie Market, 6s.—The iack of Flour, weighing 28olbs. S2s.6d. 

MEAT.- The average wholesale price per Pound weight, at Smithfield Market, where the skiii and 
offal are not reckoned at any thing in the price.-Beef, 7d; Mutton, 7A ; Veal. 9d; Pork, 6\A. 

IFOOL.—Segovia, 4s. 9d.; Soria, 4s. 44d.; Seville, 3s.; Saxony, lit. Ts. 9d.; Ditto. 2d. 5s. 9d. 
Bohem, 1st. 5s.; 2d. 3i. Sd.;— This wool is washed and picked.— Wool Imported last week 
From Germany, 31,808lbs.—From Fraui r, 2,57 61bs.—From India, 3,920lbs.—From Spain, 
l6.S52lbs. 

ENGLISH FUNDS.—Die price of the Three Per Centum Consolidated Annuities, in Bank Pa- 
per; stint. 

PKENCH FUNDS.—The price of the Five Per Cents, in gold and silver money ; 63. 

BANKRUPTCIES.—Number, during the last week, published in the London Gazette, 31. 
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SfB Fil.VXClS UciUiKTT, n.VUT. 

(Lj //«; of Tautlion icifh regard lo 

the creating of paupers and dv deba<- 
ing of a people^ as iUustrutr.d by the 
prices of food and of labour and bij the 
fanning cxpences, in the Anieriran Re- 
ptiblie, compared icith those in KngSand. 

Pcckkam Ijtdgr, January 11, lUlti. 
Sill,—1( is now about four ycar.s sinro, 
iliirinn a conversation on the oUects of 
'raxation on a people at lacgf*, that the 
followiiijj qiie.stioi) arose : ichcthcr the 
labour, absolutely nccessurij to be ])er~ 
formed to maintain men in civil 'oaefy^ 
reoutd be perfonnedf if the labourer.-, 
taking them in genet al, zeere not com- 
PtM.i'i) to zcork bp the feeling or (head of 
immed/ate ivant. Y^oiir opinion, (roiii 
which I rather (lissrnted, was in tlie aliirni- 
atiM‘. N on olisencti, that it Ma'< .i no., 
tion, incnicalid by despot',' and tlu-ir 
abeltoi'i, that men must be kept upon (he 
ieri;e of st.irvation to insure their sfeaity 
application to labour; and yon inM'.ted, 
tha( tlie dread of leant was a weaker in¬ 
ducement to labour than the h»jte of ae- 
ouiritig pt oprrfi/ and independeuce. I n 
the course of (he present loiter 1 shall be 
able to firoiluce (he most complete proof 
of (lie correctnc.ss of this your opinion ; 
but, iin main object is, to lay before yon 
and bi'fon' (lie public a stroiijj, and, i be¬ 
lieve, iiiiquestionable proof, th(/t puu 
per ism and r.r tines arc the natural off¬ 
spring of hrui'p ta cation. 

f.^pon moie tli.in one occasion, it has 
been sliowii, and, as 1 thought, clearly 
shown, that taxes must inevitably make a 
few rich and inany poor ; and, (hat (he 
notion, so often inculcated by (hose who 
fatten on the taxes, tliat “ like dews col- 
lected in (he cloud, they roairned over 
“ tlie land in .sho'cgrs," was fiillacions. 
But, still, whatever arguments w-ere made 
use o.-to combat this notion, there wanted 
fact'- Upon the siihjeet. We had, indeed, 
the facts, that the increase oi thopaupers 
uiid of the crimes lead keptau exact pace. 


in Kiigland, with tlie increase of taxation. 
Wc could trace poverty, misery, igno¬ 
rance, and crimes jiretty cleat ly to (his 
.sour'-"; hut, still (here wanted such facts 
as I have now at my command. 

Ill the month of August last, I wrote to 
a friend in IMiiladelphia, Mr. .Toiin Mok- 
OAN, whom I name, because I will leave 
no doubt as to (he .luthority on wldch 1 
proceed, to send me aiisw'crs to a number 
of questions. Mr iMotu. vv, who is an 
Eiiglishrnan, is a man in trade, and a per¬ 
son on whose report i can jilace pel feet 
reliance, having known him intiniati ly for 
twenty years. The information required 
was stated by me to be intended lo be 
publicly used ; and, as it included many 
heads belonging to country .iff.iiis, I re- 
([ucsted him to apply, in those ca.sc^, to 
some mutual friends of oum, who aie per¬ 
sons of lauded estate'-, and ‘•omc of whom 
culliiato (heii own land. riie paper, 
coiiiaiiiiiig m\ ([lies'ions, has been re- 
liiriied to nil* with the iins.-.crs required. 

I sh.ill here insert a copy of the whole 
of (he paper, as it stands tilled nj) by Mr. 
IMorgan ; but, previously i must make a 
reiiuiik or (wo as to the relative value of 
the nioiK'p I r currenen, of llie two coun¬ 
tries. 

Paper is, al ijrc.scnt, the currency in 
both coiiiiliit's. 'I’hc American jja|)er is, 
ill a letter of .Mr. Moigaii accompanying 
the answi rs to my question'-, stated to be 
18 [ler centum under the value of ns no- 
iiiiiiai aiiioiiiit in real dollars. One of our 
Bank Dollars, whieh is not so good as a 
Spanish Dollar, passes for 5.v 6d. here, 
though the Spanish Dollar is, in sterling 
money, worth, at most, no more tnan 4f. 
Qd. S,) that, upon tlu‘ whole, the paper- 
currency of America is in much about the 
same state of depreciation as ours is at this 
time. Jic it observed, however, that this 
has little to do with the in.iiii points, to 
which I wish to draw yuur attention; 
namely, the price of food, eompared with 
that of labour ; and (he amount of labour 
on a farm, compared with that of the, 
faces on the same farm. You will per¬ 
ceive. (h it the sums arc here stated in 
It 
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Dollars and (Jcnts. Tlie Cent is (he huu. 
dred/h part of a Dollar. 1 will insert 
(he answers just as 1 have received them, 
and will add (he: average price, in our 
own present curroncy, in a separate ro- j 
iumn, lonkiiit; upon the Dollar in America 
to he equal to 5.s. of our currency, not, 
however, thinking it worth while to be 
nice to a mere fraction. In the case of 
(he furinirig expcnecs, I (iiought best to 
.point my qnuibtioiis to one |)articular 


farm ; a farm every inch of which I was 
well acquaitited with; the proprietor of 
w hich 1 well knew : in order that, w'hen 
I came to make use of my information, 1 
might he able to speak with more confi. 
dence and in a manner more circumstan¬ 
tial. 

Having thus premised, I will first insert 
the paper, and then solicit your attention 
to the remarks which J have to make upon 
it. it is as follows : 


WEKTJOys. 

'What »ic the usiiiit w<iaPsof n l>iboiniiiK man in 
farm home, jut yeat .. 

What is tlie daily pay of a harvest man ?. 

M'hat is the usual waji;es of a woman servant in a faun 

lioii.sr, per year ?. 

What is the prii-e of a pietty good cow, 4 years old? • ■ 
What is the price of a pietiy good carUhorse, iyrs. old? 

M'hat is tlic pi ice of a good new fariii-waggoii ?. 

What is the price of a good new farm cart ?. 

What is the whole iimnber of acres at James P,u r/s ) 

farm?.1 

How many acres of ploughing land ? . 

How many of orchard ?. 

How many of meadow ? . 

How many of woods ?. 

What is the ainoniit of all the iliirct taxes he pass to i 

the govcrniurnt in « i/eur/ .1 

What is the amount of his Pour Tu.rts in a yeai ? . 

How many Imslicls of wheat grow, on an avciage, on ) 

an acre of wcM-prcparcd land ? •. • • *.J 

tVhat is tlie coiniiioii pi ice of a hiishcl of wheat'. 

How many bushels of Indian cum grow upon an arie? 

of land? .3 

Wiiat is the usual price per bushel ?. 

What is the pi ice of a bushel of malt?. 

What is the pay, pei day, of a journeyman i.iipenter 

at I’liit.idelphia > . 

What is the p.iy, per day, of a joniiieyman briekhiyer 

at I’hiladelpliia ? . 

Wliat is llic pay, per day, of a journeyman printer at 

rhiladviphia ?. 

What is the prlrc of a pound of Mottou at Philadelphia ? 

.of a pound of I’eef ? . 

.of A pound of Ihitter?. 

.. ofa'l'iirkey^ . 

ofaO 

. of a Fowl ? . 

. of a gallon of good American Beer? • • 

> of a gallon of good French Biaiidy ^ • • 
of a gallon of good West India Rnm? 
of a pound of middling lump Sugar ?• • 
of a pound of white powder Sugar ? • • 
of a pound of brown powder Sugar?* • 


ASSfVFRS. 

AVKRAOKiii 

Knirti'h 

110 Dollars. 

atONEY. 

£ s. n 

Ijj 0 0 

5 1 Dollar to lv.> Cents, if} 
1 found in food una ilpiar * • S 

0 s 

Dollars.• 

13 0 0 

40 to til) Dollars 

12 10 0 

80 to Ito Dollars 

21 3 0 

too Doilnis * * • * 

2j (' 0 

3U to 40 Doltuis 

8 1.» 0 

?tf«* 

17 j* 

10 * 

Look at Book sent you 

27 Dulliirs. 

6 i:> 0 

20. 

18-3 Cents to 2 Dollars 

0 8 0 

20 to 2 j.. * * 

1 Dollar, ill the field, this fall* 

0 3 (> 

12 j Cents. 

0 (> 

lot) Cents ■ . 

i 

0 7 G 

2 Dollars • .•' • * * 

0 10 0 

150 Cents* . 

0 7 G 


6 Cents to 10 Cents* * * • 
8 Cents to Iti Cents* • * < 
SI t Cents to 37^ Cents. 
7;> Cents to tfbU Cents . 
.iO Cents to 100 Cents* * 
."1 Cents to 125 Cents* * 

40 Cents.. 

('ents > 

‘JOO CeiiLs} 

42 Cents 
33 Cents 
23 Cents 


Firit Proof, • * | 


0 12 
0 10 
0 8 
0 1 
0 1 


ii 

■9 

9 

10 

0 

6 

0 

1 

n 
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JANUARY 13, To Sir Francis TiurdeU. 


QUESTIONS. ANSH'EttS, 

What is the price of a pound of white Soap ? . 27 Cents . 

..of a ponnd of bronn Soapr . 16 Cents . 

.of a ponml of Coffee?. 3t Cents . 

.of a pound of Souchong Tea?. 2 Dollars . 

.. of a pound of dipped Candles?. 23 Cents . 

. of a pound of mould Candles? . 28 Cents . 

How many people have been hanged in Philadelphia, p giJegroes. 

sinee I was there, in 1799 ? . . 
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lAVERAORIa 
Gntrllsh 
MONEY. 
£ B. <t. 

0 1 dj 
0 0 10 
0 I 6| 
0 10 0 
0 13 
0 1 4} 


What new light, Sir, the bare perusal 
of this list throws on the most abstruse 
and most interesting questions ol poliiiral 
economy ! Tzso necks only, stretched, in 
ihe course of \bife(trs^ in a city now con¬ 
taining, perliaps, 20(1,000 inhabitants, ex- 
clusivo of the extensive and populous 
coiintry^, of which t'lat city is tlip capital! 
Compare this, yc eulogists ol taxation j 
and the borough system: compare tins | 
with t!u‘ hangings in l,ondon, and either ■ 
confess, that you delight in death, or that j 
you, at lasi, have some feelings of shame. I 
But, Sir, to this seemingly wonderful , 
fact the preceding and following facts 
furnish a solution. In one line we arc 
toll!, thal the journeyman carpenter rc- 
ceises 7s. (id. a day; and, in the next, 
that malt is Os. ‘3(1 a bushel. lliat liore 
is a journey man of a very common Itade, 
onl\ one remove above a common la- 
bonier, who earns a bushel of malt a day, 
and l .v. 3(1. over. Such a man, to become 
a thief, must have thievishiiess bred in his 
bones. The pay of the journeyman car¬ 
penter ill liOndon is about 4'’. a day. 
Here he cannot earn more than about .1 
gallons of mall, with nothing over. In 
Philadelphia he ean earn more than 21 
pounds of mutton a day ; in J,ondon only 
6 pounds. There 14 pounds of beet a j 
day; here 5 pounds. There about 40' 
pounds of bread ; here about 22 pounds. 
There a line large turkey, and have 9«. 
left; here about half a turkey. Ihcre 
almost four gallons of beer ; here not 
more than 2 gallon'!. 1 here 3 qnaits ot 
best Jamaica rum ; here not, I suppose, 
much more than one pint. 

But the important facts, those facts, 
which, with their illustrations, will bring 
us to as close quarters with the borough- 
mongers as a Noble Lord wished to be 
brought with the reformers, arc those 
which relate to Junn cxpcHCf^. x ou w ill 


pcrcf vc, Sir, that ^Ir. Paul’s farm con-, 
sists of 260 acri'S of land, the acre being 
the same as our statute acre. I have ono 
particular farni qf 250 acres. Now, what 
I am going to exhibit here is, the out¬ 
going of onrtwo farms, as far as labour 
and direct taxes jso; anil herein to show, as 
clear as day-light. I think, the real cause 
of pauperism and degeneracy. I shall 
suppose Ihe two farms to be of equal 
goodness as to their quality of producing, 

1 have 20 acres of wood more than Mr, 
Paul; I have less meadow ; and, while I 
have about a quarter of an acre of or¬ 
chard, he has 10 acre-., out of which, as 
he wrote to me about seven years ago, he 
made 60 hogsheads of cyder in one year. 
Mine is a common old Knglish farm¬ 
house; his an excellent square stone 
house, with sash windows, four ruoms on 
.T door, and even the ground-floor, except 
I the kitchen, boarded. .-Vdd to this, that 
his farm lies within eleven or twelve miles 
of I’liiliidolphia, near one of the great 
roads to A’w Yorfc.' However, the re¬ 
lative value of Hie faros is not of ranch 
consequence in this case; the chief object 
being to show what portion of the ex- 
//(■nccs of each goes to the labourer and 
what portion into any other channel. My 
expenccs consist of labour, poor-tax, 
tithes, property-tax, window-tax, horse- 
tax, house-tax, and dog-tax, the indirect 
taxes being left out of the question, they 
being paid, in both cases, in the'price of 
the commodities which we consume. His 
I expcnccs consist of labour^ poor-tax, and 
' direct-tax paid to the general governa 
ment, on account of the war. Road 
taxes arc not to he reckoned, because, 
though I pay a great deal more than he, 
on this account, it is so much laid out 
for my own bcnelit. Mr. Morgan refers 
me, for an account of the direct-tax to a 
book, which he has sent me, but which’ 

* f I 
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is not come to liaiul. The whole of this 
tax, in the United States, amounted last 
year to 6 millions of dollars, or 1 i mil¬ 
lion of our present money. Apparently 
it had not Iiecm collected of Mr. Paul 
when the forefioing inquiries were made. 
It is now proposed, 1 see, to redure it one 
half ininiedialely, in consequence of the 
]>cnre. Ilnl, taking the wur-standard 
there as «ell as here, I shall suppose the 
G millions to bo in train of collection now, 
and, upon that ground, I will estimate 
Mr. Paol’s direct tax at GO Dollars, or 
15 pounds of our money. This is, 1 
^ould suppose, over doing it very largely; 
but the dilfcroncc cannot be very ma¬ 
terial. 

With regard to the qitanii/i/ of labour 
necessary to the proper cultivation of the 
two farm.s, there can be very little dilTcr- 
ence. I will, therefore suppose, that we 
each of us employ, all the year round, five 
labourers, at full wages. This is not the 
case. Sometimes I have more and some- 
Times less. So it must be with him. lie 
used to labour himstlf, and (hat was 
worth two men. lie has a son vvortli four 
such men as some that I have had the mi¬ 
sery to sec. Supposing the five men on 


». il. 

.5 Men at 140 Dollars, or .Tit.. . IT.i o o 

X Women at t.1t. . 'jt> u 0 

I^abowr, escliisivc of board '.’oi 0 0 

Poor Tax. 7 0 0 

Dnect Tax . 13 0 0 


j ‘.' >.1 o 0 


Thus, you see. Sir, that this American 
farmer’s expcnces are much about the 
same as mine. 1 am, in (his respect, as 
well oil' as he. lie can make no more 
of his farm than I can of mine, unless he 
exceed me in .skill and industry, or, un¬ 
less he labour himself; and, then, of 
course, all his skill, industry, and labour, 
arc to be charged in the amount against 
him, seeing that they would biing their 
value if employed in any other way. 
But (and you will have perceived the jet 
of the illustration long enough ago), his 
expenditure is almost wholly in labour; 
mine almost wholly in taxes. Ills expen- 
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both sides, to be all fed and lodged in the 
house. Wfc will leave the cost of the 
hoard and lodging out of the question loo, 
because that must keej) pace with the 
price of farm produce, and, it so happens, 
(hat (lie bushel of wheat there, at the 
date of Mr. Morgan’s letter (lOlh No¬ 
vember last) was, as nearly as possible, 
the price of the bushel of wheat here al 
and about Alichaelmas, when our farm 
servants wore last hired. 

Now, Sir, Mr. Paul pays his man by 
(he year 140 Dollars, or £3^ of our 
money; and I know of no farm servant, 
hired into the house last Micliaelma.s, at 
higher wages than 10 pounds for the ) ear. 
I believe, that you will find, if you in- 
quiie, that the average wanes were much 
under this mark; hut, 1 know of one 
man hired at 10 pound, and, tie ' cfure, L 
will take our general wages at that amoiiiit. 
In such a farm each must, to perform 
all the female pait of the work, have 
two women servant.s ; and ihe wages of 
ours would he now, I suppose, noi inoro 
Ilian Fj I0.V. each, while the wages of 
Mr. 1 .lul’s would be, as we have seen, yi 
dollars, or (,*13 each. Onr expcnces, 
(hen, will stand thus : 


• MINK 

S. rf. 

■S Mui .It 10/. .. .=>() 0 O 

‘J Wi’iiieii .It ;>/. to.v.. 7 0 0 

I/aboiir, exclusive Ilf bodiil 0 0 

I’ooi Tax. 87 5 0 

I’lojicity TdX .4;5 |7 0 

Asaevstd 'J’.ix uii Muix.'i, &.e.. 10 0 

Ty lilts . 3ii 0 o 


^V.')9 12 (5 

difure goes to make little fortunes for 
Iho.-'e who till his land; mine to support 
armies and navies, to mainlain, on the 
one hand, splendour and dignity, and, 
on the other, to prcs(?rve from actual 
starvation those who can labour no 
longer, or whose labouring parents and 
husbands have died without being able 
to leave them the means of satisfying the 
calls of hunger and thirst. 

if my labourer, with his 10 pounds a 
year, be able to purchase clothes, and to 
dclray the other little expcnces of* the 
year, so is the American labourer with 
10 of his pounds, and then ho has 25 
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pounds to save. This, Sir, is something 
like a “ saving bank /” At the ciui of 7 
years of labour, the latter is a man of 
property ; the former still a poor labour¬ 
ing man, who, if he make shift with con¬ 
stant health, to keep from the poor-house 
to the age of fifty, can seldom do ii be¬ 
yond that period ; and, if be has a family, 
they all become paupers even while the 
father is yet in his youth. 

The dillerence in the lot of the la¬ 
bourers of the (wo countries is in no 
degree to be attributed to the will, or the 
disposition, of the employers ; but solely 
to the dillerence in (ho demands of the 
two governments, made upon those cm- 
])Ioyers. j\<* more ih.in a moderate 
profit can, from (he elfects of competi¬ 
tion, and, indeed, from the very nature of 
things, remain, an average, to any 

description of employers in the ordinary 
callings of life. All beyond this must, 
and ever will, be taken away by some¬ 
body. If the government, or the church, 
or the pauper, does not take it away, the 
labourer will take it away. But, if (he 
former take the greater |)ortioii, the 
latter must take the less; ami, in what¬ 
ever degree the demands of the former 
rise, the poition of the latter must fall ; 
’till, at last, he has ]>.ircd down even be¬ 
yond what is barely necessary to sustain 
animal life, and, then, to prevent him 
from expiring, an addition is made him 
in the shape of parish relief, which as you 
well know, is (he case in almost every 
parish in (he kingdom. What, (hen, be¬ 
comes, Sir, of Bun he’s eulogy on (axes, 
when he called them “ the dews of super- 
“ fluity, diawii up by (he sun of goverii- 

ment, to he sent back in showers to 
“ fertilize and bless the country-?’’ Mitch 
more apt would bis figure have been, if 
be, in drinking the wine, bought with his 
pension, had said : “ Come 1 here go the 
“ sweat and blood of the labourer.” 

The poor taxes in America are employ¬ 
ed to relieve persons who fall into niis- 
fortune, who want aid, either from sick¬ 
ness, or some accident ; and, indeed, I 
believe, that the greater part of the sums 
thus raised, go to assist persons to get out 
of a state of poverty. Ami then (ho sum 
is so small, when compared with the 
amount of labour. Thus, you see, that 
Mr. iPaul’s poor taxes amount, in a year, to 
only one fifth of the wages of one labourer; 
\rhereas mine amount to the whole wages 
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of nearly nine labourers, or, io forty five 
limes as much as his poor taxes, compared 
with the amount of labour on both sides. 
Is it any wonder (hat our country is filled 
with wretchedness? Is it any wonder, 
that almost the whole of our Libourers 
are paupers, when we sec, that of the pro¬ 
duce of the land so large a portion is 
taken away by the government, and so 
small a portion left to those who till that 
land, and who perform the other labours 
of the country-? It would be the same as 
to .ill trades and callings, if we were to 
push our inquiries into Ihom. We should 
every were find (lie. master tradesman so 
hardly pressed hy the tax gatherer as to 
be obliged to pare down his joiirncymcu 
as close as possible ; and, we should trace 
the journeyman and hi.i family to the 
poor-hoiisn through the same chain of 
causes (hut impel the labourer and his 
family to the sime miserable end. 

jMi . Bcxett, of I*itt-IIouse, in Wilt, 
shire, said upon his oath buibre a com- 
niittee of the House of Commons, that, 
ill his parish, they allowed to vurh person 
in a labourer's family the price of a gallon 
loaf a iceek, and '3d. oi'cr. A gallon loaf 
weighs 8lb. lOoz. So that here is only a 
pound and a tpiarter of bi cad a day for 
each poor creature, one, at least, of whom 
is to work from morning ’till night. 
Here is neither mcntiior clothes nor fuel 
nor bedding, except as much as each 
creature can buy with :ul. per week. 
And yet, Sir, it is to creatures like these 
(hat people are proposing to give learn- 
ing ! 

As the miseries- of (he people have in¬ 
creased crimes have increased, and people 
have taken it info Ifieir heads, that the 
want of education, as (hey call it, is the 
cause of crimes. Hence all the School 
and Bible schemes. Granted that igno¬ 
rance, properly- so called, is one of the 
parents of crimes; but, the parents of 
ignorance arc poverty and misery, and as 
these spring, and ever must spring, from 
that taxation, which leaves the labourer 
no encouragement to be industrious and 
no means of husbanding earnings, it is all 
in vain to attempt to enlighten his mind, 
white the load of taxation remains. The 
innumerable thefts committed on our 
farms, against which no vigilance and no 
locks and bars can protect ns; (liecheaU 
ings, the low cunning, i)\c falseness, of the 
labouring classes, the piifcrings of ser- 
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tants, (he meanness, the shtinieloss base¬ 
ness of all the (ribe of cnach drivers, 
'iraiters. cliambriiniiids, porters, he. All 
these arise from the same cause. Their 
omplojers arc unable to put/ them suffi- 
cieiiil}' for their labour, because the de¬ 
mands o( the government upon the cm- 
JjIov ers take away so large a part of that 
which would otherwise go to reward la¬ 
bour. 'I'his is the great cause of the de¬ 
generacy of the people; thi.s is the great 
fcource of all sorts ol ciimes; and, while 
this cause e.vists, School and Bible Socie¬ 
ties will labour in vain. It is hunger 
joined to a meanness of soul engendered 
by an origin and a life of misery. All 
the institutions for charitable pin poses, 
the Soeii'iiis for the siip|)ressioii of vice, 
for the lelief ol the distressed, for giving I 
premiums for industry, for the forming of ! 

Saving Jia/iks these, and sroies of! 
others that c.\ist, are mere expedients for j 
the mitigating of tlie evils ol heavy fax- | 
ntioii; and, if Mr. GcoitOF. Kosf. were to 
apply the amount of hi.s salaries and sine¬ 
cures to the paying of a couple of hun¬ 
dred of labourers, at the rale (hat my 
friend James Pacj. pays his labourers, he 
would soon see that his time might be 
better employed than in writing jiam- 
phlets about Saving Uanksj" whidi arc 
benevolently intended to receive,and put 
out to interest, the surplus earnings of 
poor creatures, whose allowance i.s a 
]muiid ami a quai ter of bread a day and 
Jd. per week over. 

1 have said, (hat it makes no (lijference 
to the farmer vthether his cxpeuces con¬ 
sist of taxes and tythes, nr of wages to 
labourers. But, I must beg to be under¬ 
stood as speaking here of a dill'ercnce 
tncrelg pecuniary^ merely as relating to 
his profit; for, in other respects, the dif¬ 
ference is very great indeed. In a money 
point oPview, it is no difforcnco to me, 
whether 1 pa) the parson and the gevern- 
ment and iis^’/tA7icc» (for they have a con* 
troul over my poor taxes) so many poiind.s 
in the year, or whether I pay these pounds 
to my labourers; but, if the labountrs 
had the money it would be a much plea¬ 
santer life for me, seeing that 1 should 
then hare to do with a very difl'ei ciit sort 
of men, to say nothing of the pain which 
a heart almost of stone must experience, 
in the contemplation of misery so com- 
.pletc. Besides, that which I jiaid to my 
labourers could not possibly be used to 


bear against my own liberties, and could 
not be expended in any of (hose various 
ways, which (end to keep the man who 
pays, and who docs not receive, (axes, 
lower in the scale of society than lie 
otherwise would be. 

Even noblemen and gentlemen of large 
estates are in this way all'ccted by the 
taxes. That which you, for instance, pay 
to (he gorerninent and tlie church (for, in 
this view of flic matter, it is all the same) 
} on cannot have to pay to yoiir scrvants 
and (radesincii. I agree, that, as to mere 
! money vou would be no gainer by flic 
change, lint, would yon not rather give 
an additional ^30 a year to jour groom 
than to giv e that ,£ JO to the ta\-g.itliercr, 
who iiands it over to tlie. gtivornment ?— 
Would you not rather see jour groom, 
or jour huntsman, in his old a man 
of properly', and his family well settloil 
in the world, than give the means of cl- 
focting this to support flio.se whom joii 
know nothing of? Would yon not rather 
.see your hall, like (he hall of jonr fore¬ 
fathers, the crowded scene of feasting and 
mirth, than give away, into strange 
hands, as you now arc compelled to do, 
the means of supporting (his formerly 
amiable characteristic of an Englisli gen¬ 
tleman’s nitynsioii ? In short, would you 
not rather have the .spending of your for¬ 
tune yourself, than yield up two-thirds 
of it to be spent by somebody else, and, 
perhaps, for purposes of w'hich j'ou wholly' 
disapprove ? 

There is a strange notion prevailing in 
England, that society, in America, is yet 
in a rt/r/c statu; that the American is, and 
must be for some time, an unpolished 
nation ; that, when they become polished, 
and when great riches are accumulated by 
iiidividuals, they will have as much jiau- 
perisin and as many crimes as we have j 
and, that ours has only been the iiiiavoid. 
able progress of civilization and rijine~ 
ment. If this were true, it would be im¬ 
possible to deny, that, during this king’s 
reign, wc have made a most wonderful 
progress in the sublime arts of polishing 
and. rotinirig, seeing that, since 1730, the 
paupers have increased a hundred-fold. 
But, Sir, if I look back to the days of 
I do not perceive that there is 
much proof of aii increase of the quantity 
of the liighest of talent. If, by polish and 
rqfinemcnt^ are meant hypocrisy in all its 
various branches, wc have certainly ar* 
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Hvcd at (lie piiinarlu. Tiut» as to (lio 
Americans being in a rude slate, on whal 
’S the notion fouiidcil? I'heir dross, their 
amusements, their manner of eating and 
drinking, arc so much likeours, that, weic 
it not for the a!)senre of beggary, misery, 
and filthy streets, a man dropped donn 
in an American town would imagine him¬ 
self still in Kngland. There is no science, 
no art, known in England, which is not 
studed and practised in America, and, in 
numerous instances, with greater success 
than in England, Their courts of jus¬ 
tice have flic same forms ; law is adnii* 
nistcrcd in the same inauiier; in many 
cases il is the same law. lii mailers of 
comiTierce, and navigation the Americans 
almost equal ns, and are a in fair way 
of surpassing us; and as to the allairs of 
war, whether by land or by sea, they liave 
made ns feel, and they havecoiiviocod all 
flu; world, (hat, they want no lesson from 
any body. 

U here, then, arc we to look for these 
marks of comparative Not in 

the speeches made in the Congress; not 
|n the Notes and other jiajicrs of their 
tliplomalic Ministers ; for, as to these 
bitter, il makes one blush for one’s coun¬ 
try to view their vast sujioi iority. Js it 
in their friendly and dignified deportment 
towards foreign nations: in*tlie wisdom 
and gemleness of their government and 
laws; in tin; ))eaceabli; bcliavioiir of (heir 
citizens ; in (ho absence of crimes, and in 
the want of rotten boroughs and a “ //cw 
drop:'' is it in any, or in all, of these, 
that We arc to look for proofs of this al- 
ledged t'lideur.sw/ 

So far, Sir, from its being true, (bat 
(he Americans arc in a mass, compared to 
us, in a cut/c state, the very confrarjf is the 
truth. In America there are none of those 
broguea, or dialects, whicli distinguish 
Scotch and Irish and English and York- 
shircmeii and Wiltshiremcii and Cock, 
ncys from each other. These cease with 
the emigrant, whose children all speak 
good and correct English. In America 
reading and w'riting, and something be¬ 
yond merely these, are univeis.il. The. 
American farmer has other charms under 
his roof besides those attending bis hos¬ 
pitality. He can converse with you upon 
almost any subject. The Bible alone does 
not form his library. lie ceincs in from 
the heat of the sun, stripped to bis sliirt, 
takes down a volume of his cucyclopc- 
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dia, or some book of science, travels, 
history, law, polilic.s, or poetry. When 
he has rested liimself, he returns to his 
fields or his jard. There is no law of 
his country, no regnlaliuii which he does 
not understand ; no right that he possesses 
that he does not knowhow to go to work 
to defend ; no public question in which 
he does not feel a lively interest, and as 
to w hich he Is nut able, to e;iprcss his 
opinion. I must be understood, ofcoiirsc, 
to .speak with e.Yceptiotis. There arc 
stupid men in all countries. Hut, as a 
gene, jI description, I pledge myself for 
the truth of what 1 have luie said, with 
the ex|)cctaliuii that, in less Uiaii four 
months, this letter will hud its way to 
every part of the country, of which 1 am 
speaking, .and with very powerful reasons 
not to be looked upon, in that country, 
as a dealer in f.ilselioods, and more espe¬ 
cially as a llatlorcr. 

IV^ell, then, Sir, if what I have hero 
stated be true, will not you, with all y oiir 
still unsbnkrn .ittacbmeiit to Old England 
(iiiul wbirb, after all, I cannot refrain 
from participating witli you); with all 
the sorrow' tlial you must feel at seeing 
distant regions carry otf the fruits of the 
talenl.s, the labours and (he suflbrings of 
Sidney' and of Tooke, will not your 
lisiiig envy be stilled by that generosity 
wliicli will make you e.vclaiin, '■‘blasted 
be the man who would destroy the har- 
“ mouy and freedom of such a people.’’ 

As to the effect of great individual for¬ 
tunes oil the liberties and moral state of 
the Americans, such fortunes already ex¬ 
ist, and have long c.\isted. There are 
men ill America worth half a million ot 
pounds sfcrling each. Hut, as these riches 
have not been derived from luxes, they 
have not impoverished and degraded any 
part of the community in their accumula¬ 
tion ; and as it is impossible that they 
should be employed in the jnirchasc of 
lloroifghs, they do not appear to be dan¬ 
gerous to public liberty'. The Edinburgh 
lleviowers ilatlcr themselves, that these 
rich merchants will, in time, become the 
Lords of the country; and, they tell us, 
that our government ouglit to coiieiliate 
their friciulslitp before hand. Thc.se wise 
critics know, or appear to know, very 
little about the matter. They seem very 
uneasy at the existence of a great demo¬ 
cracy. They are anxious to see it con¬ 
verted into a “ more dis>djiedi’ state 
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with “ a great bothj of aris/ocracjf, able 
to protect the jjpoplo against the throne, 
aiid <lir tltrone against the people.” In 
short, tliev itch all over to see a list of 
“ Iloy.il iiiirglis” in America. I dare 
say the Americans will be much obliged to 
them loi' their anxiety ; but, I am vary 
sure, that they will think tliernselves 
better protecieii by their power of choos¬ 
ing their own public servants, than they 
xvoiild be by any great boilt/ of Nobles,” 
even ii imported from Scotland, and if 
Mr. Jii'i'iii'.Y iiiinself were to go out as 
king. No, Sir, I do not believe, that the 
Anit'iicans will be very lik> lv to fall upon 
the sciieiiif of rearing a throne for the pur¬ 
pose of wanting “ « boilij oj g reut Nobles" 
to Mliem against tii.it tliione. Such 

brilliant sciiemes they will leave, with all 
humiiitv, to xUo polished a.m\ nJinvU na¬ 
tions of huiope. 

Now, "Sir, after taking a review of what 
1 have he>e done invscif the, honour to 
submit to your perusal, how wild, how 
ridiculous, .ip|H*arthe notions, which have 
lately been so much in vogue : namely, 
*' that taxes, however heavy, do not injure 
a cuiiiiiiiiniiy, because, though taken 
“ from one man, tliej are given to another; 
fi —that the amount of them still remain.s 
amongst the whole of a peo|)le ; — that 
‘‘ they do not tend to degrade the la- 
bonrer, who must, under all changes 
“ still 1). coutined to what will satisfy the 
mere calls of hunger and thirst;—that 
it is no matter how great is a nation’s 
‘‘ debt, seeing that it owes it all lo itself; 

— that taxes and public, debts are 
“ riches”—and the like? How clearly 
do the foregoing facts and illustrations 
show all these notions to be false! 

As to the topics which will form a very 
natural conclusion to this discussion; 
namel}, the manner in which our taxe.s 
are assessed and levied ; the number and 
description of persons employed in the 
business oi examining into our piivatc 
concerns in order to assess us; the pur¬ 
poses to which the taxes are applied ; how 
they are spent in some glaring instances; 
and what is the ellect, on our liberties, of 
this system of taxation and debts :—these 
and several other topics, connected with 
the interesting subject, are all perfectly 
familiar lo you. but, they arc not, and 
cannot be so familiar in other countries, 
and, as a thorough knowledge with regard 
.to them must be of great bciieQt to a 
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people situated as the Americans are, I 
intend to treat of them, in the most 
ample inanner, through the press of that 
country. 1 am, Sir, 

With the greatest respect. 

Your most humble and obedient servant, 

Wm. CoBBKTr. 

P. S.—Sir,—^Since writing the above, 
the President’s message to the. Congress 
has come to hand. It is given below; and, 
from it you will learn how prosperous are 
the alluii's of that great republic; nor will 
yon forget, that llic chief magistrate of 
America, now containing a population 
equal, porliaps, to that of England, bcot- 
laiid, and Wales, is content with a salary 
of about G,0t)0 pounds a year. Let the ad¬ 
vocates of costlj/ government look at this. 
Lot them compare t^'i' state of Americ.T. 
with our state; Jet them view a com¬ 
merce and navigation nearly equal lo our 
own ; let them look at the astonishing 
progress of manufactures in the llepuh- 
lic; let them look at her deeds in arms 
both by land and by sea; and, when they 
have so done, let them jiroduce, if they 
can, one single reason in support of cost- 
Ilf goi'd nincnt. The present prosperity 
of the Republic is such us to beggar all 
description. What a contrast! England, 
at the end of her wars, is plunged into 
indescribable distress : America, at the 
end of her war, starts in a career of pros¬ 
perity iinparralleled. 

I here insert an extract from a letter, 
written lo me by a gciiilcman in Philadel¬ 
phia ill November last. From it also you 
will be able to judge, of what is going on 
under the cheap government of America. 

“ The approaching session of Congress 
“ will be an important one. There is 
much to review', to establish, and to 
“ provide for ; but executive power has 
“ obtained so much influence that it is 
probable the session will be more oc- 
cupied on that subject than on the 
finances, the public credit, the peace 
establishment, the navy, the treaty, 
“ the import revenues, &c. There are 
several candidates already in the list 
“ for President, — Mon no, CniNTO-v, 
CiiAWFUKu, J. Q. Aoams, R. King, 
“ Cii. Jno. Mabsiiai.1.. They appear, 
at present, to stand the chances of 
“ their order above. Indeed, Xivafedt- 
ral party have so much played the 
fool; so much transcended all rational 
ideas, both as the abusers of power 
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when in, and Ihe abusers of liberty 
when out, thatAasa party, they have 
‘‘ no sort of chaicc for an ascendancy, 
“ unless when the Democrats become 
“ too corrupt to sustain th(>inselv(>s, or 
abuse their power equally with the 
“ federalists ; then they may look for 
“ power, lint the elements of parties 
‘‘ will be totally dissolved and rc-founded 
before that can happen.—'I’he late war 
has made a great change in favour of 
“ national feelings here. The easterti 
“ people departed so much from their 
“ re|)iited cunning and sagacity as to in- 
“ volve all who had ever the name of 
thinking with thorn.—In civil oi social 
ail'airs here, commerce, never o.vhibitcd 
so much activity. Indeed, 1 suspect 
it will be over done, to the ruin of many 
adventurers here and of their creditors 
in England. The imports in amount, 
.since the peace, have been unexampled, 
but various causes haring banished the 
precious mel.ils, the sort of credit 
attached to their presence has had a 
‘‘ considerable inllueiice on the c.xchange 
•• betw’een the States. Interna! industry 
*■' has reaeliod a iieight, of wrhich you can 
“ form no adeifuate eonceptiuii. ’I'lie 
woollens of tin- coarse fabric leave the 
*• foreign coarse goods without price 
“ in the market. It is th6 same with 
‘‘ foarse cottons, 'riie, luxurious arti- 
“ cles are those alone for which there 
“ is no competiiioii here. I wear as 
good superline broad cloth made iiere, 
at seven dollars, as can be brought here 
from England hir eleven dollars. It 
'' is fashion alone witieh will sell the 
“ latter; and you may imagine how long 
fashion can prevail. Works in metal 
•• of every denomination have made a 
great progress. Argaiid lamps are made 
in this city from the raw material. At 
Pittsburgh vve have glass girandoles 
engraved, equalling (hose of Venice in 
“ brilliancy and beauty. — Recollect, 
‘‘ Pittshuigli i.s the Fort Pitt of 1703 ; 
‘‘ and that town now contains 10,000 
inhahitams, and a new town is rising 
up, vailed Atvii liinnitighantf on the 
“ oppo.sitv! side of the Monungehela. 

This city (I hiladelphia) has tripled its 
“ settled extent since you were here. 
“ The improvements here arc such as 
“ thpse who have not been out of Europe 
“ could not credit. We shall have two 
new States in (he ensuing year, Missi- 
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“ sippiaiul Ituiiuj both which have above 
“ 70,000 inhabitants. Illinois will follow 
‘‘ in less than 4 years. It has 40.000 in- 
“ habitants.” 

•\iul, Sir, all this has taken place under 
cheap government. This great na: .v»n has 
I risen up under a guveriimeiit Wii'iout 
I splendour ; without show of any kind; 
without an established church; without 
any power existing any where to restrain 
the expression of opinions regarding relv- 
giv>ii; without a single soldier to give <4. her 
protection or ornament to the chiei ruler, 
or any oflicer, belonging to th • govern¬ 
ment. This great nation has iii s risen 
up without any power to enforve lue law 
he»idcs that of the cunstubli''s slail. All 
this prosperity, all the means of cair>ing 
on war willi success, hive been the work 
of laws flamed by a l^iegi.slutiire, the mem¬ 
bers of wliicti, logetlier with twe ciiief 
Magistrate himself, have been elected btf 
the people at large. Let th-' v'liemi s of 
parliamontary reform show U", tin n, if 
llu'y can, why simil.ir ell'ecls, ii> tar as 
local circumstances would admit, •ihoulil 
not he jirodueed by similar causes, in any 
other country as well us in Airieriea, and 
cspeeially in that country from vviiicti ilie 
people of .Vmeriea originally went Let 
them show us, why a free choice ol repre- 
-sentatives should not lead to prosperity' 
here. Let (hem show us vv iiy this free 
choice, which has been accompan.etl with 
such beneticial elfects in America, vviiicli 
produces iieaee and piospeiily , w Inc.i dis¬ 
penses willi all miliiary force e.\ce| ■ for 
the more pui'iioses of war, which ...ives 
society almost wilhivut crimes ; i. t tneui 
tell us, why that free elioici of re.-rc'Cn- 
tatives should not be trieil in England. 
Loiiii Mii.'i’o-n expicssevl his wish to come 
to close quarlers with the lleformers. 
Jlis liordshii) has here a very fair oppor¬ 
tunity of gratityiiig liis wishc.s. Let him 
show us such prosperity here as 1 here 
show him under an elective goveru" 
meiit. J.ct him jiroducc an assembly , like 
the American Congress, who know not 
what a soldier means, except as a per¬ 
son employed agniust a foreign enemy. 
Let them tell us how it is, that at theeiidof 
war, we iiiid ourselves steept d in misery, 
while the happiness of America invites all 
the world to her shores. 

It will no loiigcr\lo, Sir, fur the inso. 
lent foes of freedom to speak of America 
witli contempt. Her jiopulation, com- 
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merce, navigation, manufucturcs, are all 
equal, or soon iinist be equal, to ours. 
Her statesmen and iegi'-lalors yield to 
hone ill talent. Her armies and fleets 
liavc extorted the udiniratiun of the whole 
world. She can no longer be looked 
upon as a little or a new nation ; no longer 
can they protend that her form of govern¬ 
ment is (HI experiment. All the predic¬ 
tions of those, who said she must have a 
king and an aristocracy, hate been fiilsi- 
fied. It is now clearly proved, that even the 
wealth of coninierce is innoxious, where 
the .siiiallncii <'•' the taxes leave so large a 
]]niiion of ii.come to the labourer as to 
cause a continnal increase of independent 
men, and to deprive eveil the richest men | 
of the power of gathering about them aii) i 
very great body of dependents, while the ] 
gcner.ii absence of want enables the very 
poorest of the people to obtain a SiitTi- 
ciency of iiscfnl education without the 
aid of charities or sccicties^ the education 
derived from whirli is that of a pauper 
or liegi^ar, and must bond the mind to¬ 
wards slavery rather than towards free¬ 
dom. 

REMr.DIF.S. 

Siu,—I have laid down tlie iVational 
Hcbf at a 'ihocsano mici.iuxs infofoj 
and I liave intimated that the J^cAcr. Ks- 
I’ABr.isMvir.NT must he ?/eic vast to lit it 
in some measure to ccis/iiig cirrunistanccs ; 
for 1 suppose no man in his senses will 
assert that a certain analogy ought not to 
exist between the head, the hcffij, and 
limbs. Without entering into the minu- 
tite of laboured detail,—w itliout descend¬ 
ing to the herculean invidious drudgery 
of weighing to a scruple every judge, 
clerk, placeman,minister, &:c.&c. &c. &c. 

In that graduated balance which the out¬ 
stretched arm of ECONOMY must now 
set up, — without absolutely fixing the 
maximum and minimum as applicable to 
pay, allowances, or salary of the above 
persons (though under the actual pressure, 
no man in oiTicc would, I think, be in 
danger of incurring public odium if he de~ 
dined to receive more than £f3C)00 per 
annum),—without doing all this, I think 
it will be sufficient to say, generally, that 
sinecures ought to be abolished ; that no 
office, place, or situation under the crown, 
to which a salary is attached, ought now 
to be continued, unless 6on« Jide neces¬ 
sary ; and at all cvent.s, tliat where sala- 
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ries have been expressly raised to meet 
increased expenditure during the war, 
such salaiies ought to revert to their ori¬ 
ginal standard, as the cause of increase 
ceases to operate; — that the army and 
navy should instantly be put on the lowest 
[iractieablc establishment;—and by the 
l»ye, upon the broad principle of national 
justice and common sense, it is to be 
hojied that the 30,000 British trooivs to 
be kept in France, will be fed, clothed, 
and pair!, at the entire eharge of that 
country. Jf the hand of retn'iichmenl be 
prudently and ligidly applied, us here 
suggested, tlie IVace Establishment might 
cerlainly he brought within ten millions. 
Even this, with the interest of the National 
D('l)t, would give a lolal of near sixty 
millions to be providct! for annually by 
faxes. I say' nothing at present of the 
Sinking Fund. Allowing that In 1814 
the amount of the permanent faxes was 
41 millions, and of the war taxes 24 mil¬ 
lions, in all 08 millions, 1 think it pretty 
evident for the reasons assigned in your 
lust Register, that in 1810 the same taxes, 
ronsidering the depreciation of agricul¬ 
tural produce, and the consequent opera¬ 
tion of this depreciation on other articles 
of consumption, would not exceed hO 
millions. If so, here would be at once a 
nr.i’K rr of t*cn millions ! But if if should 
bethought decorous that the war tuxes, 
which were avowedly laid on for the pur¬ 
poses of war, should not be continued in 
I peace, then the diticit would swell tt> 
i thirty millions! However, as in that case, 
taxes, under other names, must be im¬ 
posed to answer the exigency of the times, 

] J will go on the sup])nsition that the total 
I revenue might yield .00 millions: and if 
I so, remember we shall be taxed higlier in 
proportion to the prices current, and to 
our intrinsic means, than we were during 
the war !—Well, then, what is the upshot 
of all this ? Why, that the country will 
have to pay nearlij sixty millions out of 
fifty I You have heard, perhaps, of the 
old Scotch taylor, who by dint of con¬ 
trivance an.l second sight, with a little 
turning and twisting, made himself a tolera¬ 
ble coat, and his wife a very decent petticoat 
out of his uncle’s old breeches ! Without 
dwelling on the merits of this cross-legged 
artijit, it would be very pleasing to us ail 
if some of the Budget-makers could so far 
imitate his ingenuity, ns to apply his prin¬ 
ciple of measuring, cutting, and managing, 
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to tho busiiic.<is hi liaiul. But a.s I have 
1)0 great hopes on that score, I must pro¬ 
ceed to niy UEMKDIES at once. If the 
mountain cannot go to Mahomet, the old 
adage is that Mahomet must go to the 
mountain ; and so I fear it must be in the 
case before us. ff we cannot by any 
human ell’ort, short of downright exhaus¬ 
tion, screw up the old Tax Machine to a 
higher pitch than fifty millions, and in 
truth that is a fearful height, a di/zy 
height, nay, considering the prices cur¬ 
rent, it is a height apparently inaccessible 
even to the financial pinion of Mr. Itus- 
hisson—what then is to be done ? Aichi- 
medes boasted that, could he but find a 
proper place to rest his machinery upon, 
he could move the terrestrial globe from 
its orbit; fortunately, the place he wanted 
was never discovered, and this poor world 
of on IS was allowe«l to continue as the .Vl- 
mighty had placed it ! So here, too, could 
Mr. 11. but flap one foot on an 1 Si. bushel, 
.and the other on a pennjjquartern loaf, 
ho might get a coiironiidcd good purchase, 
and I dare say screw uji (lie nuichinc to 
above .W millions, c'vcn during a peiiod of 
peace. But, Sir, we must lahe things as 
they actually arc : and taking them as thc> 
•ire, I think n)}seir fnrtitied in again ven¬ 
turing it as my deeided opinion, that fifty 
millions is (he highest point, (he tie plus 
to wliich taxation can possibly be carried. 
If so, how is an expenditure of sixty mil¬ 
lions to be met by a revenue of fifty ? 
'J'liis is an ugly question ! it speaks so- 
iumes :—ln'fore it, (he lady-like calcula¬ 
tions of Fidinburgh llevicwers lose all 
their charm, and prove hollow, shallow, 
and inconclusive. AVhen (hey talked of 
the permanent revenue collected in 1811 
a.s applicable to 1816, they should at least 
have endeavoured to shew that the cur¬ 
rent prices of the former year xcould con¬ 
tinue permaHntt in the latter. This fact 
should have been established; for on the 
permanency/ of the source, that is of the 
current prices, must depend the perma¬ 
nency of the revenue thence arising. This 
they have not attempted to do; nay, 1 
much doubt whether in their zeal and 
hurry, and pride of budget building, they 
would not have deemed it a reflection on 
their genius, to have consulted (heir un¬ 
derstanding ! And most assuredly, when, 
sans ceremonie, without even a garde a 
vans, at one stroke of the pen, they 
bring down (he peace establishment to 
7 millions, they must have concluded that 
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ministers, the royal household, judges, 
together with their wives and daughters, 
and the maids of honour, had come to 
Some kind of patriotic resolution of living 
on oaimeal, and going sans culottc, accord¬ 
ing to Scotch costume : and that the sol¬ 
diers and sailors, following up so brilliant 
an example, had made some sort of offer 
to serve for nothing, and live for a few 
years to come on those immense loads of 
glory acquired during the war 1 For, 
wii ‘ out some pKin of this nature, it is dilli- 
cult to imagiiK* how Mr. Iluskissoii will be 
able to come down to this calculation. 
Oh no, no, vc wise men of the North, that 
will never do, I assure you:—no, 7 mil¬ 
lions will not do’at all ; unless you could 
transfer (he seat of government to the 
Orkneys, or some of your scraggy hospi¬ 
table highlands towards the iioith pole, 
where want of roads and eternal snow, 
might preclude the expensive necessity of 
coaches, carriages, chariots, barouches; 
and where want of cooks, and want of any 
thing to eat, might preclude the unpleasant 
necessity of overmuch feasting and ca- 
rou.siiig;—for whatever the Reviewers may 
be pleased to say as to (he horned cattle 
of all denominations which Scotland pours 
annually into our country, all the world 
knows the beef is put on in Fiigland. Vet 
I much doubt vihetherthc logic of these 
Reviewers will prove suiliciently persuasive 
to draw' these great folks so far Noith !— 
No, your seven millions will not do ; 
ten is the very lowest which even 1 dare 
propose, and (hat sum must be well and 
frugally managed, in order that all the 
servants of the vroien may cut a little. 
And, indeed, ton millions will appear no 
great matter, w hen you consider that Sir 
'J’imothy cannot endure the smell of claret, 
under half a guinea per bottle; and that 
my lady would rather go into hysterics 
than go to court without a cart load of 
jewels, and a few thousand pounds worth 
of brocade, tissue, and goose feathers, 
ostrich 1 would say. But, stop; it is high 
time 1 should apoligizc to you and to 
your readers for having allowed the ignis 
fatiius budget of those Edinburgh Re¬ 
viewers, to carry us so far out of our 
path. If then my calculations are correct, 
if there shall exist a deficit of ten millions, 
what is to be done ? If I have succeeded 
in shewing that the revenue, under existing 
circumstances, is not likely to exceed 50 
millions, we shall in vain cast a wishful 
eye to that quarter—No; we must neither 
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delude nor flatter ourselves; we must 
learn to look at our situation fully in the 
face. Whither then shall wo lice for 
succ'>ur ?—Will our dear fiioiids the Rus- 
siaii', or Prussians, nr liis Holiness the 
Pope, oi (he King of Naples, or the gratc- 
J'ul /M idiiiaiid of Spain, or the King of 
Ho'laiid, or any other royal personages 
let us lutve ii few million^ at this juncture, 
think you, to adjust our accounts a little? 
1 frar not.— W'ill l.iuuis stretch a point 
in our helialf? Oh, dear no, poor man, 
he is sadly put to it himself! V^ery well, 
then, after all our ell'orts and sacrifices, 
dues uobudj cure a sliver for us and our 
Jiudget ? You shake your head ; then, 
by all that’s good and gracious, Sir, icr 
have beenJighling for some purjwse during 
the la\f tjitar/rr of a ventiirif ! ! ! The 
remedy must be found at Jiome, or it vtill 
be foil ml no where. If the revenue cannot 
be increased to meet the expenditure', the 
expenditure must be decreased to suit itself 
to the 7'cvenue. Yes, you may hem and 
haw, and pisha, and shrug up the shoulders, 
j'ou may twist and turn the point how 
you will, and which way you A\ill, still 
you must come to that at last. The only 
method that occurs to me of decreasing 
the public expenditure, after having led 
the luntracions foot of strict economy into 
every private family, and most scrupu¬ 
lously annihilated every source of lavish 
or unnecessary expenco under government, 
and by that means brought down the 
peace establishment as low as possible, 
vvoulfl be to diminish the interest on the 
National Debt oxr i irni. 1 am per¬ 
fectly aware of the extreme delicacy and 
importance of this subject. 1 am fully 
alive to the peril of establishing a pre¬ 
cedent so novel, so dangerous ; but, to 
remove these alarms I would propose that 
the measure should originate zeith the 
fundholders themselves. The faith of 
government, tlie groat pillars of public 
credit, public security, and confidence, 
would be too seriously shaken and endan¬ 
gered by the agitation of such a measure 
in parliament. No, Sir, nothing, not 
even the urgent necessity of the thing, 
could excuse, much less justify such a 
proceeding. To divest it of all objections, 
and give it all the weight and advantage 
of which it is susceptible, I think it ex|ie- 
diciit that it should he the sole, the spon¬ 
taneous act of the fundholders themselves : 
'such a commendable and patriotic sacrifice 
on the part of the fundliolders would, I 


know, involve many objects for mature 
consideration; some of which, with your 
usual penetration, you did not fail to fore¬ 
see and point oat in a former Register. 
Rut it would be matter of regret if a 
measure so necessary and beneficial should 
fall to the ground, merely because a few 
awkward difliculties happen to give it a 
somewhat forbidding aspect. It is enough 
for me to have pointed out/Ac remedy^ and 
the persons by whom it should be pre¬ 
scribed ;—(he measure is perfectly capable 
of those ulterior arrangements .md qualifi¬ 
cations, which will remove all obstacles. 
After all, though in my next 1 may pro¬ 
bably dwell a little longer on this point, 

( do not mean to say that this remedy is 
very delectable or even palatable ; but a 
man must be an idcot, if, after having 
feasted himself up to the eyes on turtle and 
turtle soup, he would on the morrow, 
rather die of starvation, than put up with 
a mutton chop. Besides, let it be remem¬ 
bered that even at 4 per centum, the fund¬ 
holder w'ill ntill have many little comforts 
about him ; and though he may turn up 
his nose at the dwindled size of his de¬ 
canter (dwindled, alas! from a bottle to a 
pint,) yet he may still hug himself, and 
laugh in his sleeve as he beholds the pitiful 
farmer, grumbling and croaking over his 
small beer, V>r squatting, like Job, though 
not so patiently', on his wretched dunghill. 
If it be asked, how shall the fundholders, 
(though burning with impatience to come 
forward) come to any thing like a general 
understanding on this great matter?—The 
answer is, let a few prominent capitalists 
set (he business afloat:—an advertisement 
in your Register, which I believe visits 
every week every town in Rngland, soli¬ 
citing the YKAs, not nays, by parishes, 
would operate like wild fre; from the 
Land’s end to the Orkneys not a no would 
be beard ! 1! J<«>t those who object to 

this remedy have the goodness to point out 
the grounds of any measure of equal utility 
and magnitude, that shall be fraught with 
less inconvenience. As to setting more 
paper afloa*', I do look upon that as the 
most ruinous of all ruinous expedients. 

B. R. 

OFFICIAL PAPERS. 

AMKRICA. 

IVashington, Dec. 5, 1815.—This day, 
at twelve o’clock, the President of the 
United States transmitted to both Houses 
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of Congress, tlie following Message, by 
Mr. Todd, his Secretary 

Fellow CitizcHS of the Senate anil the 
Jtoase of llcprese7itativcs,'^\ have the satis¬ 
faction, on oiir present meeting, of being 
able to communicate to you the successful 
termination of the war which had heen 
commenced against the United States by the 
Regency of Algiers. The squadron, in ad¬ 
vance, on that service, under Commodoie 
Decatur, Inst not a moment after its arrival 
in the Mediterranean, in seeking the naval 
force of the enemy, then cruising in that 
sea, and succeeded in capturing tw’o of his 
ships, one of them the principal ship, com¬ 
manded by the Algerine Admiral. The 
high chaiacter of the American Commander 
was biilliantly sustained on the occasion, 
which brought his own ship into close action 
with that of his adversary, as was the accus¬ 
tomed gallantry of all the officers and rneit 
actually engaged. Having prepared the 
way by this demonstration of American 
skril and prowess, he hastened to the poit of 
Algiers, where peace was promptly yielded 
to his victorious force. In the terms stipu¬ 
lated, the rights a' d honoirr of the United 
Slates were particularly consulted, by a per¬ 
petual fclirtquisltmcnt, on the part «»f the 
i)cy, of all pretensrons to tribute from them 
The nnpic'-sions which have thus been made, 
strengthened as they will have been by siil 
sequent transactions with the Regencies of 
Tunis and Tripoli, by the appeaiaitce of the 
larger force wlrich followed under Commo¬ 
dore Bainhridge, the chief in command of 
the expedition, and by the judicious precau¬ 
tionary anangements left by him in that 
cjuaiter, alToid a reasonable prospect of fu¬ 
ture security, for the valuable portion of 
our commerce whicli passes within reach of 
the Baihary cruisers. 

It is another source of satisfaction that the 
Treaty of Peace with Cieat Britain has been 
succeeded by a convention on the subject 
of commerce, concluded by the Plenipoten¬ 
tiaries of I'le two countries. In this result 
a dispositioti is manifested on the part of 
that nation, corresponding with the dispo¬ 
sition of the United States, which, it may 
be hoped, will be improved into liberal ai- 
langements on other subjee ts, on which the 
parlies have mutual interests, or which might 
endanger their futuie h.armony. (’ongiess 
will decide on tire expediency of promoting 
such a sequel, by giving effect to the mea¬ 
sure of confining the American navigation 
to American seamen; a nie.-isuic which, at 
the same time that it might have that conci¬ 
liatory tendency, would have the further 


advantage of increasing the independence of 
our navigation, and the resources of our 
maritime rights. 

In conforiniiy with the articles of the 
Ti'caty of fibent, rcluliiig to the Indians, as 
well as with a view to the tranquillity of our 
western and north western frontiers, mea¬ 
sures were taken to establish an immediate 
peace with the several tribes who had liecn 
engaged in hostilities against the United 
.States. Such of them as were invited to 
Det" it acceded readily to a |•cnewal of the 
forme! treaties of friendship. Of the otlter 
tribes who were invited to a statirm on the 
Mniissippi, the greater nuinbci b.ivi, also 
accepted the peace offered to them. The 
residue, consisting of the more distant tribes, 
or parts of tribcE, reniain to be biought 
over by further explanations, or by such 
other means as iii;iy beadap'ted to the dispo¬ 
sition tliey may finally rlisr losc. 

The Indian tribes within, and hurdciing 
on our southeri'. frontiers, whom a cruel 
war on their part had coinpelWd us to chas¬ 
tise into peace, have lately shown a rr-stless- 
ness, which has called for preparatory mea¬ 
sures for repressing it, and for protecting 
the Commissioners engaged in cariying the 
terms of the peace into execution. 

The execution of the act for fixing the 
military peace establishment, has been at¬ 
tended with difficulties which even now can 
only be oveicorne by legislative The 

election of othcers ; the payment and dis¬ 
charge of the troops enlisted for the war; the 
payment of the relaliied ttoo|)s, and their 
re-union from dct.iilied and distant stations ; 
the collectioii and security of the public pio- 
perty, in the quarter-master, commissaiy 
anil OKliiiaiicc departments; and tire con- 
sUiit ine‘lical assistance requited in hospitals 
and garrisons, rendered a complete execution 
of the act impracticable on the first of May, 
the period more immediately contemplated. 
.As soon, however, as circumstances would 
permit, and as far as it had been practicable, 
consistenth with the public interest, the re¬ 
duction of the army has been accomplished ; 
but the appropriations for its pay, and for 
other branches of the military set vice, hav¬ 
ing proved inadequate, the earliest attention 
to that subject will he necessary ; and the 
expciliency of continuing u|)on the peace 
establishment the .Staff' Otiicers, who have 
hitherto been provisionally retained, is also 
recommended to the consideration of Con¬ 
gress. 

In the performance of the c.vecutiv« duly 
upon this occasion, there has nut been want¬ 
ing a just sensibility to the merits of the Arne- 
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rican Army during tlic Jate war; but the ob¬ 
vious policy and design in fixing an efiicient 
military peace establishment, did not afford 
an opportunity to distinguish the aged and 
infirm, on account of their past services j nor 
the wounded and disabled, on account of 
their present sufferings. The extent of the 
reduction, indeed, unavoidably involved the 
exclusion of many meiitorious officers of 
every rank, fiom the service of their coun¬ 
try; and so equal, as well as so numerous, 
were the claims to attention, that a decision 
by the standard of compaiative merit, could 
seldom be attained. Judged, however, in 
candour, by a general standard of positive 
merit, the Army Register will, it is believed, 
do honour to the establishment; while tltc 
ejase of those officers, whose names are not 
included in it, devolves, with the strongest 
interest, upon the legislative authority, for 
such provision as shall he deemed the best 
calculated to give support and solace to the 
veteran and invalid; to display the benefi¬ 
cence as well as the justice of the Govern¬ 
ment; and to inspire a martial zeal for the 
public service, upon every future emergency. 

Although the embarrassments arising from 
the want of an uniform national ciiricncy 
have not been diminished, since the ad¬ 
journment of Congiess, gieat satisfaction 
has been derived, in contemplating the revi¬ 
val of the public ciedit, and the efficiency of 
the public resources. The receipts into the 
Treasury from the vaiious bianclics cf re¬ 
venue, during the nine months ending on 
the 30th of .September last, have been esti¬ 
mated at twelve millions and ahalfofdollars 
the issues of Treasury Notes of every deno¬ 
mination, during the same period, anion nled 
to the sum of fourteen millions of dollars: 
and there was also obtained upon the loan, 
during the same period, a sum of nine inil- 
liotis of dollars, of which the sum of six mil¬ 
lions of dollars was subsetihed in cash, and 
the sum of three millions of dollais in Trea¬ 
sury notes.—With these mean«. added to the 
sum of one million and a half of dollars, 
being the balance of money in thel'icasury 
on the 1st of .lanuary, there has been paid, 
between the 1st of January and the 1st of 
Octolrer, on account of the appropriations 
of the preceding and of the prepcnt year (e.v- 
clusirely of the amount of the Treasury 
Notes subscribed to the loan, and the amount 
redeemed in the payment of duties and 
taxes), the aggicgate sum of thirty-three 
millions and a half of dollars, leaving a 
balance then in the Treasury estimated at 
the sum of three millions of dollars. Indc- 
pendant, however, of the arrearages due for 


military services and supplies, it is presumed* 
that a further sum of five millions of dollars, 
including the interest on the public debt, 
payable on the 1st of January next, will be 
demanded at the Treasury to (oinplete the 
expenditures of the present year, and for 
which the existing ways and means will 
sufficiently provide. 

The national debt, as it was asceitaiiicd 
on (he 1st of October last, amounted in the 
whole to the sum of one hundred and twenty 
millions of dollars, consisting of the unre¬ 
deemed balance of tlic debt conn acted before 
the late war (thirty-nine millions of dollars), 
the amount of the funded debt contracted 
in consequence of the war, (sixty-four mil¬ 
lions of dollars, and the amount of the nn- 
fiMuled and floating debt (including the 
various issues of Trcasuiy Notes), seventeen 
million of dollars is in a giadoal course of 
payment. There will, probably, be some 
addition to the public debt, upon the liqui¬ 
dation ofvarious claims which aic depending; 
and a conciliatory disposition on the pari of 
Congress may lead honourably and advan¬ 
tageously (o an equitable arrangement of the 
militia expcnces, inctiried by the several 
States, without the previous sanction or 
authority of the (jovemment of the United 
States. Jfnt, when it is considered that tiie 
new, as well as the old, poition of the debt 
has been rbntracted in the assertion of the 
national rights and independence; and when 
it is recollected, that the public expendi¬ 
tures, not being exclusively bestowed upon 
subjects of a transient natuie, will long be 
visible in the number and cquipiiieiits of the 
American navy, in the military works for 
the defence of our liarbonrs and onr fron¬ 
tiers, and in the supplies of onr aiseuals and 
magazines; the amount will hear a gratify- 
ing comparison with the objects which have 
hern attained, as well as with the resource 
of the country. 

The arrangement of the finances, with a 
view to the receipts and expenditures of a 
permanent peace r.stahiishnicnt, will neces¬ 
sarily enter into the deliberations of Con¬ 
gress during the picsciit session, [t is (rue, 
that the hnproved condition of the public 
revenue will not only afTord the means of 
maintaining the faith of the Government 
with its creditors inviolate, and of prose¬ 
cuting successfully the measures of the most 
liberal policy; hut will also justify an im¬ 
mediate alleviation of burthens imposed by 
the necessities of the war. It is, however, 
essential to every modification of the finances, 
that the benefits of an uniform national 
currency should be restored to the compiU'' 
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nity. The absence of the precious metals, 
will, it is believed, be a tcmporaiy evil ; 
but until they can be ay^ain rendered (be 
I'ciieraL medium 'of exchange, it devolves 
on the wisdom of Congress to provide a sub¬ 
stitute, which shall equally engage the con¬ 
fidence, and accommodate the wants of the 
citizens throughout the Union. If the ope¬ 
ration of the state banks cannot pioducc 
this result, the probable operation of a na- 
liorial hank will merit consideration; and if 
neither of these expedients be deemed ef¬ 
fectual, it may become necessary to ascer¬ 
tain the terms upon which the notes of the 
Ciovernment, (no longer required as an in¬ 
strument of credit) shall be issued, upon 
motives of general policy, as a common me¬ 
dium of circulation- 

Notwifhstanding the security for future 
repose which the United States ought to 
find in their love of peace, and tlicir con¬ 
stant respect for the rights of other nations, 
the chaiactcr oP the times particulaily in¬ 
culcates the lesson, that, whether to prevent 
or repel danger, we ouglit not to hr unpre¬ 
pared for it. This consideration will suf¬ 
ficiently recommend to ('ongress a liberal 
provision for the immediate extension and 
gradual completion of the woiks of defence, 
both fixed and floating, on our maritime 
frontier, and an adequate provision for 
guarding our inland frontier against dan¬ 
gers to which certain portions of it may 
continue to he exposed. 

As an improvement on our military esfa- 
hlishment, it will deserve the consideration 
of Uongicss, whether a coips of invalids 
might not be so oiganiacd and employed, as 
at once to aid in flie support of meritorious 
individuals, excluded by age or infirmities 
from the existing establishment, and to pie- 
serve to the public the benefit of their sta¬ 
tionary services, ami of their exemplary ' 
discipline. 1 recommend, also, an enlarge¬ 
ment of the military academy aheady esta¬ 
blished, and the establishment of otheis in 
other sections of the Union. And I cannot 
press too much on the attention of Con¬ 
gress, such a classification and organi/atinn 
of the militia, as will most eilcctually rendcr 
it the safeguard of a free state. If experi¬ 
ence has shewn, in the late splendid acliicvu- 
nients of militia, tlie value of this resource 
for the public defence, it has shewn also the 
importance of that skill in the use of arms, 
and that familiarity with the essential rules 
of discipline, which cannot be expected . 
from the regulations now in force. With j 
this subject is ultima'.cly connected the iic- ] 
cessity of accomuiodatiug the laws, in every i 


respect, to the great object of enabling the 
political authority of the Union to employ, 
promptly and cfiectually, the physical power 
of the Union, in (he cases designated by the 
(Constitution. 

The sigi’il services which have been ren¬ 
dered by luir navy% and the capacities it has 
developed for tlie successful co-operation in 
(he national defence, will give to .hat por¬ 
tion of the public foicc its full value in the 
eyes of Uongress, at an epoch which calls 
for 'he constant vigilance of all (.iovern- 
ments. To picserve tlio ships now in a 
sounil state ; to complete those already con¬ 
templated ; to provide amply the unpeiish- 
able materials for piompt augmentations, 
and to improve the existing arrangementa 
into more advantageou.s establishments, for 
the construction, the rcj).urs, and the secu¬ 
rity of vessels of war, is dictated by the 
souiidc-sl policy. 

(n adjusting the duties on imports to the 
object of revenue, the influence of the tariff 
on maiiiifactuies will necessaiily picsent it¬ 
self for consideration. However wise the 
theory may bo, which leaves to the sagacity 
and inteicst of individuals the application 
of their industry and resources, there are in 
this, as in other cases, exceptions to the ge¬ 
neral rule. Besides the condition which (ho 
theory itself implies, of a reciprocal adop¬ 
tion by other nations, experience teaches, 
that so many ciicuinstances must occur in 
introducing and maturing manufacturing 
establishments, especially of the moic com¬ 
plicated kinds, that a country may remain 
lung without them, although sufiiciently ad¬ 
vanced, and ill some respects even pcculi- 
nily fitted for carrying tliem on witli success. 
Under cirruiiistanccs giving a powcifii] im- 
pul.se to inanulactiiring industry, it has made 
among ns a progic.ss, and exhibited an effi¬ 
ciency, which justify tiie belief, that with a 
pinteclioii not iHore than is due to the ciitei- 
piising citizens whose iii'cicsts are now at 
slake, it will become, at an early day, not 
<tnly .safe against occasional competitions 
from abroad, but a source of domestic 
wealth, and even nfexteinni coininerce. fn 
selecting the blanches more cspecla'ly en¬ 
titled to the public patronage, a jireferciice 
is dbviously claimed liy such as will relieve 
the United States fioin a dependence on fo¬ 
reign supplic*, evci sulijcct to casual fai¬ 
lures, for articles necessary for the public 
defence, or connected with the jirimary 
wants of individuaN. It will bean additional 
rcconi'nendatioii of particular manufactures, 
where the materials for tlicin arc extensively 
diawn fiom our ngricultuic, and cense- 
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quently impart and insure to that great fund 
of national prosperity and independence, an 
eDC"ii>iix'‘mt rit which cannot fail to be re> 
wardf •! 

Aiiioiig (he means of advancing the pub¬ 
lic iiiK-iest, (he ocravion is a proper one for 
recalling (he attent on of Congiess to the 
great importance of estahli.shing throughout 
oui country the reads and canals, which can 
best he cxccuti d under the national autho¬ 
rity. No objects within (lie circle of poli¬ 
tical eron<>in\ so richly repay the cxpcncc 
bestoweil on them: tlieieare none, the uti¬ 
lity of which IS more universally ascertained 
and ackno«vledgcd; none that do more ho¬ 
nour to the Govei nmeut, whose wise and 
enlarged pntiiotism duly‘appreciates them. 
Nor is iheie any country which presents a 
field, where nature invites more the art of 
man, to complete her own work for his ac¬ 
commodation and benefit. These consider¬ 
ations are strengihened, moreover, by the 
political elTcct of these facilities for inter- 
commnniration, in bringing and binding 
more < losely togcthei tlie vaiious parts of 
our exieiided confederacy. Whilst the 
States, individuallv, with a laudable enter¬ 
prise and emulation, avail tbemsclves of 
their local advantages, by new roads, by na¬ 
vigable canals, and by improving the streams 
susceptible of navigation, the geneial Go¬ 
vernment is the more urged to similar un¬ 
dertakings requiring a national jurisdiction, 
and national means, by the prospect of ihus 
systematically completing so inestimable a 
work. And it is a happy reflection, that 
any defect of constitutional authority, which 
may be encountered, can be supplied in a 
mode which the constitution itself has pro¬ 
vidently pointed out. 

The present is a favourable season also 
for bringing again into view the establish¬ 
ment of a national seminary of learning 
within the district of Columbia, and with 
means drawn from the propeity theiein sub¬ 
ject to the authority of the general Govern- 
ineot. Such an institution claims the pa-1 
tronage of Congress,as a monument of their , 
solicitude for the advancement of know¬ 
ledge, without which the blessings of liberty 
cannot be fully enjoyed or long preserved; 
as a model instructive in the formation of 
other seminaries; as a nursery of enlightened 
preceptors; as a central resort of youth and 
genius from every part of their country, dif¬ 
fusing on their return examples of those 
national feelings, those liberal sentiments, , 
tind those congenial manners, which contri- I 


bute cement to our union, and strength to 
the great political fabric of which that is 
the formation. 

In closing this communication, I ought 
not to repress a sensibility in which you will 
unite, to the happy lot of our country, and 
to the goodness of a su|iei intending Provi¬ 
dence, to which we are indebted for it.— 
Whilst other portions of mankind are la¬ 
bouring under the distiesses of war, or strug. 
gling with adversity in other forms, the 
United States are in the tranquil enjoyment 
of prosperous and honourable peace- In 
reviewing the scenes through which it ha* 
been attained, we can rejoice in ih- proof* 
given, that our political institutions, found¬ 
ed in human rights, and framed for their 
preservation, are equal to the severest trials 
of war, as well as adapted to the ordinary 
periods of repose.—As fruits of this ex¬ 
perience, and of the reputation acq'iired by 
the Amciican arms, on the land and on the 
water, the nation finds itself possessed of a 
growing respect abroad, and of a just con¬ 
fidence in itself, which are among the bc*t 
pledges for its peaceful career. 

Under other aspects of our country, the 
strongest features of its flourishing condition 
are seen ina population rapidly increasing, on 
a territory as productive as it is extensive; 
in a general industry, and fertile ingenuity, 
which find their ample rewards; and in an 
atlluent revenue, which admits a reduction of 
the public bintlicns without willuiiawiug 
the means of sustaining the public credit, of 
' gradually discharging the public debt, of 
providing for the necessary defensive and 
precautionary establishments, and of patro¬ 
nising, in every authorised mode, undertak¬ 
ings conducive to the aggregate svcalth and 
individual comfort of our citizens. 

It remains fur the guardians of the public 
welfare, to persevere in that justice and good 
will towards other nations, which invite a 
return of these sentiments towards the Uni¬ 
ted .States; to cherish institutions which 
guarantee their safety, and their liberties, 
civil and religious ; and to combine with a 
liberal system of foreign commerce, an im¬ 
provement of the natural advantages, and 
a protection and extension of the indepen¬ 
dent resources of our highly favoured and 
happy country. 

In all measures, having such objects, my 
faithful co-operation will be afibrded. 

JAME.S MADISOiV. 

Wtuhington, Dec. 5, 181.5. 
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botnc of the principal actors in these 
scenes; that is to say, to turn* them and 
their employers, to specify the mode and 
the amount of the romuneration of some 
of the leading literary hirelings ; in short, 
to exhibit to you the English press in its 
true colours. This promise L shall fulfil 
ill due time, and, I trust iti '•*’ grand style.” 
The history of this press will be far more 
amusing than that of Jona euak Wild, or 
of any other of those knights of the post 
w the pad, whose adventures have at once 
entertained and shocked mankind. 

Rut, for the present, 1 shall confute my¬ 
self, us to the press, to the noticing of a 
singular torn, which tl\ings have taken 
since my last letter to you. 1 then told 
you, that a state of things was approach¬ 
ing j which would make people feel; and 
that, in spite of the press, feeling would 
open their eyes. Though it is only six 
months and two weeks since 1 wrote to 
you, this state of things has already ar¬ 
rived. This has produced an iocliiiatiois 
in great numbers of people to hear what I 
have now to sag; aad this iuclinatioa in 
their leaders has led the eondneters of a 
great ^rt of the news-papers in Eng¬ 
land, hcotland, and Ireland to commit 
acts of piracy upon me, as audacious and 
base as any of the acts of piracy ever com¬ 
mitted by the pirates of Barbary, or the. 
pirates of any other nofion. In short,' 
there are, 1 believe, more than one him> 
dred news-papers in this kingdom, the 
proprietors of which now owe, iu part, the 
bread they eat to my pen. To bo the 
means of assisting in the feeding of these 
men and their hundred families is, at first 
sight, a pleasing reflection; but, upon se¬ 
cond thought, it is neither moral nor bu> 
mane to aid in the sppport of robbers; 
and, perhaps, of all the robbers that ever 
oxist^, literary robbers are the most to 
be detested. 

Some of these pirates regularly fake my 
essays, as they come out^ and republieh 
them entire^ with date, signature and all; 
and, as their papers contain advertise- 
ments, paid paragraphs, list of bankrupts, 
tittle<4attle, and news besides, they, can 
sell their papers for little move than half 
the price of mine, and can supply, by 
meaiM of iosnrtiiq; my essays, all sorts of 
yttade rs ah once. Others take the vssaysand 
iT -11 . leaving their readers 

originate with them- 
i in^rt the essays with the 


name, and, having thus provided for those 
whom they know to be the sensible part 
of their readers, they insert, in their own 
name, some dozen or two of lines contain¬ 
ing mere personal abuse of me. This lat¬ 
ter is a bait for the fooKsb and corrupt ; 
and thus, they secure the custom of the 
whole circle.* But, there is one, who in¬ 
serts the whole of my essays under afsdse 
name. This paper is published at Aeod- 
itig, and is called the Mercury. The God 
Mercury is said, 1 believe, to have had the 
protection of robbers committed to him ; 
and, really, this paper seems to be worthy 
of the patron whose name it has chosen. 
There are, perhaps, 400 or SOO proprie¬ 
tors of periodical publications in your Re¬ 
public; and, though to become a beggar 
in that country would be droadfel to think 
of, 1 verily believe, that there is not ono 
out of the 500, who would not nthet beg 
bis bread from door to doer, than gain it 
by means like those by which these men 
are gaining their bread from me. 

If, indeed, it was, or ever had been, a 
practice with me, to steal from other pub¬ 
lications, the case would be diierent; 
but, this is what 1 have never done in the 
whole course of my life, i never take 
even an extract from any original mattOT, 
except for dhe purpose of commenting 
thereon and, upon all occasions, f name 
the author, or the work. Besides, 1 have 
no advertisements, I have never in my 
life, received money for inserting any 
thing in this work. 1 an compelled to 
make my work high-priced, having no 
other means of obtaining a ve>inborse- 
ment for my expences, to say iiothiug of 
remuneration for my time and labour. 
Under such circumstances, is it not base 
to the last degree, to commit those acts of 
piracy, of which I have spoken above ? 

I pttght to feel, and I really do feel, 
great'Mtisfactioa, at seeing that the public 
sentiment have Mueed these men pi¬ 
rate upon me; ami thus to beceme me 
tvumpets of him, whom, for so many years 
the far gi^sater part of them havo been 
abusing. But, { can allow them no share 
of the merit ol doing the good. Thai 
same solf-intcrest, which before induced 
thorn to be cnlurooiators, has now made 
them pirates. The same motive, from 
which they endeavoured to nMndor my 
reputation, has now induced them to steal 
my property, ft certainty is a pre^d n-. 
flection, that the public feeling has, at 
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last, indaced the former opponents of my 
opinions to become the circulators of those 
Tery opinions; but, though a particular 
hive may justly be proud, that the supe¬ 
rior flarour of its honey has attracted-all 
the wasps an<l drones of the vicinage, it 
does not follow, that the bees should not 
dislike, and endeavonr to drive off, the 
wasps,, wiio, if left to themselves, would 
rob the hire of the whole of the profit of 
their skill and labour. I shall endeavour 
to drive off these literary u'asps, by legally 
securing the ropy-right of my essays, 
seeing that to all restraints beyond the 
letter of the law” they are wholly insen¬ 
sible. 

“ What!” some corrupt slave will ex- 
claim,” it is gnin, then, that you have in 
“ view^, after all your professions of desire 
to promote the public good!'* And, he 
may repeat the sentiment of Sir Vicary 
Ciiuas, that a man ought to be more se¬ 
verely punished for writing what is called 
a libel, when he derives “ base lucre'* 
from his writings. I beg you, Sir, to pay 
attention to this; because you will find, 
that it strikes at the root of all literary 
independence; that it aims at the degra¬ 
dation of literary talent, and at the extin¬ 
guishment of all liberty as far as the press 
is concerned. 

f will leave you to determine, whether 
those who plead at the bar be wholly di¬ 
vested of all objects of gain, because 
that is a point upon which 1 will not trust 
my pen, on this side of the Atlantic. 
But, liir, what moves the physician to visit 
the sick? What moves the priest to admi¬ 
nister the Sacrament ? In both cases a de¬ 
sire to do others good may have great 
weight; but, the physician takes his fee, 
and the priest his salary, or his fees, or 
both. The physician and the priest will 
tell you, that they and their families must 
cat and be clad. And must not you and 
J and our families eat and be clad? The 
physician and the priest will tell us, that 
mere food and covering are not»a sufficient 
reikard for the exertion of their talents. 
And, are you and i and our ffimilies to be 
contmt with mere food and covering as a 
reward for the exertion of our talents ? 
But, it will be said, that tee profess to 
have public good principally in view. 
And does not the priest more especially 
profess to have public good principally in 
view? The physician and the priest (in 
your country), as'wellasyoa and I ten¬ 


der the use of our talents to the public, 
leaving to that public to accqit of it, or 
not, as it may ehoose,eipon the conditions 
which we prescribe; but, there Is this dis¬ 
tinction in favour ef literary talent, Uiat, 
while the physician and the priest are mn- 
pleyed from necessity, whether real or 
imaginary, those who avail themselves of 
the use of our talent do it from mere 
choice, unurged by any necessity either 
imaginary or real. ' 

If a writer were to publish a book of a- 
few pages and make the price of it a thou¬ 
sand pounds, no one would have a right to 
find fault. It would be worth the thoasand 
pounds a copy, or it would not. If it was, 
it would be sold.; if not, no one would 
bny it. In either case no injustice woiUd 
be done to any body. There is a small 
pamphlet now published in London, con¬ 
taining instructions how to destroy rats, 
the price of which is a guinea. This pam¬ 
phlet has, and professes to have, public 
good for its object. But, nobody has yet 
thought of accusing the author of being 
actuated by a love of “ base lucre,'* 
though it is clear enough that he did not 
rightly understand his own interest; for 
the price of 2s. would have brought hint 
much more money as a reward for his dis* 
covery. t 

We have, and so have you, I dare say, 
patents for discoveries of all sorts. These 
discoveries really are frequently of great 
national importance. But, do not the pa¬ 
tentees keep the benefit of them, as much ; 
as possible, to themselves ? Is it not the 
very object of the patent to enable them to 
do this ? Do they riot sell the permission 
to use their discovery? Do they not 
punish those, who pirate- upon them;? 
And has there ever been any just man whe 
reproached them for this; who, on (his 
account, accused them of a want of public 
spirit; or, who laid to their charge a 
giursuit of “ base lucre ?" But, why 
need we go farther than the law of copy¬ 
right itself, as it exists in America as well 
as in Kcgland ? By this law, the principle 
1 contend, for is'fully sanctioned; and 
shall it be said, that a man is actuated by 
a love of base lucre, because, in acting 
npon this principle, he etideavours to ob- 
tsib something beyond food pnd raiment ? 

It was one of the greatest glories of Eng- . 
!and that Pope became rich by the labours 
>f his mind. 

But, besides -all these arguments, there* 

6'2 
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is oHn of still grontor fnrro; namely, that 
by a man’s secnring to himself ease and 
plenty from (he labours of his mind, he 
also secures to himself the best pos^iblu 
protection agiinst the temptations to sub¬ 
ject that mind to trammels. Had not 
Johnson and Burke been needy men, do 
yon think, that the former would have 
written in favour of the Stamp-Act, or tin* 
latter against the first (Liwning of the Rc- 
ToluUon of Franco? Uotli, by industry 
and economy, might htivc possessed Kargc 
fortunes, and enjoyed perfect indepen¬ 
dence ; and both, at their death, relieved 
their country from the payment <tf a pen¬ 
sion. It is, therefore, for the interest of 
society at large; it is for (lie interest of 
the rights and liberties of mankind, tliat 
all literary men, and more especially those 
who write on the subject of wbat is ge¬ 
nerally called politics, should receive 
fro7n the public.^ freely paid them, f he J//.7 
icorth of their labours; and it is very 
clear, that the richer they become, from 
this spontaneous source^ the better it must 
be for the public to whom they address 
their writings; because they are hereby 
stimulated to further exertions, and are, at 
the same time, made proud in their inde¬ 
pendence. 

The value of a book, a jiamphlrf, nr |>a- 
per, if those be left in s\ ork their way, 
unaided, on the one hand, and unchecked, 
on flic other, l;y the government of a 
country or by its agents, will be sure to 
. be speedily ascertained. If this value Ix' 
very small, the writer must, ittid ought to 
be, ns a writer, poor; but, if the value b*- 
very great, ought he not to be rich ? We 
set no bounds to the riches of merchants 
or farmers or land-dealers or loan-makers. 
■yVe say that Judges, Govcrnor.s, and Of¬ 
ficers of State should be tccUpaid. And 
why? That their purilyniny be preserved, 
that their dignity may be upheld. And 
why not apply this sound and excellent 
reason to literary men, when the latter 
desire to possess iinthiiiir but the fruits of 
their own earnings? Why grudge them, 
and them only, that which their talents 
bring them without the aid of any govern¬ 
ment, or any tax-gatherer? Yoiir Piirsi- 
dent, ill his dignified, elegant, and modest 
message of the 6th of December, recom¬ 
mends the establishment of a “ National 
“ Seminary of learning, as the means of 
“ advancing knowledge, without which 
‘‘ the blessings of liberty cannot be fiillj'^ 
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“ enjoyed or long preserved.” Useful 
as such a seminary may possibly be in 
securing the object here contemplated, I 
much question, whether great spontaneous 
reward to literary talent, and the conse¬ 
quent independence of individual writers, 
arc not of much greater importance to the 
cause of freedom. It is said, that the per¬ 
sons employed in the high offices of go¬ 
vernment, ought to have large salaries, 
because, otherwise the nation would not 
secure the services of all the most able 
men. And, why should it? AVhy should 
not some, at least of the able men, be left 
to watch over the people’s rights, and to 
instruct them in these rights, through the 
channel of the jircss? And, why should 
not these able men become as rich, and 
bo held in as high c<^^timation, as th.e of¬ 
ficers of government? 

To return, for a moment, bc.'’orc I con¬ 
clude, to my particular case* I am re¬ 
solved, if the law will bear me out, to put 
a stop to the piracy, of which I complain. 
Yet, that no one may have just grounds to 
accuse me of any thing like selfishness 
or illiberality, f hereby ofler to give any 
body permission to re-publish in any news¬ 
paper, nut of London, any part of, or all, 
that I publi:'h in the Register, provided 
that the propiiefor of such news-paper 
agree bcforc-haiid to pay ten sh/llings a 
week for such permission, the contract 
ceasing at any time that such proprietor 
shall choose. 1 do not include this pre¬ 
sent Letter^ which they have my free con¬ 
sent to in.<-crl for iiuthing. 

Were I to consult solelj/ my interest, I 
should grant no such permission. But, at 
any rate, if the permission be not worth 
this tritio to a proprietor of a news-paper, 
he call hardly say that the proliibition will 
deprive him of any thing. Tiiat which is 
nut worth his baying at tbe price of ten 
shillings, can,’ surely, never be worth his 
stealing. Either the readers of his paper 
will desire the insertion of my Essays, or 
they will not. If the former, he must de¬ 
rive advantage from the insertion • if tbe 
latter, he . all’ers no injury from not in¬ 
serting them, and he has only to stick to 
the sale of his own property, leaving me 
in quiet possession of mine. All this is 
so reasonable and so fair, that, really, un¬ 
less those jrersoiis trump up some doctrine 
about “ n right of search^" which is to 
justify them in impressing my Essays 
into their service,- I cannot see what 
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they can have to urge in tlie way of ob¬ 
jection. 

Your account of the proaperous-state of 
your country agrees with all that I hear 
from other quarters of the United States. 
But, amidst increasing commerce, naviga¬ 
tion, manufactures aiid population, while 
new towns are rising up and new states are 
crowding forward, I hope you will not 
forget to build ships and cast cannons; 
for, I am well convinced, that to build 
ships and to cast cannons arc the best, if 
not the only, security that you can have for 
lasting peace. Therefore, again I say, 
build ships and cast cannons! 

I am, Sir, 

Your must humble and obedient servant, 

VVm. ConBi'.n;. 

P. S.—Since thp above was written, 
there has been tendered to the publisher 
of the Register a j)arcel of jimvrican 
Ncics-papers, from whom I know not. 
TJiey were brought by the post-man from 
the post-oflice in London, marked with 
the Gravesend Post-Mark, scaled safely 
up with the Cost Office seal, and charged 
with postaiic to tiu! amount of Five 
Pounds^ three. Shillimfs, and ten Pence ; 
or about Ticentj/ One Dollars. They 
were not received, of course.^ You will 
see, in the pages of the four or five last 
Numbers of the Register, the history of 
several other parcels of American news¬ 
papers, which have been presented and re¬ 
fused in like manner. I do not know who 
has the goodness to send me this last par¬ 
cel ; but whoever it is my best thanks arc 
due for the endeavour to oblige me. This 
evil will not now be of long duration. 1 
and m) renders are, by these impe<Ii- 
ments, deprived of a great deal of useful 
information; but wo should have lived in 
England for the last quarter of a century 
to very little purpose not to have learnt to 
submit with becoming resignation and hu¬ 
mility to such trifling crosses ih life. 

TO THE 

Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

LETTER if. 

The Approaching Session.-^Consolations 
of John Bull.—The Chancellor's otsn 
Pamphlet.—His calculations huffed .— 
Divers Projects on foot. 

Sir,—T he present is a time of the most 
auxions public expectation that I ever 


w itnessed. The people used to look for-i 
ward to the meeting of parliament, if not 
with a sort of indiliereiice, at least with a 
dread that some new tax, or some additioa 
to an old tax, would fake place. They are 
now all on tiptoe for some grand measure 
that is to give them' relief. .Some are for 
one measure, some for another : some ex¬ 
pect that you will make corn dear again; 
these are the farmers and landlords: 
others, that you will still keep corn cheap,, 
and cause the farmers and landlords.to 
lay out a great deal of money ; these are 
the shop-keepers : others that you will 
lu‘ep corn cheap, take off the Income Tax, 
and yet make the whole of the taxes 
amount to more 'than they now ainoun^ 
to; these are the fund-holders: othersf 
that you will be monstrously puzzled, and 
' will not know what to do; these arc the 
Jacobins, amongst whom f have long had 
the honour to be numbered. 

The consolations of John Bull hare 
been great. lie has seen with delight 
the woiks of the Most Christian King, 
and the situation of the i'Vench people, 
lie has seen the Pope, Ferdinand and the 
good old order of things restored, in Italy 
and Spain. He has witnessed the heart- 
chccring srenes at Madrid and in divers 
parts of Fiance. But, the consolation, 
the gland consolation, which his liberal 
and philanthropic heart derived from (ho 
“ bankrupt state of the American Govern-^ 

“ meni” conveyed to him by his faithful 
and beloved servants, the Times and 
Couuim, lias, unfortunately been wres¬ 
ted from him by the Message of Mr. Mi- 
DisoN^ who “is Y FT President,” as the 
'I’lMES once exclaimed, and by the full, 
clear, and fair report of Mr. Dallas. 
From these documents we learn, that the 
whole amount of the American Debt is 
only 120 millions of dollars, or about 30 
millions sterling; that the interest of this 
debt, and a fund for its speedy liquidation 
and ail the expcnces of government, can 
be provided for, and that, nt the same 
time, a reduction of two thirds, of all (he 
internal taxes ik, by the government itself, 
proposed to take place immediately. I 
told you ill a late letter, without having 
received any intelligence from' America, 
that honest and philanthropic John would 
be speedily deprived of this source of con¬ 
solation ; and, you see, Sir, that I was 
right. He must, therefore, turn his eyes * 
to France and Spain again; and draw. 
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■what comfort he can from the fate of the 
Regicules and the Liherales^ the survivors 
of wiioi!) he will, I dare sayj soon have to 
pursue w ith his eaecratioas across the At* 
laiitic. 

But, in the meanwhile, his own affairs 
press hard upon him. lie has found that 
peaccy though coming in such an enchant¬ 
ing shape, though the olive came entwined 
with-the hiurel, has not brought the usual 
advantages of peace. He seems wouder- 
stricken at this. And, I dare say that 
you are as much wonder-stricken as he. 
In one of my letters to you, [ expressed 
an intention to hunt out, if I was abl0, 
a copy of the pamphlet, which you wrote, 
many years ago, in defence of the funding 
and taxing system. A Correspondent has 
sent me some extracts from it, which I 
shall subjoin to this Letter. They will 
now serve, if not to convince you of 
your sadly shallow view of things, to show 
the public that your view was extremely 
superficial. 

From the*se extracts it appears, that you 
thought (for I believe you to have been 
sincere) that the pennanent taxes would 
increase in amount^ whenever peace should 
come; that, because, in former wars, they 
had fallen off, and, in the late war, had 
not fallen off, that the late war was a most 
lucky war in that respect; and that, at a 
peace, the produce of all the old taxes 
would, as a matter of course, increase to 
a great extent. You forget, or you could 
not comprehend, the power of the paper- 
money, which grew into a part of the 
system, during the late war, and which 
was wanting to former wars to make the 
cases parallel. You could not, apparent¬ 
ly, understand that the paper-money of 
the war would never do for times of peace; 
that the quantity of this money must be 
diminished in peace, or that we should 
stand with a Bank never to |tay in specie, 
and with an exchange^against us all over 
the world. Your mind did not (giving 
yon fell credit for sincerity) dive so deep 
as this, or you must have perceived, that 
the necessary diminution of the quantity 
of paper-money in peace would produce a 
iBminntion in tie amount of the (axes, and 
that this dimintttion would lead, ffnqlly, to 
the want of u^ns to pay those 63 millions 
a yeae^ which formed the total of your 
Jately-estimated peace expenditure. How¬ 
ever, Sir, here are the- extracts from your 
pamphlet inserted. Afy opinion upon the 


same subjects have all along differed from 
yours. You receive, and have long re¬ 
ceived, several thousands a year out of the 
taxes for the use of your abilities, and I 
verily believe that yon most caine'-tly en¬ 
deavour to render services wortb what you 
receive. I receive nothing out of the taxes. 
We shall now, in less than two years, and, 
perhaps, in less*than tvso months^ be able 
to decide the question, who understands 
this subject best, you or I; for, yoO will 
please to observe, that I will allow of no 
living competitor; nor of any dead ono 
except Paine, to whom I willingly yield 
the precedence. There is no writer, in 
England at least, that has agreed with me. 
More than two hundred have written to 
show my opinions to be false. If 1 am 
proved to be wrong, 1 shall be without 
company; and, if 1 am proved to be right, 
1 will certainly admit of no' companions 
amongst the writers in England. 

While this question is yet undecided by 
events, it is necessary to notice the divers 
projects that arc on foot. One projector 
is for causing corn to be distilled., in order 
to raise the price of it, and to enable the 
farmer to pay his rent and taxes; but this 
projector has overlooked the means of 
providing money for people to buy the spi- 
rits with, and seems not to be aware of 
the fact, that, out of the six great distille¬ 
ries, in and near London,have already 
stopped working; whether from moral 
considerations, or from a want of a suffi¬ 
cient market, I must leave the projector to 
determine. 

Another project is, to give a bounty on 
the exportatioH of corn. This would cer¬ 
tainly raise the price of it; and (he only 
objection to this scheme is, that, while the 
farmer would be able to pay more taxes 
equal to. the amount of the bounty, the 
government must first give him that same 
amount out of taxes previously collected, 
which would, assuredly, not go on very 
fast in filling the Exchequer and in pro- 
,vidiDg for the payment of the Fund¬ 
holders. 

A third project is to do something 
about the Tithes. Precisely 'ahai this 
class of projectors have in their heads, it 
has, hitherto, been impossible for me to 
make out. Ihe follow lug passage from 
the Courier may throw some light' updn 
their views: “ A very general expectation 
** exists, that something 'will be done during 

the ensuing Sittings of Parliament with 
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reepect to TITHES; tnd petitions on 
the subject, ve percMve^ are already pre- 
*•* paring. What the measure in contem* 
platioa is, we have not heard ; but, pro- 
<< bably, it will be a composition such as 
is usually introduced into Bills of In-' 
closure. These Bills commonly assign 
to the Clergy a certain rent, equal to 
^^oue uhithy sometimes more, sometimes 
less, of the rent actually paid to the 
landlord, or of the value of the rent 
equitably estimated, if the land is not 
let at R rack rent. In this way tlie 
funds of the Clergy will arise from a 
positive freehold renty as secure as the 
landlords, and the tenant will bring it 
into calculation as part of his rent in 
taking a farm. lie will be able-thus to 
know precisely what he is to pay for a 
tithe-free farm. This measure will be 
“ ffreat advantage to the publicy by 
encouraging the cultivation of poor 
groundsy from which the corn-tithe at 
** present often takes all the profit. Some 
measures should also be adopted, to 
" compel the entire redemption of the 
** land-tax. If a progressive increase 
^ were laid. upon the unredeemed tax, 
this would compel its redemption. 
Many persons from very unpatriotic 
motives refuse to buy up this tax, and 
“ such persons should not *be spared.'' 
—But, then, Sir, as to this last head, Mr. 
Courier will, I suppose, furnish the land- 
owners with money wherewith to buy up 
the said land-tax ; for, without some such 
friend, it is impossible that they should 
do it.—As to the Tithesy this projector 
means evidently to take them, or a part 
of them, from the Parson and to transfer 
that part to the landlord; for, you will 
observe, Sir, that he proposes to leave the 
former a tenth, at most, of the renty in 
lieu of a tenth of the produce.—Well, and 
what would this do ? In whatever degree 
he enabled the-landlord, or the farmer, or 
both, to pay taxes, he would disable the 
Tarsota to pay taxes.—If, indeed, he had 
proposed to se»e,* at once, on all the pro¬ 
perty of the church, tythes, lands, manors, 
houses, corn-rents, and the whole, to ap¬ 
ply the proceeds to the payment of the'in- 
tdlrest of the Debt and the support of the 
Army, the Judges, the Royal Family, &c. 
and to leave the Bishops and Clergy to be ] 
mahifaioed by the voluntary contribution 
of those who might wish to have their ser¬ 
vices, I shtoul4 have understood him, at 


any rate. What he has now said is so 
much sheer nouseiiae; but it shows, that 
there are afloat some ugly dotionsabottt the 
priqmrty of the churdi. Men do not ap¬ 
pear to see elearly into each othefS views 
upon the subject; but (hey do certaiulp 
entertain an i^, that the property oft^ 
f^urch is a sort of resource. It is cer¬ 
tainly a very great resource, not less, per¬ 
haps, than eight or nine millions a peer, 
if the parliamentary estimates of the rent- 
roll of the kingdom be correct; but, then, 
it is to be come at by tlic government and 
the fund-holders only in the way that I 
have pointed out; and, though 1 feel very 
little anxiety about the matter, 1 can 
hardly imagine, that, when the great and 
incessant zeal of the Clergy for loginning 
and pushing on the«late glorious wars is 
taken into view, the government will lay 
its hands on their lands and livings, or, in 
the phrase of old King Harry, to be- 
‘‘ take itself to their temporalities.”— 
However, Sir, as this is a question which 
appears to mo to lie entirely between the 
Clergy, who defended the wars, and the 
fund-holders, who lent their money to 
carry them on, it is one upon which I shall 
not presume to offer an opinion, just ob¬ 
serving, as a farmer, that 1 would as soon 
pay the amount of my tythes to the one 
as to the other. 

A fourth projector would proceed by 
subtraction instead of addition. Our 
arithmetic is all coming into use. He- 
Would lower the intereit of the Debt; or, 
in other words, apply the sponge to a part 
of fhe score. This project has many ad¬ 
vocates, and seems to be .gaining prose¬ 
lytes daily. It is, I fancy, the apparent 
sinplieHy of this project and the seeming. 
ease of ezeentito, to which it owes the 
greater part of the approbation, with 
which it is every where received. Cer- 
ainly nothing can be more simple or 
more easy of execution than the paying 
of poundage upon ones debts. But,:tbeD, 
there comes to be settled what proportion 
his poundaggt shall bear to the debt, and 
what security we are to give that the 
poundage of next year shall not exceed 
he poundage of this year. There comes 
o be settled, the divers-rates of poundage 
according to the various times of lending, 
and the difference in the value of the 
money lent to (he government; for, it. 
would be a crying act of injustice to con-, 
nund those who lent io gold with those 
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who lent in papcr-nfioiiPy not conrcrtibl' 
into gold. There comes to be settled 
what is to be done with the Debts of the 
East fiidia Company, which, exceed, by 
one third, the Debts of the whole of (he 
Ameriraii ilejxiblic. There comps to be 
settled, what is (o be the poundage on 
private d' bts and mortgages, and rack 
rents and ground-rents, and leaseholds 
and annuities, and rent-charges and mar¬ 
riage settlements, and shares of partner¬ 
ships, and a hundred other things which 
I cannot think of, and which if 1 could 
think of them, it would be quite useless 
to enumerate, in short, Sir, that head 
must be much more solid and steady than 
mine, which does not swim at the expanse 
dereloped by (he bare mention of this 
▼ery “ simple and easy" project of lower¬ 
ing the interest of the national Debt. 

Nevertheless, Sir, I am seriously im¬ 
pressed with the opinion, that, in some 
shape or other, to (his pioject wc shall 
eome. 1 really have no pleasure in the 
persuasion, that this will and must be the 
case; for. though my memory is pretty 
good, and though all prophets like to sec 
their pro|>hecies vcrilied, ] see, turn which 
way [ will, so much calamity threatening 
all classes of people, that [ cannot, though 
1 should have a clear right to do it, fold 
up my arms and laugh at tlie raging of the 
storm. 1 give you, Sir, full credit for the 
best possible intentions. Your course has 
never been marked with that insolence 
towards the people, which has justly ex¬ 
cited ill thmr breasts a hatred of son:i' 
other men. And, though good intentions 
alone arc iiisutlicient for the task which 
you have now to perform, yet I am very 
far from supposing, that any good could 
possibly arise from a change of the Minis¬ 
try ; and, indeed, I am,' on the contrary, 
convinced, that, if any thing could make 
our situation worse that it appears likely 
to bgcome, and make our rase perfectly 
hopeless, it would be such a change as the 
factious Whig writers are now endeavour¬ 
ing to accomplish through* (he opening 
that may be made by our pecuniary dis¬ 
tress. 

I am, Sir, 

Your most humble, and 

most obedient servant, 
Wm. Cobbett. 


Quotations from ** jfn Enquiry into the 
State of the Finances of Great Britain 
in ansuer to Mr. Morgan’s Facts, by 
Nicholas Vansittart, Esq.” 1796. 

About two years ago I had occasion, 
in answer to (he gloomy predictions of 
Jasper Wilson, to take a cursory view of 
the resources of the nation, and to examino 
the general state of its Commerce and 
Finances. I then endeavoured to shew 
‘ on how vain a foundation the fears of the 
desponding rested;' and the events of the 
momentous and important period which 
has since elapsed,” (meaning, I suppose, 
the stoppage of cash payments at the 
Biiiik) “ had, ill my opinion, so proved 
the correctness of my statements and the 
justice of my conclusions, that 1 little ex¬ 
pected to have been again called upon to 
defend them. A work, however, has 
lately appeared, not in the form uf a News¬ 
paper Essay, or an anonymous pamplilet, 
but of a grave discussion, tlic avowed pro- 
luction of a Gentlemen of acknowledged 
talent, and who may even rank very high 
among statesmen, if his own definition of 
the sciences of Crovcrnnient and Finances 
be just— that the one requires only a little 
Common Sense, and the other only a little 
common Arithmetic. In that work, sup. 
jorted by the authority of Mr. Morgan’s 
tame, and impressed on the public atten- 
ion by the solemnity of its title ‘ Facts 
Addressed, &c.’ the same strain prevails 
of lameiitatioii and dospoiidoiicc which 
distinguished Ja‘>per Wilson’s florid decla¬ 
mations. Facts are always valuable, but 
1 believe the real facts to bo widely difie- 
•eiit from Mr. Morgan’s statement; and I 
hould lament on much better grounds, 
hail any concern for my reputation as an 
diithor, if such facts were true, as the in- 
vitable bankruptcy and approaching ruiq 
if my country.” 

Page 26.—“ Mr. Morgan is so terrified 
t the dreadful ifliantom,” (speaking of 
he National Debt) “ he has conjured up, 
hat he sinks into the lowest despondency; 
ind) after reckoning up the wars and ru¬ 
mours of wars which this country has pro- 
luced already, dooms ns to warfare, bank- 
uptcy, and ruin in (imes to come.” 

Page 50.—“ The National Debt is in- 
ecd in one point of .view a charge opoa 
he general mass of national property, 
rhich is defrayed by deducting a certain 
ortion of every man's income) by means 
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ot taxation. In anothery it constitnles the 
property and furnishes the income of a 
great and respet^able cXo&i of the inhabi¬ 
tants 6f the country. In a third it is n de¬ 
posit for capital not otherwise employed.” 

“ The extinction of the debt is not, 
however, by any means the only purpose 
wJiich the redeeming fund is found to 
answer : it regulates in a considerable de- 
•gree the ordinary rate of interest, and the 
general state of credit, as well privtUe as 
public; by producing a regular and steady 
supply of money in the market, it prevents 
great and sudden fluctuations, and coun¬ 
teracts fraudulent combinations to influ¬ 
ence the price of stock.” 

Page 61.—“ So rapid has been the pro¬ 
gress of National Improvement in the pre¬ 
sent times, and so solid is the foundation 
of General Credit, that they do not appear 
to have suffered any mateiial detriment 
from the war, notwithstanding the increas¬ 
ing pressure of the public burdens, and the 
extraordinary magnitude of the projects 
which had lately been undertaken. • It is 
needless to prove, that during the conti¬ 
nuance of the late peace, such plans had 
been adopted of agricultural improvement, 
of roads, and bridges, and canals; of ex¬ 
tending buildings in almost all our provin¬ 
cial cities, and of additions jo London, 
alone equal to many cities, as far exceeded 
the utmost limits of imagination in times 
past. But the execution of these projects 
has suffered so little interruption from the 
exigencies of the times, that many others 
of not less hardy conception have been un¬ 
dertaken during the war itself.” 

Page 74.— “ From all these circum¬ 
stances, 1 cannot avoid drawing the con¬ 
clusion, that amidst all the alarms and dif¬ 
ficulties of so terrible p warfare, the pros¬ 
perity of the country has not materially 
suffered ; however, xce ma^ regret the «e- 
cessity which forced vs unavoidably into 
the contest, and now compels us to the con¬ 
tinuance of it. But surely it will ever be 
remembered among the most signal bless¬ 
ings which have attended this favoured 
/rfe, that in a timo like the present, we 
are able to look for Peace with confidence, 
or for War without alarm. History will 
record the events of the struggle in which 
Great Britain has repelled the gigantic ef¬ 
forts of the Modern Vandals, armed with 
all thi arts of destruction, and inflamed 
with the spirit of universal desolation; and 
future Statesmen will investigate the causes 


which enabled her, without exhtiusting her 
ordinary resources,to withstand an enemy, 
who, casting away every idea of self pre¬ 
servation, consumed his own vitals in *his 
efforts to annoy the foe.” 

Page 63.—“ Another criterion not less 
important may be derived from the pro¬ 
duce of the internal taxes, y/rhich, falling 
on almost every article of consumption, 
excepting those of immediate and absolute 
necessity, furnishes a pretty certain indi¬ 
cation of the comforts or necessities of the 
people. Accordingly it has always been 
found, that when the burdens of the state 
bore heavily on the nation, the income of 
these tkxes gradually declined, and that 
effect has becti considered as so constant 
during War, as scarcely to afford any ap¬ 
prehension, because it was supposed it 
would recover after the return of peace. 
But if during the present War their pro¬ 
duce has scarcely diminished, notwith¬ 
standing the great additions made to them, 
it affords a most extraordinary proof, that 
the general mass of National Property has 
increased to a degree not only capable 
bearing its former burdens, but of support¬ 
ing so great an additional weight, without 
injuring the happiness of the people.” 

Milton, SiiAKEspcaa, and Potatoes. 

It is quite surprizing what heaps of 
abuse hare been thrown on me out of the 
Gutters of Ireland and Fiiglatid (1 mean 
the provincial pa|)ers) for my observations 
upon these subjects. 1 rare very little 
about Milton or Shakespear; but, 1 should 
really like to see something like an answer 
to my observations on their writings. At 
any rate, why abuse me for my notions? 
If there be persons who are delighted with 
the idea of an angel being split down the 
middle, and ^of the two halves coming 
{slqpl) together again, intestines and all, 
they may, surely, let me pass without abuse 
for not having so refined a taste. If there 
be persons, who arc charmed with the 
puns and smut and rant and hobgoblins of 
our other “ Divine Bard,” surely I may 
be allowed to express my dislike of these 
without .being abused. —As to potatoes. 
the use of (hem, as a substitute for the 
flour of wheat, is a subject of Importance. 

1 have not written a mere phillipic against 
this use. I have stated facts, and have 
used arguments. These admit of au' 
answer; they admit of being shown to be 
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erroaftouB, if they bo erroneous; and, 
those who, instead of tacts and arguments, 
make use of adute, may be assured, that 
th£y wiil be looked upon as doing all thej^ 
are. able to do in support of tny o{>inions. 
To show these abusive persons, that all 
the world are not of their way of thinking, 
1 insert the following Letter. 

Mm. Cobbew,— There was a time, 
when it was seriously believed by (he 
mass of the people of this country, and 
they would burn you alive if yon disbc*- 
lieved, that a popish talisman transiibstan- 
tiates, by a word, a painicd wafer into 
the flesh and blood of Jesus Christ.— 
Cruel and ridiculous as this belief was, 
it is not more absurd than the belief that 
A person at !^Ioyston' can foretcl by 
hieroglyphics, and other outlandish terms, 
the state of tfie weather and public events, 
many nioiiths before they take place *. 
The fact is, (here is rothing too absurd 
for man nut to believe, nor too cruel for 
him not to act in defence of his belief.— 
Yet we grively tell one another, W'C are 
,an “ enlighlencd people^' and that our 
country is the envy and admiration of 
“ the icorld.” Yon need not wonder, 
tbererore, that Potatoes are considered 
to be a good substitute for bread^ and that 
people continue to eat them by way of 
saving. ■■ lint, dg this important subject 
should not be slightly passed over, and 
as e.xperimen»s made in different places, 
though tending to the same results, may 
be interesting, I request you to insert sis 
follows.—I sent, this week, a little girl 
into the market to purchase a gallon of 
potatoes, and as she picked them, she 
paid 5d .; their weight was, in that state, 
Slbs. 13o:. or 7libs, per bushel. 

1 then washed and pared them, which 
reduced their weight to Gibs. 1 1 oz. being 
about one quarter loss. They were then 
fit for the pot; but 1 grated them into an 
hair sieve, and poured repeatedly water 
tbtbugh them; after standing 12 hours, 

1 ponred the water away, and found at 
top an ounce of brown earthy matter^ 
which i took off. 1 then dried the rest 
in a moderately heated stove. When dry, 
it weighed exactly one pound.—^'fhis, I 
suppose, is nutritive^ and, if equal to fine 
flour is above as dear again. Fine floor 
is here 45s. per sack of 280/5s. say Sd. 

* I am tafontied there are about halt a mtlKon 
of Moore's AIntaiiMks sold iU a year. 


per pound; iSO/hs. of potatoc flour costs 
£5 16r. 8d.; but flour, such as moot 
families use who bake their own bread, 
bay be bought for lid. per gallon, ar 
£\. 16s. 8d. per sack : so much, there¬ 
fore, for economy! Now, those who 
may be inclined to dispute this, had bet¬ 
ter first try the experiment thcipselveB, 
then they will be much better informed, 
as to the other particulars, such as clean* 
liness ! pleasantness ! and health !! 

I am, See. W. Gooduan. 

If’itririck, Janumry 13. 


Mr. Corbett, —You have copied Into 
your Register of the flth inst. a very un¬ 
fair statement of wliat I said at the Bath 
Agricultural Society, upon the subject of 
Mr. Spooner’s motion; and, in conse¬ 
quence, you have very freely set me down 
with the knight who is said to have pro¬ 
posed the growth of hemp, as a remedy 
for the present distress of the country.^ 
What I said, was, in substance, and al¬ 
most verbatim, as follows, that, would 
agree to no partial remedy: th'at^ upon 
ordinary occasions, I would always be 
disposed, in petitioning the legislatuse, 
“ to avoid being too particular; but now, 
such were the necessities of the country, 
“ that weoyght, specifically, to state, what 
“ we thought required for general safety. 
That, in my opinion all taxes on indus- 
try should be withdrawn; that, to ren- 
der this new system practicable, all siiie- 
cures should be given up, the utmost 
economy be observed in national expen- 
dilure, and that entails should be abo- 
< lished. That, to enable the country to 
get above its most immediate difficulties, 
arising from a delusive system of finance, 
that the Bank should again be liberal, 
and paper money be held ^od for at 
least two or three years. That.se far 
from agreeing with Mr. Spooner’s pro* 
posal for withdimwing the Farmer’s In- 
come Tax, I was clearly of opinion that 
if the Corn Bill remained as now, that 
tax should be continued; for although 
** when first imposed, it was the most un- 
principled of all taxes, it had now be- 
come quite equitable: it was in fact a 
“ land (EX, and nothing more than a pro- 
per balance against the advantages af- 
forded the lamed Interest by the late 
** Com Bill.” Those optoions taken to¬ 
gether, you will allow hare a very dif¬ 
ferent aspect from the bare assertion, re- 
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ported in yoar pa^, that all taxes should 
be taken off tehwk bore upon industrjf in 
Aky way.—I f you shall think proper, set¬ 
ting aside quibble as to what could be 
meant by taxes on industry^ to controrert 
my opinions, 1 Hhall not be afraid to de¬ 
fend them. In the mean time, it miglit be 
intrusion to argue the question; and, re¬ 
questing that you will gixe this a place in 
your Register, merely as a matter of jus¬ 
tice, 1 am, &c. 

Robert Goureay. 

Dtftford Form, WiUs. lUh Jan. 1816. 

N.B. I insert the aboxe, because I would 
not leare Mr. Gourlay any reason to 
complain of me, though I cannot subscribe 
to any one of his opinions. Wm. C. 

To THE Editor of the Puliticae 
Keoister. 

Mr. Corbett, —^1'hc underwritten let¬ 
ter was lately picked up on the beach near 
this place by a sailor, one morning after a 
severe gale : should it meet with your ap¬ 
probation, will thank you to give it publi¬ 
city through the medium of your widely 
circulated paper. 1 am, your’s, &c. 

ITonestl’s. 

Dec. 15,1815. 

• 

Sir,—A s a spirit of the other world, I 
ought to apologize for the freedom 1 take 
ill thus addressing my communications to 
you; but, from the number of new faces 
that 1 daily see, and who were your inti¬ 
mate acquaintance when living, it occurred 
to me you would like to know what is 
going forward here; but, first, I will briefly 
state to you my avocation when I inha¬ 
bited the planet you now reside on.—You 
must know, sir, 1 was, some hundred years 
back, a little country farmer, living not 
far from the estate of a rich Comtnoner ; 1 
managed by my own industry to bring up 
my wife and family tolerably well, to be 
sure, I did not send, them to a boarding- 
school, for, fortnnotely, in my time we 
had none, it being thought a rare thing 
then for a farmer's son to read, and as to 
his daughter’s playing on the guitar or 
spinnet, the idea would have been laughed 
at; however, with the assistance of the 
clerk of onr parish, I made my sons pretty 
good scholars and honest men, while my 
girls w'ere reckoned the best daify maids 
and housewives in the county. 1 lived to sec 
my sons well settled, each risnting a small 
farm, suflicient to supply them with every 


necessary (luxuries they knew not), and a 
trifle to spare for the necessitous.. In the 
midst of my worldly happiness, old age 
warned me that my end was approaching; 
while sitting in my elbow-chair, smoking 
a homely pipe, and drinking a jug of my 
ale (for we then knew not the use of wine 
but as a medicine), my old wife Mai^ry 
and my daughters sitting around me doing 
the necessary repairs to the family linen, 
my spirit was suddenly called away to the 
regions 1 now' inhabit. Old Charon, on 
my arrival at the ferry, was induced (from 
the general good character I bore when on 
earth) to appoint me helmsman of the boat. 
From the high situation I hold here, t have 
learnt what befcl my unhappy family, the 
particulars of which As they may be rather 
interesting, I will relatb to you. Andrew 
and David (my two sous) enjoyed their 
small farms but a short time, as they were 
purchased by a gretU man in the ncigh- 
bburhood, and with the addition of an¬ 
other or two, were all ^as we farmers term 
it) laid into one. This practice increased 
to a great extent, and was the ruin of 
many whose properly would not allow 
them to lake a large farm J* My two 
boys, however, being left in affluent cir¬ 
cumstances, were pitched upon by the 
Squire as men to be trusted, and, what 
was much better, ns men whose capital 
would tend to improve his estate. They 
readily accepted the offer of a farm each, 
and their landlord was pleased to shew 
them particular marks of attention, whirh 
were productive of no good consequences, 
as you shall hear. It was a practice with 
the Squire to ihvitc them, at least once a 
month (with other of his tenants) to dine 
with him; the grandeur of the mansion, 
the magnificence of the apartments, the 
style in which they were served, had a had 
effect on Andrew and David, for, as their 
visits at the Squire’s increased, their own 
homely fare became less palatable to them, 
and they could not relish their joint of 
meat on a Sunday without a glass or two 
of wine to wash it down. At market, too, 
they could not ride op and spend their 
market penny, as I apd my neighbours 
used to do ; but, as they had perchance 
dined with the Squire once that week, 
they would not lower their dignity so 
muciF as to take a glass of grog or 
ale; No! nothing less than a bottle of* 
wine and. a private room would content 
them. It happened about this time, that 
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a young ladies* boarding school was esta¬ 
blished in the neighbouring town, which 
theii liiiiiilord much recommended, it be¬ 
ing kept by a cast-off mistress of an old 
friend •}’ liis: to thi'' precious seminary 
were my grand-daughters consigned. My 
grandsons were sent to an academy for 
the education of young gentlemen, kept 
by a broken supei visor of excise, vrho was 
discharged from that otlicc for smuggling. 
Luxury now began to gain ground—an 
agriciilturul society was established ; the 
tenants had now more frequent invitations 
to the table of the Squire, from whom be 
gathered sufficient materials to enable him 
to make a decent speech at the quarterly 
meeting: particular attention was paid by 
the Society to “ breeding in all its 
“ hranrhes y” and, indeed, so much was 
this branch, of agricultural pursuits at¬ 
tended to, that I am credibly informed, 
one of the members has no less than fivc- 
and-twenty illegitimate children. 1 neec 
not tell you what a state their morals 
roust be in. My ^and-childreu, now re¬ 
turned from boaiding-school, the girls, 
with all the airs of French ofiera dancers 
the fine breed of dairy maids became ex¬ 
tinct ; neither of them knew a bull from a 
cow, a>:d would faint at the sight of a 
milk-pail. The boys on theirreturn were 
presented to the Squire ; they liad, by the 
assistance of a run-a-way Swiss, learned 
to jabber a little French, which they fre¬ 
quently heard introduced into conversa¬ 
tion by the Squire’s polite guests ; they 
ridiculed their father’s old bonc-settiog 
cartas they termed it, alleging, ii was now 
become vulgar to ride in any thing less 
than a tandem or curricle, as the great 
gentlemen did who came down to the 
Squire's: accordingly, a new chaise was 
prepared to serve as cither, which my poor 
son was constrained to drive to market 
every week, and upon all genteel visits; 
while two high bred nags were kept for 
my grand-sons, who having a great taste 
for horses, attended a neighbouring pack 
of hounds, and Irecame in time professed 
horse-dealers, by which employment it is 
calculated they did not lose more than 
three Tiuudred a year. Assomhlies and 
balls, which were only known in my lime 
to a few of the great and ancient families 
of the County, now became the favourite 
, amusements of the farmers’ sons and 
daughters; cards were introduced, and 
Dick Muckfork lost Ilis twenty guineas. 


and paid them as cheerfully to Ilnrry 
Dmigcart, as my Lord Spadille would to 
Sir George Cassino. Port now became 
too vulgar. Sherry, Madeira, and a long 
list of luxurious wines were added to their 
feasts, which they gave alternately at each 
others’ houses. Their old mansions would 
not do; new ones were built,for which they 
paid extravagant rents'; these houses con¬ 
sisted of a dining, drawing, tea room, &c. 
&c. with a butler's pantry, and a study 
for the master. How ridiculous! how 
truly laughable, instead of being on foot 
by break of day attending to the stock, 
here we find the master of the farm break- 
f sting at eleven o’clock in his study, read¬ 
ing a novel, in order to get a sullicieiit 
stock of nonsense to vend at the next ball 
or card party. However, I understand 
from a very intelligent Spirit ‘hat 1 ferryed 
over the Styx the other day, this career 
lias received a sudden check : the commo¬ 
dity they dealt in declined very much in 
price. All is havoc and confusion: the 
good old building which I have often 
looked at with pleasure while purchasing 
my stock on a Saturday, is, I am told, al¬ 
most crammed to suffocation with credu¬ 
lous and unthinking tenants: curricles, 
tandems, gigs, dog-carts, shooting ponies, 
all, all ! art! borne down by the sweeping 
torrent of insolvency, and my poor grand¬ 
sons who began their education at a gen¬ 
teel academy, arc likely to have the mor¬ 
tifying consolation of liiiishing it in a col¬ 
lege. But 1 must now conclude thi^ as t 
see a great crowd hastening to the ferry : 
should I by moans of them learn the fate of 
my two daughters, I will send you an ac¬ 
count ; for the present I must remain (as 
much as in my power) your well wisher— 
the Spirit of 

A Faumcr in Old Times. 

* 

From the Shades below. 

American Coarseness. 

1 cannot refrain from inserting here 
(he report of a trial, which I find in an 
Amcrna'’ nows-paper, ('The National 
Advocate) as a proof, of the horror in 
which crimes arc held in that country, 
and as a specimen of the manner in which 
arc published the accounts of such dis. 
graceful transactiohs. The Edinburgh 
and Quarterly Reviews talk of the coam’- 
ness of the American Press. That press 
has certainly dealt villany some pretty 
hard blows. It has made known some 
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Tery disagreeable truths concerning the 
conduct of those, whom these Reviewers 
wished to screen. This is the coarseness^ 
of which these gentleman so bitterly com- 
piain. But, until they can produce us, 
from some English news.pnpcr, an article 
oPthe nature of that which 1 here insert, 
written with as much ability and as much 
delicacy, medesty should keep them si¬ 
lent, at least, upon the subject. 

Trial of Robert L. Taylor. 

In our paper of yesterday, we were 
totally silent on the subject of this Trial, 
which, in consequence of an indictment 
found against Robert L. Taylor by the 
Grand Jury at August term, took place 
on Tuesday last before the Hustings 
Court, and a Special Jury of this city. 
It is not easy to define the,cause of our 
silence. It originated in the peculiar 
nature of the case. There was in that 
rase something over which humanity and 
modesty wished to throw an impenetrable 
veil — while Justice, stern and unmoved, 
rent, with one hand, the chaste and mys¬ 
terious curtain, and with the other, smote 
the humbled and wretched ofl'ender. 

A report of the trial, however, having 
appeared from another quarter, our scru¬ 
ples are, iu some d«*grec, removed; and 
we feel at liberty to approach it with a 
blush—with commingled emotions of sur¬ 
prise, indignation, and pity—and, csjio- 
cially, with deepest sympathy for the 
young, artless, innocent object of the 
guilty assault, nnd for the amiable and 
infant son of the author of that assault. 

How strange a compound is man ! and 
in this compound, what heturogenooiis 
mixture of pure metal and base alloy! 
The man thus indicted—1 fur an assault 
ic/th an intent to commit a rape —2 for a 
mere assault^ was not one of those 
wretched, despicable, brutalized beings, 
whose sbul was never irradiated and 
warmed by a single genial ray of refined 
knowledge—whose feelings never waked 
but to daik designs and atrocious deeds. 
—No! Genius and Science had marked 
him for their own—The muses had gifted 
him with poctic.il powers which have 
often be*-ii admired—and what is more, 
Religion had enrolled him under her holy 
standard! With the eloquence of a Chry¬ 
sostom, he had of ten inculcated from the 
pulpit, the precepts of Christian morality 

No Houdor, then, that with so many 


claims to private and public. con6dence, 
he should eiigtge the esteem, roiiciliate 
the friendship, and comiii.ii!d th - respect 
of so many eiiligh enejl <ind virtuous per¬ 
sons ! The good, the honourable, are not 
prone to suspicion and, indeed, who 
could have suspected one. who, with so 
many other incemives to virtue, possessed 
in his accomplished wife, an uncommon 
share of that bliss which female loveliness 
bestows? Contrary to all moral proba¬ 
bilities, contrary to the usual results of 
human affairs, and to the usual phrases of 
the human character, genius, science, re¬ 
ligion, self respect, social considerations, 
sympathy for innocence, airection for a 
wife in the most interesting of situations, 
at once descrteil him. No hallucination 
ever was so deplorable. As well might 
the rash ofTendcr have ascended the loRy 
pinnacle of our capitnl and precipitated 
liim.ceif headlong from its summit, with a 
hope of escaping unhurt from the tre¬ 
mendous fall.—There obviously was, in 
the unaccountable attempt, a considera¬ 
ble share of insanity, produced by intem¬ 
perate habits, and by the wild, lawless 
wanderings of a disordered imagination. 

To be specific — Robert L. Taylor, 
indicted on the two counts above menti¬ 
oned, was, on Tuesday last, put upon his 
trial. No counsel appeared in his behalf. 
The case w'os opened in a calm and digni¬ 
fied manner, by the State’s Attorney, Mr. 
Wm.Marsliall. The Prisoner then spoke. 
The object of his address, in which irige- 
nuity and eloquence, worthy of a belter 
caii.se coiispicuonsly shone, was to remove 
flic clouds of prejudice in which ho stood 
involved —Wc ought to have remarked 
that most of the persons summoned as 
jurymen upon this case, declared a pre¬ 
conceived opinion of guilt in the Prisoner 
—and that he declined challenging any 
of those persons. 

Miss-, the only witness, was called 

upon to reveal the dark mystery of almost 
inconceivable iniquity. Her tender age 
(she is scarcely 12 years old)—f'e modes- 
ty natural lo her sex and to (hat age—the 
awful solemnity of the occasion — the 
heart rending recollections and dismal 
imagery which it conjured up—all contri¬ 
buted to impart some confusion to her 
testimony—the tale of horror was with 
difficulty extorted I'roiii.a timid, ingenuous, 
bliuhing, artless girl. It unravelled a 
web of niHigled, impure, detestable yarn. 
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It appeared, that wiles, at first, then | she happened to be under the teidon of 
threats and violence,' had been used to- R. I 4 . Taylor. Ilad other facts of an an- 
wards the poor intended victim of on* chasto complexion existed, sorely tiie late 
hallowed love'~<that pollution had been trial would have forced them out. Away, 
escaped only by the'struggles of alarmed then, with false exaggerations, malicious 
modesty>-and that terrorUm and hypo, surmises, and baseless, airy fxbrks, of 
crisy of the most heinous nature, were unjust suspicion! To rob any human 
seperadded to guilt, in order to prevent being of character, upon mere conjecture, 
detection. is detestable; causelessly to asperae the 

Mr. Marshall, uniting with the neces. reputation .of a young, innocent, spotless 
sary severity of a state prosecutor the girl, is diabolical! 


candour and sympathies of a good man, 
proceeded to establish, upon this testi¬ 
mony, the substance of the indictment. 
This was done in the most satisfactory 
manner. He did not recommend to the 
jui 7 exemplary damages^—Th^ must 
look, not at the criminal, but at his help* 
less, amiable, innocent wife->at a poor 
babe, unconscious of the blushes and mi¬ 
sery that await him, &c. The Jury re* 
tir^, and soon after thdr verdict was 
made known. We of the Jury find the. 
defendant guilty, and amerce him to one 
cent damages.'’ 

The defendant was then condemned by 
the Bench to imprisonment for one year 
in the common jail. He was spared the 
disgrace of the p'lllory. The offence 
amounting only to a misdemeanor under 
the common law, did not fall within the 
penalties of the Penitentiary.. 

Thus has terminated a painful affair, of 
which, happily for society, few examples 
have ever occurred. The sanctity of the 
laws has been polluted ; the sacred trust 
of parental confidence betrayed ; the abi. 
Ikies aaid zeal of able and vurtuous in. 
structors of females neutralised b^ the ne¬ 
cessary re.action of the suspicions and 
doubts incident 011 such occasions; the 
scoffers at religion, genius, science, and 
refined education, have been furnished 
with additional weapons in a wretched 
Cause. 

But here let us pause.—To us the of¬ 
fender is personally unknow n. We sjieak 
not in anger, but in justice to society— 
and, in one respect, we congratulate both 
our f^low-cifizons and R. li. Taylor on 
the result of this ordeal. It has brought 
to light the real extent of the evil—and 
chalked out its true dimensions and shape. 
The aaa^rations which had swelled and 
disj^eorted realities, must now vanish. The 
iontajpons breath of calumny will no 
longer dare to contaminate the purity of 
maity an amialde girl—simply because 


OFFICIAL PAPERS. 

A CoKVSNTION TO RaoVLATE THE COM¬ 
MERCE BETWEEN THE TERRITORIES OF THE 

United States and those or iiis Bri¬ 
tannic Majesty. 

The United States of America and his 
Britannic Majesty, being desirous by a 
CoDventiou to regulate the commerce and 
navigation between their respeethre coun¬ 
tries, territories, and people, in such a 
manner as to render the some recipro¬ 
cally beneficial and satisfactory, have re¬ 
spectively named Plenipotentiaries, and 
given them full powers to treat of and 
concladc such convention; that is to say, 
the President of the United States, by 
and with the consent of the Senate thereof, 
hath appointed for their Plenipotentiaries 
John Quincy Adams, Henry Clay, and 
Albert Gallatin, citizens of the United 
States; and his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, acting in the name and on behalf 
of His Majesty, has named for his Pleni¬ 
potentiaries the Right Hon. Frederick 
John Robinson, Vice-President of the 
Committee of Privy Council for Trade 
and Plantations, Joint Paymaster of his 
Majesty’s Forces, and a Member of the 
Imperial Parliament; Henry Goulbiirn, 
£.sq. a Member of the Imperial Parlia-. 
ment,and Under Secretary of State; and 
William Adams, Esq. Iloetor of Civil 
Laws; and the said Plcnipiotentiaiies 
having mutually produced and shewn 
their said full powers, and eiebanged 
copies of the same, have agreed on and 
coBclttdrd the following Articles, viz.— 
Art. 1. There shidl be between the 
territories of the United States of Ame¬ 
rica, and all the territories of his Britan- 
oie Majesty in Europe, a redproeal li¬ 
berty of commerce. The inhabitants of 
the two countries respectively shbll have 
liberty freely and securely locoraqwith 
their ships and cargoes to all such places. 
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ports, and rliren in the territories afore* 
said to wMoh other foreigners are pemut- 
fed to cone, to eater into ^e same, and 
to reimdn and reside In any parts of the 
said territories respeetirely; also to hire 
and occupy houses and warehouses for 
the purpose of their commeroe; and, ge* 
neraliy, the merchants and traders of 
each nation respectirely shall «»}oy the 
most complete protection and security 
for their commerce, but subject always to 
thd laws and statutes of the two coon, 
tries respectirely. 

3. No higher or ether duties shait be 
imposed on the importation to the United 
States of any articles, the growth, pr^ 
duce, or manufacture of his Britannic 
Majesty’s territories in Europe, and no 
higher or other duties shall be imposed on 
the importation into the territories of his 
Brithnnic Majesty in Europe of any arti- 
cles, the growth, produce, or manufacture 
of the United States, than are or shall be 
payable on the like articles, being the 
growth, produce, or manufacture of any 
other foreign countries; nor shall any 
higher or other duties or charges be im> 
posed in either of the two countries, on 
the exportation of any articles to the 
United States, or to his Britannic Ma¬ 
jesty’s territories in Europe respectirely, 
than such as are payable on the exporta¬ 
tion of the like articles to any other 
foreign country ; nor slmll any prohibi¬ 
tion be imposed on the exportation or 
importation of any articles, the growth, 
produce, or manufacture of tbo United 
States, or of his Britannic Majesty’s ter¬ 
ritories ill Europe, to or from the said ter¬ 
ritories of his Britannic Majesty in Eu¬ 
rope, to or from the said United States, 
wliieh shall not be equally extended to all 
other nations. 

No higher or other duties or charges 
shall be imposed in any of the ports of tlie 
Ignited States on British vessels, than 
those payable in the same porta by vessels 
of the Unitod States, nor in the ports of 
any of his Britannic Majesty’s territories 
in Europe, on the vessels of the United 
States, than shall be payable in the same 
ports on British vessels. The same duties 
shall be paid on the importation into the 
United Stat^ of any articles the growth, 
producei) or manufacture of his Britannic 
Majesty’s territories in Europe, whether 
such importation shall be in vessels of 
the United States, or in British vessels, | 


ami the same duties shall be paid off tiie 
importaUon into the ports of any of hia 
Britannic Majesty’s territories in Europe, 
of any article the growth, produce, or 
maaufacturoof the United States, whether 
such importation shall be in British ve»> 
sels, or in the vessels of the United 
States. 

The same duties shall be paid, and the 
same bounties allowed on the exportation 
of nny articles, the growth, produce, or 
manufactures of his Britanhic Majesty’s 
territories in Europe to the United States, 
whether such exportation shall be in Bri¬ 
tish vessels, or vessels of the United States; 
and the same duties shall be paid, and the 
same bounties allowed on the exportation 
of any article the growth, produce, or 
manufacture of the United States to his 
Britannic Majesty’s territori^ in Europe, 
whether such exportation shall be in l&i- 
tish vessels, or in vessels of the Uniteri 
States. 

It is further agreed, that in all places 
where drawbacks are or may be allowed 
upon the re-exportation of any goods the 
growth, produce, or manufacture of cither 
coipntry respectively, the amount of the 
said drawbacks shall be the same, whether 
the said goods shall have been originally 
imported in a British or American vessel; 
but when such re-exportation shall take 
place from the United States in a British 
vessel, or from territories of his Britannic 
Majesty in Europe in an American vessel, 
to any other foreign nation, the two Con¬ 
tracting Parties reserve to themselves''re¬ 
spectirely the right of regulating or dimi¬ 
nishing in such case the amount of the 
said drawback. 

The intercourse between the United 
States and his Britannic Majesty’s posses¬ 
sions ill the West Indies, and on the Con¬ 
tinent of North America, shall be affected 
by any of the provisions of this article, 
but each party shall remain in the com. 
plcte possession of its rights, with respect 
to such an intercourse. 

3. His Britanpic Majesty agrees that 
the vessels of the United States of Ame¬ 
rica shall be admitted, and hospitably re¬ 
ceived, at the principal settlements of the 
British dominions in the East Indies; viz. 
Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and the 
Prince of Wales’s Island; and that the 
citizens of the said United States may 
freely carry on trade between the said 
priucipal settlements and the said United 
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States in all articles of vliich tbo im. 
portation and. exportafion respecUrel^ 
to and from the said territories shall no 
be entirely profiibited; provided only 
that it shall not be lawful for them, in 
any time of war between, the British 
Gorernment .and any* State ,or .Power 
whatever, to export from the said ter¬ 
ritories, without the special permission 
of the British Goyerument, any military 
stores or naval stores, or rice. , The citi¬ 
zens of the United States shall pay for 
their vessels, when admitted, no higher or 
other duty or charge, than shall be pay¬ 
able on the vessels of the most favoured 
European nations, and they shall pay no 
higher or other duties or charges on the 
importation or exportation of the cargoes 
of the said vessels, than shall be payable 
on the same articles when imported or ex¬ 
ported in the vessels of the most favoured 
European nations. But .it is expressly 
agreed, that the vessels of the United 
States shall not carry any articles from 
the said principal settlements to any port 
or place, except to some port or place in 
the United Slates of America when the 
same shall be unladen. It is also under¬ 
stood, that the permission granted by this 
article is not to extend to allow the ves- 
sels of the United States to carry on any 
part of the coasting trade of the said Bri¬ 
tish territories, but the vessels of the 
United Slates having, iu the first instance, 
proceeded to one of the said principal set¬ 
tlements of the British dominions in the 
East Indies, and then going with their uri. 
ginal cargoes, or any part thereof, from 
one of the said principal settlements to 
another, shall not be considered as carrying 
oil the coasting trade. The vessels of the 
United States may also touch for refresh¬ 
ments, but not for commerce, in (he 
course of their voyage, to or from the 
British territories in India, or to or 
from the dominions of the Emperor of 
China, at the Cape of Good Hope, the 
Island of St. Helena, or such other places 
ns may be in the possession of Great 
Britain, in the African or Indian ^eas, it 


being well understood, that, in all that 
regards these articles, the citizens of the 
United States, shall be subject, in all res¬ 
pects, to the laws and regulations of (he 
British Government from time to time 
established. 

4. It shall be free for each of the two 
Contracting Parties respectively, to ap¬ 
point Consuls for the protection of trade 
to reside in the dominions and territories 
of the other party ; but before any Con¬ 
sul shall act as such, he shall, in the usual 
form, be approved and admitted by the 
Government to which he is sent; and it 
is hereby declared, that in case of illegal 
or improper conduct toward^the laws or 
Government of the country to which 
ic is sent, such Consul may either be 
punished according to law, if the laws will 
reach the case, or be be sent back, the 
ofiended Government assigniug to the 
other the reasons for the same. 

It is hereby declared, that cither of the 
Contracting Parties may except from the 
esidence of Consuls such particular places 
as such party shall judge fit to be so ex- 
;eptod. 

5. This Convention, when the same 
ball have been duly ratified by the Pre- 
ident of the United States, by and with 
he advioc and consent of their Senate, 
and by his Britannic Majesty; and the rc- 
pective ratificatiions mutually exchanged, 
ball be binding and obligatory on the ' 
aid.. United States and his Majesty fur 
'our years from the dale of its signature, 
nd the ratifications shall be exchanged in 
iix months from this time, or sooner, if 
lossibtc. 

Done at London, this 3d day of July, in 
the year of our Lord, one thousand 
.eight hundred and fifteen. 

(L.S.) John Q. Adams, 

(L.S.) II. Clay, 

(Ij.S.) Albert Gamjitin, 

(L.S.) PREO. J. R0BINSO.V, 

(L.S.) Henry Goulrurn, 

(L.8.) WlLLUM Auams. 

(To be continued.) 


I*rinte>l '«ih1 PuliliHlied by G. Houston, No. 198, Strand; where all Uonunnnieationiaddressed Iv 
the Editor, and containing tlie real name and address of tlie writer, are reipiested to be forwarded. 
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COBBRTT’S AMERICAN PROJECT 

Fullff developed in all its parts. 

To CoRRFSPONDENTS IN EnOI.AND ; TO 
Gentlemen, in England, M’ho may 

WISH TO BE SUPPLIED M’lTII AMERICAN 

Publications; to (rcNTLEMiiN, in 
America, aviio may wish to be sup¬ 
plied M'lTii Enqlisu Publications; 
AND TO Readers in General. 

Peckham [jHlge,^Ut January, 1816. 

To Correspondents in Enol.and.— 
f htTve now before me six very well vvril- 
Icn essays from one person, sent me last 
w'eelt, all which I should gladly inseit, 
were it not for the existence of circum¬ 
stances, which it can hardly be necessary 
for me minutely to describe. A letter 
from 11. S. of Reading, received some 
months ago, about the aadUinif of ac¬ 
counts ; and a great number of otliers, of 
greater or less merit, and, for the. most 
part, containing facts, very curious in 
themselves and very interesting to people 
in general; and, moreover, well calcu¬ 
lated, in my opinion, to do a great deal 
of good to the world, if made public.: all 
these are in the same situation.—Now, it 
must be very provoking to the writers to 
reflect, that these papers should be sup¬ 
pressed, and it is very painful to me to 
think, that 1 am liable to be .suspect¬ 
ed of a wish to see the.m suppressed. 
Therefore, it is intended to send all 
such papers to New York, and to cause 
them to be published there, in quar¬ 
terly, or half-yearly, volumes, under the 
title of “ Vobbelt's Collection of Sup¬ 
pressed Communications." Thus the field 
of utility is flung open to any man, who 
has the talent and the will to do g.^od 
with his pen, on the subjects of govern- 
menty politicsy and religiuny and of cha- 
yacters and actsy connected with those sub¬ 
jects i, or on any other subjects of general 
interest.' Few men will be found hardy 
enough to deny, that, if the field of dis¬ 
cussion befreCy Truth will prevail in every 
contest with Falsehood. Therefore, it 
must be an uumUed good to aflbrd men 
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the means of freetp expressing their 
thoughts, 'j'here are, however, certain 
conditions, necessary to lie stated here, 
upon which alone communications will be 
admitted into the intended “ Collection.” 

1. If the Communication do not contain 
the statement of any facty neto to the 
public, affecting the character of any 
individual person, or any particular 
body or description of jicrsons, the 
writer may affix his real name, or 
not, according to his own choice ; 
because argument and inference want 
not the support of witnesses. 

2. When the rommuniention does con- 
fain such facty and when, of course, 
the. justice of the statement, and the 
propriety of making it public, must 
depend upon the truth of the facty 
and that again upon the veracity of 
the writer, he must affix his real 
name and describe his place of abode; 
and if, as may possibly be the case, 
he has reason to fear the couse- 
f|iiei)('es of truth appearing under hia 
name, though in a distant country, 
he must add a private note, pointing 
out his name and plac- of ab-ide, so 
as to enable me to satisfy my-elf as to 
the furt ; or facts, that (u« ha- stated. 

3. That the subject of the comniuiiicH- 
f ion be of a public nature, fairly so 
considered. That th.* Letter, or 
Essay, relate to something, in which 
the public is Interested ; and that it 
deal not in anecdote purely of n. pri¬ 
vate nature, even though the parties 
concerned be really public men.’ 

4. 'I'hat the communication, if intended 
to be published without alteration, 
be carefully written and pointed. If 
it be a mere hint , or a mere fact, 
communicated, without a wish for.it 
to appear in the. same form in print, 
less caie will be necessary. But, in 
no case, will any communication be 
attended to, unless it come in a hand 
so legible as npt to expose the printer 
to mistakes. 

5. That every communication be ad-. 

D 
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dressed to William Cobbett, at pondent in the United States; and) when 
near Southampton ; or left, the publications arrire in England, they 
directed to the same^ at the OfBce of will be deliYered to the Gentlemen who 
the Political Register, London ; and hoTc ordered them, they paying for them 
that, in all cases, there be no charge at the rate of 25 per centum higher than 
of postage to be paid^ this being a the retail price in America, and no mote 
very serious matter to one who re- in any case whatever. I, of course, in- 
ceiwes a great many letters, though elude Roo^re//err amongst the Gentlemen 
a mere trifle to the many who send who may wish to be thus supplied; and 1 
them. ^ shall think myself extremely happy to be 

The field being thus fairly opened, any able, by the activity which 1 hope to give 
person, on the above conditions, may to my correspondence and intercourse, to 
write to me with perfect freedom, and with furnish them, upon any occasion, with the 
the confident expectation, that what they means of re-publishing a valuable Ame- 
write .Kill be published, it being under- ricau work at a period earlier than they 
stopd, of course, that the language will be would otherwise be able to do it. 
decorous, and that the matter be such as To Gentlemen, in Ameaica, who 
ought not to be considered libellous. The may w'isii to be supplied with English 
receipt of all such communications will be Publications. —Every thing said under 
acknowledged in the next, or succeeding the last head may be considered as repeated 
Register. As to any promise to import under this, with the mere change of the 
into this country the publication in qiios- names of countries ; and with this altera¬ 
tion, or, to be aiding and assisting therein, tioii as to the channel of application, that 
cither by word or deed, that is wholly out Gentlemen in the United States will please 
of the question. All that I engage to do to give their orders, for the present, solely 
is, to send, and (the dangers of the seas to Mr. John Morgan of Philadelphia. In 
excepted) to cause to be published, such all cases the Orders should be in voriting, 
communications as 1 shall receive for that and as specific as possible. I hope I need 
purpose and as I shall deem worthy of scarcely add, that, in case any gentlemen 
publication, this being a matter, which, should think proper to leave to me the 
from the nature of the case, must be left work of selection, it will be performed to 
wholly to my judgment. the best of my judgment. As to the pub- 

To Gentlemen, in England, who lirations to be imported, where orders 
MAY W'ISII TO BE SUPPLIED WITH Ame- somcwhat discretionary are given, I shall 
RICAN Publications.— My Plan of open- s|>arc no pains to obtain the aid of good 
ing and keeping up a Literary Inter- judges in America. One of the parti- 
couRSE between England and America culars of an Order might be not to exceed 
embraces the object of securing the facility a certain sum.—The main thing appears to 
of persons in the two countries rcspec- me to be to insure speed in the execution of 
tirely coming at the current publications orders; and, it is my intention to make 
of the other country in a mode more all considerations of convenience, expence 
regular and speedy than any that has of shipping, &c. give way to this great 
hitherto been practised. Orders will, object; and, on no account, to suffer the 
therefore, be received in zori'tbig,addressed execution of an Order, however small, to 
to me, as above, for any particular Ame- linger a singlo day beyond the first, on 
rican Publications old or new ; or, for which it canpossi% take place. 1 expect* 
the new publications geuerally, or those shortly to receive ample catalogues of 
of a specific class, of that country. So American books; and I am taking steps 
that such order may be confined to a par- to send out to America English catalogues, 
ticular work ; to all new works on law, and shall be glad to have sent to me, for 
or on medicine, or on theology, or on the [lurpose here stated, the catalogues of 
political ttconomy, or on government and any of the Booksellers in England, Scot- 
domestic politics, or on mathematics, or land, or Ireland. 

on mechanics, or on any branch of thearts To Readers in oene|ial.— Aftera n)an 
or sciences, &c. &c. or the order may has worked himself Into a fondness for a 
embrace ail new publications of whatever project, he is, perhaps, the worst possible 
description they may be. The orders thus judge of its chances of success. But, as, 
received will be transmitted to my corres- in this 1 hare, and shall hare, no 
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publication of my own, nor any one in 
which I am, or can be, at all interested in 
the mere sale of, either to expert or im¬ 
port; as I am not^ and shall not be, a 
bookseller failure of success would pro¬ 
duce a disappointment merely of those 
hopes which I entertain of contributing in 
this way also, towards bringing the men 
of mind, in the two countries, better ac¬ 
quainted with each other. Mine is a 
S(‘hemo for making people talk to each 
other across the Atlantic. 1 do not know 
when I hare enjoyed so much pleasure 
es I felt yesterday upon opening a letter, 
sent me up from home, ft is a letter fiom a 
gentleman at Nashville in the state of TE- 
NASSEE. Nashville is situated on Cum¬ 
berland River, which falls into the Mis¬ 
sissippi at 1040 miles distance from the 
Gulph of Mexico. There are several 
chains of mountains between Nashville 
and Pbiladel()hia, and the tnavelling dis¬ 
tance is, I suppose, more than 1000 miles. 
Vet, this letter addressed to me at “ lloi. 
ley, near Southampton, England," ar¬ 
rived safe in that village in less than two 
months from the day of its date. 'I'lie ob¬ 
ject of the letter is to obtain the Register 
regularly in future, and also the preced¬ 
ing Numbers of it, for some gentlemen at 
Nashville, an object which it wjll assured¬ 
ly accomplish, and by which accomplish¬ 
ment it will more than realize Poer.’s 
beautiful idea of the poiver of Eetlers, to 
waft a wish from Indus to the Pole.'’ 
Priests assure us, that, by faith, mountains 
may be removed, a fact, which, having no 
actual experience to the contrary, I am by 
no means disposed to deny; but, f have 
here before my eyes a proof, that moun¬ 
tains and wildernesses and seas arc no ob¬ 
stacle to the powers of the mind, second¬ 
ed by those of the press. There is, how¬ 
ever, and always must be, conside.rablc de¬ 
lay occasioned by sending to America the 
Registers which have been printed here. 
There is the time for printing; the time 
niid expcncc required for shipping; the 
time which ela{)ses, after shipment takes 
place, before the ship actually sails; and, 
which is more than all the rest, my pen 
here is confined by a tether much shorter 
than that which may be obtained for it by 
sending some of its productions in manu¬ 
script to be published in the United States. 

I hare spoken of my intentions as to this 
matter before; but I will now be so ex¬ 
plicit ax to- leave no room whalerer for 


conjecture. In a short time, two persbns, 
will go out to the United ^ates. Their 
business there will be to receive orders for 
books to be sent from England to Ame¬ 
rica; to receive, when they arrive from 
England, the books so ordered; to re¬ 
ceive from me, and to execute, orders for 
American books, to be sent by them to 
England; to receive and forward to me 
any written communications from Gentle¬ 
men in America; to publish any work 
which 1 choose to have published in Ame¬ 
rica ; but more especially to cause to bo 
printed, and to publish, Cobbett's IVeek'- 
“ ^ Political Register" at New York. 
It is intended, that they shall publish the 
work ill precisely the same form that it 
has in England; and that they shall cause 
the Numbers to follow each other weekly, 
if po.ssibIe; or, at least, as regularly 
as the arrival of the manuscript will ad¬ 
mit of. Each Number will contain my 
own principal LETTER, or ESSAY, 
which will be first published in the corre¬ 
sponding Number in England, f beginning 

with No.Vol. 30) together with Notes, 

containing such explanations or additional 
facts as m.iy be thought useful on the 
other side of the Atlantic. The rest of 
the American Register will contain matter 
wholly new, .sent out in manuscript, in 
the charge of piirsoiis going to A-tnerica, 
or of persons sent expressly. The publi¬ 
cation will begin with the present year; 
and the title ofthe first Number of it will 
he ill these words: “ COBBETT’S 
« WEEKLY POLITICAL REGISTER. 

“ Vot. 30, No. .. . IVriiten i England, 

“.. and published a( Nets York, 

“. 1816.”-Some 

persons will wonder, and some will laugh, 
at the idea of such an undertaking. But, 
great as the labour must be, it being nei¬ 
ther more nor less than that of writing 
for the press, nearly five pages of the Re¬ 
gister every day of my life, Sundays in¬ 
cluded, together with that of making, at 
least, tsro manuscript copies, for fear of 
accidents, this is not more than a man 
may do, if he has but the will. The 
trouble and expcncc of sending out the 
manuscript, to say nothing of the sending 
out of the agents, or ambassadors, will 
certainly be considerable, and will com¬ 
pel me to seek compensation for these as 
well as a remuneration for time and labour 
by a price on the Register, much higher, 
ill proportion to its bulk, than that of 

J>2 
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piiblicaCions in Anu'rica generally. 1 ran- 
not say, exactly, what the price will In*; 
but, 1 imagine, (hat it must be « qimr/ci' 
of a Dnlfftr, with an allowance of eight 
tcnis out of /he tvsenty-Jive to booksellers, 
or others, aiIio may take any quantity, 
however sinull, to sell again. The paper 
and printing may co-<t about 7 Cents, the 
agency in America so that there may 
remain about 8 cents for authorship and 
sending out manuscript. The Agents, or 
Publishers, at New York, will receive or- 
<lers from Hookscllers, or other retnilers, 
only, and will not, except at (heir ow'n 
olficc, sell to individuals, us it would be 
to make their employment too confused 
to sullcr (hem to be retailers all over the 
country, and thus to hamper themselves 
with debts and credits, when (he whole 
of their time will be re(|uired to discharge 
well (he ollicc of Publishers^ and to be 
punctual utid full in (heir correspondence 
with me. If, therefore, the publication 
should be thought worth the trouble of 
obtaining it from a distance, the Book¬ 
sellers, in the different cities and towns, 
will have nothing to do but to write to 
the Publishers for the numbor of copies 
that they may wdiit. 'J’he Publishers will, 
J hope, execute their orders with that 
legularity and speed, with which I shall 
enjoin (hem to execute every order, whe- 
ther great or small in amount. 'I'liey will 
leceive all fc/fem which gentlemen in 
Aineriea may wish to bo forwarded to 
me; and, ‘hey will he strictly charged 
to be very attentive to every i)ers«)o. 
who imi}' wish to make to me any eom- 
inuniccition of whatever kind. 'I'he names 
of the persons, t<» vvlioiri tliis busiiw.-,'. is 
tobeeommitteil, are Mr. IIlnisy Conni it, 
my Nephew, and Mr. (J. S. Oi.uni j.d.— 
1 have vv ronglit myself into a persu.ision, 
(hat I am, by tiiese means, able to render 
great services, not only to (he people of 
America, but to the cause of freedom and 
happiness generally, not leaving my own 
native country out of view. To make 
kiiowH to America, and, through her, to 
a great part of the world, what is passing 
in England; what the conduct of her 
gorcrument really lias been and is; what 
have been, ami are, the eflccts which that 
conduct has produced upon (he people 
hero; what is our real situation ; what is 
(he true character, and what arc the mo¬ 
tives and views, of persons in authority in 
this country, whose power and intluoncc 
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have had such weight in the deciding on the 
lot of other nations: to do this, and that, 
loo, through the channel of such a press as 
tiiat of America, appears to me to be likely 
to be attended with oifects that cannot 
possibly be other than good. And if I 
am asked, why I presume to suppose, that 
my iiitcrR*rencc is necessary to tliis end, 
I answer, that, though 1 am well aware, 
that America contains many men, whose 
wishes arc as good, and whose talents are 
far superior to mine; yet, that, from the 
local experience which T have accidently 
acquired, and from that knowledge of all 
sorts of aifairs in this country, which so 
many years of observation, conversation, 
and diligent inquiry and application have 
given mo, 1 much doubt, whether any man, 
though of ten times the talent, destitute of 
those advantages, would be able to per- 
form the task with so much efnet as my¬ 
self. Be this as it may, however, 1 shall 
certainly do much towards the accomplish^ 
meat of my groat object; for either my 
work will siioceed, or it will sink under 
the conipolition of abler pens and more 
oxtenslvc knowledge. So that, be the re¬ 
sult what it may, 1 shall have (he satis¬ 
faction to reflect, tliat, if I have not been 
able to accomplish the object myself, I 
have, ill some degree, at any rate, betMi 
(he cause, of its having been accomplished 

by others.-To those, who arc disposed 

to insinuate, that 1 am about to act un- 
fuirly, III publishing, in another country, 
statements relative to men and things in 
this country, and relative to its foreign 
allies, I observe, that the same press^ 
which convey my publications to the 
world, is alwa)s open to those writers 
who may choose to become my opponent.^, 
with this great disadvantage on my side, 
that, if I am answered, it must necessarily 
be several niuiiths before I can po.ssibly 
put forth a rejily. America contains thou¬ 
sands of fast friends of (he English system ; 
thousands of British subjects, not to men¬ 
tion sonic Americans, and these too, hav- 
iiig portions,pf the pre.ss in their hands. 
To (ling Idwn the gauntlet under such 
circumstances is so far from being unfair, 
that it is an act against which common 
prudence would cry aloud, were not her 
lips sealed by reflecting, that Truth, if un¬ 
fettered, must finally triumph.-^Somc 

persons may imagine, taking the past into 
view, that I am about to resort to the 
Aiiiorican press as the means of obtaining 
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revenge; and that [ shall iio<v give* a 
loose to my pen, letting it run on wholly 
unrestrained by any considerations of de¬ 
corum or of truth. In the first place, 
this would be to defeat my ow’ii object, 
for it would speedily excite disgust in the 
whole of that people, to whom I shall im- 
mediately address myself; and, in the 
next place it would justly expose the pub¬ 
lishers 'o legal punishment. Therefore, 
those who expect that I am about to gra¬ 
tify the taste of the foolhh^ or the malig¬ 
nant^ by the pouring forth of abuse and 
calumnj/^ will find themselves (though, 

perhaps, nuta!:rceably)disup|ioiMted.- 

In short, (and this is saying all in one 
single phrase,) of every essay, or article, 
that r shall authorize to be published, the 
stoutest partizan of the Knglish system 
shall be ashamed openly to say: ^'•this 
oui'ht not to be freely permitted to be 

“ published in England.'^ -Having now 

fully and candidly e\pl.iinod my inten¬ 
tions, without the smallest reserve, cor¬ 
respondents and friends nia), in future, 
save themselves the trouble of putting any 
questions to me on the subject; and if 
there be others^ who have been making 
inquiries, whether by themselves or spies, 
as to whether I am “having any thing prin¬ 
ted to be sent to America,” they may now 
either give up the chase, or direct their 
terriers acro.ss the ocean. 

\V. (’onBETT. 

TO THE 

CuA.VCCI.l.Oll OF THE IVM'lir.qUEll. 

l.KTTKR XII. 

A bold attempt of the OUT faction .— 
Impudence of their pretensions.—Cant 
about tpconomy.—I 'anity of the hope 
that things will come about.—Puzzle 
when Parliament meets. 

Peckham Lodge, '25th .January, laiC. 
Sill,—It is truly provoking, that, while 
all our attention is fixed upon the actions 
of you and your worthy colleagues ; while 
we arc waiting with such anxiety to see 
what you will do with the last-shilling 
men and their property; while we are 
watching Whitehall as eagerly as Cats 
watch the movement of the straws which 
hide their prey ; while we are all eye and 
ail ear ‘towards you ; while we are thus 
intent, it is provoking to the last degree i 
to be intruded upon by the impertiueot I 


OUT faction, who, like Polecats, or 
Wcazics (being themselves vermin) would 
fain tiirust in their noses, and partake in 
our sport, hoping, apparently, that,, by 
making this shew of hostility to you, they 
shall induce people to believe, that 
good people I have had no hand in pro¬ 
ducing the present universal distress. 

1 am indignant at the conduct of these 
interiopers; these renegaducsfrom the sys- 
f: M, who have really had more to do than 
you and your’s in producing those evils, 
of which they now complain; and 1 am 
particularly ofleuded with an article in 
the Morning Chronicle of the Ibth instant, 
in which the writer (and 1 have a tight to 
say it is .Mr. Penny) appears to regard 
the Pitt System, which is now developing 
itself in its consequences, ns not at all 
belonging to his faction; and in wliicli 
he would fain make the world believe, 

I that /i<’, Mr. Perry, has rtW along foreseen 
these consequences. Hut, before I go any 
further I will itsseit the article, and, ns 
you run your cy'^e over it, you will, in al¬ 
most every line, delect plagiarist as well 
as (he partizan of faction. 

“ Whether we direct our inquiries to 
“ the North, West, Kast 'or South, pre- 
“ cisely' the same answers are returned. 
“ 'I'he parmers arc falling sacrifices to the 
“ heavy load of taxation, w ilhout the pros- 
“ pect of a better market for their pro- 
‘ duce. The Landlords finding a mate- 
^ rial diminution in their receipts, are 
‘ quickly reducing their expcnccs. Trade 
‘ sull'ers from this; and many respectable 
“establishments are (urniiig off their iBen 
c<—jintl to add to these ditlicultic.s, the 
“ hard run u|)on the proviiK iai bauks, has 
“produced the failure of scicral of them. 

“ In the midst of so general a stagnation, 

“ the only hope seems to he, that on the 
“ meeting of Parliament “ something icill 
“ be done.” But in the name of common 
“ sense, what can be done? We now (too 
“ late) perceive the folly of not checking 
“ in time the Jatalpaper system^ which as 
“ its advocates say, has enabled us to carry 
“ on the war to this “ glorious issue,” or 
“ in other words, has tempted us to carry 
“ our cQbrts beyond our means—^to reckon 
“ without our host. We have noio a 
practical proof of the great mischbj 
“ Kith which it teas foretold to be preg- 
“ nant. Having no reference to any 
“ standard of value, it has created aficti* • 
“ tious pricCj by whicli aU our expend 
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« ture and taxes hare been regulated and 
“ cliarged.-<-This deviation from the real 
« standard has had a corresponding effect 
upon all private transactions. They 
‘‘ arc now reverting back to such stand* 
“ ard, but the public burthens remain at 
** the same high rate^ at which they were 
“ imposed during the excessive increase 
of the circulating medium. Lord Grkn- 
“ TU.LE anticipated the consequences noia 
^^/elt, in an eloquent speech upon the 
“ Bullion question^ when his Lordship 
warned the Ministers, that such a fluc- 
tuation of price would shake the frame 
“ of society, and dissolve the principle of 
‘‘ every contract between man and man. 
“ The noble Peer, as our readers may 
“ suppo^e, was not easily answered ; but 
Lord Ki.dov( wepresume we may speak 
‘‘cfhimin his Senatorial capacity) ob- 
served, that as long as a poutid note 
and a shillint' would purchase the same 
** goods as a guinea would, we should do 
“vciywtll.” We dare not trust to our 
feelings in commenting upon this obsor- 
ration, for to us it appears to have been 
‘‘made without the consideration which 
‘‘ the subject called for. But we will 
“descend into the Court of Chancery— 
“ where there never sat a Judge who has 
‘‘ taken upon himself so much labour, 
“ with so benevolent a disposition to ail 
“ suitors— and will take the liberty of 
“ asking the Learned Lord, whether it is 
“ not with a feeling of pain, that he is 
“ obliged to enforce many contracts en- 
“ tered into, under n full confidence by tin 
“ parties of the continuance of the prices 
“ occasioned by thedeluge of paper money? 
“ —We all feel the shock, and no one can 
“ foresee where it is to terminate. There 
“ is no precedent for the dilemma, and 
“ therefore it will be in vuin to turn over 
“ the Statute Books—and if Ministers 
“ were to treble the number of Revenue 
“Laws which already disgraie us, they 
“ cannot remedy the evil. Penalties and 
forfeitures may repress a meeting, but 
“ they can have no avail now against the 
“ sedition of Mr. Pitt, who was the first 
“ to introduce the system, as a shift and 
“ experiment for the day, regardless of all 
“ th6 national calamities tchich he was 
foretold would be the consequence. This 
“ great Statesman, as he is styled^ was 
“ then in the plenitude of his power, and 
“ with all the insolence of power ridi- 
“ caled the ‘ gloomy predictions ’—and 


“ not satisfied with this, with n crnel sar- 
“ casm, he even laughed at his friends, by 
“ entitling his bill, a Bill to restrain the 
“ payment of gold! But the farce did 
“ not end here, as our readers will see, on 
“ reference to the debates of that period, 
“ wherein some of the Directors will he 
“ found lamenting they were not permit- 
“ ted to pay in gold—and yet, at the very 
“ last meeting of the Proprietors, one of 

them declared publicly, it was an ab- 
“ surdity to suppose they ever should pay 
“ in any thing but paper. This needs no 
“ comment ? IVe have long foreseen the 
“ resxilt of these gross impositions upon 
“ the good nature of the public. Those 
“ who have been deceived have to thank 
“ themselves. The I'ght has now burst in 
“ upon them —the conjuror and his tricks 
“ arc vanished, but it is too late to be 
“ ashamed of their credulity—lor their 
“ money has vanished too !” 

Now, Sir, pray visit justice for me upon 
the head of this plagiarist. When did he 
or his Jaction^ foresee, or foretel, what 
has now come to pass ? When did they 
endeavour to put (he people on their 
guard against the delusion? When did 
they call Pitt a conjuror, and expose his 
“ tricks” ? It is very true, indeed, that the 
farmers arc* failing, that the landlords are 
reducing (heir expences, (hat both arc 
discharging their men, that no penal¬ 
ties and forfeitures will now avail, and 
something must be done. This is all very 
certain ; and, as Sir Aiichy says, “ rary 
neiiT, Mordecai!” 1 wonder. Sir, (hat a 
man is nut ashamed thus to drop in at the 
end of my tenth letter to you, and pre¬ 
tend to give as his own observations, that 
which 1 have been repeating, 'till I am 
afraid, that with all my endeavours to 
vary the forms of words, 1 Iiave wearied 
my readers half to death. If one did not 
actually sec it, one could not believe, (hat 
with a knowledge of the existence of 
“ Paper against Gold" any man in Eng¬ 
land would put forth such an article as 
(his as containing original thoughts on 
the subject of the paper system. 

But, this act of plagiarism, mean as it is, 
is trifling when compared with the attempt 
here made ta make the people believe, 
that the OUTS would have done better 
than you have done, and (hat they weUe, 
and are, enemies of the Pitt system of 
papor-nidncy. Lord Grenville “ANTI¬ 
CIPATED, " did he, what has come to 
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pass ? This is not true. If you look in( 
the debates you will find no such antici' 
pation. But, if he did; when did he do it 
Why, not ’till he had niainly.aidcd i 
causing the Debt to amount to more tha 
800 millions sterling. So that, at best 
his was an anticipation after the fact 
But, the test of the foresight and profun 
dity of the Opposition is this: they, in 
their resolutions^ proposed to the House, 
and recorded by me in the appendix to 
Paper against Gold^' declared, that th 
remedy for the cril was to compel the 
Bank to pay in specie^ at the end of two 
years from March I8t I. This is the test 
of their foresight and profundity. Mr 
Horner, wh(» was the ostensible author o 
this proposition, may understand some, 
thing about the Nabob of Arcot’.s Debts, 
but he was told by me, and it was provec' 
to him by me, at the time, in that series 
of Letters, entitled Paper against Gold 
that, if such a measure was attempted, or, 
that, if any thing was done to raise the 
value of the paper materially, and, there¬ 
by*, to lower prices, all classes of the com¬ 
munity, except the Fundholders, would 
be plunged into ruin. The Bank has not 
yet paid in specie, nor are we come near 
to that point; but, the ruin, so clearly 
foretold by me, has actually eome. it is 
now found, that ruin has attended the fall 
of wheat to six shillings a bushel, what 
would be the consequence of a fall to 
or $s. 6d, a bushel ? And this, upon an 
average of seasons, would assuredly take 
place, if the Bank were to pay in speck. 
What far-sighted and profound gentle- 
men must Mr. Houner and Lord Gren¬ 
ville have been, then, when they pro¬ 
posed the making of the Bank' ptiy in 
specie as the sure way of preventing that 
distress and confusion, in nil pecuniary 
aflfairs, which have now taken place ? 

But, if we give the OUTS no credit for 
foresight as to this matter; if we laugh 
at their anticipation of the evil, after hav¬ 
ing been aiding and assisting in producing 
it up to 1811; what shall we say to that 
exalted assurance, which enables that par- 
tizan now to affect an abhorrence of the 
Pitt system, in behalf of those who call 
themselves the Whigs? What, Sir! Were 
not Lords Fitzwilliam, Spencer, and Gren¬ 
ville supporters of the Pitt System ? Did 
not they, joined with the Marquis of 
Landsdown (then Ld. H. Petty), Lord 


Grey, Mr. Fox, Mr, Tierney, Mr. Pon- 
sonby, and all the rest of the party, adopt 
and act upon that system, aye, and boastf 
too, a hundred times, that they were pur¬ 
suing it with the utmost fidelity? Was 
not this charge rung in their cars all the 
time that they were in place? Is not the 
fact notorious ? Is it not recorded in acts 
of parliament as well as in speeches? Did 
(hoy not unanimously vote an expensive 
statue to the memory of Pitt, on the exm 
press ground of his public services f Had 
not Mr. Perry himself a, place under that 
ministry ? And does he nom, as the organ 
of that party, come forward to abuse and 
ridicule the Pitt system of paper-money ? 
Does he now call that same Pitt a “ con. 
“ jM/’or,” and affect to laugh at his 
“ tricks, and fell the iieople, that they 
have to '•'■thank themselves'* for having 
been deceived by those tricks ? 

From the year 1803 I began exposing 
the hollowness of this system. In 180.5, 

I proposed the putting of an end to it, and 
a plan for revising all contracts between 
individuals, to reduce them to the standard 
of real money. Tlie public will recollect 
how outrageously 1 was abused; but, 
though Mr. Addington’s people were bit¬ 
ter enough, the Foxites were still more 
bitter; and Mr. Sheridan actually amused 
me, in a speech in the House of Commons, 
of :i design to ruin the credit of the coun¬ 
try. Yet you sec, Sir, that, if we had 
stopped in 1805, when the Debt was about 
500 millions, it would have been better; 
.he ruin of the farmer and all the other 

ax. paying classes would not have been 
:o complete as it now is. People laughed 
;t me (hen: they do not laugh now. 

The Mornino Chronicle indulges its 
>wn party malice and cajoles its fretful 
.nd unthinking readers with endless talk 
bout the necessity of economy ; that is to 

ay, savings from the Civil List. To be 
lire this Civil List is enormous, if viewed 
.11 comparison with the expenccs of the 
ivil government of the American Be- 
mblic; and, there is no doubt, that, 
rhile the prices of all the necessaries of 
ife and of all wages in private life are 
ailing, the Civil List ought to fall ; but, 
when compared with the 60. millions a 

ear that will bo wanted, what is the 
whole of the Civil List ? Besides, what 
tconomy did Mr. Perk»’s party put in 
iracticc? He talks about sinecures, ' 
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What sinrriirp did they lay down ? Was compelled to do it. The people in Lon^ 
not the very first act o(‘parliament, passed don seem to think, that you have surpriz- 


after they rame info power, an aet to 
cnaido this very Lord Grenville to hold 
a sinecjire of jCUOOO a year aloii^' with 
a ]ilare, «i1h nhich the holding of that 
sinecure was, by law, incompatible ? 
^Mio ever pranled more i)ensions than 
they ? Look at the lii-tv. hich they left 
behind them. It was they who raiscwl the 
IncomeTav from 6^ to It) per centum, 
introducing into the law a clause /o 
cxenijt the funded property ol' the kin^ 
from the tax paid by all other fund¬ 
holders. They also added to the yeaily 
allowances to the Uoyid Family. 'J'hey 
laid on numerous other new bnrdc-iis 
upon the people. They lefused to make 
peace, ai:d avowed tlial they did it for 
the s.Tke of Hanover. And yet, Mr. 
I’riiuY, their principal pnrti/.an, now 
all'ccts to eonsulcr them as the filends of 
economy-j and the enemies of ilie war and 
of the Vitt system ! 

Let us. Sir, plague our'clie.-. with the 

Whigs” no more, at present; but em¬ 
ploy the little room we have, left in a few 
observations On the vanity of hoping, tlmt 
leill conic nbmit." 'I'liis is, now 
the fashionable phrase. The hiriners and 
landlords know very well, that yon can¬ 
not have, the Uixes to the amount of (JO, 
and I know you cannot have them to 
the amount of 40 millions a year, unless 
whe. 1 t be much higlier pried than it now 

is. They think, that you must ji.iy tlu' 
fundlioldiTs their interest in full, aiid (ha< j 
yowicill pay the army and naiy and Royal 
Family, &c, as you hitherto have done. 
Therefore^ they think, and have no doubt 
of the event, that you will, as soon as 
parliament meets, do somethhiif to raise 
the price of icheut, and of all otlier farm- 
produce of course, and that, thus, “ things 
Kill come about ” The shop-kee|)crs and 
tradesmen and all tlie rest of fl;c coroiiiu- 
nity arc of the same way of thinking as to 
the effect ; but, as to the cause, tkeii would 
cut your throat, if they dared, if you were 
to propose any measure foi making corn 
and meat higher pi iced than they now- are. 
This class of people think, that the farmer 
will, ill a little time, be able to lay out as 
much money when he receives (is. for his 
wheat, as he did when lie received Ids. for 

it. And, if he does not do it, they wilt 
soon begin to think, that lie ought to be 


ing powers ; and that you will ^'■ftml out 
“ svmeihing^* to put things to rights. 
You never will, no, not with Mr. llus- 
KiisuN at your back, unle.ss you c.all me 
to your aid ; tiiat is to say, unless you 
act upon llic adiice, which I have, long 
ago, giion you and your predecessors. I 
reiieat here, for, perhaps, the five liun- 
dredlli time: that, wheat niii.st he 1.0s. a 
bushel on «n average of sea.sous, gold must' 
be aboie ,X’5 au ounce, the guinea must 
bo wotth ‘iOs. in paper money, the e\- 
ch.nigo. must be .tO per centum against 
us all over the world: or, you cannot, 
for another year, collect fiO millions in 
t.ixes ill Great Britain. I do not w.iiit to 
see your quarterly account of collections. 

I would not give n single penny to hear 
all the lopuits of all your tasing people, 

I know what lei/l he, because I know 
wliiil inust be. 

I'liore is a sluiy afloat, that Mi', lles- 
Kisso.\ i'. to have your place, a.s being a 
more abir financier. I have opininii 
enough of Mr. Huskisson’s head to sup¬ 
pose that he must l.-iugh heartily at llii.s 
credulity. Just as if he could work mi¬ 
racles! .Tust as if lie, any more tluiii 
you, h.id llic power of raiding (he price 
of wheat and of niiitlun ! ^ ef, I must 

confess, (hat I shall look with gro.it cu¬ 
riosity, for wh it he w ill have to .s.iy upon 
the .subject ; for, being in [dare, as he 
now is, lie will he strangely' puzzled to 
decide on what he shall say ; and, still, 
it will he dillicult for him to keep wholly 
silent. lie, who must see clearly enough 
what is .coniiiig, will not like to expose 
himself to I.iiigiifer, and yet he will have 
reasoii.s for not going the full length in 
the way of mowing the real slate of our 
ease. The “Opposition,” as they call 
themselves, will be as niueh jnizzled. if 
they censure the si/sfnn., (hey censure their 
own eonduct in having supported it. They 
will he afraid of painting uiir situation in 
its true o dours, h st they should ofleiut 
the piihlicj and yet (hey will itch to an¬ 
noy you.—I must conclude, or 1 shall 
luugii out right! 

I am, however, very seriously, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servunt, 

Wsi. Couai rr. 
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Remepies. 

Mr. Cobbett, — As Aaron’s srrpent 
swallowed up all the serpents of the mngi. 
rians, so the Remedy 1 proposed in my 
last Letter alreatly threatens to shallow 
up all other itemedies. 1 do not like 
this. Nothing is now talked of but this 
grand Remedy; the whole country rings 
with I' ; all ranks, all ngeb, absolutely 
cling to the idea of reducing the I/itr/vsl 
on the y>aliunal Deb'^ as to the last the 
only plank that is now let' us to save the 
last hopes of the kingiloin.—as to the arc 
that is doomed to bear i-p (he fortunes of 
the realm over the tearful deluge of N.a- 
tioiial Debt! I hese simultaneous move¬ 
ments, when loo violent and general, al¬ 
ways excite the most painful apprehen¬ 
sions in my mind ;—the impression made 
on me by a fatal instance of this nature, 
will never be obliterated : when the good 
ship the Nonsuch run on a leef oil' the 
coast del h'ogo, all hands hove out the 
long-boat, and instantly look to it; the 
boat upset, and half' the m,happy sailors 
sunk never to I'tse again .—Had a few 
taken to the jolly-boat, a few to spars 
and hen-coops, the whole crew might have 
been s ived ! There is no occasion lor itn- 
prudei^t precipitation; we <nnst make 
good use of all our nuMns. Tliis measure 
is uot like oil and honey to the h’nnd- 
liolder, however agreeable it may appear 
to others; no, Kir, he begins to contract 
the brow into .something like a bro\ii 
study, giving a certain protrusion to tlie 
under lip, and dropping the corners ol the 
labial muscles into an expression which 
Lavater would not jiutdown for content- 
ment. Whatever importance 1 may at¬ 
tach to (his Remedy, I must entreat tJie 
Public not to affix to it more than it me¬ 
rits. Vt'hen a ship is shaken b) a wliirl- 
wind it is not enough to atteini to the 
helm,—the sails, the masts, every thing 
must be minded. The Samaritan who 
poured oil and bound up the wounds ol 
the bleeding Israelite did well, it was a 
good thing; but had he done (hat, and 
that only, ten to one but the Jew might 
have perished on the road side notwith¬ 
standing. 

I do not wish to make this Remedy ap¬ 
pear less than it is ; but to make it what 
it ought to be, I insist upon it that there 
arc many auxiliary considerations which 
must not be lost sight of. By reducing 
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the Interest one rimi, we certainly open 
the door to Hope; but if we are fools 
enough to stop here, Hope will soon slam 
the door in our teeth ; and she would 
serve us right. If when the Fundholder 
has submitted to (his close cropping, he 
should behold no symptoms of cropping 
elsewhere ; no corresponding retreurh- 
ments; no cropping, no shaving among 
ministers, judges, and maids of honour, &c. 
r tlm onus should he put exclusively on 
his back, do you think any of them would 
be ill danger of running mad with joy ? do 
you think a single soul of them would 
gird hiniself with a linen ephod, and dance 
with all his might as David did ? Be¬ 
sides, without general lecoiiomy, even this 
G.vpedieiit would f.ill t.) (he ground. 1 do 
uot exactly approve of the idea suggested 
in your last Register, lopping off this 
branch, or that branch, if by lopping yon 
mean cutting right ujf'. 1 am for putting 
the jininiiig hook to every branch, and 
instantly pruning off, not only all the 
(lead wood, but every twig (hat is useless 
or siiperlluous. Yes, I KoiilU prune etcry 
branch :—I hate, to see those yew-trees 
which some of your booby ’squires abso¬ 
lutely ronvert into vegetable monsters by 
thus whimsically cutting (his branch to (he 
ver> stick, liimmingtliat, loppingofl some^ 
and allowing others to shoot out in all 
the wild luxuriance of swelling foliage. 
Tli.nl will not do. We must be consistent 
and rational. Whilst the Fundholder 
gives up a fifth of Ins income, it would be 
formiiig a very sorry estimate of (he pa¬ 
triotism, disilltercste(^ne^'l, and public .spi¬ 
rit of ministers, admirals, generals, and 
other great loids and dukes, to suppose 
(hey would not instantly press forward ; 

I will not say to emulate, but to outdo, 
such an example, by a voluntary coiitri- 
bntion of one fourth, or one half of their 
respective salaries, as the case ni.iy be.— 
I am not for clipping the hard earned shil¬ 
ling of the sailor or soldier. A man who 
honestly devotes himself to the service of 
his country for a bare subsistence, deserves 
his hire ;—no, no : so when I call on the 
farmer to cecoiiomise, it is by giving up all 
superfluities, gigs, pleasure horses, all va¬ 
rieties, wine, and fripperies; in fact, by 
“ walking in that state of life unto which 
“ it has pleased God to call him,” not by 
starving his ox, or putting his cart-horse 
on half allowance. 

But though 1 would Jo()k on the sol- 
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diers* shilling as forbidden ground ] 1 
would not exclude the superior ranks of 
Admirals, Commodores, Generals, Field* 
Marshals, Co/oncls, Quartcr>Mas(er>Gc- 
uerais, Adjutant-Generals, Uarrack-Mas- 
ter-Generals, &c. Ac. from the honorable 
privilege of drawing their purses as well 
as (heir swords, and contributing such 
part of (heir salaries as they thought lit 
(not exceeding three-fourths, except when 
they have private fortunes) towards the 
relief of their country. But this would 
Hot prevent my reducing the Jinny and 
and the Civil LLt, to the lowest 
possible establishment. As to the Aumy, 
that national charybdis, that unfathom¬ 
able gulp!) of illimitable expenditure, that 
mighty vortex wherein barracks, contrac¬ 
tors, commissariats, barrack-boards, de¬ 
pots, boards of ordnance, medical boards, 
and all (heir concomitant legions of bar¬ 
rack-masters, statl'-olTiccrs, clerks, depu- 
•(ics, assistants, assistant-deputies. See. Sic. 
whirl about in chaotic confusion, each 
bearing in its respective maw, thousands, 
tens of thousands, nay milliotis, of public 
money ; as to the army, 1 say, it will give, 
some work to the Land of Retrenchment. 
Not a regiment ought to be kept, horse or 
foot, regular or militia, beyond the abso- 
luteljy nec.ffi/l. I think the absolutely 
neeiiliil may be reduced to a very few 
thoHsaiul men. Ifuw many thousand men 
do you count for the East and West In¬ 
dies, Canada, the Cape, Ceylon, Gibraltar, 
St. Helena, Ireland, &c. ?— Oh^ a great 
man}/ thousand I —So much the better; for 
I would much rather see these men em¬ 
ployed, than disbanded by shoals and 
thrown upon the public, at a time when 
so many thousands are already out of 
bread. You will require many thousands 
you say ? but I hope you do not mean to 
insinuate that they must be kept at the 
expence of this (Jountry ? Wc arc too 
poor now to keep up troops for other 
people’s profit! As for England properly 
so called, a few pieces of red cloth will, 1 
think, be siithcient for our peace estab¬ 
lishment. England, who is on such gra¬ 
cious visiting terms with Emperors and 
Kings; England, who is in a state of pro¬ 
found peace with all the world, can re¬ 
quire nothing in the shape of a soldier on 
her peace establishment, except a few to 
recruit for regiments, on foreign service. 
Jknd though Ireland may seem to demand 
a, stronger military force to keep all quiet 


and peaceable, yet perhaps a few concili¬ 
atory internal regulations that would 
speak to the sense of the country, that 
would go to the hearts, to (he comforts 
of the lower orders, a few good regula¬ 
tions of (his kind, a little lowering of the 
rents, would do more for Ireland, in my 
humble opinion, than all the invincibles of 
France or England, and soon render the 
presence of an army as unnecessary as 
the presence of an Archbishop. Then, 
Sir, a fow beef-eaters, as a body guard 
for the Lord Lieutenant, would suffice. 
As for St. Helena, Napoleon being the 
state prisoner of Europe, whoever gives 
the guard, English, Dutch, or Swiss, the 
oxpenre of the imprisonment ought to be 
general ; every nation ought to pay ils 
share, France not excepted. As for In¬ 
dia, i\\ai inipcrium in impel it', that land 
of nabobs, palaces, rupees, and pagodas, 
which in point of territory and popula¬ 
tion so much exceeds this country, how 
can wc look at that quarter of (he globe 
without astonishment—without a sigh ? 
In a former age, when the principles of 
commerce were not so well understood, 
when paralysing monopolies were the fa¬ 
shion of the day, (he Crown vested the 
exclusive right of trading to India in a 
company o£ merchants,—for what sum is 
now of no consequence. India, ruled by 
her own Rajahs, rich, populous, peace¬ 
able and happy, received us without sus¬ 
picion, and generously gave us a piece 
if ground to build a Factor}/, From 
this slender rudiment has arisen that 
* enormous Colossus of Oriental greatness, 
which sword in hand actually strides over 
the prostrate continent of Asia! Yes, Sir, 
from (hat humble origin this company of 
merchants have erected themselves into a 
Company of Monarchs^ whose regal Re¬ 
presentative, the Governor-General, arm¬ 
ed with the sovereign powers of life and 
death, reigns as the great Uahaudhio' of 
the Eastern zoorld! Well, 1 should like to 
know whether or not India, with all its 
pomp, wealth, and grandeur, is able to 
subsist that portion of our army required 
for the maintenance of the Company’s 
conquered provinces ? If she cannot, there 
must be a radical error somewhere. Tho 
paltry consideration paid for the charter, 
comparatively speaking, is nothing. India 
ought to maintain ail its Establishments, 
and have a considerable surplus revenue. 
But if civil servants are paid like princes. 
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in order that they may sport, loll, shrub, 
smoko their hookahs, and bathe in rose, 
water, and otto of roses,—if like nabobs 
they cannot move without a retinue of 
Hindoo footmen before and behind, with 
torches and silver spears and shields, if 
that is the case, the pruning hook must 
be carried even there also, and cut them to 
the quick!—And why should (he Cape of 
Good Hope, abounding in corn, wine, and 
cattle, bo a burden to this Country ? i 
hope it is not. Ceylon, too, with all its 
cinnamon and pearls, ought to throw some 
money into the Budget. However, all 1 
mean to infer from this at present, is sim. 
ply that England, instead of being at any 
expence, ought to receive considerable re¬ 
turns from these countries. 

The West Indies, the grave, the Gol¬ 
gotha of Britain, do not, 1 (rust, throw 
any expence on this country, besides the 
great expence of lives? From Barbadocs 
to Jamaica (for, i suppose, we arc half 
sick of the very name of St. Domingo), 
every one of the islands ought certainly 
to defray the entire cost of those troops 
required for their respective security. 1 
know (he duties on sugar form one of the 
cardinal items on the revenue book : but 
these duties fall on us remember, and not 
on the sugar planter. The? wealth of 
these planters almost exceeds belief:— 
this wealth would soon fall into other 
hands, if the military did not give it se¬ 
curity. Jt would be an insult to the 
liberality of these men to suppose that at 
a moment like this, they could even wish 
to exonerate themselves by throwing the 
expence of protection on (he mother 
country. At a moment when, like (ho 
old man in the fable, we arc almost ready 
to faint under our load, it would be a 
species of matricide in these colonies to 
superadd to all our evils, the evil of pac¬ 
ing for their ptotection ! If then all these 
stations, the iiihabitanis of which are, I 
believe, exempt from the mass of (axa. 
tion under which we are now staggering, 
have the means of supporting their res. 
jwetive establishments, the army estimates, 
50 far as immediately concern this coun¬ 
try, may assuredly be brought down to a 
very moderate sum. In reducing the 
army, I would also imitrove their dress. 
1 do not admire too much show and tin¬ 
sel ; it adds nothing to the respectability 
or efficiency of an army. Worsted lace 
and brass ornaments add as little to the 


appearance of Englishmen, as to their 
valour. I would have a plain red jacket, 
and a plain cap; and as for lace, and 
nonsense, I would give it to the Turks. 
Every means of saving, if it gives but 
j£l()0,000, enters directly into my plan* 
From the army, I naturally turn to the 
Navy— 1 would now haul up every ship 
of war, sell all the smaller rates to the 
merchants, keeping only a few sloops 
afloat, to hold pirates in check. And as 
so many discharged seamen could not (ind 
employment on the sea, 1 would put os 
many as possible upon works of public 
utility, and pension thojc who could not 
be employed, provided they had served a 
certain number of years, and had no way 
of getting their bread, except by throw¬ 
ing themselves info the work-houses, 
which are already full enough! This 
principle of retrenchment must go a step 
or two farther, it must go through the 
CIVIC r.TST. Here^ Sir, nothing must con¬ 
tinue in the shape of expenditure, but what 
is essentially necessary : rctreiicliment 
nm.st march at a steady pace, through the 
great walks of the state ; neither frieiid.s, 
nor favour,uor interest must turn aside the 
hand of retrenchment; it must be consi¬ 
dered as the healing hand, as the hand, 
and, 1 belieie, under providence, the only 
hand, that has the power of saving this 
realm. 

Then, indeed, the fundholder will feel 
perfectly reconciled to the remedy I have 
applied to his pocket; the farmer will 
return cheerfully to bis plough, and the 
tradesman to his counter. As to the 
Sinking Fimd^ though 1 am not of opi¬ 
nion that it would be wise to carry it.s 
operation to an extent of many milliuiis. 
until things assume a more prosperous 
aspect, yet I agree with you that to aban¬ 
don it altogether, even at this pinching 
moment, would be down right madness. 
Nut that I read in the face of this fund, 
(he vaunted annihilation ol the National 
Debt; but because unluckily it is now 
become a necessary evil, necessary to 
keep up the value of the capital of the 
fundholders. W'heii all ranks and con¬ 
ditions of men heartily pull together for 
the salvation of old England, the business 
will already be half done. Nor will the 
fundholder feel very severely the pro¬ 
posed diminution of his income: tocon^ 
vince himself of this, let him compare his' 
bakers' and butchers’ bills for 1812 and 
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1815. To be sure it is a sad thing after 
twenty years war and glory to be pinched 
so confoundedly at la.st! Though the 
Edinburgh Iteview will tell you, and the 
farmers may believe it if they please, that 
a good load of honour is ten times better 
than a paltry load of corn, and glory 
better than competence and plenty. liow> 
ever, the only good 1 woiitil wish yon to 
derive from the past, would be to open 
your eyes a little, and make you set up 
the la.st twenty years as a tremendous 
beacon to all future generations. Though, 
perhaps, even that is unnecessary. Ah, 
you blockheads! you will roar out for 
war again, will you r And pray what 
does Le Desire^ or the Pope, or Ferdi¬ 
nand care for you now ? Docs Louis 
care a sous for your prostrate hushels ? 
How many pipes of claret and burgundy 
has he already sent you, to cheer up your 
spirt’? And would his liuliness tieat 
you with a single or issue a single 

dispensation in your favour to the amount 
of a single sixpence ? “ Call now if 

“ there be any that will answer you, and 
to which of the saints will ye turn ?” 

B. R. 


OFKIt'I.tL PAPERS. 

CoM.MCRCI ir. Cow tXTION WITH AmKUK A. 
f Vuneluded from pugit 

Now, therefore, be it known, that 1, 
James Madison, President of ihc United 
States of America, having seen and con¬ 
sidered the.foregoing Convention, have, 
by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, accepted, ratiliod, and con¬ 
firmed the same, and every clause and 
article thereof, subject to the exception 
contained in a Declaration made by the 
authority of his Britannic Majesty, on 
the 24th day of November last, a copy 
of which Declaration is hereunto an- 
ne.xed. 

In testimony whereof, I have caused 
the seal of the Uni^d States to he liere- 
unto affixed, and have signed the same 
with my hand. 

Done at the City of Washington, this 
22d day of December, A. D. 1815, and of 
the independence of the United States the 
40th. 

(L. S.^ James Mvuison, 

.By the President. James Mon nor,. 

Secretary of State. 


UtCE ARATION. 

The undersigned, his Britannic Ma¬ 
jesty’s Charge ttnJJ'aires in the United 
States of America, is commanded by his 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent, act¬ 
ing ill the name and on the behalf of ht.s 
Majesty, to explain and declare, upon the 
exchange of the ratifications of the Con¬ 
vention, concluded in liondoii on the 3d 
of July, ill the present year, for regulat¬ 
ing the commerce and navigation between 
Ihc two countries, that in consequence of 
events which have happened in Europe 
subsequent to the signature of the Cun- 
veiitiuii aforesaid, it has been deemed ex¬ 
pedient and determined, in cunjtiiiction 
with the Allied Sovereigns, that St. Helena 
.shall be the place allotted for the future re¬ 
sidence of Ccneral Napoleon Bonaparte, 
under such rcguiatiuiKS asmay bc.''cce.ssnry 
for the perfect security of his person ; and 
it has been icsoivcd, for that purjiuso, that 
all ships and vessels whatever, as well 
British sliips and vessels as olliers, exccpl- 
ng only slii|is bolunging lu the East lndi.i 
Company, sliall be excluded from all 
communication with, or approach to that 
Island. U has therefore become impos¬ 
sible to comply with so much of the 3d 
iii'ticlc of the Treaty as relates to the li¬ 
berty of touching for rerrc‘<hmcnts at (he 
Island of St. Ilelciia. And the r.ilitica- 
'ioiis of the said I'reaty uill he exchanged 
Jiidcr the explicit declaration and ntulcr- 
slanding, that the vessels of the l.’niled 
States cannot be allowed to toucli at or 
hold any communication whatever with 
the said Ishnid, so long as the said island 
shall continue to bo the place of re.stdeuce 
of the said Napoleon Bniiaparle. 

(Signed) Anthony St.John Bakek. 

IVasItiiiglon, Nor. S-t, 1815. 


AMERICAN tlNANCE. 

Mr. Dallas's Report on the State of the 
Papcr~moncy. 

The delicacy of Ibis subject is only 
equalled by its iinportaiice. lu pre.seiiU 
iiig it, thereiore, to the consideration of 
Congress, there is occasion fur an implict 
reliance upon the legislative indulgence. 

By the Constitution of the United 
States, Congress is expressly vested with 
the power to coin money, to regulate the 
value of the domestic and fore^ii coins in 
circiilaliun,and(asa necessary iiuplicatiuu 
from positive provisions) to emit bills of 
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rrc'dit; while it is declared by the same 
ii'.strumeiit, that, “ no slate shall coin 
inoiicy, or emit bills of credit. Under 
this constitutional authority, the money 
of the United States has been established 
by law, consisting of coins made with 
gold, silver, and copper. All foreign 
gold and silver coins, at spcciticd rates, 
were placed in the lii'l instance, upon the 
same fooling with the coins of the United 
States ; but they ceased (with the excep- 
lion of Spanish mlllcil dollars, and parts 
of such dollars) to be a legal tender for 
the payment of debts and demands in the 
jear 1800. 

The constitutional authority to emit 
bills of credit, has also been exercised in 
a qualified and limited maninT. During 
the existence of the Hank of the United 
States, the bills or notes of the corpora¬ 
tion were declared, by law, to be receive- 
able in all payments to the United States, 
and the treasury' notes which have been 
since issued for (he services of the late 
war, have been endowed with (ho same 
quality. But Congress has never recog¬ 
nised by' law the notes of any other cor¬ 
poration ; nor has it cier authorised an 
issue of bills of credit to serve as a legal 
curreney'. The acceptance of the notes 
of banks which are not established by the 
federal authority, in payments to the 
United States, lias been properly left to 
the vigilance and discretion of (ho execu¬ 
tive department ; while the circulation to 
the treasury notes employed either ef 
borrow money or to discharge debts, do- 
peiids entirely (a> it ought to depend) 
upon the option of the lenders and credi¬ 
tors to receive (hem. 

The constitutional and legal founda¬ 
tion of the monetary system of (he I iiited 
Stales is thus distinctly seen ; and the 
power of the Federal Coveriimeiit to in- 
stitute and regulate it, whether the eiicu- 
lating medium consists of coin or of bills of 
credit, must in its general policy , ns wel| 
as the terms of its investment, lie ileemed 
an exclusive power. It is true, that a 
system depending upon the agency of the 
precious metals. Mill be afl'ected by the 
various circumstances which diminish their 
quantity or deteriorate their quality. The 
coin of a State sometimes vanishes under 
the iniluence of political alarms; some¬ 
times in consequence of the explosion of 
mercantile speculations, and soitictiines 
by the drain of uii unfavourable course of 


trade. Hut whenever the emergency oc¬ 
curs tJiat demands a change of system, it 
seems necessarily to follow, that the au¬ 
thority whieii was alone competent to 
establish the national coin, is alone eom- 
pcteiit to create a national substitute. It 
has iiappeiicd, however, that the coin of 
the United States has ceased to be the 
circulating medium of exchange; and that 
no substitute has hitherto been provided 
bv the national authority. 

During the last year, the principal 
banks established south and west of New 
Kiiglaiid, resolved that they would no 
longer issue coin in payment of their notes, 
or of the drafts of their customers, for mo¬ 
ney received upon deposit. In this act, 
the Government of the United Stales had 
no participation ; and yet the immediate 
elfect of the act was to sui>orsede the only 
legal currency of the nation. By this 
act, although no State can constitutionally 
emit bills of credit. Corporations erected 
by (he several States have been enabled 
to circulate a paper medium, subject to 
many of the practical inconveniences of 
the prohibited bills of credit. 

It is not intended, upon this occasion, 
to condemn, generally, the suspension of 
specie payments—for appearances indi¬ 
cated an approaching crisis which would 
probably have imposed it as a measure of 
necessity, if it had not been adopted as a 
measure of precaution. But the danger 
which originally induced and perhaps jus¬ 
tified the conduct of the banks, has passed 
away ; and the continuance of (he suspen¬ 
sion of specie payments must be ascribed 
to a new series of causes. 'The public 
credit and resources are no longer im¬ 
paired by the doulxs and agitations excited 
luring the war, by the practices of the 
Miemy, or by the inroads of an illicit 
conmierce; yet the resumption of specie 
payments is still prevented, either by the 
reduced state of the national stock of the 
precious metals, or by the apprehension 
of a further reduction to meet the balances 
of a foreign trade, or by the redundant 
issues of bank paper.—-The probable di- 
leclion and duration of the latter causes, 
constitute, therefore, the existing subject 
for deliberation.—While they continue to 
operate singly or combined, the authority 
of the States individually, or the agents 
of the state institutions, cannot afford a 
remedy commensurate with the evil; and, 
a recurrence to the iialioiial authority is 
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indispensable for the restoration of a na> retain the metals of which it is composed, 
tional currency. Eor instance, the excessire issue of bank 

In the selection of the means for the ac> paper has usurped the place of the na- 
complishment of this important object, it tional money ; and under such cireum- 
may be asked—1st, Whether it be practi- stances gold and silver will always be 
cable to renew the circulation of the gold treated as an article of merchandize; but 
and silver coins ? 2dly, Whether the State it is hoped that the issue of bank paper 
Banks can be successfully employed to will soon be reduced to its just share in 
furnish an uniform currency ? 3d]y, Whe* the circulating medium of the country ; 
ther a National Bank can be employed and conse(|ueutly that the coin of the 
more advantageously' than the State Banks, United States will resume its legitimate 
for the same purpose ? And 4thly, Whe* capacity and character. Again; the Trea* 
ther the Government can itself supply or sury, yielding from necessity to the gene- 
maintain a paper medium of exchange, of ral impulse, has hitherto consented to re¬ 
permanent and uniform value, throughout ceive bank paper in payment of duties and 
the United States ? taxes; but the period approaches when it 

1st, As the United States do not possess will probably become a duty to exact the 
mines of gold or silver, the supplies of payment either in treasury notes, or in 
those metals must, in a time of scarcity, gold and silver coin of the United States, 
be derived from foreign commerce. If Again; the institutions which shall be 
the balance of foreign commerce be un- deemed proper, in order to rcmoie exist- 
favourable, th; supply will not be obtained ing inconveniences, and to restore the na- 
incidentally, as in the case of the returns tional currency, may be so organi'zed as to 
for a surplus of American exports, but (Engage the interests and euterprize of in- 
must be the object of a direct purchase, dividuuls in providing the means to estab- 
The purchase of bullion is, however, a lish them. And finally, such regulations 
common operation of commerce ; and dc- may be imposed upon the exportation of 
pends, like other operations, upon the in- gold and silver, as will serve in future to 
ilucements to import the article. fix and retain the quantity required for 

The inducements to import bullion domestic uses, 
arises, as in other cases, from its being But it i^ further believed that the na- 
cheap abroad, or from its being dear at tional stock of the precious metals is not 
home. Notwithstanding the commissions >>o reduced as to render the operation of 
in South America, as well as in Europe, reinstating their agency in the national 
there is no reason to believe that the quan- currency either difficult or protracted, 
tity of the precious metals is now (more The quantity actually possessed by the 
than at any former period) insufficient for country is considerable; and the resuscU 
the demand throughout the commercial and tation of public confidence in bank paper, 
civilized world. The price may be higher or in other substitutes for coin, seems 
ill some countries than in others; and it alone to be wanting to render it equal to 
maybe different in the same country at the accustomed contribution fora circiilat- 
dinerent times; but, generally, the Eu- ing medium. In other countries, as well as 
fopean stock of gold and silver has been in the United States, the efleot of an cxccs- 
abundant, even during the protracted war sive issue of paper money to banish the 
which has affiicted the nations of Europe, precious metals has been seen, and under 
The purchase of bullion, in foreign mar- circumstances much more disadvantageous 
kets, upon reasonable terms, is tlicii deem- than the present; the effect of public con. 

^ practicable; nor can its importation fidcncc in national institutions, to rccal 
intojhe United States fail eventually to be the precious metals to their use« in cx- 
profitablc. The actual price of the gold change, has .Iso been experienced. Even, 
{^nd silver in the American market would however, if it were practicable, it has 
in itself afford for some time an ample sometimes been questioned, whether it 
premium; although the fall in the price would be politic again to employ gold 
must of course be proportioimblu to the and silver for the purpose of a national 
increase of the quantity. But it is within currency. It was long and universally 
the scope of a wise policy, to create addi- supposed, that to maintain a paper me. 
tional demand# for coin, and in that way dium without depreciation, the certainty 
to maltiply the iadueements to import and of being able to convert it into coin, was 
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Indispensible; nor can the experience 
■which has given ristf to a contrary doc¬ 
trine be deemed complete or conclnsire. 
But whatever may be the issue of that ex- 
periment elsewhere, a difference in the 
structure of the Government, in the phy¬ 
sical as well as the political situation of 
the country, and in the various depart¬ 
ments of industry, seems to deprive it of 
any important influence as a precedent for 
the imitation of the United States. 

In offering these general remarks to 
the consideration of Congress, it is not 
Intended to convey an opinion, that the 
circulation of the gold and silver coins 
can at once be renewed. Upon motives 
of public convenience, the gradual attain¬ 
ment of that object is alone contempla¬ 
ted ; but a strong, though respectful, 
solicitude is felt, that the measures adopt, 
ed by the Legislature should invariably 
tend to its attainment. 

2d. Of the services rendered to the 
Government by some of the State Banks 
during the late war, and of the liberality 
by which some of them are actuated in 
their intercourse with the Treasury, jus¬ 
tice requires an explicit acknowledgment. 
—It is a fact, however, incontestibly 
proved, that those institutions cannot at 
this time be successfully employed to fur. 
nish an uniform national currency. The 
failure of one attempt to associate them 
with that view, has already been stated. 
Another attempt, by their agency in cir- 
culating treasury notes, to overcome the 
inequalities of the exchange, has only 
been partially successful. And a plan 
recently proposed, with design to curtail 
the issue of bank notes, to fix the public 
confidence in the administration of the 
affairs of the Banks, and to give each 
Bank a legitimate share in the circulation, 
is not likely to receive the sanction of the 
Banks. The truth is, that the Charter 
restrictions of sqmc of the Banks ; the 
mutual relation and dependaiicc of the 
Banks of the same State, and even of the 
Banks of difierent States; and the duty 
which the directors of each Bank con. 
ceive that they owe to their immediate 
conslituents upon points of security or 
emolument; interpose an insuperable ob¬ 
stacle to any voluntary arrangement, 
upon national considerations alone, for 
the establishment of a national medium 
through the agency of the State Banks. 
It is, nevertheless, with the State Banks 
that the measures for restoring the iia- 


tional currency of gold and silver must 
originate ; for until their issues of paper 
be reduced, their specie capitals be re- 
instated, and their specie operations be 
commenced, there will bo neither room, 
nor employment, nor safety, for the In¬ 
troduction of the precious metals. The 
policy and interest of the State Banks 
must therefore be engaged in the great 
fiscal work, by all the means which the 
Treasury can employ, or the legislative 
wi‘?i]orn shall provide. 

3d. The establishment of a Nalional 
Bank is regarded as the best, and perhaps 
the only adequate resource to reHcvc the 
country and the Government from the 
present embarrassments. Authorised to 
issue notes which will be received in all 
payments to the United States, the circu- 
lation of its issues will be co-extensive 
with the Union; and there will exist a 
constant demand, bearing a just propor- 
tioii to the annual amount of the duties 
and taxes to be collected, independent of 
the general circulation for commercial and 
social purposes. A National Bank will 
therefore possess the means and the op¬ 
portunity of supplying a circulating me¬ 
dium of equal use and value in every 
State, and in every district of every State. 
Established by the authority of the Go¬ 
vernment of the United States ; accredited 
by the Government to the whole am.ount 
of its notes in circulation; and intrusted 
as the depository of the Government with 
all the accumulations of the public trea- 
sure; the National Bank, independent of 
Its immediate capital, will enjoy every re¬ 
commendation which can merit and secure 
the confidence of the public.—Organized 
upon principles of responsibility, but of 
independence, the National Bank will be 
retained within its legitimate sphere of 
action without just apprehension from the 
misconduct of its directors, or from the 
encroachments of the Government. £mi. 
nent in its resources and in its example, 
the National Bank will conciliate, aid, 
and lead, the State Banks, in all that is 
necessary for the restoration of credit, 
public and private. And, acting upon a 
compound capital, partly of stock and 
partly of gold and silver, the National 
Bank will be the ready instrument to en¬ 
hance the value of the public securities 
and to restore the cnrrency of the national 
coin. 

4th. The powers of the Government to 
supply and maintain a pajier medium of 
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exchange will not be questioned ; but for 
the introduction of that medium there 
must be an adequate motive. The sole 
motive for issuing treasury notes has 
hitherto been to raise money in anticipa* 
tion of the revenue The revenue, how. 
ever, will probably become, in the course 
of the year 1816, and continue after¬ 
wards, sufficient to discharge all the 
debts, and to defray all the expenccs of 
the Government, and consequently there 
will exist no motive to issue the paper 
of the Government as an instrument of 
credit. 

It will not be deemed an adequate ob- 
ject for an issue of the paper of the Clo¬ 
ver nmeut, merely that it may be exchang¬ 
ed for the paper of the Banks, since the 
Treasury will be abundantly supplied 
with bank paper, by the collection of the 
revenue, and the frovemmeiit rannut be 
expected to render itself a general debtor, 
in order to become the special creditor of 
the State Banks. 


The co-operation of the Government 
with the National Bank, in the introduc¬ 
tion of a national currency, may, how¬ 
ever, be advantageously employed by 
the issues of treasury notes, as long as 
they shall be required for the public ser¬ 
vice. 

Upon (he whole, the state of the na- 
tional currency, and other important con¬ 
siderations connected with the operations 
of the Treasury, render it a duty respect¬ 
fully to propose. 

That a National Rank be established 
at the city of Philadelphia, having power 
to elect branches elsewhere ; and that the 
capital of the Bank (being of a rompe- 
tent amount) consist of throe-fourths of 
the public stock, and one-fourth of gold 
and silver.” 

Ail which is resportfully submitted. 

A. f. Daci.as, 
Serietary ot ilie 'I'rraHury. 

Treasury Department, 6th Dec. IB 1.5. 


PRICES CURRENT in Londm?,- Prices of FUNDS in Englnnd and 
France; Number of BANKRUPT('JliS in Great Britain; and 
COURSE OF EJtC/fANGE with Foreign Countries.^ during the lust 
Week. 


BREAD.—The Quartern Loaf, weighing 'llh. .5oz. Siirams, varies nt from 8|ii. to lod. 

WHEAT.—The Wiiiehestei Kiishel, oi « gallons (corn anil heer ineainire), taken on an average of 
all the prices at Mark Lane M.irket, 6*. lid.—The Sauk of l-'luiir, weighing ^BoIIm. .5'>s.(id. 

MEAT.- The average wholesale price per Poiiiid weight, at Sinithficld IVTarket, where the kkin and 
oital are not reckoned at any thing in the price.-lieef, 7pl; Mutton, li|il; Veal, tOd ; Roi k, 6 I. 

WOOL, —Segovia, 6 I. ; Soria, 4i. iJd,; .Seville, 2s. lOjd.; .Saxony, 1st. Tn. 91. ; Ditto 2d. 6s. ad, 
Boheni, 1-1. .'>s.; ‘2d. a-. 3d.; —This wool is washed and picked.—Wool Imparted last week :— 
From Oermany, None.—From France, A'owe. —Fiom India, iVoMe.—Fiom Spam, 6.)'2 cwt. 

BULLION.—Gold inhars, J.-1 2-. per ounce.—New Dollais, .Ss, 3d. pel oz - .Silver in bars, none.— 
N. U. These are the prices in Bank uf I'nplund paper.--lu gold rnin of llie English Mint, an 
nniire of gold in tiars is worth 31. 17s. lo'.d.— Standarii Silver in liars, in the coin of the Kngli>h 
Mini, is worth .5s. 2d. an oiiiiee. In ihe eaiiie coin a Spanisli Dollar is woitli -Is. 6d. 

ENGLISH FUNDS —Tlie piiee of Hie TiiniiK l*cr Centum Consolidated Aninmit«, in Bank Pa¬ 
per ; C^. 

BANKRUPTCIES.—Number, diiriiig the last week, published in the London Gazette, 4‘>. 

COURSE OF exchangj:. 


Lomixik. Fiiday 5. 

Ainsterdsni. 37 6 B 2 U 

Ditto at Sight . .'>7 0 

Amsterdam . 1 1 C.F. 

Ditto at Sight. 11 

Rotterilaiii . It 10 2 U. 

Antwerp . ll 12 

Hamburgh . .34 6 2iU. 

Altuna .-. :n U. 

Bremen. 31 

Paris 1 Day's Date. 21 20 

Ditto. 2140 2U. 

Bourdeaiix . 24 40 

Frankfort on the Main Ill Ex. Mo. 

Madrid .. .5;>i elective 

Cadiz ... 34 effective 

Barcelona.*. 34 


London 

Bilhoa. 

■St. .Sebastian 
Corunna • • • 
Gibraltar . •. 
Legliorii . •. 

Genoa . 

Venice. 

Malta . 

Naples .. •• 
Paleinio ... 

Lisbon. 

Oporto. 

Kio Janeiro. 

Dublin. 

Coik. 


Fiiday ,5. 


36 

34 

34 

32 

49 

46 

‘25 

4« 

41 

116 per uz. 

694 

69 

64 

16| per Cent. 
16| 
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TO TIIK 

CiiAscEi,r.oR or the ExriirQUEa. 

UKTTKR XIII. 
fFl' cannot sit dozen to suppez'j/et. 

Lundott, Jan. 30, 1816. 

Sir, —Before this will come from the 
press, some part of your measures, r jlatirc 
to (he distresses of the country will, in all 
likelihood, be made known. ITou have, 
I am sure, lout' ago, fell, that the dillicuU 
ties of peace far exceed those of war, and 
that you have found my opinion, so clearly 
given at the time when Napoleon was ba¬ 
nished to Elba, was correct. I then said, 
in answer to the Couhtek, that wc conld 
not go to supper. “The play is over,” 
said he, “ and now let us go to supper.” 

“•.\o,” said I, “wc must not sit down 
happily to supper, ’till wc have paid for 
“ the plat/.'' From this text I preached a 
long political sermon, the main object of 
which was to prepare my readers for the 
sutlerings that awaited them by showing 
them the consequences of (ieace, and, 
during this sermon, I observed, that the 
affairs of the nation, that the taxes, the 
currency, the expenditure, the scale of 
living, the minds, the habits of the coun¬ 
try ; that all these ivere wrought up to a 
war pitch; that, as long as war and a 
war currency were kept up, the machine 
went smoothly on, the velocity of its mo¬ 
tion keeping it from experiencing any 
considerable damage from impc<]imcnts. 
But, that as soon as we began to be in a 
state of real peace^ it would require un¬ 
common skill in our rulers and almost 
supernatural fortitude in the people to 
prevent some very serious and destructive 
shock. 

Let it not be called egotism^ Sir, if I re¬ 
mind you and the public of these things. 
J have a clear right to do it; and, it is niy 
duty to do it, too; because, by showing, 
that I have been so correct in my anticipa¬ 
tions, I establish my claim to reliance on 
the soundness of my opinions, as to what 
is in future likely to take place. When 
lAy worthy neighbours of Southampton 


were clamouring against the Corn Dill, 
and were formally “ resolving” in town¬ 
meeting, that peace and cheap corn'* 
ought to be companions; when the City 
of f^ondoii, with their Lord Mayor lead¬ 
ing the way, were doing the same; when 
all tlie trading part of the nation seemed 
to be bent upon the project of having 
cheap bread, and of enjoying, as they 
called It, “goodin their “turn,” 
the farmers, as they said, “ having had 
“ their good times during the warwhen 
all their noise and nonsense was raging 
throughout the land; then, 1 told my 
neighbours and the City of London, that 
they were aoling upon n gross error ; and 
that, if their zei.shes zaere gratified^ they 
would most assuredly be ruined; unless 
the expcnces of the Debt and of the Go¬ 
vernment were reduced to something near¬ 
ly what they were in 1792, a reduction 
which none of the clamourers against the 
Corn Bill ever proposed. 

And is not that prediction verified? 
,\re not tha people in trade ruined.^ Ls 
there any branch of trade, or any indi¬ 
vidual in any branch, that docs not now 
smart under the elTects of cheap cot'n? f 
too opposed the corn-bill, but expressly 
upon the ground, that it would be unne¬ 
cessary, if Ihn taxes were reduced, and 
for which reduction to the standard of 
1792, OP nearly that, I prayed in my pe¬ 
tition. Was there over an instance of 
such delusion! The Corn Bill passed; 
and, from that day to thi.s, corn has been 
! growing cheaper and cheaper; and, what 
j completes the upsetting of all shallow 
brains, as the corn has become cheap, tho 
people in trade has become disttessed. 
In short, it is now clear, that this great 
good; this “ blessing” of peace, cheap 
corn, has thrown all men's aifairs, their 
debts, credits, stock in tradej dealings 
and contracts, into the utmost confusion. 

'I'he “ distresses of agriculture” is tho 
fashionable phrase- But, the distress is 
felt every where, by nil trades and all 
professions, by every creature who is not 
paid out of the taxes, or who is not, 
in some way or other, supported by /ixezf 

F. 
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yearly paymrnts. And that this must he 
the ensp, as long as corn continocs chea|), 
•or, until some thing be done elTecliinlly 
to alter the relaliTP situation of the Dchto/ 
and the Creditor^ is now, 1 think, becom 
clear to every m.in of common sense. 

ypt, the danger from dear corn wa 
equally great. Already had a very largr 
|)ortion of the {leople of fixed incomes 
and of the land owners quitted the coun¬ 
try, and gone to the confinetit, in quest o 
cheap living. It was calculated, that 4( 
thousand families had gone previous to 
the return of Napoleon from Filba. Not 
for the purpose of travelling; not, as for¬ 
merly, for the purpose of spending inonn /; 
not with a view to act the character of 
■the “ Mi Lord Anglois but, for the 
purpose of living cheap. 'I’hpse persons 
were tax-payers in general. Their taxes 
were left to be paid by others. 'J’he ma¬ 
nufacturers were fust following them. 
The evil was so severely felt, that there 
now stands a notice of a motion in the 
House of Commons to impose an addi¬ 
tional tax on the property of those per¬ 
sons who shall live out of the kingdom. 

This was one source of danger from the 
continuation of high prices. I>nt, if the 
high prices continued, it was quite cer¬ 
tain, and it must have soon become 
notorious to all the world, that the llanh 
never couldpatf its notes in specie. I’eace 
was corner the only remaining pretext 
for the non-piiyment was removed; the 
act, authoriaiiig (he Hank to nTuse pay¬ 
ment was about, and is now about, to 
expire. If the gold and silver continued 
at a high price, the Hank never coni 1 
pay. Ill a little lime this w'ould have 
become too manifest all over the world 
to be disguised by any possible means. 
The Rank Notes would liavc been, us 
they were before Napoleon’s return from 
Elba, at a discount at Calais, and, of 
course, all over the Continent, of more 
than 30 per centum. Thus would the 
Bank and its Paper have stood a mark 
for all the commercial world to gaze at. 

This rock of shame and discredit wo 
have shunned and edged away from by a 
vast diminution in the quantity of paper- 
money ; but, in so doing, we haV'C got 
foul, as sailors call it, of the rock of low 
prices and consequent falling ofl‘ of faxes, 
while the Debts and Expences of the go¬ 
vernment continue the same, and while, 
instead of an increased external com¬ 


merce, that commerce is greatly dimi¬ 
nished. 

To get us safely oiT this rock is now, 
Sir, the task, which you have to perform; 
ami, if you do perform it, leaving us safe 
and well, at the end of two years, dating 
from the 1st of this month, I will say, 
that you are the most able financier and 
slaiesmnii that ever breathed the breath of 
life. But, give me leave to stipulate a 
little. If the Bank do not pay in specie 
before the end of the two years, or, at 
least, if the guinea get to be worth more 
than ‘i‘2s. in pap°r-moncy. Thru I shall 
not allow that you have got u.s safely off 
this rock, seeing that, in that rase, we 
shall still be in danger of splitting on the 
other. Tlien again, if you make any de¬ 
ductions from the interest of (h« Debt, 
or impose a tax on the funds heavier than 
on landloids’ rents, 1 sh-tll be so far from 
allow'ing that you have brought us safely 
off (he rock, that I shall insist upon it, 
that you have wrecked us. 'I'his same 
conclusion will, of course, apply, to such 
a change in the Sinking Euiid as would, 
in effect, annihilate the capital of the 
Eiindholders. 

Well, then. Sir, do I not offer you very 
fair? You will find iinhcdy, or hardly 
any body, to say, that there is a necessity 
for diminisliing the interest on (he Debt; 
or, that (here is any necessity for issuing 
lajier-tiioney so as to raise the value of 
he guinea compared with tJie [wper- 
moiiey. .Not one person out of a hun¬ 
dred (hoiisaiid, perhaps, thinks either of 
hese measures at all necessary. It is the 
'oneral, and almost universal opinion, 
hat you w’ill be able to cairy us through 
ivithoiit either of these measures. And 
ef, if you do carry us through ; if you 
lo get us safely off the rock, and keep us 
.afely off, ’till the end of the two years, 
will laud you to the skies; 1 will have 
your picture in every room in my house; 

I will call you Nicholas (he O'reat, and 
will never mention your name without 
pulling off my hat, or making a low bow. 
f will not be so prophanc as to say that 
you have wrought miracles] but, I will 
always allow you to be the lirst of cre¬ 
ated beings. 

But, then, on the other hand, if the 
giiniea should mount up again over the 
paper, after having spread about ruin, so 
profusely by its recent fall; or, if the in¬ 
terest of the Debt should experience a di- 
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minution, I shall claim the ri^ht of im¬ 
puting to you a full share of the work of 
producing (he wreck ; for, be it remem- 
bored, that you became, at a veiy early 
perio(i, a partizau of (he s) stem of I’itt; 
that you defended and eulogized (hat sys¬ 
tem ; that you did your heUy at any rate, 
to assist in causing that continuation of 
the war, which finaMy produced a thou¬ 
sand millions of debt: and that, having 
supported (his system aith your vote and 
your pen for about twenty years, you 
have, at la«t, as a reward for your zeal 
and your services, become the S'lceessor 
of (he “ great statesman,” with whom it 
originated, and who has loft it behind as 
a legacy to that country, who so giate- 
fully paid his own private debts, an'd who 
erected a monument in honour of his me¬ 
mory. Therefore, Sir, we are not, if you 
should fail, to look u|>oii you as hating 
} our present (ask inif'ortunuteli/ inifiosed 
on sou. You have it not only hy your 
own free choice ; hut you have, as far as 
sou were able, been the cause of creating 
the necessity for the performance of it. 
^V:liting now with greatly increased 
anxiety for (he devoloitement of your 
[>lans, i remain, Sir, y»)ur most obedient 
servant, Wm. CoiinsTT. 


Sin lloBiiiiT Wir.soN 

AMI Ills Assort tri s rv Fn.wcc. 

fAmdim, SI •tun. IKlti. 

Such things have been doing, and are 
doing, in France, that f have, for m} part, 
beiMi nj'ruid to trust m}' pen in any obser¬ 
vations relating to them. But, this atliiir 
of Sin llouicuT Wif.sox must have a word | 
oi two. I 

The story is this : (hat the three F.ng- i 
lish ollicers, so often named, assisted La- I 
\ .ir,i.ErTL ill hii escape, after lu* had been | 
condemned to die as a traitor to I.-ouis. 
And, it is added, that one of them, at 
least, confesses the art, and pleads in Jits- 
that Lava r.LCTTi: was condemn¬ 
ed coutrary to the stipulations of the con¬ 
vention, signed by the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton, and in consequence of his agreeing to 
the terms ofiehich convention.^ he obtain^ 
£fi/, teith the loss of English lives^ posses¬ 
sion of Paris. 

There arc persons in tbigland, and 1 am 
afraid they form a very great majority of 
John Bull, to say, that these gentlemen 
ought to be hanged up, at once, as tiai- 


tors. The ingo of honest .Tohn against all 
that is not attaclied to the principle of di¬ 
vine right seems now to be unbounded. 
Ilis language is: Our ofllcers had no bu- 
siness with (he matter. If the man was 
“ innocent, or guilty, it was no business 
‘‘ of theirs. They had no rigid to inter- 
^^fere in the concerns of a foreign go- 
“ vernmeiify or nation." 

iVow, (his doctrine in a moral point of 
I'w, to be good for any thing in this case, 
mu't be good in all cases whatsoever. 
Suppose, then, tliat Sir Robert Wilson 
had been in Franc*o, when the Duke of 
Knc;iiii:n was in prison, previously to his 
being shot, and had aided him in escaping. 
\Tould he have merited to be hanged for 
that act ? Suppose, he hud assisted in getting 
l.oais XV'I. out of prison and in saving 
his life. Would he have merited punish¬ 
ment for that? Would those who now 
join in c.ondoinniug him and his gallant as¬ 
sociates, have called, as (hey do, for his 
blood? Suppose a Frenchman had been 
in Fngland, and had contrived an escape 
for the bravo Sidney, who fell a sacrifice to 
the tyraiiii) of the restored Stuarts. The 
tyrants of the House, and their base abet¬ 
tors, might have thirsted fur such French¬ 
man's blood; but would not the English, 
who reversed the act of attainder against 
Sydney, have apjilauded the act? Yet, 
they could not have applauded it, if they 
held the doctrine of the Tisiics and Cou¬ 
nt jpi news-])iipers, which makes tiic crime 
consist ill liic \\a\\o^ interfered in the af- 
fuiis of a foreign govcinment and nation. 
Suppose ail Etiglisliman residing for pur¬ 
pose of trade, or being on a mere visit, in 
Algiers, and suppose him to see one.of the 
corsairs of our friend, (he Dey, bring in a 
captive ; and, to go the whole length, sup¬ 
pose that captive to be his own father, ta¬ 
ken in an .\iiiericaii vessel. The capture 
has been made according to (he laws of 
Algiers; the captive is sold according to 
the laws of Algiers; he is worked and 
Hogged hy (he purchaser in due conform¬ 
ity to the laws of Algiers. But, the son, 
nevertheless, assists the father in his es¬ 
cape ; places him out of the reach of the 
tyiuiit; and is afterwards imprisoned him¬ 
self for having so done. Would (he son 
deserve punishment for this ? Would any 
body ill England cry out for his being 
put to death for this act? Common hu-- 
inanity recoils with horror at the idea: ‘ 
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<he law of Algieri? would this be 

bat iatcrfcring in the afliiirs of the govei-ii< 
ineiit of Algiers? 

Thus, MV see, then, that this doctrine of 
nan-i»ivr/ifciue is not worth a straw. 
VVe see that, in a moral point of view, 
such ail act may be not only inuocetil: 
not only blameioss, but highly moritori> 
ous; and that, therefore, Inynl John, in 
his outrageous zeal for “ Ivi'ithnacjj,'* has 
rushed on to condcniiialioii without mucli, 
if any, cuiisitleratiuti us to the justice of 
the case. 

Whether J^.w xi.r.TTc’s was one of those 
cases, which would justify such an act as 
that imputed to Sir lloutiiT Wii.son and 
Ins associates, I dare not hero pretend to 
decide. Rut, this much is very clear, that 
those who pretend, that the ('oiivention, 
ill virtue of which our general got posses¬ 
sion of I’aris, w'ithnut risk to him or liis 
army, was not binding on Louis the />e- 
sf'redj place themselves in a most aw'kwrard 
'dilemma. These same writers have con¬ 
stantly maintained, that we and the allies 
-obtained possession of I'ranee, of her for¬ 
tresses, her pictures, &c. Iiy right of con- 
{jHCst; that, in virtue of this right wo dis- 
jioscd of the two latter : dial, in virtue of 
this right we imposed a triliute on llie 
French; that it was we who pnl die king 
on tlic throne, who kept liini diere, and 
who had a full and clear right (o dictate 
to him whom he should hare fur ininistprs 
and what nieasuies of internal govciiiment 
he should adopt. Rut, now, behold, when 
the business of shedding blood comes in 
question, these writers choose to consider 
the Desire a» j/viJi’rtfij independent of ns ; 
us acting upon his own sole authority and 
from the dictates of his oisn jcill; as hav¬ 
ing assumed that autliority of himself; as 
having supported it, wholly unaided by 
us; and that, thereforcy the Convention 
made by our general, was nut at all bind¬ 
ing on a king so powerful in Ida own re¬ 
sources and so entirely iiideiiendcnt of us. 

It is iiovertheless true, that there is an 
English army in and near Paris; and that 
derman armies are in readiness at no very 
great distance; and, do these w'riters 
really affect to believe, that, if tlie Desire 
liad, ill good earnest, been left to himself, 
he would have been able to bring either 
the brave Labedoycrc or Ney or ],avalette 
to trial ? Tboy talk of tlie “ Chamber of 
Peers''' having condemned'Ney; but, 
have they the iotpudcncc to pretend, 


that (ho Chamber of Peers would been 
able to call Ney before them, if the foreign 
troops had not been in possession of ParU ? 
And, if tlieir impiidonce does, not bear 
them this length, how can they pretend, 
that these condemna'ioiis are to bo consi- 
dereil as proceeding from the frce-agency 
of the Freiieli govornment, and that the 
Convention made with the French army 
was not to be considered as binding on tlie 
king, or on any one to be set up by tho 
poweruf those who signed that convention ? 

It is ill vain to outer into any further 
discussion of this matter here. We are 
compelled so to beggar our feelings on to¬ 
pics relating to the affairs of France, that 
to speak of them is to do injustice to the 
cause of truth and freedom. Ikit, it may 
not be amiss to point out how ridiculous a 
/igure the loyal" protestaiifs make, now 
(hut they would appear to coii.misscrate 
the fate of their brethren in France. At 
(he time wh«!ii it was the fashion to meet, 
to pass resolutions, and to subscribe against 
Napoleon, they were amongst the loudest. 
At that \ery time, they w'cre reminded of 
how much religious freedom they owed to 
Napoleon. 'I'hcy were reminded, (hat it was 
only the new order of things in Fraiicf' 
and Spain that stood between that freedom 
and (he lesforatinn of ail the cruelties of 
I’opisli bigot try. Still they persevered; 
iind their cry was: “ anjj religion is bet- 
“ ter than no ri'ligion at all." They were 
told, (hut with the Rourbons all the Rour- 
bun purseeulions would return. And, now 
that they have returned, they are putting 
forth their feeble voice in affected strains 
of compassion I 'fliey are imploring our 
g^iveriiment to interfere with tire Rourbons 
ill France to spare the blood of the protes- 
taiits! Would it not have been better not 
to have laboured so zealously for (he re¬ 
turn of the Rourbons; .Aye, but if the 
RourboiiS; had not been restored, France 
could iiof have been degraded and beggar¬ 
ed ! Rut, why no feeling for the patri- 
“ ots ” in Spain The ruin, the cruel per¬ 
secution of these men seem to excite no 
compassion, though they were our aUies 
against the Frcneh. They are now left, 
without any compassion from these toy- 
“ al " protestants, to enjoy the full bene¬ 
fits of the Inquisition. VVhy do they not 
implore our government to interfere with 
Ferdinand ? What a scene of inconsistency 
and hypocricy it is, take it all together. 

Wm. Cobbbtt. 
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Mu. Biukulck’s Lctteu, 

On the laughing al the Farmers: toilh Mr. 

CobbeU's remarks thereon. 

1 (liiiik, Mr. Cobbett, (hat those supe- 
rior persons who are so witty upon (he 
farinerb in their calamities, and indulge 
their good humoured spleen in ridiculing 
us for hufing imi(;ited them, though at 
a humble distance, during the late sea¬ 
son of hollow prosperity; I think, Sir, 
that they ought to have set us a better 
example, or to hare shewn us that heredi¬ 
tary estates and superior education give 
an exrtnsioc title to luxury, extravagance, 
and folly. They must suppose us to be 
either more or less than men: and i fancy 
they lean to the latter opinion. They 
call us obstinate fools, and harc1l> give us 
credit for common sagacity in the maiinge- 
inent of our land; yet they expect of us 
that wo should know the value of money 
belter than themselves, notwithstanding 
their prodigious experience in the abuse 
of it. 1 question if there ever was a meet¬ 
ing of clergy at a visitation, or of geiitle- 
mcn at a bench club, or of shop-keepers at 
^corporation dinner, or even of mercliants 
and bankers at a city feast, tiiat they did 
not (if the conversation happened to sink 
to a theme so low') stigmatize (he farmers 
as a set of ignorant boobies with intellects 
barely superior to the cattle they drive. 
And now, forsooth, because they have 
occasion for the money which we have 
spent in a rough copy of their own extra¬ 
vagance, they (urn upon ns, and politely 
abuse us because vve are not philosophers. 
But, Sir, the public has no right to com¬ 
plain of the improvidence of farmers. 
Have we not returned what they arc 
pleased to call our inordinate gains through 
every channel of circulation? Wo in¬ 
dulged, it is true, in a little port, or poc- 
haps madeira, at market, and sometimes 
pioduced a bottle to a friend at our own 
(able; we might call in the tayior or the 
maiitua-maker rather oftener than here¬ 
tofore ; but why should the wine iner- 
ehant or the draper murmur ? or the fniid- 
huldcr, or the placeman ? If we blazed 
away with our helmets and broadsw'ords, 
volunteering ourselves from our farms and 
our families, should the lojfal blame us for 
this? Especially when invited by our 
landlords, being tenants at will, to give 
proof of our heroism, and dependence.— 
Some of us, however, in spite of bad ex¬ 


ample, have saved a little, and in dcfianra 
of your cautionary hints, Sir, have (rotted 
up to town once a year with our savings, 
to have them inscribed together with our 
names in the. great book. In very many 
instances, a great part of our extraordi¬ 
nary receipts has been returned again to the 
soil, in (hose improvements of cultivation 
which patriots are commending so loudly 
wliilst they overlook or despise the iin- 
provers. lloiirding has been out of (ho 
question: few w'ould be so simple ns to 
hoard bank notes. One solitary article 
ofoxpcnce, which we shall not repent of, 
although it is a constant theme of insoleiit 
reproach, is the education of our children. 
Ignorant ourselves, we may sometimes 
have been led, as in other things, by bad 
example, and hare mistaken show for sub¬ 
stance : but we arc not such fools as your 
ghostly friend insinuates: we did not send 
our sons to excisemen nor our daughters 

to discarded-. Abuse divided among 

so many, seems to light no where, and is 
disgraceful only to its author, who, of 
course, conceals himself: but i wonder, 
Sir, that you admit these nameless gentry. 
Possibly their names would do as well as 
my strictures. Publish which you please. 

Vour’s, 

M. BinKSKcK. 

Wanhovtmgh, Jan. 1816. 

In the foregoing letter, Mr. Birkbeck 
has made eomnion cause with all the crowd 
of Yeomanry Cavalry. If this discovers 
little self love, it displays a much better 
quality ; namely, generosity. Mr. Birk¬ 
beck must, however, be aware, that my 
correspondent “ from the shades lielow,” 
with whom he appears to be angry, never 
meant to include within the range of bis 
sarcasm, every man in England who hap¬ 
pened to be engaged in agricultnral pur¬ 
suits ; and, at any rate, before Mr. Blrk- 
berk took the imputations to himself, it 
w'as natural to expect him to show, that 
farmers in general were of the same de¬ 
scription as he is, as to talent and extent 
of knowledge.—1 have received from Phi¬ 
ladelphia a copy of this Gentleman’s 
“ Notes during a Tour in Fi’ance^*' which 
work has been republished in that city, 
and which copy I shall beg him to accept 
of, as I shall, 1 am sure, thereby gratify 
the gentleman who has had the goodness to 
send it tome.—Now, if Mr. Birkbedc 
show us any other of the farmers who hat'i 
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written books like Ibis, niy corrospoiiden 
will readily except tliem, I dare say, fioir 
his censure. But, until be cun do this, or. 
at least, can show, that the farmers in ge¬ 
neral are men of enlightened minds am' 
liberal f» i)ia)>les^ my correspondent wil 
hardly allow it to be quite fair in Mr 
Birkbeck to use the word when de¬ 
fending their general conduct and charac¬ 
ter, which general conduct and character 
he must, from tiie tenor of his own senti¬ 
ments, mo.st heartily despise; and, indeed, 
which general conduct and character he, 
has, in his work, above-mentioned, virtu¬ 
ally condemned. When we speak of a 
large class of any community, we must al¬ 
ways be understood as speaking with nu¬ 
merous exceptions; and thus, of course, I 
understood my correspondent. 1 look 
upon Ids sarcasm ns levelled at the gross 
mass, and, in this light, it certainly is just. 
—When .Sir. Birkbeck says, “ ice did not 
“ send our sons to school to turned-off c\- 
“ cisemen, and onr daughters to discarded 
“ mistrcssc.,” he lakes a rather unfair ad¬ 
vantage; for nobody would e\er suppose 
that he acted thus. But, is he prepared to 
show, that boarding '•chools in general are 
such as si'iisible men and good fathers 
would send their children to? And, is he, 
besides, prepared to show, that the sort of 
knowledge, ac(|nired at such schools, is at 
all calculated to bn useful, genmally speak¬ 
ing, to the cultivators of the land? Mr. 
Birkbeck will acknow ledge, I beli('ve, that 
the farmers must now come doicn ; that it 
will be impossible for them any longer lo 
live in the stylo that (hey have lived i,t 
And, is it not, tht'ii, a misfortune to their 
children to have been taught to indulge in 
such lofty notions? True, (hat the parents 
were misled by the false glare of a hollow 
system ; but this is not to exempt them 
from being laughed at by those who have 
alw'ays been warning them against (be linal 
eifects of that system; and though my cor- 
rcspoiideiil may not (for [ do not know 
any thing of him) be one of those, I myself 
am one of them, and, tlierefore, I have a 
fair right to laugh ns much as I please, and 
to publish, or hand over for publication the 
laughter of others, especially when I re¬ 
flect, that to these farmers, in a great mea¬ 
sure, the evils 1 lament are owing. If, in¬ 
deed, they, or even any considerable por¬ 
tion of ihemj had ever shewn atiy marks 
of disapprobation of the system, the case | 
would have been wholly difl'ereuf. But, I 


it is notorious, and it is particularly well- 
known to Mr. Birkbeck, lhat| the farmers 
in geiietal, and almost imanimously, were 
loud and iiiressant in (heir ery for conti¬ 
nuing the war against Napoleon until his 
exile to Klba, and (hat they stigmatized 
as a traitor every man who disapproved of 
(hat war, or who, in the slightest degree, 
defetided the acts or character of Napo¬ 
leon. It is also notoriou.s, and particu¬ 
larly well-knowi) to Mr Biikbeck, that, 
upon the news of the landing of Napoleon 
at Cannes, (he farmers at (heir maiket- 
diuners, filled and diank bumpers to his 
health and success. It i» also nutoiious, 
that the farmers were equally loud and 
incessant ill their approbation of the war 
with Ameiicn, and that they lamented its 
termination. Nov , if these facts be true, 
and, I believe, no one will attempt to con¬ 
tradict them, wc have, J tl.i-ik, a pretty 
good speeinien of the prineiples^ derived 
from tliat education^ of which Mr. Bilk- 
beck speak'^, and that too, somewhat cx- 
ultiiigly. Nay, it is notorious, that the 
farmers are //oic’, oven now icishing^ ex¬ 
pressing (heir wislies for, tear. For war 
with anij bodi/^ no matter whom. AN’hat, 
tlieii, are we lo be ceiisuied, and that, too, 
by a real frieiul of peace and fVeeiloni, for 
laughing at tlii- hiiiniliation of this class, 
nierel) becJiuse he himsidf liajipeiis lo be 
engaged in the same business as (bey! If 
a single farmer bad said to Mr. Biikbeck : 

‘ Come on, let us pay any (axes for the 
‘ sake of keeping on war against .\apo- 
“ Ic'on, who is such an eiieni) of our conii- 
'■ tr^, (h.il (he man who does not wish his 
‘destruction is a vib' traitor and ought (o 
‘ be hanged and quartered and, if the 
same man, in IS months afterwards, had 
said to him; “Come fill up a liumper: let 
‘ us drink health and success to Napoleon, 

‘ because that health and success will oc- 
'• caslon a new, long, and bloody war, 

‘ wliicli war will fill our pockets by mak- 
‘ iiig our corn liigb-priced again.” If a 
liiigle farmer bad, in so many woids, said 
bis to Mr. Birkbeck, w ould not the lat¬ 
er have turiiod from him with horror? 
Would he not have regarded him as a most 
ilc and sordid and cruel wretch, wholly 
destitute of sentiments of justice and all 
'dings of compassion ? And yet, what 
would this have been more than hearing 
'roni the lips of an individual, in few 
>'ords, the general sentiments of the furni- 
rs ill gross? And has not any one 
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right now to indulge in sarcasm on (hi 
mass, whether he write from nbovc ground, 
or ‘‘ from the shades below ?” 

W'm. Coubf.tt. 

KsiraRATioN TO America. 

Sereral persons, and some of them o 
great respectability, have written to me 
requesting advice upon the subject of rmi* 
gratinn to the United States of Ameiira, 

1 have before publicly stated, that I wisl 
to give no one particularly, any advict 
touching this matter; and that 1 never 
shall, upon any occasion, urge any one 
be he who he may to emigrate. But, tr 
convey correct information, through tin 
channel of the press, upon this matter, af 
well as upon any other of general interest 
t regard as my duty ; or, at least, I slial 
take pleasure in doing it ; in short 1 like to 
do it: and f will do it as often as I think 
proper. In pursuance of this intention, 1 
now proceed to observe, in the way of 
general advice or information, that, no 
one ought to think of going to America to 
live upon his means, as it is commonly 
called. House rent, wearing apparel, hor¬ 
ses, servants wage«, carriages, and every 
thing, except mere articles of food, arc at 
a higher price in America thaiwthey are in 
England.—As to a farmer, if he can land 
in .Vmerica with a clear thoiisnnd pounds 
in his pocket, and has a couple or three 
sons, from ten to sixteen ye.'irs old, who 
had good education, that is to say, have 
been bred up to all sorts of faMning work, 
and if the father be still able to woik for 
ten or a dozen years liimsolf, and lias no 
idea of making his sons excisemen or cus¬ 
tom-house officers; such a farmer may tio 
very well in Ameriea. But, if he lias been 
used to guzzle at market, if his big belly 
makes him bre.ith short, or if liis sons (if 
he has a dozen of them) have been to 
boarding school he would starve in Ame¬ 
rica if he began farming there with twenty 
thousand pounds.—Those who go to that 
country, must, to belter their lot,go with 
a resolution to work at something or 
other. They must be pliysicans, surgeons, 
lawyers, (and pretty sharp ones), mer¬ 
chants, shopkeepers, artizans, manufac¬ 
turers, or something or other (hat is use¬ 
ful in society. There are all sorts of re¬ 
ligions in America; but, as there is in this 
case very little real bodily labour to be 
performed, the labourers already there I 
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are, I imagine, equal to the harvest. At 
any rate, I would not advise any clergy¬ 
man of (he Church of England, who has 
got a good living at home, to go to Ame¬ 
rica in search of a better. I hare no idea 
of a worse .speculation tlinii (his.—Now, 
as to any advice to persons who are dis- 
{losed to go to America to work, the cases 
arc so various that it would be difficult to 
olfcr any advice at all, likely to be of 
ucli use. It may, however, be generally 
observed, (hat all persons who are feeble, 
whether from age or from natural debility, 
will not become stronger by ciossing the 
Atlantic ; and that all such persons, toge¬ 
ther with fools, drunkards, prolligatc per¬ 
sons, may as well stav to starve and be 
despised liere, ns to go to starve or be de¬ 
spised there.- A cniTespundent has asked 
me, wlictlier he can take out gold free 
from danger from seizure by the custom¬ 
house or otiior officers ;—what is the va¬ 
lue, in the American currency, of a bill 
for five hundred pounds on Philadelphia; 
—what is the value of an English guinea 
at Philadelphia;—what is the state and 
security of the American Public Funds.— 
.\s to the first, any gold coin, not of the 
English mint, or at least any foreign coin, 
may legally bo taken out of the country.— 
fn answer to (he second question, the bill 
of five hundred pounds sterling will at the 
piesent rate of exchange, be paid there iu 
about two thousand Spanish dollars. It 
may he a little more or a little less accord¬ 
ing to the rate of exchange.—The third 
qne.stion requires no answer, it being ille¬ 
gal, and certainly wholly useless, to take 
the guinea out to America;—as to the 
fitniili question, the state of (he American 
funds will be seen by a reference to the 
three last Registers. The common inte¬ 
rest in tliose funds is six per cent; and my 
opinion is, that (he security is perfectly 
od.—But, the questions which I have 
most frequently put to me, turn upon the 
value of real property ; the circumstances 
attending new establishments ; the sums 
required to form new settlements; the 
.laturc of the soil; the bulk, of crops, 
and the like. To answer all such ques¬ 
tions ; or to give any such general 
acrount, would not only require a vo- 
ume in point of bulk, but would also 
require a great deal more knowledge than 
almost any man, though living upon the 
pot, can be supposed to possess. But, * 
1 can state some few facts which may 
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serve iis a soit of basis MlitTcoii to form a 
judgment on somi! of these matters. For 
instance, a furni, vsith a good house and 
uut'buildings u{>an it, with a good orchard 
and the wliole well fenced in, with a duo 
[>roj>uitiun of |>luugliing land and meadow, 
and within tlie distance of thirty inilcs 
from Fhiladelphiu, is worth, upon an 
ascragp, about an hundred dollars per 
acre, in the fee simple, being fieehold, 
and tylhc free, until an established church 
shall rise up in (hat country. Some such 
farms arc not worth nearly so much and 
Some a great deal more, according to the 
goodness of the land and the nature of 
the situation.—'I'his I take it, may be a 
pretty fare average account of the price of 
laud all along the Atlantic cnast.«^Fiir- 
tiier back in the country, unless in the 
iinmediatc neighbourhood of considerable 
towns, the lands must be cheaper, or, 
rather, of lower price. Hut the new 
Stales, w'hich are called the Western 
States, and which lie between the moun¬ 
tains and tlie Mississi]>pi, are at pres nt 
the grand scenes of adventure and rnter- 
prir.e. In speaking of tlicse, in order to 
give the reader sofnc idea of the slate of 
things in these countries, I t\ill insert an 
extract here from a new work, just pub¬ 
lished in America, entitled, a IMclure of 
CiNciNNVTi and Mmwi (Iountiiy, by 
Danili. Duakc. J will first take his ac¬ 
count of the town of CiNciNNirr, and 
then his description of the agricuWiiie, 
Soil, &c. of the surrounding couiitiy . 

Cincinnati is built upon one entire aiei 
tw’o fiactioiial sections, numbered 18, 17, 
lind 12, in the fourth township and lirst 
fractional lange, as surveyed by the pa* 
tentee, John Cloves Symmes. The (wo 
first of these, viz. the entire section No. 18, 
and the fraction No. 17, !>ing between It 
and the river, were sold by tlio patentee 
to Matthias Uonmnii, of New’ Jersey, 
whilst they were still a wood. Not long 
after this purchase, Denman transferred 
to Robert Patterson and John Filsoii, 
of Kentucky, an undivided third part 
each, making them joint proprietors with 
himself; but Filsoii being killed by the 
Indians, before complying wifli the terms 
of this bargain, his iiilere.it reiertcd to 
Denman, who sold it to Israel Ludlow, 
of the same state with himself. A plan 
for the intended town was then designed, 
and in January 1789, Mr. f.udlow cxc- 
cated a survey of that part wkicli extends 


from Rroadway to Western Row. The 
pro|)rietors then proceeded to sell the lots, 
and ill conformity to a previous arrange¬ 
ment, (he pu I chasers rcci’ired their deeds 
directly from J.C, Symmes, Jii the en¬ 
suing }ear the patentee laid out several 
blocks of lots on the fiactiun No. 12, 
lying east of (he lirst town plat. In the 
year 1808, the re'-ervalioii around F’ort 
Wnshiiigtoii was divided into lots by the 
Sune^or General, acting under (lie tliric- 
tioB of (he Secretary of the Treasuiy, and 
sold at public nnclinii by the Register and 
Receiver, on tlu* 2d of .March. Jii addi¬ 
tion to the original owners, several pei-j 
sons have since divided out-lots, or tracts 
adjoining (o the first town plat, and ard 
therefore to be con*idered as proprietors. 


l^hiladelphia seems to liave been llid 
model after which (hat poifion of ihi-r 
town lirst laid out, was jilaiiiied. ISe- 
twceii Ri'oadway and Western Row there 
arc six streets, eadi fit) feet wide, running 
from the river north Ifi^’ west, and l}iiig 
890 feet asunder. 'I'hese are intersected 
at right angles b} <»thers of the same width, 
and at the same distanee from each other; 
except WatiT and Fioiit stu ets, arid Se- 
eoiid and 'I'hlid streets, the former of 
which arc nearer, and the l,a(ter, on ac¬ 
count of the brow of the ll/l/, more dis¬ 
tant. Not a single alley, court, or diago¬ 
nal streel, and but one common, was laid 
out. 'J'he blocks or squares were each di¬ 
vided into eight lots, 99 by 198 feet, ex¬ 
cept (hose lying betvv een Second and 'riiiid 
streets, which made ten lots each ; uiul 
those between Front and Water streets, 
the size of n liieh nrii} be seen by a reference 
to tho frontispiece. The out-lots, 81 in 
number, contain four acres each, and lie 
ehielly in the north of the town. This 
plan was not deposited in the public ar¬ 
chives for r-ceord until the 29th of April, 
1802. The streets in that part of the 
town laid out by .lohn C. Symmes, are but 
GO feet w'de. Those intersecting the ri¬ 
ver run north -41 degrees west, and lie at 
the same distance from each other as the 
streets in the original town ; but the cross 
streets arc nearer, and hence the lots of 
this quarter are shorter. Tlie plan of this 
survey was not recorded by the proprietor 
till the 12th of September, 1811. The re¬ 
servation of tho General Government was 
surveyed so as to connect the plats just 
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described. The diflerent subdivisions will 
be best understood b^ a refcreiire to the 
engraved plan. 

TJie donations by the original proprie¬ 
tors are, a tract between Front-street and 
the river, extending from Broadway to 
!Maiii-street, for a public common ; and 
a square west of Maiii-stioot, between 
Fourth imd Fifth streets. The south 
half of this was conveyed to the lirst Fres- 
byterian ('ongregation; and the other 
to the f'()inniis,sione!s of fh'- county; an 
amount in each ease, neaily (‘qual to the 
\Xlue of ;l!C ground. Ix'ing paid. 

i'nic!:s or i.or«. 

For several years after the settlement 
of this place, the lots along the principal 
streets were sold for less than ItH) Dollars 
each. They gradually increased in price 
until the yeai 1SU5, when, from a sudden 
inllu.s. of population, they rose for a short 
time with rapidity. 'I'heir adrancement 
was then slower, till ISM ; since wliieh 
the rate of increase has been so higli, that 
for a year past the lots in Main, from 
Front to Third streets, liave sold at ‘2(K) 
dollars per foot, nieasnring on (he front line; 
from (lienee to Sixth-street, at lOOdollars; 
ill Broadway, Front and Market streets, 
from SO to fit): and on the others, from 
•it) to 10, accoiding to local advantages. 
Out-lots and land adjoining to (lie town 
plat, hring from .500 to l(i(K> dollais per 
acro. 

oiiADi’\'i'io\ iNo i>R\i\]\n or Tin: 

STin.r.T'i. 

One part of the towni being elevated 
from 10 to 60 feet abovi* the other, it has 
long been an interesting question, whe¬ 
ther the streets running from (he river 
should be graduated to a steep or gentle 
ascent. The tatter ineihod has at length 
been adopted, and Main-street rises by do« 
grees from Second to Fifth-street. 'I'lie 
earth and gravel at the intersection of 
Third-street on the brow of the //i7/, and 
beyond it, as far as Flfdi-street, being 
hauled and washed down to raise the sur¬ 
face below. 'Itie angle of ascent varies, 
by estimation, from .5 to 10 degrees. 
Broadway, Sycamore and Walnut streets, 
arc partly completed on the same plan. 
To the constant change of level which the 
streets hate undergone for many years, 
from the descent of gravel into the liottom, 
is to be ascribed the want of pavemniks 


and sido-walks, which the town so strik¬ 
ingly exhibits. JVeparatioiis are making 
for the pavement of Maiiustrcct, from the 
river to Four(li.Lstreot, the ensuing year; 
which will no doubt be followed by a ge¬ 
neral imjMoveinent of the town in (his res¬ 
pect. 

Concerning the points at which (he wa¬ 
ter fulling on the town fdat should be dis. 
charged into the river, (here arc two opi¬ 
nions. 'Die lirst and most natural is, that 
it tlioidtl be eondiicled down Second* 
street, and emptied into the river below 
the town, through the same laviiic which 
formeily eariicd it olV. The other opi¬ 
nion is, that each street running to the. 
rivei should be so graduated as to convey 
its nwii water. But the obvious iiijnry 
which the banks, the beach and the watei 
wiiuld sustain, ftom the discharge of these 
sluices of tilth immediately opposite the 
town, togethiM- witii (he ennnnous ex- 
penee attending it, seem to be procuring 
for the other method a general prefer¬ 
ence. : and it is probable that all (he gut¬ 
ters west of Broadway will be discharged 
into a common sewer in Second-street, 
along which in an open canal the water 
now indeed runs. 

It has been already staged, (hat the 
unitli-west (lart of the bottom is occa¬ 
sionally inundated by gcat Hoods of the 
Ohio. To prevent this, it has been pro¬ 
posed to thiow lip a U'Vfc along the wes- 
lei n bonier of the tow n plat. The cost 
of this could imt be very great, as it 
wonld hot have an average height of more 
than six feet, nor l•xce.'’d Mvo hundred 
yards in length ; and having no curri'iit to 
stem, it need not be very stiong. No 
measures, howeviT, have yet been taken to 
effect this important object. 


M.VTEllI.M.S foil Rfll.OINO. 

Cinciniiatti is eligibly situated for ob¬ 
taining these. The beds of Licking and 
the Ohio afford excellent limestone, which, 
however, can only be quarried when these 
rivers are low. Marble of a fine quality 
can be brought by water from tiic cliffs of 
Kentucky river; and freestone of a grey 
colour and good texture is already fieight- 
cd, for a small sum, from near the inter¬ 
section of the Big Sandy and Scioto with 
the Ohio, where inexhaustible quarries ex¬ 
ist. The clay of the lower part of the 
town mokes excellent brick, about five 
millions of which arc annually used in 
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this plnce. The lime aft’onled by the com¬ 
mon liinrstorip is dark coloured, but the 
siliri tus linipstoiie pi bblcs, which are 
abniidiiiit ill tho alliiTiul i;routirls, make 
liin • 1 ) 1 ’ a liiio qualily and pure white. 
Oak, axil, poplar, walnut and ntlu-r na¬ 
tive tiiiibi r trees, squared or sawed into 
boards, plank and scantling, are brouglit 
to marki’t in waggons, boats or rafts, and 
delivered on moderate terms. lint f!ie 
Allegheny mountains furnish the most va¬ 
luable, and must long continue to alford 
the most abundant supplies of timlier. 
Prom those mountains, the white pine, 
eitlicr in the form of logs, boards or shin¬ 
gles, is annually lloateil down in immense 
(luantities, and sold in nil the towns on 
the O lio, at a lower price than domestic 
timber. 

'riie dill'ereiit kinds of masonry, car- 
pt'iili^, painting, papeiiiig, and VCii' lian 
blinds, aip executed in a firm and hand- 
•some. st) le. 

nuii.oiNi.s. 

On the plat of Cincinnati, there is at 
this time (.Tiily 181.)) nearly I |f)0 houses, 
exclusive of kitchens, sinok-’-honses, aiul 
st.'ibles. Of these, more than ■><) are of 
stone, ‘ioO of brick, and about SCO of 
wood. Six liundred and sixty contain 
fuiiilie>: the lemaiiider are public build¬ 
ings, sli ips, warehouses and olVu'es.-- 
'I’he great propeition of fr.imc houses 
seems to he owing to the vast emigration 
within a few jears—a wooden house can 
be erected in a shortr-r time than a brick, 
and atseasoiis when liiiek-woik ennnnt bo 
done, riie dwelling houses aie genrMall> 
two stories high, and Iniilt in a neat ai.d 
simple style, w ith sloping .shingled roofs, 
and Tuscan or Corinthian cornices. S.-- 
\cral have lately been erected with an ad¬ 
ditional story, and exhiliit, for u new tow n, 
some magiiilieeiire. A handsome fionlis- 
pieee or iialusfrade oeeasioiially aH’ords an 
evidciirc of opening taste ; but the higber 
areliiteetural ornaments—elegant summer- 
liouses, porticos, and colonn!id(.',s, arc en¬ 
tirely wanting. Very few of the frame 
houses are painted, which is the more re¬ 
markable, as the timber of which they arc 
built is so perishable as to require seclusion 
from the weather. 

rrjBMC AND M.XNUrVCTURl.SG V.»inCKS. 

• The first Coiiil House in this place,' 
stood on tlic eastern end of tlie public 


ground. It was erected in the year 1802, 
and burned down early in 1814, while a 
company of soldiers were using it as a bar- 
J rack. It was built of limcsloiip, on a 
j plan furnished by Judge Turner, in the 
form of a parallelogram, 42 feet in front 
I hy .^o ill depth; the height of the w'alls, 
j including a parajiet, being 42 feet. It had 
a wooden cupola, with four projecting 
faces, arched and baliisfradcd 20 feel high, 
terminated by n dome, and re.stiiig on a 
basement 20 feet square. From tliegiound 
to (lie top of the cupola was 81 feet. A 
couple of tw o-story w ings, to be made fire¬ 
proof for the purpose of pulilic olfires, 
and coiiiiected willi the body by corridors, 
form.’(I a |)art of the dcsi’^n w'hioli re¬ 
mained to bo executed. 

Since (he roiiilagiuiioii of this edifice, 
(he ri>mmi.ssioners of the county have sold 
out, on [lerpetiial lea.ses, the who'n of the 
public giouiid ; and accepted of a lot near 
t ho intorseetioii of Main and Court Streets ; 
in the cmtie of which they arc now en¬ 
gaged in the erection of a second court 
Iiousc, .)G liy G2 feet, w illi liie-pi oof apart¬ 
ments for the dilfeieiil ollices of the county. 

The new I’reshytciian church is a very 
spacious biick ediliee, measuiiiig G8 by S5 
feet. Its eastern .and uairuwer front looks 
towards Alatii-stieet, and is cornered with 
sijuaie turrets ciow iied with e.upolas. From 
(he rear is an octagonal projection, for a 
vestry. Tin: roof is of a common form. 
The height from the gioniid to the eaves is 
only 10 feet, to (he top of the ciipohi SO, 
which is le.ss than either side, including (he 
towers, and lienee (he aspect of the, build¬ 
ing is low and heavy. The stair-cases arc 
in the basements of tlie turrets, and aic 
eiiti’ied without passing into tlie Jioii.se. 
'I'lie inside will be ditiihd into one bun¬ 
dled and twelve, pew s, and five capacious 

aisles. 

'Phe llaplist church, in Sixth-street, is a 
handsome and commodious brick edifice, 
40 by feet, well furnished with doors 
and windows, ornamented with a balus¬ 
trade, and (iiiished inside with taste. 

The Metliodist church, in Kiftli-street, 
is a capacious stone building, one story 
high. 

i'he Friends meeting-house, near the 
western end of (he same street, is a tempo¬ 
rary wooden building. 

'Pile Cincinnati Lancaster seminary, on 
Fourth-street, in the rear of (he Presby- 
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terian church, is an oxieiisive two story 
brick cdilico, built, with some alterations, 
on % plan furnished by Isaac Stagg. It 
consists of two o})loiig wings, extending 
from Fourlli-slreet, 88 feet deep. Near 
the front, tliey arc coiiiuTted by an apart¬ 
ment, for stair cases, 18 by 3U feet, out of 
which arises a domc»capped peristyle, de¬ 
signed for an observatory. 'I'he front of 
this intermediate apartment is to be deco- 
rated With a colonnade, forming a hand- 
soma [lortico, I'i feet deep and 30 feet 
long. 'I'he front and ouch side are ornu- 
mentod with a pediment and Corinthian 
cornice. Tho aspect of the budding is 
light, airy, and might be considered ele¬ 
gant, were the doors wider, the pediments 
longer, and divested of the chimiiies, which 
at present disfigure them. One wing of this 
cditlcc is designed for male, the other for 
female children ; and hetween them there 
is no connecting passage, except through 
the portico. I'lic lower stories are finish¬ 
ed entile, and calculated for (he reei'ption 
of 9t)t) children. Kacli uppe. story is 
to be divided into thn'e apuilineiit.s, two 
ill the ends 30 feet square, and one in the 
eeutre of ‘2o, with a sky light, and the 
a]>|)urtenanees of a |)hilosophie:il hall. 
When completed, the whole building can 
icccive about 1 100 scliolais. 

(diiciniiati has three Market houses— 
the two older are supported Iij a double, 
llie newer one b\ a triple row of brick 
pillars. 'j'ho latter extends nearly the 
whole distance from Broadway to Syca¬ 
more-street, being upwards of 300 feet in 
length. ’I'he others are both shorter and 
narrower. 

'I'he buildings of ilie (aneiniiati Manu¬ 
facturing Company, on the bank above 
Deer-creek, arc numerous and extensive; 
the main ediliee is l.'iO feet tong, from ‘20 
to 37 feet wide, and from two to four 
stories high. 

Till) most rapacious, elevated and per¬ 
manent building in this place, is the steam 
mill, erected in the years I81‘2, 13, 11, 
under the direction of William (ircen, an 
ingenious mason and stone cutter, on a 
plan furnished by fJeorge Kvaiis, one of 
the proprietors. It is built on the river 
beach, upon a bed of horizontal limestone 
rocks, and in high Hoods is for its whole 
length exposed to the current. The foun¬ 
dation is 62 by 87 feet, and about 10 feet 
thick. Its height is 110 feet, and tho num¬ 


ber of stories nine, including (wo above 
the eaves. To the height of 40 feet, the 
wall is buttered, or drawn in ; above, it is 
perpendicular. The cornice is of brick, 
and the roof of wood, in the coniinoii st) le. 
It has 24 doors and 90 windows. Tlio 
limestone with which it was built were 
quarried at various places in the bed of (lie 
river, and measure in the wall 6,620 
perches. Besides this, it swallowed up 
90,000 bricks, J 1,800 bushels of lime, and 
■: ,200 cubic feet of timber. Its weight is 
estimated at la ti.'j.'i (oiis. Through the 
building there is n wall dividing each story 
into two uiiequul iipaitmiiits—(he one de¬ 
signed for iiiaiiufacturing Hour; the other 
for receiving wool and cotton machinery, 
a (lax seed oil mill, fulling mill, and seve- 
liil other machines. 

It is ei|iiully Cl editable to the prudence 
of the superiiiteiideiit and the tem|)erunce 
of (he labourers, that during (be erection 
of this house, not one serious accident oe- 
eiiired. 

I'Rr.SKUV VTION PROM i iRi;. 

The means of accomplisiiitig this, arc 
few and iiieliicieiit. Ihev are nut (lierc- 
forc introduced on this oceasiuii fui imita¬ 
tion, but admonilioii. liithcjisii 1808, 
(lie Si lect (,'ouiicil purchased a lire engine, 
and an association calUd (he f.'/i/o/i /<'/re 
f.'oi/iy)(i;//y,eomprisiiig iienriy all (he men in 
town, was formed. The engine proved 
indill'erent, and the organi/atioii of the 
company still woise, For two ^eais it 
had not hud a single meeting. A second 
liie company was lately organized, 
wliich it is reported, intends to do some 
oud. Ill 1813, a tax was assessed tor the 
purchase of another engine, but it has not 
yet been obtained. The ordinances of the 
jorpoiatioii require each house to be fur¬ 
nished with a lire bucket, but this requisi¬ 
tion is disregarded by the majoiity. They 
also require every male citizen, between 
the ages of 15 and 50 years, to attend on 
(he cry of fire ; a provision lincly calcu¬ 
lated, if enforced, to augment the labbie 
which infest such places. A more impor¬ 
tant requisition, considering the absence 
f those companies, is that each drayman 
shall furnish at every fire at least two 
barrels of water. Boiibrcs, and all other 
conllagrations on the streets or in lots, are 
expressly but not successfully forbidden. 

(' To he. continued.) 
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IIemedies. 

Mk. Cobbktt,—I desired the Fund¬ 
holder, ill a former letter, to compare liis 
baker’s and butcher’s bills for lK12aiid 
1B15, ill Older to reconcile him, in some 
mensiire, to the attack 1 found myself re¬ 
luctantly (ompclled to make upon his 
pocket,jTw;' /he fuihlir good. I ahi not sure 
that till’ law of Mosi's would bear me out 
ill this oxpodieiil; but of this I am sure, 
that neither Moses nor Aaron were eter 
so nitieally ciicnnistanccd as we are; and 
I doubt whether his provident father-in- 
law, JtMhro, was ever in such a cruel di- 
loinina. Hut after all, 1 am for carrying 
every thing fairly and above board; I 
uould have no back-staircase work; I 
scorn the very senibliiiice of doliision too 
cordiiiliy, to conceal oi shutTle off, under 
the above comparative statement of JSl'i 
and ISt/), the real bearing of the case as 
it actually stands. It is true indeed, that 
at 4 per cent, the mere Fund-holder would 
have betm on nearly the same footing in 
ISl.j, as he was cwlcris iniparibus^ at b 
per cent in 181'i; but 1 will not be under¬ 
stood to mean that he wouhl have been, or 
would be now, as well oil’ as he was in 
I75)‘J. The Fund-holder who in J7\rl had 
per aiiiinm, by ni\' proposed expe¬ 
dient will be reduced to.i’lOt): and under 
thi'. defalcation of pt*>' aiinuni, it 

must not be denied that he will besides 
lind hi', (axes more than ilouhteil upon him., 
and every article of consumption, from 
(he sp ctaeles on his nose to the suve-ull 
on his candlestick, every thing in short, 
except bread for himself and forage for hi.s 
horse, at least 10 per cent, deareri So 
that the man who has the same jC’I<>,0(K) 
ill the b \)(!r cents, to day, that his father 
had in 179'2, has fallen., in the scale of so¬ 
ciety, .51 degrees bcloze his father; and 
Stands precixely on the same ievel, and no 
higher, as tlie man who hefoie the war 
possessed £i,7.Wl ! Does (his ski^ch ap¬ 
pear to you surcharged: Do you aee any 
thing raricalured about it ? Do you think 
the shades too hard, loo gloomy, too much 
after V andyke ? Ask the I' niid-holder him¬ 
self, and if he does not answer in the ne¬ 
gative, I will eat him. To be sure the 
Edinburgh Reviewer,who absolutely seems 
to me to review political objects through a 
Scotch jiehblc, may give you a tn-gffarly 
'crust, gentlemen and ladies of the Funds, 
and like Peter in thcTalcof the Tub, swear 
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by the sandy beard of Ids saint, that it is 
roast beef,plumb pudding, and good bodied 
port, but I say unto you, the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating; and 1 should con¬ 
ceive most of you begin to be pretty much 
of my Opinion by this time! However, fry 
this crust as it i.s, pray examine it a little, 
bite it, chew it if you plense—well ? Aye, 
sure enough it is a crust indeed, and no¬ 
thing but a crust, and a eursed hard orost 
too ! (teiiflefolks, I require no oath, the 
mere length of your visage, the rising of 
your shoulder blades are in my eyes “ con¬ 
firmations strong as proofs of holy writ.” 
Yes, you begin to find in spite of Scotch 
logic, that a crust is neither beef nor port i 
However, there is no help fur (hat now ; 
besides, as many among you iiavc been al¬ 
most as clamorous as the Crripum’s for tlu? 
c.'iu'.cs which have brought xou to it, I 
would advise you to chow awaj with ail 
imaginable patience, feasting your mind 
now and then with the renicmbranct; of 
(Jiat 01,011 Y wliich shines around every 
one of us ns though we had been rubbed 
over with phosphorus. And, after all, 
Solomon, who was almost as wise as any 
of you, expatiates very admirably, if 1 mis¬ 
take not, on tlip exeelleiico of a crust of 
bread, giving it the preference, on some oc- 
easioii.s, to r.oas( pork—no, not roast pork, 
but }ou tail ea.sily refer to (ho passage 
when you are at leisure for such proklnlilc 
studies. Mvpii if every article of consump¬ 
tion from homely linsey-woolsey, home¬ 
made bread, and small beer, to the more 
dainty luxuries of spaikling cliampaigii, 
splendid equipages, jewellery and tokay, 
should instantly return to the prices of 
17112, yet not only the fanner, the fund- 
holder, the shop-keeper, but every man 
in Fiiigiand, except those servants of the 
crown, great ollicers, placemen, Ac. whose 
salaries and allovvaneos generally keep 
pace, and a pretty smart pace too, witli 
the progressive advance of war prices, 
would at this inornenl !:iid liimself at lea.\t 
•‘to per cent, poorer than in 1792. But 
(his, even this is impossible, so long as the 
increased c.itics on mult, sugar, tea, ran¬ 
dies, salt, Ac. shall be continued. How 
imjiossiblc ?—How ! because taxes direct 
and indirect have multiplied upon us as 
grievously as the lice multiplied as a curse 
Ui>»n the ill-fated Egyptians; with this 
dilVeri'iice in favour of Pharoah's people, 
that they rcerc plagued only for a .season, 
whereas, if I err uot, the taxes will plague 
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us and our cliildren unto the third and 
fourth generation, and later too, if wc 
should chance to stumble upon, some other 
glorious war, either against those rebellious 
Republicans of the new world who had 
the impudeucc to break with us, merely 
Irccausc we insisted oil their drinking a Ut¬ 
ile icholesome tea out of English tea-pots^ 
nr against some of our dear friends of the 
old woild, for the next hundred years. 
What! a century ? Yes, Sir, a century ; 
and if any of you should be unfortunate 
enough to live till then, though I presume 
you will not live on clover, 1 must re([ucst 
you not to forget to have this letter at 
hand, and get one of your great grand¬ 
daughters to read it over to you, and if 
you do not even then feel a twitch, a still 
sneaking pinch from this National Debt, 
which now sits brooding like tlio nighU 
mare upon the body of old Kngland, you 
may make a bonlirc of this volume, and 
do with me ns Elijah did xoith the prophets 
of Baal.—There is one consolation^ and if 
wc are wise enough to keep a steady helm 
and clean sail, ns the seaman terms it, this 
consolation may roll on, increasing like a 
snow-ball: 1 mean, Mr. Cobbett, serious¬ 
ly, that if v(e should continue in a state of 
peace with all our neighbours for the short 
period of only one century, and be lucky 
enough to liiid demands abroad for our ma¬ 
nufactures, and prudent enough to make 
(economy the order of the day', the fashion 
of the day, if' zee can do all this, then I be¬ 
lieve we shall be enabled to strike off three 
or four millions annually, and thus by lit¬ 
tle and little prune down the gigantic 
monster of Public Debt which the foul 
fiend of war has engendered on the un¬ 
resisting body of public credit. And 
though it is not likely that you or i or 
any of your renders should so far exceed 
the limits prescribed by the Psalmist to 
human life, as to derive, personalltf, much 
benefit from the gradual operation of this 
diminution, still, as Horace says on ano¬ 
ther occasion, it may be brought down to 
a single penny. When that time comes, 
then 1 hope, nay, / can ajfirm positively, 
there will be something like a Jubilee, not 
a cold, cx-ojficio, unmeaning Jubilee of 
gas, lamps, sham fights, ticry serpents, and 
tallow caudles—but a Jubii.ek of tuf. 
heart— A NATIONAL JUBILEE! 

There exists in almost all societies, a 
kind of reciprocal natural sympathy be¬ 
tween the various orders ef the state, not 


altogether unlike that which subsists iii 
tile human body, £ say its almost ail, be¬ 
cause there have been instances to the con¬ 
trary ; we have heard of princes who coqld 
coolly play a jig upon the fiddle whilst 
their dearly beloved subjects were roasting 
alive like lobsters; and really felt no more 
than if the poor devils had been dancing 
instead of burning! However, without 
multiplying instances, which might bo 
easily done, I may venture to say that in 
the comparative pauperism of farmers, 
land-holders, fund-holders, Ac. there are 
some classes zcho zcill sympttlhize very sin¬ 
cerely and I'cry feelingly, I mean shop¬ 
keepers, inn-keepers. See. Alas, Sir, on 
Sunday morning when these honest peo¬ 
ple, retiring from the bustle of this wicked 
world into the back-parlour, begin quiet¬ 
ly to pile up their copper into shilling 
heaps, tludr silver into pounds, and their 
pound notes by themselves, in ordt'r to 
calculate the profits of the week; aye, Sir, 
it is thetu it is here that you will see the 
stron.g, the secret, the genuine workings 
and yearnings of this sympathy. What a 
picture for the politician! what a falling 
off! usque quo Domine t ejaculates Mr. 
Traffic, koto long zeill the poor farmer 
continue pennyless ? his orders for spices, 
mould candles, tea, coffee, lump sugar,Sfc. 
no longer cover the leaves of my day- 
f/ook! all is vanished! even the laml-hol- 
der becomes as a rara avis! let me see— 
one, tcco, three, four, — ahy! Jeremiah, 
ttco years ago the proceeds of the reeek 
amounted to more pounds than the last 
week hath brought in suiulinos !! con¬ 
found that isur — I tell thee, Jeremiah, 
if things do not mend, and that speedily, 

I must look ozit for ft place—in the Ga¬ 
zette/ — yes, it must come to thfU, Jere¬ 
miah, / assure thee. —^'riiis is sympathy — 
f do not say it proceeds exactly from the 
soul, but it springs from a much stronger 
princqde, it springs from SELF INTE¬ 
REST directly through the pocket! Now, 

I would like to know how this heavenly 
sentiment operates upon ministers, and 
principal oflicers of state, and others in 
authority? I dare saj' it must operate 
very poignantly. Do you think it preys 
upon their consciences very acutely ? cIo 
you believe it haunts them by night and 
by day ? or that any of them have really 
wrapped themselves up in sack-cloth 
and cinders yet! As to the effects of 
his ’feeling upon the lower orders, they 
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generally appear in vulgar grozeling an 
grumbling; together with real or pre¬ 
tended TtatU of work, great idleness^ con¬ 
sequent dvmutalhation and much beg. 
GjtHr! The fact is, that whoever ex¬ 
pects this country to be what it was 
twenty-three years ago, what it was be¬ 
fore the enormous arcumulattoii of Public 
Debt, Oil WilAT IT WOULD IIAVK 
BEEN AT THIS DAY, had we re¬ 
mained at peace, might just as well have 
expected to see green fields and smiling 
vineyards on the plains of Sodom, after 
the sulphureous tempest of hail which 
blasted every green leaf, or that Lot’s 
wife would have displayed the same heart 
and soul, and womanly curiosity, after 
she became a lump of salt, as she pos¬ 
sessed in so eminent a degree before her 
strange metamorphosis! Now, Sir, I 
have endeavoured to trace iv cuarac- 
TEJis or TllUTII, on the ever-during 
page of pour National Register^ the prin¬ 
cipal features of our real situation^ not 
through a gloss darkly : and this 1 have 
done with a view of inspiring my rountry- 
meii with that FORTiTi:i»v., without which 
no man can hear up under the pressure of 
the times. Whether the war was just or 
unjust, is now' of little moment to you or 
to me, so far as regards consequences, 
the burden is the same. I here repeat, 
that the only way left u«, is to reduce the 
expenditure as much as practicable, and 
then to lay on the taxation upon the dif¬ 
ferent orders of the community according 
to their mean*. This is the only staff, 
the only stay now left us— the sheet 
ANCHOR o/' Old England! Even when 
this is done, let no man dream of sleeping 
on a bed of roses—far from it, the whole 
country, for many years to come, must 
consider itself merely in a state of con- 
I'ulescence, after an almost miraculous 
escape from an alarming and dangerous 
disorder. We must, therefore, be c«>n- 
tent to live quietljj and ioberli,, be satis¬ 
fied with a mutton chop, anil think no 
more of those barons of beef, hams, and 
turkeys, which, in better days, were 
wont to smoke upon the board. We 
must learn, at once, to come down ac¬ 
cording to our moans ; remembering, al¬ 
ways, however much the opinion of the 
great may militate against the fact, that 
“ handsome is who handsome does,” and 
•that even a nobleman may venture to 
walk to Court, without being cleriially 


disgraced ! Everp man, in everp rank, 
must come dozen a little —this is an irk¬ 
some task; it goes sadly against the grain; 
but come down a little he must! From 
the Beggar to the Prince, every soul must 
feel it his duty to sacrihee some gratifica¬ 
tion for the good of his country. The 
Duke and the Lord will, no doubt, claim 
the foremost place, and be the first to set 
a salutary example! '[’he Landholder 

will case the Farmer a little, though, at 
the moment of doing it, he himself groans 
under the weight of increased taxation— 
that will be bis sacrifice. 1 am sure the 
ladies of the bed-chamber, maids of ho¬ 
nour, &c. yielding to the pressure of the 
limes, will readily dispense with every 
Ihing like salarp, in consiflemtioii of the 
honour they enjoy. riie Farmer, in 
owering, still more, the prict' of his pro- 
luce, must come down with it; whilst 
his Ludp silently passes from the drawing 
room into the kitchen, and the voung 
Miss Chcatums, 

Soon, side by side, with downcast eyes and sobs, 
I'o market take the long forsaken way; 

Tire town now all before tlieni, where to sell 
hitter and egjrs,— Necessity their guide ! 

and, jiiling.up their carpets, harps, velvet 
iclisscs, tambours, and satin petticoats, 
make a bonfire of the whole, thus offer- 
ng u|) the vanities of the last twenty years 
s an expiatory sacrifice, at the shrine of 
(Common Sense, to the frowning manes of 
their repudiated ancestors. The Soldier 
will gladly give up “ the bravery of his 
tinkling ornaments.” The poor man must 
come down a little too, and, giving up 
the useless articles of bread and beer and 
meat, try how potatoes, that favourite 
vegetable of )our’s, will agree with his 
stomach 1 They have been reduced to 
this diet in Ireland a great many years al¬ 
ready : to be sure the lower Irish do look 
rather lank and hungry ; they do not 
sliew much corporation ; however, that is 
nothing, nothing at all when people are 
used to if. You remember the story of 
Sir John D. about the clown sewing up 
the mouth of his ferret; who being repri¬ 
manded by some person, teho foolishlp 
imagined it hurt the poor animal, very 
coolly replied, ‘‘ Odds zooks, Zur, that 
“ he nothing—why hur likes it- ion'tpou 
“ zee how hur snubs it—ees, ecs, hur 
likes it!" Should a few thousands go 
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dIT into fluxes, what then? To be sur 
nur great grandfathers will look rathe 
strange in the other world, when thej 
And us reduced to potatoes ; and our dea 
grandiiiothei's will turn up the white o 
their eyes at a fine rate when they behoU 
all this. After all, potatoes arc bvUet 
than acorns! I cannot dismiss this topic 
without a few words en passant on the 
subject of the Pnopcurv Tax. To pe¬ 
ruse half the encomiums that hare beer 
lavished upon this ’I'ax, one would he al¬ 
most tempted to consider it as the Sum- 
mum lionum, as a mighty Ulcssin^^ 
which, through the medium of a heaven- 
born Minister, Providence had l)estowed 
on this Island, fur the comfort and happi¬ 
ness of the people! According to others, 
it has been a scourge in the hands of Mi¬ 
nisters, a sore evil upon the land. With¬ 
out strictly enquiring into the merits or 
demerits of this Tux, 1 would only ask 
any body to shew me what good it has 
done for this country ? This simple Tax, 
mind you, has taken out of our pockets 
more than 20U millions—Where is all 
that money gone to ? Tshat good has it 
done? Up starts Mr. SiiAr.i.ow, with 
eyes sparkling like tinder for the glory of 
Guvcrnmeiit, and a mouth full of zeal for 
that snug little matter of 75/. per Quar- 
ter, What^ good Sir ? xchg^ g vast deal 
of goodj exclaims Mr. Shallow ;—in the 
first place, has il not prevented 200 mil. 
lions being added to the National Debt f 
indeed! wonderful! what else, Mr. Shal¬ 
low ?— ff^hp, Sir, it has e7iablcdns, icith 
a fcio other taxes, to subsidize our dear 
Friends and Allies icith that liberal pro- 
fusion zchkh is so much admired bj/ other 
nations—it has further empoxcered us to 
reteard merit at home. Sir, hem, Sir, / 
srijj at home. Sir, though / scorn to speak 
of number one — Yes, Str, it has enabled 
vs, thanks be to God for it, together 
•uith other taxes and loans, xshich a zoise 
Government have heaped upon us, to build 
up that proud monument of Public Credit, 
the Gloiuous National Debt, Sir, 
zxhich tozeers above all Debts, oversha¬ 
doxsing the vthole kingdom:—it has ena¬ 
bled us to replace the heroic, the martial, 
and most Christian Son of St. Louis, him¬ 
self more than a Saint, Sir, Louis Le Don, 
Louis Le Desire, upon the most Christian 
■throne of those most Christian Ancestors, 
Sir, toho—bill / am out of breath. Sir- - 


Enough ! enough ! Let me complete your 
panegyric, Mr. Shallow—those most glo. 
rions Ancestors, you would have said, 
had not excess of zeal deprived you of 
breath, who, for ages, most chri«tiauly 
kept (his Island in war and trouble,— 
thos.' Christian Ancestors and relatives 
who most piously assisted those unsancti¬ 
fied Americans to discard their poor old 
Mother, for merely exercising a iitjlc au¬ 
thority over them—and, to give a finish 
to ti,'s Christian picture, most religiously 
and christianly play'ed the devil with us 
wliencuT, and wherever, we would let 
them! And now', Mr. Shallow, i beg 
you to believe, that your uiiiiusw'emblo 
arguments in favour of this Grand Tax, 
would have completely convinced me, had 
I hud any doubt on the subject, that the 
sooner it dies a natural death, or is 
knocked in the head by the hand of Par¬ 
liament, the belter. 11. U. 

Use of Spiritous Liquors. 


M«. CoBAFTT,—1 was much pleased 
w’illi the comparative statement in your 
ast Number of the Wages of Labourers 
II America and in England, and of the 
Prices of the principal necessaries of life 
u the two countries. I say 1 was pleased 
with this statement,—because it tends 
rotty clearly to shew,—that there is 
at least one country in the world in 
which the quantity of human wretched- 
less caiinot be very great. It also shews 
hat the amount of human misery miis) 
>e iiiliiiitely loss in Amerira than in 
' this great .and lia|)py country.” There 
s, however, one article in the statement 
which I object to ; not (o its correct- 
ess, but to the wisdom of inserting if. 
'he article 1 allude to is the one which 
fates, that an American labourer’s wages 
vill |>iirchasc him In America, at least 
i.\ times the ipiantity of rum that the 
wages of an English labourer will pur- 
base here. Now, 1 think) I am too 
oil acquainted with your correct judg¬ 
ment on all subjects, to suppose that you 
ail mean seriously to say, that this is .i 
cry great advantage on the side of the 
American. On the contrary, ]Mr. Cob- 
etf, is it not quite clear (lut it would 
Rve been infinitely better for inanklnd 
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if such a (hin^ as Spirituous Liquors had 
never been known ; for, can any one 
doubt but that (hoy have occasioned the 
commission of great crimes, and have 
been (lie cause of great misery ? In my 


opinion, Sir, a wise and boncvolent go¬ 
vernment would, if possible, totally pro¬ 
hibit their use. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
JiOi* 15, 1816. A. H. 


P^RICES CURRENT in London; Prices of FUNDS in England and 
France; Number of BANKRUPTCIES in Great Britain; and 
COURSE OF EXCHANGE with Foreign Countries, during the last 
Week. 


BHEAU.—^I'lie Quartern Loaf, weigliiiig 4lb. .Soz. Sdrams, varies at from S^d. to lOd. 


WHEAT.—^The Winchester Knslicl. cr 8 gallons (corn and beer measure), taken on an average of 
all the prices at Mark Lane Market, 6s. 7d.—The Sack of Flour, wcigliing l>8oII>.s. .578.6d. 

MEAT.—^The average wholesale price per Pound weight, al .Smitlifield Market, where the skin and 
offal are not reckoned at any tiling in the price.-Beef, 7]|il; Mutton, 7|d; Veal, B<d Pork, 6(d. 


WOOL—Segovia, 4s. C'l.; .Soria, 4 s. .Sd.; Seville, Ss. lO^d.; .Saxony, 1st. 78, 9d.; Ditto 2d. .is. 9d. 
Dohem, Ist. .'is.; 7d. .Ss. 3d.; —This wool is washed and picked.—Wool Imported last week :— 
From Germany, Voiie.—From France, 16.—From India, ATomc.—F rom .Sjiaiii, ai.i cwt. 


BULLION.- Gold in bars, J 4 ?s. per ounce.—New Dollars, .5s. ."Jd. per oz.- Silver in bars, rmne.-^ 
N. B: These are the prices in Rmk of Eiig/oud paper .—lii gold coin of the Englisli Mint, an 
ounce of gold in bars is worth .‘il. 178. tOJd.—Stamlard .Silver in liars, in the e.oiii of the English 
Mint, i) worth .58. gd. an ounce. In the same coin a Spanish Dollar is worth 4s. 6d. 


ENGLISH FUND.S—The price of (he Tiirfg Per Centum (.niisnlidatcd Annuities, in Bank I'a, 
per; shut 


FKENCH FUNDS.—The piice of the Five Per Cents, ill gold and silver money ; 
BANKKlTPTtTES.—Nuinher, during the l.wt week, piihlislird in llie Luiiilon Gazette, 4ft, 


LuNonir. 
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Ditto at Siglit . 

Amsterdam . 

Ditto at Sielit. 
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Altona . 

Hrcnieii. 

Paris 1 Day’s Date • • ■ 

Ditto. 

Boiirdeanx . 

Frankfort on tli« Main 
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Barcelona. 


COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 

Fiiday?. Loniion. Fiiday 2. 

37 a B 2 U Rilhoa . .36 

ST a St. .Sebastian .*•.. .‘it. 

11 10 C.F. Cuniniia . .‘il 

II T Gibraltar. 3 ^ 

till S U. Leghorn . 4 <) 

II 12 Genoa . 46 

34 6 2^ U. Venice. 26 .lO 

31 7 *4 U. Malta . 48 

34 7 Naples . 41 

2140 Paleiinc . llg per oz. 

24 60 2 U, Lisbon. 

24 60 Oporto. 59 * 

J41 Ex. Mo. Kio Janeiro.. 64 

.56 effective Dublin. 1,5 per Cent. 

.344 effective Cork. 164 

.34 ' 
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TO THE There were some parts, however, of our 


CiiANCELr.0R or THE Exchequer. 

LKITER XIV. 

Monuments.—Distresses of the Country. 

—Flourishing trade.—Income Tax.- 

Homling Farmers ,— Mr. Huskisson. 

London, 7 h’eh. 1816. 

SiR,«—.Well, you have met! “The wis¬ 
dom of parliament” has been resorted to; 
and, now let us see what that wisdom will 
he able to accomplish. In the proceedings 
of the 5th iiist. long and flowry harangues 
appear on the subject of the intended 
Monuments to commemorate our glorious 
exploits. .Some appear to be for two 
monuments; some for three; and some 
for a magniheient church into the bargain, 
or, perhaps, instead of the other two. But, 
to lay out two or three millions upon these 
things (equal to a year’s revenue of the 
United Slates of America) appears to have 
been the unanimous desire of all present. 
But, Sir, why overlook, in this grand 
commemoration, the merits ot the old 
liudy in Threadnccdle Street ? Had she 
nothing to do in the bringing of the Prus¬ 
sians and Hanoverians to Waterloo ? Had 
she nothing to do in arming the bands of 
La Vendee against Napoleon ? Had she 
nothing to do in smoothing the way to 
Paris? Bad she nothing to do in bringing 
forward the million of armed Germans 
against the two hundred thousand armed 
Frenchmen? Is no column to be erected 
to tho memory of exploits? The bold 
talker, Pitt, said (when he proposed that 
sinking fund, which Mr. Spooner, at the 
Meeting of the Bath Society, called a 
** political humbug") that all he desired 
was, that, at his death, his name might be 
inscribed on a great pillar erected to 
public credit." Now, pray. Sir, do not 
forget this broad hint. Do not, in your 
bustle, forget (he merits of the “ Great 
Statesman, now no more.” The blessings 
of his great system are now pouring forth 
upon us. We are feeling them. And, 
therefore, it appears to be rather unjust 
not to erect a Monument of the .sort here 
spoken of. 


wars, which were, in these speeches, pas¬ 
sed over in silence, and especially the war 
with America. Yet (hat war was of 
great • unsequcncc. The Morning Chro¬ 
nicle allowed, (hat (he affair at Washing¬ 
ton was “ (he most brilliant dash of (he 
whole war.” General Ross merited, you 
know, a monument, and also General 
Packenham! Why, then, not even men¬ 
tion this part of the war ? This war seems 
to have been of so little consequence as to 
have been already wholly forgotten^ though 
(he peace has not been made more than 
thirteen months. As a complete proof of 
which I need only cite a sentence from the 
speech of Mr. Banks, who, in speaking of 
(he feats of the Navy since the battle of 
Trafalgar said : “ Of that meritorious 
‘‘ branch of our service, it might be said, 
in the language of the great Roman, f/bi 
triumphant non esse habiturus. Where 
“ was it to triumph, zchen there was no 
^ enemy to encounter?" Now, Sir, it is 
rery certain, that the affairs between the 
Java, (he Guerriere, the Macedonian, (he 
squadrons on Lakes Erie and Champlain, 
and the frigates and squadrons of America, 
^lave all taken place since the battle of 
Trafalgar. It is perfectly notorious, that 
the Navy have yielded, in various instances 
o the of bunting'" and, therefore, 
hat it has made a shift to find out enemies 
;ince (he battle of Trafalgar. Yet does 
his fart appear to be wholly overlooked, 
md, indeed, as I said before, to be forgot^ 
'en; and America seems to be no more 
bought of than any one of the little isles 
f Sky. Lord Castlereagh did, indeed, just 
name America incidentally. He was ob- 
serving upon the rapid movements of the 
army ; and, said, that, when he arrived at 
Paris, “ he saw there a regiment, which 
“ had been at the battle of Thoulouse, 

“ which had afterwards been in Ame- 
“ rtVa, and, within the space of fifteen 
“ months, they were then, in July last, at 
“ the gates of Paris.” This regiment 
“ had been in America.” What to do 
there his lordship did not say. He did 
not say whether they had been at 
F 
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wa at fort Erie-, at Vlalt-hurgh^ at olherhand,Ik»owM'cllH'hatourp£Cii- 
liaUmorc^ ot at Neto Orleans ; and, in* niary losses are. 1 knew, that, before the 
deed though one cannot help being pleas- war, our (axes amounted to no more than 
ed w^ith the amiable naivete of (he ex- 15 millions a year, and that they now 
pression of his lordship, 1 really wonder amount to more than 70. 1 knew, that 

why he mentioned e\en the name of 60 millions a ) ear are looked upon as ne- 
Ameriva. cessary to the peace establishment, 44 mil- 

So much, Sir, for J/anun/en/s/ but, 1 lions of which are wanted for the national 
could not help being struck with the sequel ! debt. I know (hat, before the war, (he 3 
of the proceedings of the day above-men- * per cent funtls were at 96, and that now 
tioned. Montiiiiciils offrhri/'* was the. (hey are only at 00, though wheat was as 
first head, as it stood in the report; and dear at that time, or, very nearly as dear, 
Disiresi-eU,state of the Country, to be as it is now. I know, that (he paupers 
moved on by Mr. Western,was the second! cost before the war, little more than tivo 
Only a few months ago L published my millions a year; that, in 1805, they cost 
work, or, rather, re-published it, called, more than Jive millions a year ; and that, 
“ Paper against Gold, and Glory against at this time, though the food for them is 
“ Prosperity.'^ How curious, that even not but very little dearer than it was bc- 
iii the proceedings of parliament, the apt- fore (be war, they must cost eight millions 
ness of this title should so soon have been a year, if not more. I know all these 
recognized! Mr. Western will, I dare .say, things. Sir, and, knowing th'^un, Ido not 
do as much justice to his subject as any think myself a base wretch, merely because 
man can; but, 1 defy him, because I defy I do not prefer our present state to the 
any huinnu powers, to paint the distresses state of J70'2, when all was peace, conii- 
ofthis country ill their true light ; 1 defy dcncc, prosperity and happiness. So you 
any tongue or any pen to do them justice, see. Sir, that, upon this as well as other 
or to describe, even by partial instances, points, men may dilfer in opinion. You 
the distress, the misery, the distracted think nnr prc>-eiit state better than that of 
.slate of mind of u very large poition of the 1792 : I dp not. 

community. During the Debate before us the dis- 

This biiiigs me hack to the first day’-s tresses of flic coaiitry formed the chief to- 
proceedhigs, the repoit of which I shall pic. iVo e.iie .'•poke, it appears, very plaiii- 
pulrlish entire, as I lind it in the JMorniiig ly ; some feeble elfoits Avorc made to rally 
Chronicle (always the best reporter), be- the s|)irit of (he linnse round the standard 
cause this da)*s proceedings open ii]>on us of hut the feeling kept constantly 

with a new era in our domestic alfairs. leaning towards the subject of distress. 
I'he humble lone of that day, on tjie part Vour noble colleague, on the whole of 
of you and )oiir colleagues, was someth, ng w’ho.sc speech I cannot remaik here, seem- 
new. You would fain have followed in ed to imagine, that the distresses of the 
the strain of Sir 'J'honias Ackland, the country had been c’Jtr/ggcrrtftT/. liy tcltom ? 
mover of the address, hut you felt fliaf it Not a pen, except mine, has moved on the 
was not the strain that took with the hear- subject of tho'C clistrseses. F, indeed, have 
ers. You, however. Sir, did make one made some feeble attempts to paint them; 
bold assertion, if the reporter be correct, but, it has appeared to be the chief object 
You said, that the cost of the war hud been with the rest of the press to disguise them, 
great, but, that the EiigUshmaii, wlio, if he or, at least to palliate their nature. It was 
had his choice, would not prefer our pre- easy to sec, that these distresses would 
sent augmentation of glory, accompanied come in peace. It was easy to see, that we 
with its cost, to the state of 1792, must be could not live and carry on commerce in 
a base wretch. Now, Sir, I certainly do peace, ■’iid, at the same time, pay 44 mil- 
most deeply lament that we went to war lions a year on account of the debt of the 
in 1792 against the French, and in 1812 nation. It was easy to see, that the pa- 
against the Americans. If we take all the per-money must, in peace, soon depreciate 
events, and the results, of both wars into to a mere nothing in value; or, that wheat 
view, I do not think that we gained one must come down to five or six shillings a 
particle in point of glory. As to our gains bushel. It was easy to see that it would 
in point of character for good faith, I do be impossible, in peace, to keep up a par 
■Hot presume to judge of (hat. But, on l^c of exchange and to have corn so dear as to 
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enable people to pay 60 millions of taxes. 
It was easy to foresee, that, when we came 
to settle down in peace, cither the interest 
of the Debt, or great part of it, must, in a 
few years, go unpaid, or, that the farmer 
and landlord must lose all their property, 
unless the paper-money was kept in a de- 
prcciatcd state, which could not bo consis¬ 
tent with the commercial interest, it was 
easy to foresee, in short, that one part or 
another of the community must be reduced 
to the very verge of utter ruin by the effects 
of the war, felt in peace. But, Sir, though 
all this must hare been foreseen by thou¬ 
sands of persons, not one single writer, or 
speaker, furetoUl any such thing, exce|)t 
myself; and, it is very well knotvn what 
execrations were heaped ui)on me for so 
doing. And I must confess, that 1 do feel 
great gratification to see my language now 
beginning to be held by thos'', who have so 
long been abusing me for the use of that 
very langn.ige. 

One gentleman is reported to have said, 
that, unless great and substantial reduc¬ 
tions of expenditure took place, he was j 
itfraid that |>arliameiif must, at last, break | 
J'aith zeith the public creditor: another, i 
that the fund-holder was now receiving, 
in reality, double the interest of the money 
that he had lent, ati<l (hat something should 
be done to equalize the burdens of the 
J'und-hoider and the land-holder: atiother, 
that ruin and confusion in all money af¬ 
fairs overspread the country. It was cheer¬ 
ing to me to hear this, because, iu time, 
one gets tiied of standing quite alone. 
But, still, most of the gentlemen seemed 
to be of opinion, that the distress was tem- 
poraru. It may be so; but, 1 can assure 
them, that it can be reiideied temporary 
only by the issuing of great additional 
quantities of paper-moue). 1 can assure 

them, and it is not being very presump¬ 
tuous now to expect, that they will attend 
a little to what I say, that this is the only 
way of rendering the distress of short du¬ 
ration, and, indeed, the only way of pre¬ 
venting its being much greater and more 
general than it now is, Mr. Lock art, in 
the Tuesday’s debate, being perfectly right 
when he said that the distress was only 
just bcKun. Yet, far bo it from me to wish 
to see such issues of paper-money. The 
distress must com'*, in one shape or ano¬ 
ther; there must, I am convinced, be 
great suifering in this nation; and, I agree 
with Mr. Marriot, that such suffering 
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is wholesome, though, perhaps, we may 
not have the same notion respecting what 
is political health. 

As to the cause of the distress there 
does not appear to have been any one, 
who ventured much upon that ground, ex¬ 
cept your noble colleague, late from the 
country of J^ouis le Dcsir^; and even he 
seems to have thought the ground very 
tender. What he is rc>portt‘d to have said, 
however, is this: “ that every man of any 
“ kiK> . ledge must know, that the trans~ 
^^ferrin ir of large masses of capital from 
“ the affairs of war to those of peace must 
“ necessarily create temporary inconve- 
“ iiicncc and distress.” Now, for my part, 
at the hazard of being set down for a per¬ 
son of no knowledge, 1 will frankly de¬ 
clare that so far from my h.aving antici¬ 
pated any distress from this cause, I do 
not understand what his lordship conld 
mean. Nay, it appears to me, that, if 
great masses of capital had been transfer¬ 
red to (he affairs of peace from those of 
war, we should have seen new enclosures 
taking place in increased number, and the 
rents and price of lands rAe. Just the 
contrary of this is notoriously the fact. 

' could easily see, indeed, that the distress 
arose out of that diminution of the paper- 
money, which was rendered neces'-ary in 
order to get exchanges to par, in time of 
peace; or, in other words, that the war 
had by creating an immense Debt, render¬ 
ed distress inseparahic from peace. But, 
this was a view of the matter, which no 
one, as yet, besides myself, has thought 
proper publicly to take. 

[fowover, amidst ail this gloom, we arc 
bidden to be gay upon the subject of our 
Manufactures, Commerce, and lievenue, 
(he slate of which both the speech of the 
Regent and that of your noble colleague 
tell us is very flourishing. As to the 
cause of the increase, for this one year, 
ill the amount of Manufactures exported, 
Mr. Bauinc has, in (he second day’s 
debate, fully accounted for (hat in the 
singular circumstance of a triple supply 
to America, which, of course, will not 
occur again, and which supply, being 
pcrhn[)s, in great part on mere specula¬ 
tion, will only serve to fill (he Treasury 
of the Republic at the expences of English 
adventurers. This agrees exactly with 
(he accounts that I have from that coun¬ 
try, and, I am fully persuaded, that you 
will soon find it to be but too true. As * 
V'l 
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to Commerce, Mr. Bari no said, and 
every merchant and shop-keeper knoirs, 
that, whether external or internal, it never 
wav in so distressed a state in the memory 
of the oldest man living. Indeed, Sir, 
ho 4 v is it possible to be otherwise, when 
the stocks in trade were laid in, for the 
most part, when wheat was 15s. or 20s. a 
bushel, and are to be sold out with wheat 
at 6«. a bushel. It is useless to seek 
for paiticular facts as to trade and com¬ 
merce. 'I’he eternal principles of trade 
tell us, that, under such a change it must 
suffer equally with agriculture, and that, 
from the same cause, manufnclurcs must 
sulfcr in the same degree. But, Sir, there 
was one branch of exports, which your 
noble colleague appears to have thought 
unworthy of notice : I mean the self-ex¬ 
portation of persons: the rich to the 
Continent of Europe, in search of cheap 
living and low taxes ; and useful to the 
Republic in search of high wages and 
other things which 1 need not here de¬ 
scribe. Yet, this was an important item 
in a question of national prosperity. The 
Customs, it was acknowledged, had fallen 
off a little and also the war taxes a little; 
but, that the Exrse had incrcasid. Mr. 
Baring remarked on the wonderful cir¬ 
cumstance, and expressed his liapjiiness 
by anticipation, if it should prove to be 
trtie. It may, however, all be very true, 
and yet afford no ground for rejoicing ; 
for, it is well known, that the receipts 
by government in the quarter ending the 
5'th of January 1816, correspond, not wi»h 
the collections made, or duties become du ‘, 
in that quarter, but in quarters prerious, 
before the grand cause of distress be^an 
to operate. However, wc have the s'ate- 
ment now upon recoid, and a short lime 
will put its correctness to the test ; or, 
at Ica^t, the soundness of tlie inference 
grounded ujron it. The receipts of next 
July will tell us, whether, in January, 
our revenue was in “ a flourishing slate.” 

That the Income, or Propertif, Tax is 
intended to be contiuued at 5 per centum 
is really a matter of surprize with me, who 
always thought, that it would lie continued 
at 10 per centum. And 1 now think, that, 
unless the petitioners pray for some reduc¬ 
tion of expenditure ; some targe, and spe¬ 
cific reduction, at the same time, that they 
petition against the Income Tax, they will 
act a very inconsistent part, to say the 
least of their conduct, to describe their 


conduct in the mildest terms. When they 
met the last time to petition against the 
continuation of this Tax, we were at war 
with America, yet the petitioners would no 
where agree to say a word against that 
war. They approved of your continuing 
that unfortunate war, but not of your 
calling upon them to continue paying for 
war! At our meeting in Hampshire, 
where the petition was brought forward 
and supported by Lord Nortuask, Sir 
Wm. Heatiicote, Mr. Portal, and other 
great landholders, I proposed an amend¬ 
ment, which was seconded by Mr. Hunt 
of that county, and, in which amendment 
we prayed for the reduction of the army 
and other branehes of expenditure to the 
standard of the last peace, urging, gs a 
ground for this amendment, that it was 
mere cavilling, mere faciiousness, to cry 
out against the Income Tax, I ’ld to call it 
a “ highisutjman's tax," as Mr. J'ortal 
had done, unless wc accompanied our 
prayer for its repeal with some prayer for 
such a redurtion of expenditure as would 
enable (he Ministry to pay their way 
without that tax. 'I'his proposition, though 
urged with great force of eloquence and 
with the most conclusive reasoning by Mr. 
Hunt, was hnaliy rejected by the Meet¬ 
ing, though I cannot help thinking, that 
the nohle 1,'Jarl (hen present (and for whom 
1 always shall, I am sure, entertain great 
respect), .ts well as the other persons, 
who voted against us, will now have the 
justice to call to mind, that I, so long ago 
as (ho day of that Meeting, assured them, 
that thep must altcaj/s continue to pay the 
Income tax ; or, that Loans must Ic made 
in time of prate to help pay the interest of 
(he Debt; or, that a di duclion must be 
made from the interest then received by the 
Fund-holder. 1 appeal to iny Lord North- 
sk, toSirVVilliam lIeathcote,toSir Charles 
Mill, to Mr. Portal, Mr. Poulter, and to 
very gentleman then present for the cor- 
rectness of this statement. They have 
'io» found my opinion right; they now 
must see that one of the three must take 
place; and, 1 do think it in the highest 
degree inconsistent to petition against the 
continuance of the fax, unless we are 
prepared to call for peace loans, or for a 
martial sponge. 

While, therefore, I cordially agree with 
Mr. Brougham, as every man must, in his 
desciiption, on the first day of the session, 
of the nature and operation of this (ax ; 
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wfsile I admire his eloquence and especi¬ 
ally his boldness upon that occasion, and 
look upon the latter as a symptom that he 
has no desire to become a Lord Chancel¬ 
lor or an Attorney Ceneral, 1 must still 
say, that I do not see the use of such de¬ 
scriptions, however just, unless the de- 
scriber be pre|Mred to show, that, by 
specific reductions of expenditure, which 
he proposes, the Ministers will be able to 
square their accounts without this tax. 
The uneasiness that the people feci under 
this tax ; the weight of payment; the di¬ 
rect interference which it gives the taxga* 
thercr in their concerns ; the personal 
attendance on taxing-men that it demands 
in case of appeal. All these, and many 
other things that might be named, makes 
it very popular to speak against it. But, 
it never should be spoken against unac¬ 
companied by the observation, that it has 
been the purchase money of that prodi¬ 
gious stock of glorj/y which the nation has 
acquired ; that, without this tax Napoleon 
would not now be at St. Helena and the 
great Duke at Paris; that, without this 
tax ‘‘ the cause of legitimacy,” so highly 
prized by .Tohn Bull, would not have pre¬ 
vailed ; that the Bourbons would still 
have been in exile; that his Holiness, the 
Po|>e, would still have been ou{ of his pre¬ 
decessor, St. Peter’s, Chair; that the 
.Jesuits would still have been kicked about 
like dogs; that the Holy Walls of the 
Convents would for ever have lamented 
the loss of their good cheer; that the pious 
Ferdinand would have remained absent 
from his country; that the Inquisition 
would have continued exploded; that the 
Protestants of France would, to this day, 
and, perhaps, for ever, have been com- | 
polled to live under the laws of the Bona¬ 
parte’s ; that Covcfiior Strong and tlio 
Cossack Priests of new England would 
never have had occasions for jubilee pro¬ 
cessions; and, though last not least, that 
the burning of “ the proud ca()itol of 
Washington ” would never, perhaps, have 
given the Morning Chronicle an opportu¬ 
nity of recording ‘‘ the most brilliant 
dash of the whole war.” 

The Income Tax is hated by every 
body, except those who live on the taxes. 
Therefore the opposition to it is popular ; 
hut, if the Fund-holder were told, that 
his interest cannot be paid in full, without 
the collection of this tax ; and, if the far¬ 
mer were told, that the Fund-holders will 


pay the sum in (his lax, which you cannot 
get from them in any other way, I think, 
that the opposition to it would not bo 
quite 80 popular. However, let (he 
grumbling go on. It is of little conse¬ 
quence ; for what is not paid in Income 
Tax will be paid in some other tax; or the 
dividends will go unpaid. 

I’he hoteling of the farmers makes a 
great noise ; and, 1 see, that, in the new 
vocabulary, they are called agriculturists. 
This is one of the liiic words, which Ihare 
risen up with the Cattle show gentry, 
though I would stake my life that, taka 
the hundred first farmers you meet with, 
they neither know the meaning of the 
word nor the proniinciatiou of it. They 
are a people who always cry out the niu- 
ment they arc hurt. They are fully equal 
to the Fox ill cunning ; but, they do not 
at all resemble that gallant animal in suf¬ 
fering themselves to bo torn limb from 
limb, and expiriug without even a wince.. 
They do howl most melodiously to be 
sure ; but, it is not without cause. They 
are, as a body, upon the point of ruin, and 
have been only sustained by the hope, 
that zummut would be done ” when par¬ 
liament should meet. They will now find 
that zummut ” is to be done in reality. 
They will see that the Income Tax, at 5 
per centum, is to be paid by them in 
peace; that all their assessed taxes are to 
be continued; aud that, in short, their 
present happy lot is not to be of a mere 
transitory nature. They will be plunged 
into despair; and though Jacobius may bo 
inclined to laugh at them, they are too 
numerous a class to be abandoned to the 
relief afforded by ro[)c and rats’ bane. 
Therefore, it seems to me, that some con¬ 
solation ought to be administered lo them. 
In a chaqt way, of course. In a nay con¬ 
sistent with principles of economy. I 
should recommend them to be supplied 
with Moore's Almanack for the current 
year, where they would gather what the 
configuration of the planets “ portend ” for 
them, aud imbibe at (he same time, some 
very religious and loyal sentiments. But, 
they take care to supply themselves with 
this useful work, in order to know one 
month what sort of weather they shall 
have next month. A small tract, on cheap 
paper, containing a faithful account of the 
sufferings of the people of France, since the^ 
restoration of the Bourbons, describing all* 
the burnings, guttings of bouses, hangings 
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and shooting*;, with a little wood cut at (he 
head of it representing the killing of Mar¬ 
shal i\ey : such a work would be of gieat 
use ill soothing and consoling their minds 
The provincial paix'rs convey to them a 
good deal of consolation of this sort; but, 
if done in tho style of Moore's Almanack, 
and put into the form of a book, it would 
be a vast deal more clFicacious. ’J’hey 
would con it over during the winter-even¬ 
ings, and on Sunday afternoons. A simi¬ 
lar tract on tlie subject of our atchieve- 
ments in America, such as the aflairs at 
Frenchtown (which merited punishment 
for its name), at Hampton, at Alexandria 
and at tho River Resin, having a frontis¬ 
piece representing tlie ilamcs consuming 
the buildings at Washington, with the 
motto: *• the most brilliant dash of the 
“ whole a’«rr,” would amuse and please, 
and console them for their sulleiings. 
Then, as there must be drawings and en¬ 
gravings of the stupendous monuments 
abouttobe erected, 1 do not think it would 
be deemed extravagant if eacli of them were 
to be furnished with a copy. Their wives 
and daughters would he delighted with 
these pranks ” as they call all pictures; 
and could hardly grudge a quarter’s taxes 
on account of them. This would be car¬ 
rying consolation into every house, and 
that, too, at a cheap rate. The l.ondon- 
ers are amused with the sight of Napo¬ 
leon’s coach, his shirts, his towels, his 
bidet, his hat, his sasli, his wasli-haiiil 
bason, &c. &c. The Londoners saw th - 
temple of victory; and the defeat of the 
Americans on the Serpentine River. The 
Londoners saw the life guards, the other 
day, come in from conquering France, 
with the Duke of York at their head, who 
had been to meet them at Blackheath. The 
Londoners see all the fine things; and 
why should not the farmers enjoy a few 
of them ? In short. Sir, my notion is, 
that the press, which has done so much 
in urging on (he war, may now be made 
most ciriciciidy useful in producing tran¬ 
quility of mind, under the burdens that 
(he war has left behind it. 

As to the country geutleinen and nobi¬ 
lity, not one of whom, with the sole ex¬ 
ception of Sir Fkancis Ut'iiOETT, has op¬ 
posed the war for more than 12 years last 
past, they will now, no doubt, cheerfully 
bear all the burthens that the war has en¬ 
tailed upon them. It would be to offend 
them, 1 am sure, to suppose, that they will 


grudge any thing that may be demanded of 
them for (he purposes of faithfully paying 
the public creditor, and of maintaining the 
exalted situation we have attained in the 
scale of nations. 

All being thus willing to pay taxes, the 
only diflicully will he for them to obtain 
the means; and, 1 dare say, if you were to 
apply to (hat old fricndly-society gentle¬ 
man, Mr. (it'orge Rose, he would putyou 
in the way of contriving saving banks (or 
the farmers ami their laudloids as well as 
for laboureis, which latter he has, with his 
usual success, already organi/cd. The 
farmers might deposit their tvv peiiccs and 
(he landlords their shillings, to lie and 
“ accumulate at compound iiiteiest,” to 
form a purse for them “ in case of sick- 
“ ness, or of old age.” 1 a!;> sure they 
have upheld George for a great many 
years: 1 do not know why he should not 
now come to their assistance. Resides, 
George has written jiampiilcts, the object 
of which was to convince this “ thinking” 
people, (hat it was absolutely necessary, 
not only to (heir temporal, but to their 
eternal, safety, (hat they sliould give their 
money to carry on war against the Repub¬ 
licans of Fiance and Napoleon. Jle is, 
therefore, hound, 1 think, to come to our 
aid and consolation in tliis moment, when 
the triumph of his cause has actually 
plunged us into distress. 

Tho public arc disappointed, and I more 
than any body else, that Mr. JIuskissun 
has not given us his opinion of (he state 
of things. 1 should like to have him on 
the opposite side of my table, at this mo¬ 
ment, and to ask him this plain question ; 
Do you think, that dO millions a year can 
he collected, duiingthe three iiext}eais 
(this included) if wheat continue at 6s. a 
bushel? 1 should like to put this one 
question to him ; and if he answered in 
the negative, as, I think, ho would, I 
should then ask him how lie would go to 
work to ra/fe the price of wheat? And, 
if he said, that he had no means of doing 
this, 1 should a.«k him how he meant to 
carry on the concern ? He would, [ be¬ 
lieve, confess, between him and me, (hat 
such exertions, as this nation has been 
making, must in the end, produce feeble¬ 
ness ; and, [ think, that he would further 
confess, that, out of this feebleness, would 
grow, or be very likely to grow, greater 
danger from without than we have ever 
known at any period of the late wars. 
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As to the iiitenrlecl discussion on (he 
tUsircsscd stoic of the count rtf ^ it is impos< 
siblo for roe to know ichnt it will produi- 
but, there can certainly be no bcnciit at¬ 
tending a mere display of those distresses. 
They are known and felt in every family, 
which does not live npun the taxes, it 
cannot, therefore, be of any use more to 
paint them in speeches in parliament. And 
yet, give roc leave to say, that I do not 
believe, that such discussions can lead to 
any practical result of any real utility, un¬ 
less there be some measure proposed for 
taking oil' at least ‘20 millions of the tax'.s 
now paid. Mr. Coke, on the first day of 
the session, complained, that the farmeis 
had no mat ket for their grain. This was 
a mistake to be sure ; for they can always 
sell it for something. They have always 
a market; but, it is high price that the} 
want; and, I defy any human power to 
give them this, without augmenting the 
quantity of (he paper-money. When the 
low price was imputed to the importations 
from abroad, the remedy was easy, sup¬ 
posing the importations to have been (he 
real cause and (In; only cause. The r«:- 
inedy was applied, but it was soon found 
to be useless, because the far greater part 
of the cause of low' price did not consist 
ill the importations. The cause that note 
operates is a very diil'erent one indeed, 
ft is general and powerful, and must 
be durable, unless lemoved by new is¬ 
sues of paper. It is sfraiige that Mr. 
Coke should not sec (Ids cause; and, 
if he does sec it, that he sliould content 
himself with merely talking of the evil. 
If Mr. Western does not do more than 
(his, he may as well do nothing at all; 
for, as to a mere display of the distresseJ 
of the country, it will be perfectly useless, 
(ireat, however, an; the cspcctations from 
the result of that day’s proceedings. The 
farmers think that zummut is yet to be 
done for them, and so do the shop-keepers. 

I should not like to have excited such ex¬ 
pectations, unless 1 were resolved to lay 
all barCy and to propose, in the most dis¬ 
tinct terms, a return, through thick and 
thin, to the expences of 1792, when wheat 
was nearly as dear as it is at this hour, 
and, perhaps, as it ever will bo again. Mr. 
Western may be assured, that nibbling 
will do no good. It must be a bitCy and a 
bile, too, that will make the teeth meet, 
and even take out the piece. It must be, 
not the snap of a well-bred spaniel, but 


the unrelenting grip of a bull-dog. This 
is too harsh, you will suy. Well, then, 
the thing may as well remain as it is; 
for we are past all help from barking and 
snapping. 

Wm. Corbett. 

UEGliNT'S SPEECH, 
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“My Lords y and Gentlemeny 

“ We are commanded by hrs Royal 
Highness the I’rliice Regent, to express to 
you his deep regret at the continuance of 
his Majesty’s lamented indisposition. 

“ The Prince Regent directs us to ac. 
quaint you that he has had the greatest sa- 
ti-sfaction in calling yon together, under 
circumstances which enable him to an¬ 
nounce to you the restoration of Peace 
throughout Europe. 

“ The splendid and decisive successes 
obtained by his Majesty’s arms, aud those 
of his Allies, had led, at an early period of 
the campaign, to the re-establishment of 
the authority of his Most Christian Ma¬ 
jesty in the capital of his dominions ; and 
it has been since that time his Royal Iligh- 
ness’s most earnest endeavour to promote 
such arrangements as appeared to him best 
calculated to provide f^or the lasting re¬ 
pose and security of Europe. 

In the adjustment of these arrange¬ 
ments it was natural to expect that many 
dilliculties would occur; but the Prince 
Regent trusts it will be found that, by mo¬ 
deration and firmness, they have been ef¬ 
fectually suimountcd. 

“ To the intimate union which has hap¬ 
pily subsisted between the Allied Powers, 
the nations of the Continent have twice 
owed their deliverance. His Royal High¬ 
ness has no doubt that you will be sensible 
of the great importance of maintaining in 
its full force that alliance, from wliich so 
many advantages have already been de¬ 
rived, and which all'nrds the best prospect 
of (he continuance of peace. 

“ The Prince Regent has directed co¬ 
pies of the several treaties and conveiilions 
which have been concluded to be laid be¬ 
fore you. 

“ The extraordinary situation in which 
the powers of Europe have been placed, 
from the circumstances which hare attend¬ 
ed the French Revolatieii, and more espe¬ 
cially ill consequence of the events of last 
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year, has induced the Allies to adopt pre¬ 
cautionary measures, which they consider 
as indispensably necessary for the general 
security. 

“ As liis Royal Highness has concurred 
in these measures, from a full conviction 
of their justice and sound policy, he relies 
confidently on your co-operation in such 
proceedings as may be necessary for carry¬ 
ing them into effect. 

“ Genilcincn of the House oJ'Cotnmotis, 
—^'riic Prince llegcnl has directed the Es¬ 
timates for the present year to be laid be¬ 
fore yon. 

His Royal Highness is happy to in¬ 
form you, that the Manufactures, Com¬ 
merce, and Revenue of the United King¬ 
dom arc in a flourishing condition. 

“ The great exertions which you ena¬ 
bled him to make in the course of the last 
year, afforded the means of bringing the 
contest in which wc were engaged to so 
glorious and speedy a termination. 

“ The Prince Regent laments the heavy 
pressure upon the country which such ex¬ 
ertions could not fail to produce; and his 
Royal Highness has commanded us (o as¬ 
sure you, that you may rely on every dis¬ 
position on his part, to concur in such 
measures of economy, as may be found 
consistent with the security of the coun¬ 
try, and with that station which «e occu¬ 
py in Europe. 

“ My Lords^andGentlemen ,—The Ne- 
gociations which the Prince llegeut an¬ 
nounced to you, at the end of the last .Ses¬ 
sion of Parliament, as being in progress, 
with a view to a Commercial Arrangement 
between this Country and the United 
States of America, have been brought to a 
satisfactory issue. His Royal Highness 
has given orders, that a ropy of the Treaty 
which has been concluded shall be laid 
before you; and he confidently (rusts, 
that the stipulations of it will prove ad- 
Tantageous to the interests of both coun¬ 
tries, and cement the good understanding 
which so happily subsists between tliem. 

“ The Prince Regent has commanded 
us to inform you, (hat the hostilities in 
which wc have been involved in the Island 
of Ceylon, and on the Continent of India, 
have been attended with decisive success. 

** Those in Ceylon have terminated in 
an arrangement highly honourable (o (he 
British character, and wliich cannot fail to 
'augment the security and internal prospe¬ 
rity of that valuable Possession. 
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The operations in India have led to an 
Armistice, which gives reason to hope that 
a l^eace may have been concluded on terms 
advantageous to our interests in that part 
of the world. 

At the close of a contest so extensive 
and momentous as that in wliicli we have 
been so long engaged in Europe, and 
which has exalted the cliaiacter and mili¬ 
tary renown of the British nation beyond 
all former example, (he Piiiice Regent 
rannol but feel, that under Providence he 
is indebted for the success which has at¬ 
tended his exertions, to the wisdom and 
firmness of Parliament, and to the perse, 
verance and public spiiit of his Majesty’s 
people. 

“It will be (he Prince Regent’s con¬ 
stant endeavour to maintain, by the justice 
and moderation of his conduct, the high 
character which this country has acquired 
amongst the nations of the world: and his 
Royal Highness has directed us to express 
his sincere and earnest hope, that the same 
union amongst ourselves, which has en¬ 
abled us to surmount so many dangers, 
and has brought this eventful struggle to 
so auspicious an is.sur, may now animate 
us ill peace, and induce us cordially to co¬ 
operate in all those measures which may 
best manifest our gratitude for the Divine 
protection, and most cfl'octually promote 
the prospoiity and hajipiness of our coun¬ 
try.” 

Sir Thomas Acland, after some proli- 
1 miliary nbsenations of an apologetic na- 
j ture, said he thought he might safely state, 
that for five and twenty years the House 
had not heard a Speech fiom the Throne 
that gave them such satisfaction as the one 
which had just been read, and which gaie 
them an assurance of peace throughout 
Europe, indeed he might almost .say 
throughout the whole civilized woild. He 
regretted that his Royal Highness had 
been prevented from making his appear- 
ance in Parliament, and giving himself 
that assurance and receiving those congra- 
tulations, (c which, from the proud situa¬ 
tion of the country, he was so justly enti¬ 
tled. [Hear, hear!]—The sound of Peace 
was one of which had long been nearly u 
stranger to onr ears, and if when (he do. 
cuments should be laid before (he House, 
disclosing the particulars of the arrange¬ 
ments, it should appear that these arrange¬ 
ments ware of a nature to add to our ho¬ 
nour and national glory, he hoped the 
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address of congratulation which he in> 
tended to submit to the House would not 
be found too warm for the occasion. The 
object for which the Allied Powers had 
been contending during the last two years 
was peace, and peace alone. It was in 
this spirit that the Allies first appeared be¬ 
fore the gates of Paris, and demanded a 
renunciation of those principles which for 
more than twenty years had desolated the 
face of Europe. In that spirit they came 
in the right of con'|uerors to that haughty 
city ; and the only severity which they in¬ 
flicted on the conquered, when they had 
power in their hands, was to remove the 
man, who was the author of so many dis¬ 
asters, to the French themselves, as well 
as to Europe. The situation in which 
that man was then placed bad allowed him 
to avail himself of the facilities which it 
afforded him of exciting fresh disturbances, 
and of renewing the military principles 
which had been put down. The conduct 
of the Allies to France was the fairest that 
could possibly be—they had met on fair 
and equal terms her who had never in her 
days of success offered fair and equal 
terms to any of her opponents—they had 
only demanded back from her the con¬ 
quests which she had made from her 
neighbours. He was proud tiiat tliis coun¬ 
try had taken the lead on that occasion. 
Not only was this lenity observed, hut 
when it was necessary soon after to as¬ 
semble a Congress to heal the breaches, 
and repair the disorganization occasioned 
by the conduct of France, she was invited 
to meet the other Powers, and to assist in 
repairing those breaches of which she had 
been the cause ; and the diflerent Sove¬ 
reigns went to Vienna in good faith, and 
with the intention of enforcing all those 
restorations which justice demanded. But 
they had not long sat, when Bonaparte 
burst again from his retreat, and again 
rekindled the flames which it had already 
cost so much blood to extinguish. He 
entered France with a sort of military 
ovation, availing himself of the surprize 
and apathy of the people. Europe saw 
this return with the indignation which it 
deserved, and followed up that indigna* 
tioii with measures of corresponding 
energy. The .\Ilies renewed hostile opera¬ 
tions—this country joined heartily in the 
cause->it felt that if it did not, all the ex¬ 
ertions of twenty years would be thrown 
away and lost. When the question came 


last Session before (he House, a Right 
Honourable Gentleman (Mr. Grattan we 
believe^ had advocated the cause of Eu¬ 
rope in a speech distinguished for the 
most brilliant eloquence,—he had put his 
shoulder to the wheel,—and he recollected 
the eficct which that speech then produced 
on the House. The result was fortunate. 
A fearful anxiety, and almost a'gloom had 
prevailed daring the preparations; but 
thanks to Almighty God the same success 
which had already crowned the just elTorts 
of the Allies, was again vouchsafed to 
them on the plains of Waterloo.—It 
seemed os if it had been tlio struggle be¬ 
tween the good and evil principle ; and as 
if the evil principle bad put forth all its 
power ill one great effort, lie was not 
saying too much, perhaps, when he stated, 
that there was only one man, and tbo 
troops of one nation, which could have 
stood the shock of that day, in which all 
the former achievements of our great com¬ 
mander were surpassed. What was the 
result ? The King of France was again re¬ 
stored to his capital, and it afforded again 
the hope of peace to Europe.—Bonaparte, 
as was usual with him in danger, letircd 
from it, and abdicated ; and the fiist op¬ 
portunity which we had of seeing him 
again was on our own shores,—not as a 
conqueror, but begging admission into our 
country, and claiming our protection.— 
It was a painful sight, when wc considered 
what he then was, and what he might hare 
been ;—to si>e him supplicating admission 
into that very country which he had so 
much reviled. He could not but congra¬ 
tulate his Majesty’s Government on the 
course which they had then pursued. The 
enemy was in their power, and they had 
treated him with all the kindness which 
he was capable of receiving; but while 
they treated him with kindness, they had 
not neglected the safety and security of 
Europe—or allowed the existence of any 
thing which might possibly waken, in the 
fallen Chief or his associates, (he hope of 
violating (he peace of Europe, which they 
had already so often disturbed. Such 
was the course of events up to the period 
when they last met; and the Speech of 
his Majesty informed them of what events 
had since taken place. The terms of the 
Peace had been arranged and secured, and 
subsequent measures had been entered on ' 
for securing the repose of Europe; and 
they were also informed, that those prin* 
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ciples of moderation and firmtiebs, aifd 
those precautionary measures,for which wc 
were peculiarly indebted for the succcsi 
of our armies, were to be adhered to 
There were some circumstances arising ou 
of (he communication, deserving of thci 
notice and of their congratolation. Hav* 
ing a person to deal with desirous of peace, 
and whom we had as yet no reason to 
suspect of bad faith—having some degree 
of certainty of securing the object of our 
wishes, a spirit of moderation and tirmiie. s 
ought peculiarly to have guided the con¬ 
duct of his Majesty's Government and the 
Allies—the spirit which we had shewn be. 
fore ought not to have deserted us. But 
experience had shewn us the propriety of 
not leaving France in the possession of 
more power than was consistent with the 
repose of Europe, and of taking such pre 
cautions as would enable us to repel any 
aggressions which France might be again 
induced to make. We had shewn Europe 
that the cause of justice, for which we had 
fought, did not desert us in the hour of 
success. We had shewn this in depriving 
the French of the statues and pictures of 
which they had unjustly rijUed others. 
The French themselves prized them as a 
remainder of their trophies, which the 
Allies had not had courage to take away— 
they were taken away now for ever [hear, 
hear'.]—this was due to those from whom 
they had been taken—it was due to the 
French themselves, to prevent them from 
having before their eyes a constant tenip- 
fafioii to disturb the world. Wc ourselves 
had nothing to get—we stood there, as 
we had often done, the friends of the Fine 
A^t^. and of the weak—[hear, hear !]— 
and it did not appear that of all those 
stores of art, there was one piece which 
had come into our possession. That wc 
migiif have obtained some of them, if wc 
had even hinted a wish, there can be little 
doubt; but this we had properly disdained 
[]hear, hear'.] This was indeed a most 
gratifying circumstance ; and France had 
indeed, to speak in the language of our 
great Commander, received a great moral 
lesson, which would not soon be forgotten. 
It was scarcely necessary to remind the 
House, that wo had claimed nothing for 
ourselves beyond what wc had at the 
Treaty of I’aris. It was gratifying, after 
all was done, to think that ail our mea¬ 
sures were merely for safety, and not for 
aggratidizenioiit. When, therefore, I call 
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on the House to concur with me, in an 
Address of Congratulation, 1 think 1 may 
say that a more glorious a:ra never oc¬ 
curred in the annals of this country. The 
only period which could properly admit 
of comparison, was that proud one to 
which Englishmen were accustomed to 
look back with exultation—'during the 
reign of Qneeii Anuc. Wc had been fight- 
ing on both occasionsin the cause of Europe 
—we had been opposing the same system 
—and we had now a General who, if he 
did not surpass, was certainly at least 
equal to him w ho in the former period 
gained such honour to his country. What we 
iiad obtained then fell short of what was 
desired. Yet there was one good omen for 
us—a peace of moderation had been fol¬ 
lowed by a tranquillity of 25 ytavs. Bet¬ 
ter terms might have been obtained in that 
war some years before, than those which 
were at lust obtained; but no Member 
could point out a period when wc had 
an opportunity of removing that military 
principle against which we combated be¬ 
fore the time when the Treaty was signed. 
There was one point more to which he 
would allude. At the peace of Utrecht 
we obtained in the A$siei\t Contract a mo¬ 
nopoly of the Slave Trade. It was li irdly 
necessary to contrast our conduct at this 
time. Our exertions for Africa had beun 
at length successful, and Ministers had 
obtained a recognition from the French 
Ministry of an entire and uiiquulirted abo- 
' tion of tlio Slave Trade. In calling on 
the House to concur in voting an Address 
of warm congratulation, he believed he 
was speaking the sense of the country in 
general, lie wished to call the particular 
attention of the House to that part of the 
Address which mentioned tlie dilliculties 
and distresses of tlie country, in coiise- 
^uence of those struggles which had at 
length been so successful. Wc could not 
fairly judge of the dilliculties and dis¬ 
tresses of the country as'connected with 
that cause, except we considered, at the 
same time, die dangers and dilliculties 
from which we had been delivered, in con¬ 
sequence of these struggles. Supposing 
mattf’rs had turned out otherwise—sup¬ 
posing victory hud been on the side of 
France.—that we had had an apparent 
leace and a real war- wc sliould have 
been in the same distress, only in all pro¬ 
bability, twenty times worse than that we 
are now in. We ought to consider what 
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would hare been the alternative if we had 
made peace, for the benefit of the Ruler of 
France, and not ourselves. We ought to 
consider with respect to our distress, that 
unless it had been increased by any mis* 
conduct on our part- -that if it was such 
as could not have been avoided, it was not 
the part of wise men to complain, because 
the great blessings which they had obtain¬ 
ed were accompanied with some evils. 
What other country was in a more envia¬ 
ble situation! Was France the object of 
our envy? or Prussia and Saxony ? V>en 
Austria and Russia were so situated with 
respect to their finances, that we had reason 
to congratulate ourselves that we were not 
as they were. What was the state of this 
country at the end of the American war? 
Could Ministers then have come down to 
the House and tell them, as had been done 
that day, that the revenue and commerce 
of the country were in a flourishing state ? 
And yet what hud been done by un en¬ 
lightened Minister in the short space of 
ten years ? Then, like wise men, we 
ought to bear in mind that we should 
soon recover from any temporary distress. 
Hut if there was cause for not despairing 
of our situation, and looking at the darker 
side of the picture, (hero w'a$, at least, 
cause to look into that situation with the 
utmost attention It was with the House 
and his Majesty’s Ministers to recollect 
what exertions the country had made 
during the last tneiity-five years; they 
had borne the pressure in an unexampled 
manner—they had borne it, because they 
believed their duty to their country re¬ 
quired it, and because they had hopes that 
on the return of peare tln'y would be at 
rest. They had shewn great confulcnee 
in the measures of those who had conduct¬ 
ed matters to snch a successful result. 
He thought his Majesty’s Ministers would 
admit that they had a claim to all atten¬ 
tion. He said this without meaning to 
impeach the sincerity of Ministers, and 
believing that they would give us all the 
relief in their power consistent with our 
security. This was the feeling of the 
country, and Ministers would not do their 
duty if they did not act in such a manner. 
There were many persons in the country 
in great and serious distress: whether the 
cause was temporary or not, if it admitted 
of a remedy, that remedy ought to be 
adopted. Many persons had been entire¬ 
ly thrown out of employment, from the 
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removal of the capital at the disposal of 
(rovenimcnt. Many of those who had 
exerted themselves in the cause of their 
country, were now labouring under great 
difficulties. 

At III, oro, «olare inoppin ct siicciirre relictss. 
Hanc (tine me spi'in I'eiie tin : audentior ibo 

III CUklia OIIIIICK.’' 

The Jfonourablo Crcutleman concluded by 
obs- ning, that he thought he could not 
discharge his duty better to those who 
sent him there, than by calling on the 
House to congratulate his Royal Highness 
on the state of security in which the coun¬ 
try was now standing; and he accordingly 
moved an Address, re-echoing the Speech 
of his Royal Highness. 

Mr. Methuen rose to second the Ad¬ 
dress. We were not now called on mere¬ 
ly to congratulate the Prince Regent on 
the gallant conduct of nur troops, but to 
congratulate him ou the prospect of a last¬ 
ing and glorious peace. The Honourable 
Gentieman panegyrised the conduct of the 
Duke of Wellington. By him the genius 
of Napoleon had been defeated—he had 
placed us in a situation which was, per¬ 
haps, the proudest in our annals. We had 
now the reward of our exertions. By our 
example Europe had been recovered, and 
our enemy was indebted for existence to 
that very Britain whom he had so ofien 
reviled. We had witnessed a giatifying 
and signal interposition of Providence; 
but while it was impossible to mistake this 
interposition, we were at the same time 
called on to do justice to the firmness and 
prudence of the Noble Lord to whom the 
affairs of the country had been entrusted. 
It was a gratifying thought that this coun¬ 
try had become the rallying point of justice 
and legitimacy. Nor was it in Europe 
alone that the rage of tyranny had been 
overthrown; the Kingdom of Candy had 
also been delivered by us from a san¬ 
guinary tyrant. What Englishman did 
not consider the sacrifices of the country 
amply repaid by the result? But now 
that our dangers were past, Government 
ought to do all in its power to relieve 
the pressure of the public burdens. Let 
them keep a strict watch over the public 
resources and over their application.— 
The agriculture of the country would soon 
rise from its present state of depression—a 
depression which by no human circum¬ 
stances could have been prevented. 

Mr. Brand said, he should trespass bnt 
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for a shoit time on the attention of the 
House, because he felt himself |ilace<l in a 
peculiarly disadvantageous situation, from 
haring to follow the Honourable Baronet 
who had opened the debate, in a speech 
as remarkable for eloquenee as for mode¬ 
ration, which had been terminated by an 
Address conceived in a temper equally un¬ 
assuming, [Hear!] As to the parts of the 
Address which he hud been able to catch 
as it was read, there were more in which 
he should ditier from the Honourable Ba¬ 
ronet ; and if that Honourable Baronet 
had put also into the Address some other 
sentiments which were contained in his 
speech, there would have been no occasion 
for some of the observations which he 
(Mr. B.) had to mike. The Honourable 
Baronet had expatiated on the diflicuities 
under which a large proportion of the 
community laboured, but he had inserted 
in the Address no pledge that an inquiry 
should be entcrexl into as to the causes 
and thn possible remedies of these dis¬ 
tresses. This was an omission which he 
should propose to fill up, for he thought 
it necessary that on the first day of the 
Session a pledge should be given by the 
House, that it would institute the neces¬ 
sary inquiries. Another subject which 
was neither alluded to in the speech of 
the Honourable Baronet, nor in his Ad¬ 
dress, was one of great importance. While 
the Honourable Baronet had spoken of 
the energy and zeal displayed in the late 
war, and the advantage to be derived from 
the downfall of the tyrant, it was sur¬ 
prising that he should have been satisfied 
so long, to have been kept in the dark as 
to the ainingemcnts and treaties which 
had been concluded in consequence of the 
cessation of hostilities. In this the house 
had to complain of his Majesty’s Minis¬ 
ters, that at a time when measures of such 
vast importance to this connlry and to the 
interests of mankind had been determined 
on, that Ministers should have so long 
delayed to communicatn them to Parlia¬ 
ment. This conduct he was at a loss to 
explain; it seemed to him to be disre¬ 
spectful both to the people and the Parlia¬ 
ment. [hear, hear!] 'I'he arrangements of 
the Treaties he should not anticipate— 
they would be matter of future debate— 
but when a Treaty including points doubt¬ 
ful in national law, and arrangements 
which seemed hostile to the constitutional 
law of the country, (hey should have 
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been investigated at the earliest possible 
period. He should explain himself:—by 
these arrangements, the country was to 
keep up a vast military force, which was 
in contradiction, if not to the letter, at 
loast to the spirit and meaning of the Bill 
of Rights. These arrangements included 
many dilficulties in a financial point of 
view '; for if a large foreign military force 
was to be kept up, a large domestic mili¬ 
tary establishment was necessary to sup¬ 
ply its occasional deficieiicca, and thus 
the Parliament of England was precluded 
from reducing in time of peace the stand¬ 
ing army to those limits which it deemed 
consistent with economy and conititu- 
tional security. Thus much was sufficient 
to shew, that these foreign engagements 
were of such national and finencial im¬ 
portance, and consequently should not 
have been withheld so long from Parlia¬ 
ment. But, laying aside all considerations 
of foreign policy, they might turn their 
eyes to the lamentable state, of embarrass¬ 
ment and distress in which the inhabitants 
of Great Britain were involved, [.hear, 
hear!] By some persons this was con.si- 
drred a stale which admitted of no relief; 
but he did not doubt, by serious appli- 
cation to the subject, by a rigid attention 
to economy in all the large branches of 
the public expenditure, that the taxes 
which were now so oppressive from their 
magnitude and the partiality of their ope¬ 
ration, vast, immediate, and permanent 
•flief might be afforded, [hear, hear !] Of 
an inquiry into the causes of the evils 
which all saw and lamented, a pledge 
should be that day given by the House. 
This was the great poiut in which he 
Jiffered from the Mover of the Address, 
who, though he agreed as to the existence 
>f the evil, left unconstitutionally the 
emedy to the pleasure of the Ministers, 
while he more constitutionally wished 
o leave it in the hands of the House 
of Commons, [hear, hear!] Those who 
had suffered most by the present distresses, 
had anxiously looked forward to the 
opening of Parliament for an expression 
}f the sentiments of that House, and the 
opinion of well informed men as to the 
possibility of relief. He should therefore 
ail for an exprassion of a determination 
o inquire into the subject, the effect of 
vhich in quieting the minds of the sufTer- 
rs could hardly be calculated by those 
rho had not witnessed the sufferings. 11 c 
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should therefore propose an addition to 
the Address by way of Amendment to 
which he hoped much objection would 
not be made. The Amendment proposed 
by the Honourable Member was to this 
effect—And also to represent to his 
Royal Highness that it was the duty of 
his Majesty’s Ministers to have advised 
liis Royal Highness with the least possible 
delay, to have convened Parliament for 
(he purpose of communicating those im¬ 
portant Treaties with the Allies and with 
France, which, after having been acted 
upon for several months, are now about to 
be laid before this house, and (hat the 
length of the late prorogation was the 
more extraordinary at a time when the 
unexampled domestic embarrassments as 
well as the important foreign relations 
of the country, required an early meeting 
of Parliament; and to assure his Royal 
Highness that this House will speedily 
undertake a careful revisal of our civil and 
military establishments according to (he 
principles of the most rigid economy and 
a due regard to the public interests; and 
also at an early period take into its most 
serious consideration the [irescnt state of 
the country. 

Lord John Russelt. animadverted on 
the unprecedented delay which had taken 
place in communicating the late Trea¬ 
ties to Parliament. In most former in¬ 
stances, Treaties of Peace had been com¬ 
municated to both Houses within a month 
after they were concluded, and that of 
1783 had been communicated within a 
few days. Yet, a Treaty by which we 
were to keep up an army unexampled 
ill magnitude, and in consequence of 
which, the country was to be burtheii- 
ed with a tax most oppressive and uncon¬ 
stitutional in its nature, had not been 
brought before Parliament before months 
had elapsed. The contents of the Treaty 
they knew, as it were, by report, but the 
distresses of the country they had all wit¬ 
nessed. Yet, notwithstanding all this, 
the Noble Lord opposite (Lord Castle- 
reagh) had not thought proper to meet the 
House till that late period. This, how¬ 
ever, would appear less strange to those 
who had read the dispatches of the Noble 
Lord; when they saw in those docu¬ 
ments, how his Lordship reprimanded 
some Sovereigns for misconduct, and na¬ 
tion! for misbehaviour to their Sovereigns,, 
it m'ght be wondered how the Noble 
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Lord had condescended to meet the 
House at all. [A laugh.] It was straage, 
that in the speech which gave them an 
account of the affairs of Candy and 
Nepaul, that there was no allusion to the 
danse of the present distresses.—This was 
the more unaccountable, because daring 
many years, when it was represented that 
the effect of such unbounded taxation 
would be in the end ruinous, the answer 
uniformly given had been a reference to 
the flourishing state of the country. But 
now, after glory on glory, and victory on 
victory, all this prosperity had vanished. 
The farmer could not pay his rent—the 
landlord could not pay bis taxes—and 
from the lowest labourer of the land, to 
the Peer who stood next the throne, all 
felt that our prosperity w.is gone, except, 
indeed, those who were paid out of the 
public purse. The country was not quite 
satisfied with its trophies, and began to 
consider whether the situation which we 
had attained was worth all the past ex¬ 
penditure, and whether the object which 
it was the duty of every English Minister 
to seek had been obtained, namely, the 
reduction of France to such a state, that 
it could never again be formidable to this 
country.—It was to be remarked now, 
that after all our victories, Fraiite re¬ 
mained in the possession of as much ter¬ 
ritories, as she had at the time when Wil¬ 
liam the 111. thought it necessary to unite 
all Europe against her. At home, how¬ 
ever, our condition was infinitely worse 
—and the country was threatened with a 
perpetual income tax. As to the slave 
trade, which it seemi d was now abolished, 
no one rejoiced at its destruction more 
(hail he. But was the praise due to our 
Government? They would remember, 
hat in the former treaty with France tbo 
slave trade was not abolished—and in the 
debate on (he subject, the Noble Lord 
opposite (Lord Castlereagh) evinced the 
greatest tenderness for the feelings of the 
French on the subject, and spoke of the 
impropriety of forcing moral doctrines 
down men’s mouths with the bayonet, [a 
laugh.] That trade was now abolished; 
How had this happened ? Had the bene¬ 
volent Louis succeeded in persuading his 
royal subjects they were in the wrong ? 
No. A man who was loaded by abuse by 
all parties—and who no doubt desert^ 
it all—had abolished by a stroke of his 
pen, (his traffic—and it did not seem to * 
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hare made him a bit the more unpopular. 
He should be slow, howercr, to allow 
either our Goveriimcnt, or Louis, any 
praise on this head; they had looked 
blank and had acquiesced—but the good 
was done by their enemy. Another point 
at which he was astonished in the speech 
of the Honourable mover (Sir T. Acland) 
was the expression of the established faith 
of the Bourbons! The singular good 
faith of the Bourbons! [hear! hear!]— 
How many eloquent speeches had been 
delivered in that House against the bad 
faith of that very family—It might be 
said they had learnt morality in adver¬ 
sity ; but in the very last year the bad 
faith of Louis XVIII. in the non-pay¬ 
ment of Napoleon’s pension, was the 
pretext though not the cause of his fall. 
The Seconder (Mr. Methuen) had made 
nse of an expression still more unjustifi¬ 
able—he had said he was glad this coun¬ 
try had become the rallying point of legi¬ 
timacy ! Luckily it was but of late years 
that this country had assumed that title. 
He had a particular reason to rejoice, that 
the same opinion had not preuiiled a cen¬ 
tury ago—his own family in that event 
must have stolen into obscurity, branded 
as traitors and stripped of all the honours 
with which the crown had laden them. 
But to take a wide view, what would have 
become of the family on the throne—our 
gracious Sovereign, instead of an imperial 
throne, would have been the possessor of 
a petty electoral sovereignty iuCTermanj'; 
instead of wielding mighty armies, and 
holding the balance of Europe, would 
have been at the head of a few companies 
of grenadiers in some paltry (lermanic 
squabble. Such would have been the 
case, if the regular succession to the 
throne had not been disturbed by Act of 
Parliament. The jjraise of the principle 
of legitimacy, paiamount and irresisti¬ 
ble, could not fail to be offensive to the 
ears of the Prince, as it was to every 
friend to British liberty and our constitu¬ 
tion. 

The Chanceu.or of the Exchequer 
expressed his gratification at the eloquent 
manner in wrhich the .\ddies« had been 
brought forward, as well as at the manner 
in which it had been received by both sides 
of the Hi'use. It was gratifying to him 
that those who often differed from him in 
political questions, now concurred in every 
•word of the Address, and only proposed, 
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as an amendment, an addition In'it. He 
therefore concluded that they agreed in its 
sentiments, and gave credit to his Majes¬ 
ty’s Ministers for firmness, and the vigour 
and success of their measures. As to the 
objections which had lu-en made to the 
conduct of Ministers in not bringing be¬ 
fore Parliament at an earlier period the 
7'reaties which had been concluded, he 
begged Gentlemen to look at the principal 
Treaty, and they would find it was con¬ 
cluded on the 20th of November, and that 
two months were allowed for exchanging 
the ratifications. 'I'he ratifications were, 
therefore, to be exchanged on or before 
(he 2Gth of January, and about that time 
they were actually exchanged, with the 
exception of some articles which were not 
yet exchanged. The great delay com¬ 
plained of had been fen days, from which 
was to be deducted the lime that was ne¬ 
cessary for (he conveyance of ihe ratifica¬ 
tions to Loudon from Paris, which was 
(he place where they were exchanged. A 
further deduction was (o be made for the 
time required for the printing of the pa¬ 
pers. These papers would extend to a 
very considerable bulk, as they compre¬ 
hended all the diplomatic arrangements of 
Europe, and amounted to no less than 18 
or 17 Treaties or Conventions. If these 
were all printed and laid before the House 
within ten days after the Hatifirations had 
been exchanged, he did not think any cen¬ 
surable delay could be said to have taken 
place. The next point to which (heir at¬ 
tention had been drawn by the Honour¬ 
able Gentleman (Mr. Brand), was the in¬ 
ternal situation of the country—a subject 
which had deserved and received much at¬ 
tention from his Majesty’s Ministers. Ilow 
successfully some of his Majesty’s Minis¬ 
ters had laboured abroad, it was not ne¬ 
cessary for him to say; [Hear!] but he 
might say, that those who remained at 
home had not been less busily employed. 
For himself he could siy, that he had 
never spent a summer of le.;s relaxation or 
more anxiety in his life, [a laugh] He 
would not attempt to palliate the distress 
which wii . felt, nor deny the necessity of 
inquiry; but the Speech, in his opinion, 
held out all the pledge which the country 
could desire; in recommending the ut- 
most economy, consistent with public 
safety, and the high situation which we 
occupied in Europe, and which he hoped 
no one would wish us to relinquish. He 
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believed) indeed, that if we could be 
brought back to the state we were in be¬ 
fore the war began, and on one side were 
placed all the dangers and diOiculties 
which we had undergone, and the expence 
which we had incurred, and on the other 
the high station which we had attained, 
there was no British heart so base as not 
to chuse our present glorious eminence, 
notwithstanding all it had cost us. As to 
the immediate causes of our present distress, 
there would be so many opportunities of 
recurring to the subject, that he should 
but lightly touch it. The intercourse be¬ 
tween this country and the continent had 
been so long impeded, and such ditlicul- 
ties thrown in the way of our intercourse, 
that the prices of the necessaries of life had 
been affected by those difficulties, and the 
memorable scarcity of 1801 had struck 
such terror, that for many years we felt 
an apprehension of its recurrence. In 
consequence, the prices rose here to a 
height never known before, and a vast ca¬ 
pital was turned to agricultural purposes 
on account of the eiicouragcnieiit (hen 
given. When our intercourse with the 
continent was renewed, the value of the 
agricultural produce, which the exertions 
which had been made and the capital em¬ 
ployed had raised, was reduced to a level 
with the foreign markets. The jarge sums 
also which had been raised in loans during 
the last threo years, must have had an 
effect. The amount of the sum thus bor¬ 
rowed within that time was 142 millions, 
of wliich 42 millions were liquidated by 
the Sinking Fund, so that an addition was 
made to the funded debt of 100 millions. 
Such a Slim, withdrawn from the capital of 
the country, must have produced a de¬ 
rangement ill the ordinary transactions of 
life which must have been felt. As to the 
remedies to be applied, undoubtedly eco¬ 
nomy would hold the first place; [hear, 
hear!] and he could assert that he had 
paid the utmost attention to that subject, 
and when the estimates were brought for¬ 
ward he hoped they would not be con¬ 
demned in the gross, and that Gentlemen 
would investigate the Items [hear, hear!] 
in all the branches of expenditure, so that 
it might be seen what w'ore absolutely 
necessary to the interests of the country, 
and what could be dispensed with, lie 
concluded by expressing his opinion that 
the Address was sufficiently explicit. 

Mr. Buouoiiam said, he should concur 
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in the opinion which had been expressed 
as to the moderate spirit of the Mover and 
the Address, and giving all credit for 
talents both to the Honourable Baronet 
and Seconder; he should at the same time 
take that, as it was the first, opportunity 
of protesting against being held to enter¬ 
tain any opinion as to the principles which 
had been uttered by them. He had agreed 
to the Address because it pledged him to 
nothing. The Speech recommended an 
inquiry into the momentous subjects which 
liad been brought that evening before their 
consideration, and in the event of their 
approving the conduct of the Government 
they were to express their approbation— 
this was all that those Members thought 
themselves bound to by the Address, who 
had only moved an addition to it. But 
there was one point in the Speech at 
which he had been surprised, which was 
the illusion to the prosperous state of the 
country in its arts, commerce, &c. An 
exception was made by the Right Honour* 
able Gentleman as to a considerable class of 
the community. A very considerable class, 
indeed, it was—no less than the whole 
landed interest of Great Britain, whose 
distresses were unabated, notwithstanding 
our unparalleled victories, and our triumphs 
over all our enemies. As to the other 
subjects (commerce, revenue, &r.) they 
did not pledge themselves to any thing by 
agreeing to the Address. They merely 
received the assertions on the credit of the 
framers of the Address, who had the best 
means of judging, and who, on the subject 
of the revenue, had exclusively the means 
of judging. The House as to these sub¬ 
jects was in the dark, but the responsi¬ 
bility of Ministers was great, if they had 
put woids into their Master's mouth which 
were not (rue. If it should, on inquiry, 
be found that not only a great exception 
must be made from (he system on the score 
of our agriculture, but that bankruptcies 
prevail in an alarmhig degree, if not in the 
places connected with foreign trade, in the 
more important branch of commerce—in 
(he whole home trade, the internal market 
of the country, Ministers would incur a 
very heavy responsibility; yet, he be¬ 
lieved, it would in reality be found that 
the whole home market was at a stand—■ 
shops were seen without a customer, and 
books covered with debts, of which not 
one per cent, could be recovered; yet the* 
war was at an end, after victories such as • 
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coaid nerer hiTe been expected. In the 
negociations at l^ris, it was our own fault 
if the terms were not such as were best 
suited to our manifold interests. The 
pressure, howerer, was greater than it had 
been in 1810 and 1813; no business was 
done, and if the reason was asked, it 
would be said the landlord receired no 
rent-^the tenant could sell no corn. If 
this turned out to be a part of that picture, 
of which a general sketch had been given, 
if out of the flourishing state of our com¬ 
merce must bo taken that lumping excep¬ 
tion of the whole internal trade, in com¬ 
parison of which foreign commerce was so 
inconsiderable that it might be considered 
merely the ornament of the system, a very 
heavy responsibility would fall on the 
framers of the Speech. In the speech of 
the Honourable Baronet he was surprised 
to hear a comparison of the present Peace 
with that of Utrecht, which had justly 
been considered the most improvident bar¬ 
gain ever made. The Assieiito contract, 
indeed, wps the only advantage which 
this country derived in that treaty from 
the victories of Marlborough and the 
councils of Godolphin. The comparison 
of that with the present Treaty on the 
subject of the Slave Trade was said to be 
advantageous to the latter. He was, 
therefore, led to believe that among the 17 
Conventions, which they were to be pre¬ 
sented with, would be found one in which 
Spain and Portugal had agreed to relin¬ 
quish the Slave Trade. As Bonaparte had 
abolished the Slave Trade in France, all 
Spain and Portugal were bound to relin¬ 
quish that detestable commerce. lie 
hoped, therefore, to find not only no 
Assiento contract, which would be felo¬ 
nious by the present law, but an aboli¬ 
tion on the part of Ferdinand of this great 
and crying evil — an evil next in mag¬ 
nitude to the persecution, religious and 
civil—to his butchery and torture of his 
own subjects, [hear, hear!] This con¬ 
temptible tyrant [[loud cheers], — con¬ 
temptible in every respect, but the por¬ 
tentous power of doing mischief, which he 
possesses in consequence of our haring 
raised him to the throne, which he so 
meanly and unworthily fills—>whose light¬ 
est crime was his usurpation of his father’s 
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crown, [hear, bear!] was now the grand 
slave trader out of Europe, as he was the 
grand maker of slaves in Europe. He 
(Mr, B.) hoped, therefore, that we had 
insisted on the abolition of that trade; and 
that Portugal, whom we had also saved, 
and over whom we could exercise some 
influence, at least, had abandoned that 
dreadful traffic. Treaties to that efiect 
were no doubt to be found among the 
17 conventions.—The Right Honourable 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer stated, 
that he reserved himself for a future occa¬ 
sion, upon the detail of “ the flourishing 
state of the revenue,” which was one of 
the topics of the Speech, and Mas again 
echoed in the address of the Honourable 
Baronet. But he (Mr. B.) could not 
help taking notice, in this early stage of 
the business of r.irliainent, of what had 
fallen from the Right Honourable Gentle¬ 
man by way of intimation upon this sub¬ 
ject of revenue. As one reward of our 
exertions in the late contest (as spoken of 
in the Address), and as au immediate con¬ 
sequence of what the Honourable Gentle¬ 
man who had so eloquently seconded it, 
termed the breaking of the rod of enchant¬ 
ment, and dissolving the spell by which the 
nations were bound in slavery, lie (Mr. B.) 
bad unfortunately heard with more regret, 
than perha|{s astonishment, that tlie most 
oppressive of any of the taxes that Jiad 
been imposed upon the nation—the hea¬ 
viest and most obnoxious of those bur¬ 
thens under which the country had groan¬ 
ed—that that most oppressive and tor¬ 
menting Income Tax was to be continued. 
It was for this we were fighting, not only 
our own battles, but those of other na¬ 
tions. Our fortitude and perseverance 
had led to this happy consequence, that 
we were not merely to bear the other bui- 
thens which had been so heavily laden upon 
us, but we were to be borne down by this 
most tormenting of all taxes —a tax which 
was still moie oppressive in the details 
than in the bulk : and this, it was said, was 
necessary, “ merely on account of the 
flourishing state of the country.” [Hear, 
hear!] 

(To be Continued.) 
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PsortE OF THE United States of 
America. 

LETTER I. 

Distresses of England.—Chancellor of the 
Exchequer's Hemcdies.—His account of 
the Revenue.—Standing army that we 
are to have.—Language of Vorke and 
. Castlereagh upon this subject.—Real 
state in which we are with regard to the 
army. 

It is now niy intention to Address to . 
you a series of Letters upon the atfairs of | 
this snug and “ tight little island,” being 
fully persuaded, that it will be useful to 
you and to (he whole World, as far as they 
can be made to reach, to put you in posses* 
sion of such facts us will enable you to 
form a correct judgment of the state of 
this country after its exploits against the 
Republicans of France and of spmc other 
parts of Europe. Whether you will look 
upon us witli oiiry, pity, contempt, or 
hatred, it is impossible for me to say ; but, 
you may be as.surcd, that, cxcito what feel¬ 
ings I may, I will, as far as I am able, put 
you in possession of the truths the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, respect¬ 
ing every thing, of which I have a compe¬ 
tent degree of knowledge, relating to 
public matters, public men, and public in* 
stitutions, in this country. 1 know as 
much about these subjects as most men; 
what 1 do not know myself I soon learn 


whole and complete Regi-ier. I sthall, 
perhaps hud it necessary to step aside from 
this series of Letters, now and then, for 
the purpose of more immediately address¬ 
ing myself to some person here, as will be 
soon the case with regard to the Editor or 
Whipper-in of the Quarterly Review, whose 
base publication must have particular no¬ 
tice taken of it. But, as the Letters will be 
numbered., they will form an unbroketi 
series ofdevelopemeiits, tobe found, 1 will 
be hardy enough to say, in no other work 
that ever will appear in piiiit. 

Thus, then, here 1 start by call'tig your 
attention to the Report of a Debate in the 
IlonoQrable House of Commons on the 
12(h instant, on the sul>jert of our dis- 
tresses, and of the other matters named at 
the head of this L.'ttcr. Of tliese^ dis¬ 
tresses, I have already given you some 
feeble notion. It was acknowledged upoa 
this occasion, tliat they did exist in reality. 
Some particular description of them was 
given ; but, as there is to be a solemn and 
set discussion upon this object very soon, 

I shall not further notice it here, except juSt 
to beg your news-paper proprietors to bear 
in mind, that our base abd prostituted 
press has, till within these few days, never 
said a word about these distresses; but, 
on the contrary, has been holding this 
country up to tite envy and admiration of 
the world, as being, at the end of twenty 
' (wo years of war, in the greatest pros- 
' perity, while it was covered with military 
and naval glory, seeming always wholly 
to forget all the events of the war with. 


from others. You shall have it all. 

1 shall not publish, in England, tlie 
whole of what I write. That would be a 
great deal teorse than useless. To you I 
will send the whole; but about the half 
of what I send you will not be published 
here, in the tight little island.” The 
first part of each Letter will be published 
here; except some passages in it which 
would be worse than useless” to appear 
in this country. The remaining part, to¬ 
gether with the former part, will find their 
way to you; so that each Letter will make, 
when published in yonr country, one 


, your country. 

The reinedy, proposed by our Chancel¬ 
lor of the Exchequer, is the subject, to 
which 1 now wish to call your sober at¬ 
tention. [ will first quote his own words, 
premising only that the distress makes its 
appearance in the shape of comparative 
low price for farm-produce, in conse¬ 
quence of a diminution of the (piantity of 
paper-money before in citcnbitinn. ft 
“was not to bo denied,” he said, “(hat 
“ we were labouring under mau^ euibar- 
“ rassments. Of these embarrassments, • 
“ and the remedies which might be 

G 
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“ cable, he should now attempt some de- 
“ feloiwinent. They had arisen from the 
circumstances in which the country had 
“ been long placed, and which Iiad opc> 
“ rated on the prices of all articles, espe,- 
cially agricultural produce, \\hich had 
'•' swollen to a rate quite disproportionate 
“ to the prices of all other commodities. 
‘‘ The alarm of the scarce years of 1793, 
“ 1799, and 1800, had produceil a general 
opinion, which was indeed well founded, 
that the agricultural produce of this 
country W'as inadequate to the consump* 
*• tion. At the same time, the uncertainty 
of supply from abroad was increased. 
That supply was sometimes stopped, at 
“ other times the price of grain was raised 
by the foreign powers, on whom our 
“ supply d('pendcd, in proportion to our 
wants, by the enormous sums exacted 
for licences and duties on the grain it- 
self. Having been thus thrown back on 
“ our own produce, in years which were 
not remarkably abunclant, the iiia«le. 
“ quacy of the supply was felt more strong- 
‘‘ ly, and prices continued to rise in pro- 
portion. This spur to exertion in that 
“ branch of industry increased the agri- 
“ cultural produce to that degtee. that it 
“ would soon have been fully e(|ual to the 
wants of the country, had not (he fin eign 
“ markets been re-opened, and corn [)our- 
“ ed in in suc.li abundance, as to distress 
“ the agricultural interest. When this was 
“ discovered, protecting measures were 
‘‘ proposed, but those measures came after 
“ a large supply had actually been received 
“ from abroad, and one very productive 
harvest, together with this very super- 
‘‘ iluous stock, continued (he depression 
“ of prices, or sunk them yet lower. In 
addition to these circumstances, the Go- 
“ vernment, who had been purchasers to a 
“ considerable amount, withdrew from the 
“ market. The VictuRlling-otlice alone 
had been in the habit yearly of purchas- 
“ ing 200,000 sacks of (lour. The Com- 
miasary-Gcneral had often made consi- 
“ derable purchases. Whenever Goverti- 
“ meiit went into the market, the prices 
« were raised in a greater proportion than 
if the same additional purchases had 
been made by individuals, because the 
“ payment of Government w as sure, and 
“ its wants were known to be urgent and 
“ and irresistible. When Government 
“ withdrew itself, and moreover, from nio- 
“ tives of economy, tlirew back a cousidc- 


rable quantity of stores into the market, 
“ a great fall in price was to be expected. 

Had Parliament before interfcied by a 
“ Corn Law, much of the evil would pro- 
“ bably have been prevented; but the 
“ measure which had been proposed had 
“ not passed, because the country was not 
“ prepared for the measure, and the House 
“ w as not willing to press it. The Parlia- 
“ mont had theiofore foreborn, till in ef- 
feet the blow at the agricultural interest 
“had been stnuk. This blow was not 
“ felt by the agriculturists alone, but the 
“ suflering was necessarily extended to ail 
“ who were concerned in its prosperity, 
“ especially those who supplied the vari- 
“ ous articles consumed in agriculture.— 
“ This distress would continue to be felt 
“ until the effect of the diminished prices 
“ of agricultural articles -hould have pro- 
(lured the same reduction lo other com- 
“ modifies. Such were our (?mbarrass- 
“ ments. The remedies which had been 
“ proposed were numerous—many w»'ro 
“ absurd, and many dangerous ; and he 
“ should therefore forlxsir to trouble the 
“ Mouse with an oiiumeratioii of them. 
“'riiero was one, however, which it was 
“ proper to mtuition, tlmt of stisjxMuiin,' 
“the Usury Acts, wliiili li.-ul been pro- 
“ posed by an Hou. (•'etitlemaii (Mr. 
“ Mrongliani) with a view to I Ik; support of 
“ enubt. If there was a fiiospeet that our 
“ (lilficulfies would long continue, and 
“ (hat then^ were* not other more udvaii- 
“ (ageous methods of relieving credit, he 
‘‘ (the Chancellor of tin; Kxclieciuer) was 
“ not disposed (o think lightly of this jiro- 
“ position (AtW, hear!) Hut. as he had a 
“ remedij to propose which would answer 
“ the same end, wifiiout tlu’ same ineonve. 

“ nieiicv, wliicli might result from the siis- 
“ pension of the Usuiy Acts, he should 
“ not now-avail himself of that proposition. 

“ 'J'he remedies which lie had to pioposo 
“might be (divided into lwoclass<s—the 
“ first a diminution of taxation (//car, 

“ hear !)—the other a system of the niea- 
“sures for the support of public credit. 
“This last was the most important and 
“ the most easy of remedies. To illus- 
“ trate this remedy,ho should moke use of 
“ a vulgar id(?a, which might, how'evcr, 

“ serve his purpose better than a more Ja- 
“ boured argument. Suppose by a magi. 

“ cal operation every individual in the 
“ country should find a guinea in his 
“ pocket (« laugh.) This supposition was 
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“ rather visionary (a laugh). Hut what 
“would be its effects? Although more 
“ than twi;lve millions of guineas would 
“ he thus distributed in the country, no 
“ man would be much better able to pay 
“ a d< bt of lOl. than at present. 'J'hc ad- 
“ vantage would be momentary, tliere 
“ would be no relief from the diiliculties 
“ iu which we were now involved. J'he 
“ temporary relaxatiou from Kibonr, \:c. 

“ out of the question, it would be some 
“ time before this sum accumulated, so as 
“ to form a part of the active capital of 
“ the couii'ry. Now the effect would be 
‘‘far different, if this 1*2 or 15 millions 
‘‘ were liisinbuteU among the Counlrjj 
“ Hanks. Kvery man who could give 
good security would be accommodated, 

*’ trade and agriculture Kould revive., 
and our present distressc's wou'd vanish. 

“ Thougii It was not his intention to give 
“ a guinea to every man, nor 15 millions 
“ to the Country ItanUs {though this had 
been suggestedJ from the operation 

“ of these two methods of employing a 
“ given capital, tlie different etlects ot (ax- 
“ ation and boirovving might be conjec- 
*' turtd. If rr tax, to the amount of a gui- 
‘‘ nea on each person, were imposed on 
“the country, supposing it wisely distii- 
‘‘ buted, the effect would not he distrcs\- 
*'''ing; but the present disfrei* would he 
‘‘ much augmented by taking a sum totlie 
‘‘same amount hij lony of loan from tlie 
‘‘ capituli.sis. If, therefore, no money 
‘‘ were boriovved this year, and a sum of 
‘‘ I I millions were szeept aiciiij by the 
Sinking Fund, a great capital would 
“ thus he throzcu back into the countnj, 

*• vvhicli must have a mast beneficial cjfe<t 
on public credit. 

.Now, wlien you have read this atten¬ 
tively, i must request you to keep in view 
this fact; that the average prietJ of wheat 
has fallen from 15 or 17 shillings a bushel 
to an averago of rather less than 6 shillings 
a bushel; and that all the taxes of the 
country have continued undiminished, 1 
must also request you to keep in view, 
that these taxes far exceed the annual rent 
of all the land and houses. 1 most further 
request you to keep iii view, that Gold, 
which is now about four pounds .an ounce 
in our paper-money, was sometime ago. 
nearly six pounds an ounce in this same 
paper-money. You will see, then, very 
clearly, that the distress of the farmer and 
trader arises simply from this cause, that, 
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I they hare now, in fact, more than double 
as much taxes to pay as they had when 
wheat was 15 shillings a bushel $ because 
I the nowiiia/amount of the faxes b'>ing the 
same, the farmer must now give (he tax- 
gatherer more than two bushels of wheat, 
or the (iiicc of them, instead of the one 
bushel, or the price of it, that he gave to 
the taxgatherer before this reduction of 
price took place. 

(f tills be clear and sound reasoning, 

^ on must, of couise, see, that this Chan¬ 
cellor of ours has but a very confused no¬ 
tion of tile causes of the distress ; and, as 
to his rcniedjj, let me beg of j on, for de¬ 
cency’s sake, not to give way to thoce 
emotions which it seems so maiufestly 
calculated to excite. The remedy of re- 
during taxes would, indeed, be efficacious ; 
but, that he does not intend to adopt, 
except as far as to to take off about seven 
millions out of seventjj, and, to make up 
for this, he borovvs, zeithont anj/ vote of 
ike House of Commons., and yet perfectly 
legnllp, six millions from the Hunk. So, 
you see, the use tliat a National Bank 
ma.'^.come to in time. Not ilial I believo 
that there would have been the least diffi- 
ciilty in previiiling upon that Iloiiourahle 
lliuise to vote for siieli a loan I know it 
too well to doubt, foi a ii.oiTn nt, of its 
readiiiess to come to siicii a vote. Hut, 
the /at/ is as 1 have stated it 

'riie diminution of t ixes, then, is not 
what tills ccntlenian look- upon as a rc- 
med^i/ lor the dib(res.'!'.s that n<»\v over¬ 
spread this triiimpliant eiiM.tiy. He re¬ 
lies iijioii an npci a/ii'it; i giaiul tiiierii- 
tion : a wonder-vvoikitig <>|i i it en of 
rapitiil, thrown iido and alumt this nice 
little, figlit little /.sbiiitl. .As i read his 
speech, 1 n ally thought, he was going to 
propose to give us all a guinea each : and, 
at last, 1 thought, till lie explained him¬ 
self, that he meant to distribute fourteen 
or twenty' millions woitli of Hank notes 
amongst tlie Country Hanks, that they 
might lend them to (he farmers, and thus, 
bv raising the price of wheat, enable the 
farmers to pay the taxes. This would have 
bc-n a real remedy for us / but, it would 
have lowered tho value of the paper- 
uK'iioy ; it would have raised the price of 
gold ; it would have turned all exchanges 
agaiust the country ; and, then, we should 
have been drifting back again to tlie other 
rock. 

What is it that he means, then ? How • 

a 2 
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does he mean to throw fourteen million' 
of money about the country, or to get i 
into the hands of the Country Bankers i 
lie means, ho says, to raise fourteen 
millions in taxes ; that is to say, to keep 
the sinking fund in operation; that is to 
say to do no more than was done las< 
year; that is to say, to raise fourteen 
millions in taxes to purchase up stock 
from individuals, that those individual 
may lend the amount of their stock to the 
farmers and traders, or purchase with it, 
the property of the farmers and land* 
owners and traders. This is his grand 
operation. This is his remedy. 1 will 
leave you to admire his illustrations^ 
which appear to have nothing in nature or 
in art equal to them; and, now, let us 
leave him and his illustrations aside, for a 
few minutes, and apply a little common 
sense to this grand and wonder-working 
scheme. 

You know, because, all the world 
knows, that prices depend upon the quan- 
tiiy of money in circulation in the whole of 
a country. Now, then, will this notable 
scheme add to the quantity of money in 
circulation? It is certain, that the pur¬ 
chasing of fourteen niillioiis worth of 
Stock of individuals will enable those in¬ 
dividuals to lend money to the landed 
people, and, Anally, to purchase the land 
itself. This is very certain. In this way 
the scheme, if it could be carried info 
effect for any length of time, w'ould 
assuredly operate. But, how it is to re¬ 
lieve the landed people it is quite impos¬ 
sible to conceive. The fourteen millitnis 
may be thrown about the country; some 
of it mciy fall amongst the farmers; but, 
be it kept in mind, that the fourteen 
millions must first be collected in taxes^ 
and that, too, observe, from the very 
people, principally, amongst whom it is to 
be thrown^ but thrown only in the sha{)e 
of money lent to them, or exchanged for 
their property. Was there ever in the 
whole world such a scheme of relief** this ? 
The farmer and trader want high prices 
to enable them to pay the taxes; and the 
minister proposes to relieve them, not by 
the raising of prices, but by continuing to 
tax them, and to pass these taxes into the 
hands of fundholders and others who 
receive taxes, that these may lend them to 
the distressed payers of taxes. 

It must be clear to every man of com* 

* mon undentajidkigj that it is the low price 
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of farm produce, compared with the ex- 
pences of raising it, which expences con¬ 
sist chiefly of taxes, that has ruined the 
farmers and traders, and that is now ruin¬ 
ing the manufacturers. So far from pre¬ 
tending that his scheme will raise the 
price of farm produce, the schemer says, 
that other goods will, in time, come down 
to the scale of wheat and meat; and yet 
he secens to expect, that the people will be 
able to pay as much money in taxes when 
wheat is 6s. a bushel as they were when 
wheat was 15v. a bushel. This is the 
grand point. Upon the ability to collect 
taxes every thing hinges belonging to this 
government; every thing, abroad as well 
as at home. Upon the ability^ I say, and 
upon that alone; for, as to any will or 
inclination about the matter, we shall see 
how that question staiuN by-and-by. 

The revenuet therefore, ai d Ms flourish¬ 
ing condition, is a topic of great import¬ 
ance. The Chancellor tells us, that the 
commerce and revenue arc in a most 
flourishing slate. I will here again give 
his own woids.—“ We were now in a 
•peculiar crisis. At the close of a long 
’ contest, in which we had struggled so 
' successfully for our own honour and 
■ safety, and for the honour .niid liberty of 
Europe, in which wo hurl added so 
largely to our naval and mditary glory, 
we could not immediately sit dozen and 
repose ourselves, as if we had enjojed 
‘ uninterrupted peacr>. But he should 
‘ show by reference to facts and ducu- 
‘ ments, which would soon be before the 
* House in an otlicial shape, that our rc- 
‘ sources were as entire as could be cx- 
‘ pccted by the most sanguine, and that if 
‘ we did not immediately enjoy all the 
‘benefits which might be expected from 
‘ the opening of foreign ports to our corn- 
‘ merce, it was only necessary to exert a 
’* small portion of that firmness aiulTjer^e- 
‘ veraiicc, which had been so often le- 
‘ commended to the House by his pre- 
‘ decessor and himself, and which had 
‘ never been recommended in vain, to bear 
‘the nation triumphantly through all its 
' difficulties. The statement which l»e 
‘ should make, would naturally divide 
‘ itself into two branches. The first was 
‘ the state of the Finances in the present 
‘ year, together with his opinion as to the 
‘ causes and probable remedies of our 
‘ present difficulties. The n.ext branch 
‘ was the amount of the Supply, and the 
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“ Ways and Means to meet it, whicli 
“ woutd be proposed in a more advance 
“period of (ho Session. He should first 
“ give a comparative statement of (he 
“ revenue of the last compared with (hat 
“ of the present year, which would throw 
“ some light on our present situation, and 
“ the probable prospect for the future. A 
Rigitt Honourable Gentleman had ox- 
“ pressed doubts whether the general 
“ statement of the produce of the last 
“ year’s revenue, if minutely examined, 

“ would be as favourable as it at first 
“ appeared to be. lie should therefore 
give some of the principal heads, com- 
“ paring tlie produce of the last with that 
“ of the preceding year. The produce of 
“ the Customs in the year ending Jan. 5, 

“ 1815, was 11,059,000/.; that of the 
“year ending January 5, 1816, was 
“ 10,487,000/. It was, however, to be 
“ remembered, that in the latter sum 
“ was not included the amount of the 
“ war duty on tonnage and exported J3ri- 
tish goods which had usually produced 
“ bet ween 6 and 700,000/. which would 
“ raise this year above the preceding, 

“ which had e.\cepded all former years. 

“ The Excise presented a still more fa- 
“ vourable result. The produce of 1814 
“was 25,145,000/.; that of*1815, was 
“ 26,662,000/. being an increase of 
“ 1,400,000/. beyond all preceding years. 

“ This increase, too, did not arise from 
any new (axes, except an additional (ax 
“ on Licences, which perhaps had pro- 
‘‘ duced 2 or 300,000/. The Stamp Duties 
“ of 1811 amounted to 5,618,000/.; those 
“ of 1815 to 5,865,000/. On this head 
“ it was, however, to be recollected, that j 
there had been a large addition to the ; 
duties on Stamps, to which the increased 
“ produce was in part attributable. The 
“ Assessed Taxes of 1814 were 6,412,000/. 

“ those of 1815, 6,214,000/. being a di- 1 
“ minution of 200,000/. The Property 
“ Tax of 1814 was 11,218,000/. thepro- 
“ duce of the same tax in 1815 was 
“ 14,318,(X)0/. being an increase of just 
“ 100,000/. The Land Tax, on account 
of the constant progress of redemption, 

“ was subject to diminution. The pro- 
“ duce of this tax in 1814, was 1,285,000/.; 
“in 1815, it was 1,179,000/.—The total 
“ amount of the produce of the revenue in 
“ 1814, was 65,430,000/.; in 1815 it was 
“ 66,442,000/. This, it would be seen, 

“ was an increase of more than a million 
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“above a year which had als(^exceeded 
any former year. Thus much as to the 
revenue of the country; and on this 
“ head we might rest stUisJied as to the 
prospect which was held out as to the 
'■^future productiveness of the tosses** 

.So, at the end of all this bloodshed, wc 
have arrived at a peculiar crisis.'* We 
“ cannot yet sit down and s'epose ovtf- 
“ selves.” We yet stand in need of “/ler- 
severance ;’* and, if we do but perse¬ 
vere^ we shall be finally borne *^trium- 
phant'* through “ «// our difficulties.** 
There, you Yankee fellows! What do you 
think of that! If w'e have but a sulliciency 
of perseverance^ it will bear us trium¬ 
phantly; yes, sneer at, as much as you 
like, triumphantly^ through all our diffi¬ 
culties ! 

To descend, however, from the height of 
that enthusiasm, to which the eloquence of 
the Right Honourable financier must na¬ 
turally carry his readers, and to speak in 
plain language, what he means, in this 
passage, is, that if we will but continue to 
pay as heavy taxes during peace as we 
paid during the war, we shall still get 
along without any change of system, and 
without being absolutely starved to death, 
or destroyed by any convulsion from 
within or any invasion from without: his 
meaning is, that we shall finally triumph by 
paying taxesj over all the diflicultics that 
low surround us. High, however, as is the 
compliment that our taxing Chief pays us, 

II thus boldly predicting our triumph, the 
value of the compliment is not half seen 
till W'e know what the thi?ig is, over 
which we are to triumph; ’till we get a 
full view of the nature and extent of these 
said difficulties^ by which, as the Chancel¬ 
lor acknowledges, we are now beset. 

I, therefore, shall go into this part of 
the subject, a little, in this place. At the 
outset, f proposed to postpone the subject 
of our distresses, ’till the discussion on 
that subject had taken place in parliament; 
but, an unexpected occurreijcc has induced 
me to change my plan. 1 have, for more 
than a year past, been eiideavoaring to 
prepare this brawling and bragging and 
war-loving country for the miseries it now 
feels. Of this fact you, in America, are 
not unacquainted, because my divers es¬ 
says, on the subject, have, I see, been re¬ 
published in your country. 1 have more 
recently described the distresses of the 
country. But, J being a Jacobin^ the dc- 
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sci'iption fjivt'ii by me iT'ay be distrusled by 
Ihe friciicls cf “ the jiulieark of ileligioo 
Social Ordei For tliis reason I 
-Mislied to nait to get this description from 
the lips of our loyal Honourable ilousc- 
inen. Yet, a description from them, liow- 
crer, might possib'y be looked upon as 
1»« oceeding from party motives, or as being 
exoggerated by (he re|)oifcr of their 
speeches, lliil, fortune has thrown into 
Tny hands, since I began writing this I,et- 
tcr, a desciiption of this distress, under tin* 
hand of a most hnial aiul most learned 
gentleman, an admirer of I’ilt, a .support¬ 
er of the icar, and one who exu!t.s at the, 
overtliruis of the «c;e order of things in 
France. 'I'his person is a Mr. I’kc.ston, a 
Member of I’ailiarnent, a great Convoy- 
nneing l.awyer, second, I believe, in his 
profession, to no one in (he kingdom; a 
man well actiuainted with the tenures of 
all sorts of property; w ith the effects of 
all sorts of contracts; with (he extent 
of the enc urn be ranees and embarrassments 
of proprietors of every description; and 
having, perhaps, had the opinions of a 
great number of noblemen and gentlemen 
of large cstat(!s, before he sent to (ho press 
that pamphlet, of which some one has got 
me an early copy, and which pamphlet is 
to be looked upon as containing (he result 
of the inquiries and the retleciions of tliis 
man of such extensive information, aidc«l 
by the advice and assistanre of his nume¬ 
rous and widely-sprt'ad connections. 

Well, readers of the llegister, now 
what does this loyal gentleman rccom- 
nioiid? ^Viiy he recommends what I 
recommended many tears ago: namely, 

to i.owKii I’nr, iiATK of im'f.- 

UFST, INCJdlDlXC; THAT OF THF 
I'T XDKl) DFItr. And, witlioiit sucha 
incHsuii;, he says, the country must g.» to 
utter ruin. Shall I not now, then, be per¬ 
mitted to exult ii little; Hut, as I shall 
more fully notice (hi-i scheme of Mr. 
Preston in my next Letter, I will here 
check my inclination to hiugli, sing, and 
dance, which inclination is naturally pro¬ 
duced by this dawn of that broad day of 
light, which, in spite of all the efforts of a 
corrupt press, appears now to be forcing 
its "way in upon us; I will here cheek 
this inclination, and will for the present, 
give you the picture of (he present state of 
this country a.s drawn by the hand of this 
most loyai admirer of Pitt, tlic Sinking 
Fund, the war, and the putting down of 
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the new order of things in I'rance. IftMC 
is (he picture «>f “ the enx'j/ and adinirufion 
“ of the w oi Id.” 

“ Whoever looks around him at the 
“ present moment, and views (he dis- 
“ tresses in wliieli (he coniitry is involved, 
“ front the iii.ibility of a large part of (he 
‘‘population to answer the demands of 
“ goveiiiinent;—whoever examines (he 
“ great change which has taken [dace in 
“ (he condition of a large [lart of (!u* 
“ coininiinily liurled ftoin wealth to po- 
“ vcriy ; fiom aflluence to di-tress ; wlio- 
“ ever inquires into the fact, and finds 
“ (hat taxes arc levied from a eonsideia- 
“ ble part of (lie jieoplo by means of legal 
“ process; or whoever finds, as (he (act 
“ is, the |)oor are ii>crcasing daily iu num- 
“ biT, while the ability of (he persons 
“ who are by law bound to vtnitrihnte to 
“ their mnintcnancc is dimimsliod—who- 
“ ever shall know, as the fae( is, that 
“ a laige part of the community are in 
want of employment thongli willing to 
“ labour, and that their former cm ploy ers- 
“ arc unable to afford to pay (heir wages ; 
“ (hat even 60 men are to be met in ilif- 
“ ferent parishes asking lor emiiloy mint, 
“ and urging it to be the interest of (he 
“ farmer, rather to pay t.'iem for actual 
“ labour than to pay them in a sl.ite of 
“ idleness from the [xm.- late, vvliile (he 
“ farmer, (liongli convinced of (he justiee 
of (he apjieal, is totally unable to meet 
“ this api'.eal to his interest : fnitlier, 
“ (hat a large portion of tliat imiu'-tiious 
“ part of tlie euminunily, fiie liitle farm- 
“ ITS, (the favorites of (lie ancient sy stem ) 
with their large families (tlie best hope 
“of the stale, and most'virtuous part of 
“ the eommimity^ are eensiiig to be farm- 
“cis Iroin necessity, and becoming pen- 
sinners on the poor rate, while in some 
“towiishi|is, the persons who formerly'’ 
j “ eontribnied to (he poor, are appealing 
for relief on tlie ground of their own 
“ poverty ; and numbers of (liem obliged 
“ to abandon (lie cultivation of (heir 
•‘fa.ms, arc become burdens on those 
“ parts of (lie parish which alone are cul- 
“ (ivated, Hilts taxing (he industry of 
“ their neighlionrs, and hastening them to 
“ (he same extremity of ultimate indi- 
“ genre—must admit there is something 
“ wrung in (he system, and (hat neers- 
“ sity, and not the spirit of complaint 
“ and disaffection, imposes (lie duty of 
“ cxaniintiig into these evils, that (hey 
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“ may be understood and fairly met. 
“ The pt-rsnn who supposes this picture 
to be uverchari^ed w’ill find himself mis. 
“ taken. As far as extensive and diligent 
enquiry anil research, and cunnnunica- 
“ catiuii fioin ditferent districts and from 
“ persons of the highest respectability 
residing in counties distant from each 
“ other, have atibrded information to the 
“ writer of these observations, the picture 
is not coloured too higli! nil these evils 
“ exist ill a greater degree than he has 
“ painted them ; particularly in Ireland 
*• .md in Wales, and some of the western 
counties, and oven in Norfolk, and 
‘‘ other improved districts. In some p!a- 
ces the lands arc actnally deserted, and 
‘‘ growing no other crop than weeds. In 
llnntiiigdonshire, it is said, that a circuit 
of 3WO acres is ubaiuloncd, and in 
“ other placi*s, and in some not far distant 
“ from the Metropolis, the like occur- 
“ renccs may he found ; and m.iny pni- 
“ dent proprietors of (he soil are con- 
tent to forgo their rents lather than 
snfl’er tlicir farms to be untenarited and 
•• thrown out of cultivation, and the labo- 
“ rers deprived of employment, and the 
‘‘ poor of their allotted means of support. 
“Are these evils unexpected? certainly 
not, bv the writer of these ot)scrv.itions. 
He anticipated and predictod them, and 
“ huinbi) endeavoured, as far as it was iti 
bis power, to lead (he country to a dif- 
“ ferent result! Are the community botio- 
“ fitcd by that cheap price of the necessa- 
“ rics of life they deemed so essential to 
their happiness and comfort ? It is con- 
“ fidoiitly' b.diovcd they ate not. Our 
‘‘ home manufacturers—our tradesmen— 
and various other elasses of the commii- 
'• nity, are now coiivitiecd that they can- 
“ not ruin the agricultural interest, by 
“ reducing the prices of corn and piuvi- 
“ siotis below the cxpence of growing 
“ them ; or annihilate the rents of the 
“ proprietors of the soil without par- 
“ taking in their ruin; and that cheap 
“ bread is no blessing to those who arc 
“ deprived of the means of earning by 
“ their lahour or their industry, that 
“ quantity of it which is necessary for 
“ the subsistence and support of life.”— 
“ liy the destruction of the circulating 
medium, a total inability to purchase 
“ exists, and a value depreciaied by the 
“ reduction of the rental, is still further 
depreciated by the competition to sell I 
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and who is benefited by this sadden, 
“ extraordinary, and uRcxpccted change? 
“ no one besides the capUalint^ who can 
“ realize his money; and how few are 
“ they? and purchase land at the reduced 
“ price; and the funded proprietor, the 
creditor of the public, who retains an 
income to the extent of more than one 
“ half of the rental of the kingdom, wltli- 
“ out any diminution, whilst the unfortu- 
“ nato debtor, in (he shape of landed in- 
“ (eresi, is to be content with two third 
“ Paris of that income which he possessed 
“ when he, on the faith of the continuance 
“ of that income, concurred so liberally in 
“ granting those supplies, which are now 
“ his bane, and his ruin. 'I'he former sys- 
‘‘ tern of circulating medium is so altered 
“ that it exists only in name. While the 
“ wealthy farmer supplied (he country 
“ banker, and the banker supplied his 
“ needy neighbours, and still more the 
“ maiiiifactiirer, the surplus capital found 
“ it.s way to the metropolis, and to the 
“ principal cities and towns; and there 
“ administered usefully to the purposes of 
“ commerce, by giving to tradesmen the 
“ benefit of that crcilit which their pro- 
“ perty and their industry jusiilied. The 
“ change of the system, the revulsion from 
“ a state of extensive circulation to a pre- 
“ carious and scanty supply, has materi- 
ally injured men engaged in maiiufac- 
“ tores and commerce, and has produc- 
“ ed a succession of bankruptcies among 
“ bankers, and those dependent on them 
“ for a necessary supply, to keep up the 
“ circulation once put in motion. 'I'lie 
“ patients who had been fed highly, could 
“ not bear to be reduced at once to so 
“ meagre a diet; and whoever will make 
“ enquiries among commercial and raanu- 
“ lacturing classes of the community, en- 
“ gaged ill the home trade, will soon learn 
“ that, with some few exceptions, this 
“ class of the community has gained no 
“ advaiitau-e by the change. The present 
“ unfortunate state of the country pre. 
“ sL'iils the lamentable history of Govern- 
“ menl suing executions for taxes, and for 
“ balances in the hands of receivers, &c. 
“ Unnkers, many of them receivers, are 
“ thus called on to pay the deposits with 
“ them: they again call on their debtors; 
“ and the receivers are using (he harsh 
“ process of extents in aid ; Mortgagees 
“ arc enforcing their securities from the 
“ dilUculty of obtaining interest; and, as* 
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to bankers, from the necessity of having 
ready money, and needy or improvi- 
“dini Miulloid', are levying their rents 
d iip'sesl!! What a wretched and 
me a clioly picture! at a period, too, 
when (he extent of the stamp laws, and 
‘‘ the expence of litigation, have rendered 
“ it more wise to abaiidnn debts of small 
amount, than to incur the loss of a suit 
to recover them. A debt of 20/. is no 
longer worth the ' eriain extra expence 
beyoiul taxed costs, of recovering it. 
** And, that modern production of mis- 
taken liiimaiiity, the Insolvent Debtors’ 
Act, enables the unrighteous or unprin- 
cipled debtor, to treat his creditor with 
** derision and coiiteiiipl ” 

Such, Aincncaiis ; such, Englishmen ; 
such IS the picture which Mr. Pheston 
gives ot th.' ihilwark” at the close of its 
ctruggle against the French lievol ution and 
against the “’successful example of Demo* 
rratic Rebellion” in America. It is, in¬ 
deed, oiil^ a part of the picture, which 
this geinleinun has given the world, as 1 
shall show ill a future letter; and,indeed, 
as will be seen from the pamphlet itself, 
when it is lepuhlisliedin America^ as 1 will 
take cuio it shall. So, you see, Mr. 
Fkeston, that ^ou are in the high-road to 
fitme us an author. 1 owe this to you, Sir. 
Graiituc.- clemaiids it at my hands. 1 have 
stood, as a K rioiii hope for a great many 
years. Quite alone ; surrounded by the 
enemy; stiut at from every battery, and 
from bciiiiid every bush; made prisoner of 
vvar ill one iiista.'Ce and only escaped w ith 
the loss of all the cash in my pocket, n ith 
that of no small |>art of iny baggage, and 
with paying a ransom into the bargain. 
Ilow pleasant, therefore, is it to me to see 
myselt, at last, joined by so respectable 
and zealous a combattant, come over a 
volunteer to me from the numerous bat¬ 
talions of the system ! How cheeiing is 
now the prospect! Defection has manifestly 
begun in the enemy’s camp. Come on, my 
lads! Uepaie to my standard. Vou shall 
be well ticated, and shall have promotion 
according to y ou deserts. No corrupt in¬ 
fluence shall iill the posts under my com¬ 
mand ; and, as Mr. Frestox, though not 
a very able co-ailjuior, has led the way, 

I think luysfit i)<>uiid to reward his zeal 
and valour by making him, at once, my 
Lieutenant General. 

To return now to the Chancellor’s ac- 
tount of the RoiemiCy who does not see, 
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that it is impossible for his prospect to be 
fair? Who does not see, that accounts 
made up upon receipts of many quarters 
of back asses.smonts, supposinz them to be 
all correct^ can afford no rational hope for 
the future ? Who docs not see, that the 
export to America is never to be repeated^ 
Who does not know, in short, if he knows 
any thing at all of the way in which these 
accounts are made up, what the whole of 
the statement is, and that, therefore, not 
a word more need be said respecting it. 

But, I put it to any man of common 
sense, whether, if what Mr.Presioii says be 
true ; if his description of the state of pro¬ 
perty and of the distresses of the country 
bo correct, it be possible to collect sixty- 
four or sixty-five millions a year in this 
country. If, as 1:p observes at page 5 of 
his pamphlet, th” country is now placed 
“ in a condition, which makes taxa- 
“ tion that to which the Writer DARKS 
“ not give a name if this be the condi¬ 
tion of the country noic, what must it be 
under the same weight of taxes in a year’s 
time ? Thus far the farmers have been able, 
in general, to draw upon their saved 
money, their live-stock, and their credit, 
to pay the taxes. What are they to do 
when these are exhausted ? JIow arc they 
to pay the taxes then ? If, even now, tax¬ 
ation be such as Mr. Pkestox dares not 
give a name to it ; if it be a thing which he, 
a Member of I’arliament, dares not truly 
describe ; this, while it lets a dismal fact 
as to the present, to escape to ttic world, 
will enable that world to guess pretty 
correctly of what we have to expect in 
future. 

This brings us to the question of the 
standing armjf, and induces us to read 
with great attention the report of the 
Speeches of Yorke and Castlercagh, as ex¬ 
planatory of the real situation of the tight 
little Island, or, rather. Islands, with rc~ 
gard to that army. 

We must, therefore, when we have put 
these reported speeches upon recoid here, 
duty reflect upon their contents, and then 
make the observations that may suggest 
themselves. 1 will insert these speeches 
entire^ to avoid the imputation of garb¬ 
ling, though a small part of each might 
suffice. 

Mr. Yorke protested against the lan- 
guage made use of by Gentlemen on the 
other side of the House, and more espe- 
daily by the Gentleman who had spoken 
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“ last. They wished to have it under* 
stood that the establishment proposed 
this year was a permanent establish* 
meat. Now, if lie had understood his 
Right Honourable Friend, his proposal 
related meiely to the establishment for 
‘‘ the present year, and the permanent 
military establishment was to come af. 
terwards under the consideration of the 
House. After such a war us that in 
“ which we had been engaged, it was 
‘‘ utterly impossible in the first year to up* 
proximate any thing like a permanent 
peace establishment. Was this the case 
“ immediately after the conclusion of the 
“ American war? Mr. Pitt proposed his 
‘‘ permanent peace establishment three 
“ years after the end of (hat war. lie 
hoped that such an important subject 
as that of ihc army would be treated, 
“ when before the lIouKe,Avith all the dis. 
cretio and coolness which it demanded. 
Hitherto the peace establishment has 
“ been formed on so narrow a scale, (hat 
“ most of (he difficulties we had oxperi- 
“ eiiced in the hegiiiiiing of the war, had 
“ arisen from the narrow establishment 
kept up ill time of peace. What he 
‘‘ wished was, not an extensive establish* 
meni, but one sulficient to defend our 
extensivi* |>osscssioiis from the extensive 
dangers to which they were exposed. 
It was impossible, after the difliculties 
“ through which we had struggled, and 
“ coHsiUerinj' the present state of moral 
feeling in the icorld, to have such an 
establishment as that at the end of (he 
“ Amii'icai) war. Let any man look at 
our possi'ssions, and say if it was pos* 
sible to have suc h an establishment now 
“as we had in I7y0. After what had 
“ passed in Kuinpe, it would he a long 
“ time before mens' minds could be com- 
“ posed to a state of peace. The peace 
“ we had obtained was glorious—he hoped 
“ it would be permanent—and that the 
“ feelings of mankind would lead them to 
“ abstain from war; but the truest way to 
“ prevent war was to be leell armed [Hear 
“ hearlj. Though the French army was 
“ at present disbanded, wc could not say 
“ that It might not one day rise from its 
ashes ; and were it not for the system 
‘‘ of coeicion now adopted, we might, 
soon see it rise from its ruins. Of the 
“ 90,000 men, 25,000 was for England, 
“ and 25,000 for Ireland, and the remain- 
“ der for our colonies. There was no 
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part of the proposal so painful to him as 
“ that respetting Ireland^ but In the pre- 
“ sent state of that country, ho was afraid 
“ the whole of this amount would be 

found necessary. With respect to the 
“ colonies, he could not conceive that any 
“ considerable reduction could take place 
“ here.’* 

“ Lord C.vsTT-EiiEAau wished to ira- 
“ press on the House what had been alto* 
“ gether lost sight of by Gentlemen on the 
' other side of the House, namely, that 
“ the question of expenditure of the pre* 
“ sent year was totally uncijpiiected with 
“ that of a permanent Peace Establish* 
“ ment, and that cxpencc could not possi* 
“ bly be taken as a criterion of that of 
“ future years. It was only necessary to 
“ re-examine the statements of his Right 
“ Honourable Friend, to see that he had 
“ opened considerable branches of expen- 
“ diturc which could not recur in future 
“ years, and which were as much to be 
“ considered in the light of war ex(}enees 
“ as any of those of last year. It was not 
“ possible that this country, with its force 
“ spread over the globe, could be reduced 
“ at once to a proper Peace Establish* 
“ ment. Even with respect to the forces 
“ in France, for instance, a country at our 
“ very door, they had not been yet re* 
“ duced so long as to enable them to dis* 
“ continue the services of the Militia. It 
“ would still be some time before ihc Mi- 
“ litia could be reduced^ and it would re* 
“quiie still an additional time to bring 
“ home the Navy. He was prepared, 
“ however, to admit with the Right Ho* 
“ iiouraWe Gentleman, that it was only in 
“ the Army (hat any great difference of 
“ opinion could exist, as to the proper ex* 
“ tent of our establishments. With respect 
“ to the 40,000 or 50,000 men to be re- 
“ duced, it was impossible that this reduc- 
“ tioii could fake place without consider. 
“ able time. He could point put 2,200,000 
“ out of the 19 millions, for the expence of 
“ corps which would bo discontinued, as 
“ soon as Government could be enabled. 
“ Anotlier two millions ought to be taken 
“ for the Navy. If there were added 1} 
“ million due to the Bank, two millions 
“ under the head of Ordnance, and one 
“ million of East India Debt, there would 
“ be found in all, at least between eight 
“ and nine millions, which was not con- 
“ nected with the public service of the 
“ year. He deprecated the principle that 
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“ vre were to be the only military power 
“ wlio should nat act on the military prin- 
“ ciplt' uj l erpins up an army which should 
“bftr omi- |iroiM»itioii to that of other 
“ slut s. 'I'lK' Noble l.ord stated, that it 
“ hii'l l>||•n tUx-Iared by Mr. Pitt, that he 
a nothing more than the low 

(•■.(ai/lishm'-nts which he had proposed 
‘‘to this cituntry in —a jear when 

“ another great Slatisman^ Air. liurke, 
“ had decliiri‘d Fiance to lie blotted from 
“ the luce of Kurope. If the House rellecl- 
“ cd on ail the strong measures to which 
“ they ha<l been reduced, to obtain that 
“army which had coiuiuered peace for 
“ the , they would be cautious how far 
“they propoied an undue reduction if 
“ our establishments. 'I'liese eslablisli- 
“ ments would give them such an army at 
“ the commencemnit of a zcar, as could 
“ intt be obtained in this country with- 
“ out long and painful exertions. In 
“ 1802, after the peace of 1801, the 
‘‘ foice pioposed for Ireland was 23,000, 
‘‘ and that for (In at Britain 47,000. In 
‘‘ the slate of that country, which was not 
“ politically hut socially agitated, no great 
‘‘ change in the establishment could well 
“ take place. That for Britain was con- 
“ sideiably lower now than it was in 1802, 
“and indeed it was lower t/ia// 

“ rcipurcd, wei-o it not considered that 
the force in France teas ulxcays at our 
“ voiinnand, or was at least an advanced 
“ guard of uur army. But he would ask, 
“ could the same foices suffice for us now 
“ when our establishments were so many', 
“ us sufficed when they w ere so few ? w -.uld 
“they fear down establishments which 
“ had bi'eii reared at so n>uch cxpcnce- - 
“ the Ordnance, the Militaiy Schools, 
“ the Bock Yards, &c. ? Every thing in 
“ the coiintiy xcas totally altered since 
“ 17!i2, and we could not nots return to 
“ our former state. We ought not alone 
“ to look at the question merely in an eco- 
“ nomient point of view, but to adopt a 
“ mor enlarged and st.’.tesman-like dc- 
“ termination. The intei'nnl duty of Great 
“ Britain alone required a force of be- 
“ tween 13 and 1-1,000 men for dock- 
“ yards and garrisons, &c.; and a great 
“ lyart of our revenue depended on having 
such a force. If the Jlouse, therefore, 
“ were determined to feed, what he coiisi- 
“ dered the worst features of the country, 
“ by hollow declamations about economy, 

. “ they would lose more in the revenue 


“ than they would gaiu by any saving— 
“ [ Hear, hear, hear ! J Tlie llou.se ought 
“ also to consider, that supposing the es> 
“ tablishmeiit 97,000, it never could be 
“ kept up to within a tt'iith of the nominal 
“ amount, and that the deficiency would 
of course hav« to fall on the service at 
“ home. Tlipy were to consider, too, that 
“ it was not merely the number of men— 
“ the pay had also been doubled since 1792 
‘‘and the&c. highly increased. 
“ He deprecated any ha'ty conclusions on 
“ this subject, calculated to make tlio 
“ country feel that there was only one ob- 
“ jpct neei’^sary, a reduction of oui tax- 
“ alion [^/icrtf .' Acrtr 1] The Hoiiouiable 
“ Gentleman (Mr. Brougiiam) wlio had 
“ claimed tlie reduction of all our war 
“ taxes, amounting to 21 millions, in pei- 
“ formance of the pledge to the couii- 
“ tiy, by proving too much, had jiioved 
“nothing at all.—This measure would 
“ only involve the country in ruin." 

Thus, then, there is no disguise. The 
whole intention is plainly and boldly' 
stated ; and now we liave only to observe 
upon the ualuic of that intention us thus 
exposed to us in the most frank munner. 
But, as such obsevvalions wnuld bo super- 
tluous in Fiigland, they will be published 
only in America. 

„ >Vm. C'obbftt. 


Co'imon’s Dr.uvTi; on thk 1st Fkb. 

( Covlinnul Jrnm Pu^'c 193.) 

If tJiis odious tax could be dispensed 
with—if there wcie any other means of 
going on without it, no man in his senses- - 
still It'ss w (luld the Right Ilonouiublc Gen¬ 
tleman, on the very first opening of I’arlia- 
moiit, intimate an intention of leiiowiiig it. 
Sueli an intimation sniely could aiisc only 
from the consciousness of (hcie being no 
other possibility ofcairyiiig on tlKTinanciiil 
nfl'airs of the country. lle(.\Ir.B.) bawever, 
dill trust, that this <‘iiily hint, which had 
been so plainly and unequivocally given of 
this intciilion of Government, would net 
be lost upon (hose Gentlemen who were 
Alembi rs of I’arliament—at least those 
who had constituents—[A loud laugh, and 
cries of Hear, hear! from both sides of 
the House^: and ho confidently hoped to 
hear of those steps being adopted whieh 
were takoM last year, with such final and 
complete success, [Hear, hear!]and which, 
if followed this year, would perhaps have 
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ivstrairied the Chancellor of theBxcliequer [ 
from $;iviiig this notice. With respect to 
all tin' oJliiT hurtlions observed upon by 
his 11 II Jiiiible Friend near him, he could 
only -.I,, lint m* most entirely cnncuncd 
III till.. ‘ «l)'<’i \aiioiiv. He reserved liim- 
selfjiiovi \ r, ii|)nn those various branches 
of tlic ii.iiioiial tin.u.ces, until they should 
be bi'oiiglu in ib tail under llie considera¬ 
tion ol the ilou'C. 'i'hc Honourable Cen- 
tleman opposite «uppo.<cd that there Mere 
no meiuis of relieving the landed interest, 
because their atVaiis More so inteiMoven 
M'ilh the national pro>perity, (hat it Mas 
impossible to sepaia<e them from other 
objects, liul lie (Mr. IJ.) could not help 
expn ssiiig a hope that (ho Right Honour¬ 
able Gcutlemaii o,ipo-i1e Mould speedily 
find that tliere Mine means of separating 
them, anil (hat some seasonable relief 
M'onld he allorded to the distresses M’ith 
M'liicii so important a part of the commu¬ 
nity Mas atllicted. I'lic Right Hon. Ccii- 
tlemaii had alluded to some Ijrnnches of 
the revenue Mliich he intimated would mi- 
ilcrgo revision and retrenchment.-- [ Here 
the Chancellor of tin* Rxchequer uttered 
ioint; negative exjiressions. 1 — Fioin the 
manner of the Right lion. Gentleman, he 
must presume that the disapjauintmciit of 
his hopes upon (his subject Mould be more 
general than he had expected. He had coii- 
volcd himsi'ir M’ith the thought, (hat tlif 
Riglit Hon. Gentleman would scriou'^ly 
set about a levisal of some part of the re- 
icniieund riiiance, M'ith a vien to mitigate, 
as much as possible, (he severity of those 
taxes now imjioscd upon the country. Was 
It then to lie understood that not only half 
the I’ropcrty Tax, but alt the other War 
Taxes Mere to (jc continued ? Was the I 
louiitry to uiiderstaiid from (he Chancel- ! 
lor of the Exc'ieiiuer, (hat at a season 
when grain was almo-jt a drug in the mar¬ 
kets, and when corn was not only at the 
lowest price, but for wbicli no price could 
In; obtained at all; and Mrhen (he most 
giicvoiis burthens were imposed upon (he 
barley growers, was it to be said, that un¬ 
der such circumstances the War Alalt Tax 
was to be continued? Was it to be said 
that the landholders were still to pay 5 per 
cent. Property Tax, and endure, in times 
of peace, all the hardships to nliich (hey 
had been exposed in war? Was the Malt 
Tax at 38s. per quarter laid on during (he 
war, still to continue during |)eace ? If this 
were to be the state of things, be trusted 
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(he House would not separate without 
hearing a notice from some of his honour¬ 
able friends, who were conversant with 
(his subject, for bringing the question p/ 
malt tax immediately under the considera¬ 
tion of the House. But there were other 
matters independent of the subject of re¬ 
duction in the (axes, to which he hoped 
tlieatfention of Parliament wouldbespeed- 
•'y called. If (he amendment of his ho- 
iioiirahle friend were carried to night, the 
I-Ii»n‘c would pledge itself speedily to take 
under iti consideration the state of the 
country. He doubled not that one of the 
first objects of tlicir inquiry would be those 
laws which prevented the exportation of 
some of the most importMiit staple commo¬ 
dities of the country. He tru'.ted also that 
the state of the usuiy laws would be 
brought under consideration with the like 
celciity; for there was no subject more 
deserving the interposition of Parliament. 
Most of those haidships and dilliculties to 
which (he commercial interests of (he 
country had been exposed, derived their 
origin from the operation of these laws. 
There were various other subjects, un¬ 
necessary for him to allude to at pre.scnt, 
which were equally pressing upon the 
notice of (he llou'-e—he would only in¬ 
stance (ho state of the poor laws, as they 
respected the equalization of rates. All 
that he Mas desirous of urging upon the 
notice of the House at present m as, (he 
absolute necessity of redeeming (heir 
pledge, by immediately entering into that 
enquirv, Mliich Mas of all otiicis (he most 
important—namely, into the ttafe of fi- 
imnces,—and by thus shewing to (he 
country (hat their conditieii was not ab¬ 
solutely hopeless—and (bat the promises 
of Parliament were not mere empty sounds 
without meaning. Hefore lie concinded, 
he begged to allnde to one part of the 
Honourable Gentleman’s speech opposite, 
and the more so, because it formed a part 
of the \ddress under consideration. He 
meant that part which pledged tin- House 
to measures of economy. That -'nit of 
(ho Address and Speech of (he Heroiir- 
able Gentleman must be taken t< mean— 
such a rigorons investigation of •he amount 
of our enormous establishment- both at 
home and abroad, as would lead in (his 
result; that onr expences woidd be (re¬ 
duced to the smallest amouni possible,# 
consistent with our existence. For it was 
a robbery of the peojtle of this country—■ 
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it was a cniol mockery of their safTerings, 
to toll ihi'm, after 25 years of distress and 
mi'-'iy, .-iiid when the long looked for 
peace was at length arrived, that they 
were still to endure the cxpenccs of war, 
without the henctits of peace; and for 
what puipose? For the purpose of securing 
the cessi-in of new islands, of appointing 
new go v(>riiors, new secretaries, new clerks, 
of estahliMliing new sources of patronage, 
new raiises of alarm to the people, and 
new (juarters from which danger may l>e 
portended to their rights. [Hear, hear!] 
The Right Honourable the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had expressed a hope that 
when the estimates came to be laid before 
the House, (ieiitlemcii would not content 
themselvf s with considering them en masse, 
but would tiini their attemtion to items. 
The Honourable and Learned Gentleman 
conciud''d by cordially supporting the 
Ameiiflment. [Hear, hear!] 

Lord Milton was anxious to state in a 
few words the grounds of his vote. If any 
thing could hare induced him to support 
the amendment, it would have been the 
speech of his Honourable and Learned 
Friend who bad just sat down. But it 
appeared to his lordship, as the House was 
at present situated, that the Address pro¬ 
posed by the Honourable Baronet con- 
tained all the pledges which it was neces¬ 
sary for the House to give, lie agreed 
with his Honourable and Learned Friend, 
that the time would come when it would 
be necessary for the House to manifest its 
sentiments, not in speeches but in acts. 
The time would come when it would be 
necessary to enter into every article of 
expence and retrenchment; and it would 
well become the House, if those matters 
were to come under the consideration, not 
of one committee, but of several, which 
might sit up stairs; for indeed, the subject 
branched into so many multifarious rami¬ 
fications, that it would be impossible for 
the House, sitting in a body, to take it into 
their serious consideration. One of his 
objections to the amendment proposed 
was, that it appeared to go rather too far, 
and to hold out pledges which it would be 
impossible for the House to realize. No¬ 
thing was more, dangerous, and in his 
opinion more mischievous, for.this House 
to do, than to hold out pledges for any 
of its solemn and deliberate acts, of which 
there was not a fair prospect of their 
being able to redeem. Speaking, how- 
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ever, as an individual, he did entertain 
considerable hopes, that by proper atten¬ 
tion to these subjects, the expectations of 
the people might be much more effectually 
realized, than the House had reason to 
hope from what had been held out by the 
Chancellor of (he Exchequer. Indeed, 
upon this subject he was rather jealous 
of a particular part of the Speech, to 
which the House as yet had not sullicientiy 
adverted. He iiicaiit that expression of 
the Speech which talked of “ the high 
station which we maintain amongst (he 
nations of FiUro]ie.” Hu should like to 
know what was the secret cxplaiia(ioii 
which the Ministers might give of that 
sentence. Did they mean by that, that 
Great Britain was to become a great mili¬ 
tary Power—that she was to vie with 
Austria, France, and the other great mi¬ 
litary Powers of the Continent, in military 
strength and reputation ? If that were the 
case, he must indeed say, that the present 
was a new era in the history of (he coun¬ 
try. It would be one of the greatest mis¬ 
fortunes that could befal the country, if 
she were to be held out as a great military 
power. That liad not hitliorto been our 
character, and he very much doubted whe¬ 
ther, if we assumed that shape, it would 
be possible for us to maintain our liberties 
at the same time. [Hear, heai-IJ —lie felt 
extremely anxious upon this subject, be¬ 
cause it was impossible not to sus|>ect that 
in a certain quarter, a peculiar love of 
these sort of establishments existed, which 
it ought to be the business of (his House to 
check and controul. And he hoped when 
the time came, that the Honourable Ba¬ 
ronet him.self who had moved the Address, 
would lend his hand, not only towards an 
economical administration of the funds, 
but that he would interfere, as far as in 
him lay, to lessen this class of cxpciiccs, 
which might be added to the burthens 
of the country. One was full as neces¬ 
sary as the other; and If the Honourable 
Baronet thought that he should satisfy 
his spCv'ch of (o-iiigM, hy merely adven¬ 
ing to the economical administration of 
the supplies which this House might vote, 
he (Lord M.) apprehended the Honour- 
able Baronet would not give that satisfac¬ 
tion to his constituents which he had 
expressed his desire to give, and which 
ha was sure he felt as much as any Mem¬ 
ber of the House did. He had heard to¬ 
night, for the first time, that an intention 
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existed of continuing the Property Tax. Mr. Preston drew a feeling pietnre of 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had not the present miserable state of the landed 
indeed stated whether his plan was to interests of the coniitry, and warmly sup- 
have a limited duration. But the Right ported the Amendment. 

Uonoorable Gentleman would recollect Sir Sahueu Romilly said, that how- 
that his declaration of to-night was di- ever desirous he was to go into a conside- 
rectly contrary to the positive expectations ration of those topics relotivc to the fo- 
he had held out last year. The decia- reign policy of this country, he should for 
ration then was—“ Only give us the Pro- the present abstain from the indulgence of 
pertyTaxforotieycar,justto wind up the that desire, from a persuasion that he 
expenccs of the war, and we will be satis- should have frequent op[ior(unilies here- 
fied.” lie (Lord M.) wished now to i-i'ler of discussing that subject. The 
know whether the Property Tax was to speech, however, of his Right Honourable 
be given to wind up the expences of the Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
war, or whether it was to be looked to rendered it impossible for him to give a 
as a source of permanent revenue? This silent vote in favour of the Amendment 
was a point upon which he should wish to that had been proposed. At least he was 
be informed, in order tliat the country desirous of not having it supposed that he 
might have the consolation of knowing had approved of all the sentiments which 
the worst they had to expect. There had been expressed on the other side of the 
were other subjects which might be dis- House. No doubt in a great part of the 
cussed upon the present occasion, as grow- speech of the Honourable Gentleman op¬ 
ing out of the treaties; but as they had positc, he most cordially concurred. He 
not yet been laid before the House, he agreed with him in rejoicing at our having 
thought the House would do well to satisfy at length obtained peace.—He agreed with 
itself fully upon these points ; for he cod- him in thinking that peace was most desi- 
fessed enough could not be expected from rabie, in an abstract sense, but without 
the meagre Address which had been pro- reference to the particular circumstances 
posed and the still more meagre Speech under which the peace was obtained. The 
uttered by Hie Honourable Gentleman, expressions also of the Honourable Gen- 
It was a notorious fact, that Iho Treaty of tleman’s condolence upon the lamented 
Peace between this country and France, indisposition of his Majesty,—a subject 
and the other Treaties connected with it, interesting to every body,—most heartily 
had been signed two or three months, and met with his approbation, for it was a 
the ])copIe of this country knew their con- matter upon which no one could entertain 
tents only tlirougli the medium of the Rhe- a different opinion. He (Sir S.) was cer- 
iiish Mercury. Surh was the state in which tainly far from desiring a premature dis- 
his Majesty’s Ministers placed the people of cussinn ; hut he must say, that though he 
Great Britain ! It had been thought a good acquiesced in the eulogium upon the glo- 
thing to obtain peace; but much of the rious victories that had been obtained, he 
merits of the peace must depend upon the could not concuringiving that unqualified 
nature of if, the means resorted to for approbation of the cause, as expressed in 
obtaining it, and (ho securities provided the Address. It seemed to him extraor- 
for its retention. He (Lord M.) would dinary that this House should, as it were, 
not admit the comparison between the be unanimous in silent approbation, or, at 
framers of the Treaty of Uti-ccht and least, that they should concur in adopting 
those of the Treaties alluded to; but in that new system of policy which his Ma- 
saying this he must not be taken to ap- jesty’s Ministers had adopted recently, in 
prove the Treaty of Utrecht. It had been contradiction to their own refloated decla- 
said by the highest authorities that that rations. Down to the moment when the 
was a Treaty disgraceful to this country. House last separated, his Majesty’s Mi- 
Thc Noble Lord concluded by voting for nisters had always declared that the war 
the Address, in preference to the Amend- was carried on against Bonaparte indivi- 
ment, for Hie reason before stated, that he dually, and those immediately connected 
thought it not prudent to hold oat pledges with him ; and they took occasion repeat- 
which could not be redeemed, or make ediy to deny imputations to the contrary 
promises ad captandem which might be of this, which had come from this side of ^ 
broken. the Housej by saying that they did hot 
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make war upon France to compel hor 
against her will to admit upon tlie Throne 
the present reigning Family. Since the pro¬ 
rogation of Parliament, however, this new 
policy had not only been adopted but avow¬ 
ed, and the war commenced for the purpose 
of dispossessing Bonaparte of the 'I'Jrroiie. 
J3rUish and foreign armies had united their 
clForts, for the sole purpose of placiirg the 
Bourbon Family upon (he Throne of 
France, without regard to the wishes, the 
desires, or the feelings of the French na¬ 
tion. lie, for one, could not concur in 
the approbation which had bi:en expressed 
of that new policy. It was not necessary 
for him now to enter into a full discussion 
of the impolicy, the infidelity, and the in¬ 
justice of this measure ; for the time would 
come, when he should have the opportu- 
nity.of a more elaborate expression of bis 
dissent from such a policy. For the pre¬ 
sent he should only observe, that, as it 
appeared to him, iro new ground had oc¬ 
curred sittce the last meeting of I’arlia- 
ment, to justify the change in the deter¬ 
minations expressed hy the British Govern¬ 
ment, upon this important subject. No 
change of circumstances had occurred 
when they thought proper to avow this 
new system—nothing whatever had oc¬ 
curred to authorize them in adopting a 
policy, which till the mointtrl it was em¬ 
braced, they had strenuously deprecated. 
It might be proper to call the recollectiort 
of the House, that about nine months sirtce 
a letter arrired in this country from Lord 
Clancarty, addressed to the Noble f-ord 
opposite, which shewed, that even at that 
late period, a distinct intimation wasgivert 
to Boiiapar'te that rruthing was farther from 
the intentions of the British Governmertt 
than to take part in restorirrg Louis J8th 
to the throne of France. Tiiis determina- 
tion was expressed repeatedly from lire 
Convention of St. Cloud, downeretr to the 
Victory of Waterloo ; and even when the 
deputatiorr was sent from the Provtsiottal 
Gurerument of Paris, to his Grace the 
Duke of Wellington, the like assurances 
attd declaration wci'c made by that Noble 
Duke. A distinct iutimation was given to 
the five Deputies sent on that occasion, 
that the British Government intended not 
to interfere in any way whatever with the 
internal affairs of France. However, from 
the time of the Convention taking place, 
a totally new policy was adopted. If it 
‘ wett to be said, that that new policy was 
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adopted because the British Government 
found itself in a new situation, in which 
tifrv found that policy neicssary, he (Sir 
S.)mu'itsay, that the strongest lepioach 
was due to Ministers for not having kept 
Iheir word- with the French nation. It 
seemed to him, that Ministers had acted 
most leprehensibly in this part of their 
conduct. 

Lord Castlereaoh rose, he said, not 
with a view to protract the debate, hut to 
make a few observations upon the language 
held by some Gentlemen on the other side. 
That those Gentlemen might differ from 
him upon the merits of the ^ate Tieaty 
when laid before the House, and brought 
under discussion, he was prepared to ex¬ 
pect, and he would always be disposed to 
treat any difference of opinion upon that 
or any other subject with deference and 
respect, while he would be i.'udy to enter 
into the fullest consideration of any diili- 
culty that affected the country. But he 
could not on this occiision silently over¬ 
look the language of despondency which 
the House had that night heard, especially 
from the Honourable and Learned Gen¬ 
tleman (Mr. Brougham); nor couUl he 
forbear to animadvert upon the disposition 
which tl)c House witnessed, to tiaiisfer at¬ 
tacks from the Ministers of Great Britain 
who were present and responsible for their 
actions, and ready to defend themselves, to 
foreign independent states, which, what- 
ever might hii the system of their Govein- 
inents (with which, by the way, we hud no 
right to interfere), were in amity with this 
country. [Hear, hear! from the Mini¬ 
sterial side.] This disposition to abuse 
foreign gov4*rnmenfs proceeded, pcriiaps, 
from a want of materials to indulge in the 
favorite .system of abusing the Admlnis- 
traiioii of the Government of this countrv. 
[Hear, hear! on the Ministerial side.] 
With respect to the Learned Genllemairs 
comment upon the Address, it was a mis¬ 
take to state that that Address did not 
propose to pledge the House to any thing. 
For without entering into any consider¬ 
ation of (he details of the late Treaty, 
wliicit was to be reserved for the discussion 
of another day, he could not hesitate to 
say that the Address proposed to con. 
gratulate the I'hrone upon the conclusion 
of a peace so glorious in all Us character, 
so important in all its results, and so satis- 
factory in the accomplishment of all the 
great objects of the war, as this countrv 
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had never before witnessed. Then, ns to 
the despondency upon which (he Learned 
Gentleman dwelt, he would ask, where 
was the justiliablc ground for such gloomy 
tones? That some change should take 
place in (he situation of any country, and 
especially in a community whoso interos(s 
were so complicated as those of Great 
Britain, upon a transition from war to 
peace, was naturally to be expected. But 
the change which this country had wit¬ 
nessed from the late peace, was dilfeient, 
widely didcront, indeed, from that which 
must have resulted from any of tic* Trea¬ 
ties which Gentlemen on the other side so 
eagerly pressed Government to conclude 
at ditlerPiit periods of the war. lie 
agreed with his Learned Friend (the 
(Miancellor of the Exchequer) upon the 
importance of considciing our internal 
situation, but he saw nothing in that situa¬ 
tion to create dismay, much less that do- 
spair which some Gcntlomtn seemed 
anxious to excite. It was impossible to 
conduct the country, from a war so pecu¬ 
liar ill its nature, and so prolonged in its 
duration, to a state of peace, without ex- 
Iierieiu iiig an extraordinary change. 'Fhe 
very tiansition topeacefromthe prosperity 
of the war, for (lie war had been produc¬ 
tive of uiiexampletl prospeii<y in every 
biauch of our ti ade anil commerce, must give 
biith to very material alleratioiis. Thetian- 
sport of indiistiy and capital, from thecir 
cumstances of n.ir, to the new situation 
into which tlie country had entered, must 
occasion re-iiilts, such .as o'cry thinking 
man, aware of the consequences attend int 
upon any countr> in passing from war to 
peace *.\:is piepaied to expert. But still 
the etlrets of (he rliange that etlecfed (his 
eouotry nere cxfreinel} exaggerated by 
(he J.i'iiini’d Gentleman, lie was aware 
that the distresses of the country, which 
he was not dispo'-ed to dispute, should be 
fairly stated to Parliament, in order that 
they might be fully considered, and every 
practicable remedy applied. It was only 
against (he exaggeration of these distresses 
that he protested, and he contended that 
they were not such as to ftxcu«e any 
attempt to damp the congratulation which 
it was proposed (o otl’er to (he throne, 
upon the elo«’c of a war distinguished by a 
degree of energy, exertion, and glorious 
achievement on the part of the country, 
far exceeding that xvhicli lielonged to any 
war in which we had ever been engaged in. 
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[Hoar, hear!] But xvhen Gentlemen 
would dispose the House to a gloomy 
vitw of the state of the country at present, 
he would ask them to turn their attention 
to, and compare its circumsiances at the 
close of any former war. l^et (hem look, 
for instance, to our condition ai the ter¬ 
mination of the American war. (\>uld (he 
speech from the throne of that day con¬ 
gratulate Parliament upon the pro'-perity 
o' any branch of our commerce. n'.iuu- 
factures, or revenue? What a contrast 
then did the speech uiiicli (he llous" had 
that day heard, atford for the satisfaction 
of Pailiainent and the country ! Eor that 
speech congratulated Parliament upon the 
nourishing state of our commerce, manu¬ 
factures and revenue. Any failuie or 
deeay was indeed only fo he wiiiies-ed in 
our agriculture—but even in (hat branch he 
trusted li" should he nhie lo prove, that 
the falling oil was owing lathei lo tem¬ 
porary than to permanent eaiei's- The 
speech certainly omitted any allusion to 
the arts, which were, no doubt, iliawii on 
by the learned Gentleman mereix (or the 
purpose of amplifieatien. But wi.atever 
were the dilTicuHie'. of the eoiintry, he 
trusted the House would mei t lliem with 
the same temper and manliinss which 
distinguished its eonduct ond* r iln* pie>- 
sure of all (he ealamities of war. and iii- 
stf'ad of indulging ilespondei cy, second 
the wisdom and (iimness of his Majesty’* 
Government, in providing for ihe per¬ 
manent interest ef the Empire. 'J'liat 
every distress whirh disturbed the eouii- 
try was merely lempornry, and would be 
soon remedied. In* fi-lt (he fullest pei- 
suasioii, and (hat tlieie was nogiouiid for 
despoiideney* most satisfactoi ily iip)>eaied 
from the state of our revenue, the growing 
produce of which furmshed coiielusive 
evidence of the moans and improving re¬ 
sources of the country. But similar evi¬ 
dence was deducible from the account of 
our exports and imports. For, hence it 
appeared, that while the export of our 
mniiiifactures in the year ending 'ii Octo¬ 
ber, ISI4, amounted to 37,100,OOOL 
oiTiciiil value, which was very I'lilc dif¬ 
ferent from the real value, (he expf iS foi 
the year ending in ()c(ober, 1815. exceed¬ 
ed 42,400,000/. Thus our evpoi(- uKhin 
the year had advanced 5,300,00(J’. . did 
this contrast furnish any ground for de¬ 
spondency or gloom ? 'I'licre had been • 
some falling off in the customs, but that 
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deficiencj was mora than coTered by the 
produce of the excise rerenuet the com* 
parative increased amount of which within 
the last quarter ending the 5th of January, 
1816, afforded ample testimony in con¬ 
tradiction to those who alleged the gene¬ 
ral distress of the country. For the pro¬ 
duce of the excise was a test of uiidiminish- 
ed consumption. The war taxes also were 
steady in their produce, as the falling off 
on the whole for the last year did not 
amount to 200,000/. With these, such an 
extraordinary increase of foreign com¬ 
merce, and such a proof of undiminished 
domestic consumption, lie would ask again, 
where was the ground for desponding 
merely because our agricultural interests 
had receired some check, which he trust¬ 
ed would be soon remored ? 

With regard to the Property Tax, he as¬ 
sured the House, that he in concert with 
all his Majesty’s Ministers, would hare 
felt extremely glad if that tax could hare 
been altogether repealed—but he hoped 
that Parliament and the public would not 
be disposed to undervalue the reduction 
which it was proposed to make in that 
tax. It would be recollected, that last 
year the whole of this tax was asked for 
with a view' to enable (lorernment to wind 
up .the expences of (he war, but in con¬ 
sequence of the general disposition against 
it, the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
under the necessity of taking no less than 
7,000,000/1 from that fund, to which the 
country owed the establishment nf its 
greatness and sustenanceof its supern'iity: 
the discussion, however, upon the contiiiu- 
ance of any part of the Property Tax 
would belong to another day. But in 
the mean time he thought it proper to 
state, that bis Majesty’s Government did 
not feci itself excluded from resorting to 
any other financial measure in lieu of the 
Property Tax, should an improved price 
of the Funds, and the general circum¬ 
stances of the country, appear to justify 
the alternative. But he hoped the House 
would sanction the resolution which his 
Majesty’s Government had in its wisdom 
adopted, not to touch the Sinking Fund— 


not to interfere with that wise system of 
finance, to which the countiyr owed such 
important obligations. Sneh an interfer¬ 
ence, indeed, could never be deemed justi- 
(lable, unless called for by imperious 
circumstances. After repeating thegrounds 
of congratulation to which the Speecli 
from the Throne adverted, and repeating 
his objections to the desponding language 
urged on the other side of the House, the 
Noble Lord stated the desire of his Ma¬ 
jesty’s Government, that (he distress of 
the country should be amply investigated, 
and every practicable relief afforded. 
But he hoped and trusted, that among the 
means of relief it never would be pressed 
upon Parliament to withdraw taxation 
from any one branch of the communit}’, to 
the prejudice of the general interest; and 
in the solicitude to miti-t^ate or remove 
temporary distress, no measure would be 
adopted likely to reduce the resources 
necessary to sustain the permanent sccu- 
I rity and exalted rank of (he Empire, ami 
to enable us to preserve the peace of the 
Continent, which the glorious exertion of 
British valour, and the judicious applica¬ 
tion of British resources, had so materially 
contributed to establish. [Hear, hear !] 

Mr. HoitNEn felt himself called upon 
by one observation of the Noble Lord, 
to state distinctly that in the rote which 
he proposed to give in support of the Ad¬ 
dress, he should not think himself pledged 
to any opinion upon the merits of the 
treaty, to which it referred. Upon that 
treaty, indeed, neither he nor the Hou.oe 
could form any judgment until the terms 
of it were ofTicially communicated. There¬ 
fore he could not concur in the Noble 
Lord's assertion, that it was a glorious 
peace. He approved of (he peace, be¬ 
cause iie rejoiced in the termination af 
the war—but he protested in the inter¬ 
pretation of the Noble Lord, that in vot¬ 
ing for an address of congratulation upon 
the conclusion of the peace, he was pre¬ 
cluded from criticising the conditions of 
that peace. 

(To he Continued.) 
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fn/iciAitir, Fib. iHd, 1016. 

At a time when so many impoitant 
matters press forward for notice, I am 
sorry to hare to disappoint, thoue:lt only 
for a week, any expectations wlii-' li may 
hare been formed with regard to my ex¬ 
ertions. But, on Tuesday, when 1 was 
about to begin the performance of my 
weekly labours, 1 saw, by accident, in 
the Morning Chironicle, an Advertise¬ 
ment of a requisition, and of a notice of 
the High SherriF, for calling together the 
County of Southampton (commonly calleit 
Hampshire) for the purpose of petitioning 
against the present burthensoine system of 
Taxation generally, and especially against 
the Property 'fax and thf t'htr Tax on 
.Vialt. 1 felt a very strong desire to beat 
this Meeting, and thought, that, if [ 
thereby lost the time necessary for writiug, 
1 should, perhaps, os well consult my duly 
towards iny readers, by obtaining a know¬ 
ledge of tlic real state of this county, and 
by being able to speak with confidence, as 
to the sentiments of the peepic here .—[ 
should, if the post would allow me the 
time, or if 1 were not compelled so soon to 
leave Winchester, give my readers some 
account (and very amusing it would be) of 
the conduct of the Ahertff, upon this oc¬ 
casion. The Resolutions which weref~ 
nal/j/pas.iedy will be inserted here.. But, 
after these had been moved, 1 moved, as 
an amendment, another set of Resolutions, 
which were seconded by Mr. Hunt, 
which this Sherilf, this Bosanquet, re¬ 
fused to put to the Meeting! A long and 
violent altercation ensued upon this point. 
’Till, at last, after a very manly and 
very eloquent speech from the Earl of 
Caernarvon, duriug which he protested 
in the strongest terms against the conduct 
of the Shcritf in presuming to take upon 
hhn to dictate to me what Resolutions I 
should move, my Resolutions, in the form 
•f an amendment, teere put, though this 
Bosanquet bad declared, over and over 
again, that he never would suffer them to 
be put. The made some shuffling 
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excuses; but, finally he put them; and 
having so done upon a shozo of holding 
u-^ hats, he aeknowleged, that the num¬ 
bers appeared to him to be so nearly, for 
and against, that he was unable to decide. 
He, tlien, divided the Meeting, sending 
the ayes to the right and the noes to the 
left. After the sides had met again there 
was still some doubt. A second division 
took place; and ther, he decided, that 
my resolutions were lost. —Now, this is 
very important indeed ; because it clearly 
shows, that good principles are making 
great progress oven in Hampshin*.—Tlie 
resolutions, which wore moved by the 
G’entlprnei), at the head of whom was 
my Lord Caernarvon, were as follows : 

“ At a General Meeting of the Gentle- 
“ men, Cleigy, Freeh-dders, and Inhabi- 
“ tantd of the County of Hants, ei-nvened 
“ by the High Shcritf, in the Shire Hall of 
“ the said County, on Wednesday tk- ‘2lst 
“ of February, 181t>, 

“ The High Sheriff in the chair; 

Resolved, 1. That the exigi-ncics of 
“ the late War for the defence and preser- 
“ vation of his Majesty’s Crown', and the 
“ religion, law-, libertirs, and properties 
“ of his Majesty’s faithful subjects, were 
“ the causes assigned by the Legislature 
“ for the extraordinary impost, called the 
“ Property Tax. 

“ 2 I’hat, by the express terms of the 
“ several statutes imposing the said Tax, 
“ the faith of the Legislature stands 
“ pledged, that its duration should be li- 
‘‘ mited by the war that gave birth to it; 

the words being as follow (that Is to say) 
“ ‘ the duties herein contained, shall coii- 
“ tinue in force during the present war, 
“ and until the 6tli day of April next, af- 
“ ter the ratification of a definitive Treaty 
“ of Peace, and no longer.’ 

“ 3. That the intention avowed by Mi- 
“ nisters of proposing a further continu- 
“ aiice of the said Tax in this time of pro- 
“ found peace, is indirect violation of the 
‘‘ sacred word and faith of Parliament, 
and in utter disregard of the general 
“ xoice of the people conveyed to the 
‘‘ House of Commons in the last Session. 
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“ 4. That the said Tax is in its nature 
“ partial and oppressive, and in its exocu- 
<‘tioii vexatious, inquisitorial, and d!>s> 
trurlive to our peace, happiness, and iii- 
“ dependence; and that no reduction of 
” its rate, or modiheation of its provi- 
sions, c-Mi render it toleiablc to the 
*• feelings, or compatible with the condi- 
tiou of a free people. 

“5. That our objections to (liis obno.xi- 
“ ous measure are (if possible) asj 5 ravated 
“ by the verj painful consideration, that 
“ its continnance appears to be intended 
“ towards the suppoit of a Military Peace 
Establishment of an unexampled and 
“ most alarming 7 na;Jinittnlc^ inconsistent 
“ with onr insular potiaj, and dangerous 
to the liberties o f the people. 

‘‘ (). That the War Tax of Qs. per bush- 
cl on Malt, is a partial and grievous 
prcssuie on those Counties n herein 
“ Barley is the staple arlicb? of produce, 
“ that by deprfssing the market it ope- 
‘‘ lafes as a very iiijurions discouragement 
‘‘ to its growth and to agriculture, and at 
“ the same time greatly enhances the ex- 
*• pences of the Fanner in the maintenance 
of his servants, whilst it amounts to an 
almost total prohihition in the use of 
“ beer, by a very large and meritorious 
‘‘ portion of liis Majesty’s subjects, rianie- 
“ iy, the labouring and poorer classes of 
“ the community. 

“ 7. That a Petition, founded upon the 
‘‘ above Resolutions, be presented to the 
House of Commons, most earnestly 
praying that Jlonourable House to re- 
^’’jectany Bill for the continuance or re- 
ncwal of the said Tax under any foim or 
“ rate, or under any modification what- 
ever; and also praying, that the said 
“ Tax of ‘is. per bushel on Malt, be not 
“ continued hejond the period to which it 
at present stands limited ; and in order 
“ to satisfy the just expectation, and alle- 
viate tlie pressing burthens brought on 
the p''ople by the late war, earnestly also 
praying that Honourable House to en- 
“ force the most rigid system of retrench- 
ment in every department of the State, 
and the settlement of a peace establish* 
nient in every branch of the Goverii- 
upon a basis of the strictest eco- 
** noroy ; and especiallyrf« 7 )rccja//Vig in the 
strongest termSf the ma'intenance of a 
“ large standitig army in time of peace, a 
system ruinoQS to our finances, un- 
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“ known in the best times of the Const!- 
“ tulion, rendered peculiarly unnecessary 
“ now by the depressed condition of 
“ Fratice, and tending to convert onrfree 
“ Coustilulion into a military despotism. 

“ That the Thanks of the Al-ciing be 
“given to the Noblemen and Ccntlcmen 
“ who signed the two Requisitions for 
“ calling it. 

“ And that William Chute, Esq. and 
“ Thomas Freeman Heathcole, Esq. Rc- 
“ presentatives for this county, be in- 
“ structed to present the said Petition to 
“ the House of Commons, and to support 
“ the prayer thereof to the utmost of their 
“ power. 

Resolved, That a similar Petition be 
“ presented to the House of Lords, and 
“ the Earl of Caernarvuii he requested to 
“ present it. 

“Henry Bosanquet, 

“ High Sheiifi'. 

“ Thu Slierifl' having quitted the Chair, 
“ the ThuunS of the Meeting were votecl 
“ him for his readiness in calling the 
“ Meeting.” 

Now, reader, I must first observe, that 
I fake these Resolutions from the Morning 
(Chronicle, and that whoever sent the last, 
that i'<, of thanks to the Siieriif at the 
Meeting, sent a positive falshood. No 
such motion was made to the Meeting ; no 
man, wlio had heard what had passed, 
would have dreamt of making such it mo¬ 
tion. I call ipoii any one of (he five or 
six thousand people, who W‘tnessed the 
reprobation of this man's co nduct, and 
who heard him, at one time threateu to 
dissolve the Meeting, and, at another, to 
call in the aid of the constables; I call 
upon any one of this largeaiid most respect¬ 
able Meeting to say, who speaks the 
truth, I or the author of this advertise* 
meiil. Thanks ! He owes it entirely to 
my forbearance, that a vote of ccnsujc 
was not moved, and, I firmly believe, 
carried. If my Lord Caernaivon had not 
interfered, and induced the Sheriff to do 
his duiy, the consequence wayld have 
been, the drawing off of one hatf of the 
Meeting to another place, there to pass 
and sign a petition, containing a protest 
against the conduct of (his Bosanquet, a 
man so completely a stranger to the 
County, so wholly uukuow n, that when he 
began to be troublesome, every man al¬ 
most was whispering his neighbour, ** who 
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“ is lie ? Hlicrc docs l»e live — 
As to my Resolutions, they coutaiiifd 
very little not coiituiiied in those that were 
passed, except a short passage relative to 
the necessity of r^oriw,introduced merely 
parenthetically; and, if Lord Caernarvon, 
or any of the real Country gentlemen, 
who were Mith him, had moved the reso. 
lutions, and had not put the task into the 
hands of a prosing, conceited, and very 
assuming person of the name of Poktal, j 
1 do not much think that there would have 
been opposition enough to go to a division 
But, in a long’Hinded, brielless-luwyer- 
likc, set harangue, of an hour b ug, this 
eternal talker (who was allowed to speak 
seven diflerent times) put forth so many 
absurdities, such mixly-maxty of truth 
and falshood, that it was impossible to 
consent to be of accord w ith him. Kven 
those who hud agreed to support his Re> 
solutions were compelled, for their own 
.'-akes, to disclaim part of his sentiments. 
This ought to operate as a warning to the 
(Gentlemen of tho County, who now be- 
iiin to hCc that they are to be swallowed 
(M.ite np, uiile'.s they make common cause 
witli the iieople ; it ought to operate as a 
warning to them, not to [>lacc their cause 
in such it range hands in future, hut to 
jome forward thcinsehes an<l be tho organ 
of their sentiments. 'I'hey will find, by- 
and-bv, that, if they mean to preserve 
the wreck, this is the way to do it.— 
What a (7 <«m«c, however, in the tone of 
this rowed-down county! List year at 
(his time, 1 could not prevail upon them, 
at a similar Meeting, to say one word 
.about rt standing army. 'I'hey said, by (lie 
mouth of (heir then Shcrifi'(Mr. Norris) 
and by that of the cveilasting Mr. Pou- 
r \i., that tiat subject was not at all con¬ 
nected with (lie continuance of the war- 
taxes. But, iioio they do think that 
it is i and, if they had thought and 
acted with me last year, and the 
whole country had done the same, wc 
never should have heard of this thunder^ 
tug standing army.~\ must now conclude 
for want of time. The Extract from Mr. 
Preston's Pamphlet, which will follow 
this address, is well worthy of the reader’s 
best attention; because, to what it recom- 
niends tee must come. We must go a great 
deal further, indeed; but let us take this 
hist. 


Extract from the Interesting Pam¬ 
phlet of Mr. Preston, ON THE Re¬ 
medies NOW NECI shaky TO CE APPLIlO 
TO OCR nI STRESSED STil1*E. 

“ Portlonists have no other right than 
“ to receive their principal with the stipu- 
lat'^d interest. Their principal is to be 
’ paid in full, and unless their interest 
I “ shall be reduced, the principal, if pay> 
“ able, may be discharged. 

“ Mortgagees will also rec'dve their 
piincipal money without any diminution. 
“ The benefit of existing coiitiacts for in- 
“ (crest at 5 per cent, may, without any 
“ important injury to the measure, be pre- 
“ served. Thus no faith, no contract, 
“ will be broken. 

“ But then the ow’iier of money, or 
“ rather of the debt, or currency, (for 
there is no such thing as money in this 
“ view of things !) will say, 1 am injured ; 
“ though [ receive my 1(X)/. (he value of it 
“ is depreci.itcd. The 100/. are with re- 
“ ference to interest worth only 80/. since 
“ *1 per cent, for 1(X)/. is only oi|uivalent to 
5 per cent, for 80/. lie w ill add, ray in- 
come is reduced from 100/. to 80/. or 
“ one-fifih. liow am I to live? 

“The answers are—Ist. The proprietor 
“ of the land is to give up one-fourth of 
his income, wliile you give up only onc- 
“ fifth. 

“ You are to expect bi'cad and provi- 
“ sioiis, and it is (u be hoped taxes at a 
“ lower rate by one-fourth or one-lifth; 
so that 80/. will buy as many of (be 
comforts and luxuries of life as 100/. 

But he will (hen urge, f want to go 
“ into trade. Then tho answer is—you 
“ are to have your 100/. for all the bene- 
’ fits of trade; and merchants and others 
‘ contend, that rents should be lowered, 

‘ and provisions rendered cheap for the 
“ benefit of trade, &c. 

“ fie will then insist, that he wishes to 
“ buy funded property, and (he price is 
‘ advanced, and the rate of interc.st for 
‘ his money will be reduced. Hitherto, 

^ it may be said, you have shown your 
‘ partiality for mortgage seruiity, rather 
‘ than funded property; and (he advance 
“ of the funds by that proNperity of the 
“ country, at which all aim, would have 
“ placed you, ip reference to the funds, in 
‘ the same condition, as this measure. 

‘ And if he should still further insist, that^ 
//2 
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he-wouild havfi porchasrd in tlic funds 
“ before they advanced, if he could have 
“ had his money, it may in answer be 
“ truly said, this is the only plan by 
svhich he can obtain the payment of his 
money in any reasonable time! But he 
“ may turn round and say, he would have 
“ used the process of the law ; he would 
“ have kept his debtor in prison and fore. 
“ closed the mortgage.—'J’hat wouhl be op- 
“ pressive conduct. Besides, a mortgagor, 
“ who chose to remain in prison, would 
“ easily protect his property, by waiting 
“ for a change of times, lie might also 
be discharged from prison under the In* 
“ solvent Debtors’ Act, and the property 
“ be sold, or rather given away ; and even 
“ if this hard-l>eartcd mortgagee should 
“ purchase the property for the amount of 
“ the mortgage money, is he quite sure he 
would have gained an advantage ? 

“ Finally, he may object, that he would 
“ invest ids money in the purchase of 
‘‘land! See how the account will then 
“ stand— 

“ lOOf. will non purchase 4/. rent. 

“ 100/. will then purchase 3f. rent, 
“and this of rent will be worth (ho 
same money as the 4f. of rent is now 
“ worth. 

Vou wanted land, and you may have 
“ land—and you may liavc the same iden- 
“ti(al laud, in quantity and quality, as 
“ you could now purchase for your 100/. 

“ You wanted an income from land, 
“ and you will have it; you will have 
“ a year income, svril paid, and well se- 
“ cured, and rendered ccjual to 4/. in rcla- 
** live value, instead of having 4/. of rent, 
“ badly paid, and in truth worth only 3/.; 
“ and you are sacrificed only in being de- 
“ prived of the vanity of talking of an in- 
“ come of 4,000/. a year, instead of one of 
3,000/.: both incomes are really the 
“ same in value. But if the land proprie. 
“ tors submit to reduce their incomes 
“ one-fourth for the good of the country 
“ and to allow 5 per cent, to remain the 
“ legal rate ofinterest, then you stand thus : 


“ Your property producing 100 

“ Income is equal to . 2 000 

“ The rent of 100/. from land is * 
“worth . 2,500 

“ In money. The difference in the 

“ land-owner’s faeour is. 500 

While if bii-tent shall be reduced 
“ to 75, being ai 4 to 3 per cent. 


“ then his income is reduced 25 
“ per cent, while your income 
“remains the same, and his es- 


“ (ute, instead of being worth.. 2,500 
“ Will be worth only. 1,875 

“ And he will lose one-fourth of 

“ his capital, or ....... .... 625 

“ And your 2,01X)/. will buy his es- 

“ tate and leave you with .... 125 

“ In your pocket, thus gaining .. 625 


“ If these tables do not prove the jus- 
“ ticc and policy of the plan, then there is 
“ a fallacy which the author has not been 
“ able to detect!! 

“ Besides, the state or government, and 
“ the extent of the national debt, and the 
“ national establishments, require that the 
“ great body of Iand-o\i ners of the country 
“ should not be the only sutlcr»‘rs by so un- 
“ expected a change in the relative, value of 
“ property : and no system could be more 
“ lamentable, though some of the minions 
“ of power think difl’oiontly, than that 
“ the ancient proprietors of the soil, the 
“ country gentlemen and the race of yeo. 
“ men should be reduced to a state of beg- 
“ gaiy or comparative insignificance. No 
“ change would be more injurious to (lif 
“ public creditor, or more completely cn- 
“ danger tlie constitution !! 

“ It will be asked, are rents on exi.sting- 
“ leases to be left at the present amount 
“ for the whole period of the continuance 
“ of these leases! Are rapacious landlords 
“ to avail themselves of high rents merely 
“ because they have found tenants who 
“ have property to answer those rents ? 
“ 'J'he answer is short. A general system 
“of regeneration and restitution should 
“ embrace those eases, which would amply 
“ protect tenants of this description from 
“ oppression. 'IVo regulations called for 
“ by all the principles of commutative 
“justice will afford the neces.sary relief. 

“1st. Authority should be given to 
“ trustees of charities, and other trustees, 
“ and to persons who have the right of 
“ leasing under powers to reduce the rent 
“ to the probable scale of future prices; 
“ and to accept surrenders and grant new 
“ leases to the tenants at such reduced 
“ rents. Croat injustice is now felt to 
“ arise from the want of this authority, 
“by persons who would readily avail 
“ themselves of it. Ijessees should be 
“ enabled to put an end to their leases on 
“ notice for half a year ending with the 
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year, unless the landlord who shall hare 
hcen previously required by a notice in 
writing, shall consent to make an abate- 
‘‘ ment in ihe rent, to the extent of a por- 
“ tion thereof, not exceeding a certain 
*“ aliquot part, to be |>re$cribed by the en- 
“actnifiit; for instance, 25 per cent as- 
suining that to be the general arerage of 
“ tlie scale of reduction. 

On the other hand, it is impossi- 
blc not to feci that the present stale of 
things, and the prospects before us, nill 
in future, as in time past, give to the 
tenantry a decided advantage over the 
landed interest; and it is conlidontly 
“ predicted that the tenantry who can 
stand the shock of the pre^ent crisis, 
will be taking farms at rents governed 
“ by the scale of the present markets, and 
reap, under leases, all the advantages of 
‘‘ those prices, which a ruined agrieulture 
and diminished cultivation will com- 
maud befoic the end of two years. 
Those proprietors who regulate their 
rent', b) a reduction when corn is under 
” the importing sale prices, will best con- 
*• suit their interest ! ! 

With a reduction of rent under pro- 
” per regulations; wilh a commutation of 
a money payment for tithes, and with 
•* relief from the Property Tax as affecting 
the present tenantry, (for as to future 
tenants, a tax on agricultural capital 
“ will be a tax on the land proprietor) and 
M'ith a more equal division of the bur- 
then of the poor rate; and with the 
'• /tome mar/ict properly secured to the 
‘‘ industry of the British farmer; agricul- 
turo will revive, population increase, 

“ and liie country may become more flou- 
“ rishiiig than ever; and bear taxation, if 
it be gradually diminished by the sinking 
“ fund, and a system of economy in the 
“ expenditure. 

“ But above all things, get rid of that 
“ most injurious system which taxes in- 
'' conic in a hundred degrees, meeting it 
“ successively at every point of industry. 

Under the present system the original 
“ income proceediiig from land, which in 
truth is the parent of all wealth; or, to 
‘‘ gratify those who may think differently, 

“ from land, manufacture, or commerce, 
‘•as the three .great sources from which 
‘‘ M calth or income originates; is taxed 
‘‘ about one hundred times in a graduated 
“ reduced scale, until it reaches the per- 
“ .sens wh o, from their poverty, are cx- 


“ emptod from the tax.; but who are made 
to feel it in the reduced means of their 
“ employers, and in the increase of their 
“ own numbers. Follow a rental of 
“ 10,000/. a year into (he various hands 
“ through which it passes. In the iirst 
“degree, (he tax will stand thus: the 
“proprietor 1000/.: the tenant ultra his 
“ 5 per cent, on capita] .500/.; the parson, 
“ the lawyer, the apothecary, steward, 

merchant, manufacturer, 400/.: then go 
“ on to the butcher, shopkeeper, &c. 
“ .300/.: go on again, and take the in- 
“ come of each as made up between thom- 
“ selves 200/.: and this Income Tax will, 
“ if fully collected, be enormous. 

“ 111 this place also it may be worth 
“ while to examine tlie Property Tax, as 
“ evidence of the income and ability of 
“ the country. 

“ Taken at 11,000,(XK)/. a year, the in- 
“ come at 10 per cent, is 140,000,000/. 
“ but as there is a reduced scale for in- 
“ comes under 200/. a year, the income 

may be estimated at 160,000,000/.; 
“ and then there is the singular circum- 
“ stance that Ireland is exempted from 
“ this tax, as if the land proprietors, &c. 
“ of that country had no stake in the ge- 
“ neral welfare!! 

“ But how do you make np this appa- 
“ rent income ? 

“ 1st. You tax the funded proprietor, 

“ who .so far from having any property, 

“ has a charge or debt on the property. 

“ 2d. You tax incomes derivable from 
“ Government, &c. and consequently in- 
“ comes which are derivable from an iii- 
“ eumbrance on property, and not the 
“ fruit of property. 

‘ 3d. You tax farmers, and you have 
“ nearly ruined them by supposing their 
“ profits are equal to three-fourths of the 
“ rental; and during the last two years, 

“ you have taxed them as for profits at 
“ this rate, while the profits of many pre- 
“ ceding years have been lost and sacri- 
“ ficed. 

“ Itli. You tax labor, industry, skill, 

“ &c. exorcised without any capital: thus 
“ the curate of the church, the lawyer, 

“ physician, artist, &c. &;c. though they 
“ have no capital, are taxed for an iii- 
“ come derived wholly out of the income 
“ of others. 

“ 5th. Y'ou very properly tax income ^ 
“ derivable from India, &c. &c. and many 
“ incomes which arc founded on specula- 
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“ tion, and yield 10 per cent, as shares in 
** dock companies, canals, &e. &c. &c. 

“Finally, You tax income derirahle 
“ out ! ineotiip, in every hand throu:>lt 
“wliifi t passes, till it hreomen merely 
“ adr<iii..(etothe9ustcnanceof life; iiame- 
“ ly, (in' a year, or 12/. a year for each 
“ of a fainil) of five, or S</. a day ! 

Descendiin> tlieiefore fioin hit'll no- 
“ lions of your resouice--, look y our situa- 
“ tion in the face, and leall) see nhatis 
“your income fiom property, and the 
propoitinn it hears to the annual amount 
“ of the expenees of tlie (lovernment, and 
“ of the demands of the public rieditor, 
“ and you may return to a sober and just 
“ estimate of your means, and of your 
“ real and substantial wealth. 

‘^liot statesmen disratd as quick as they 
can the mistaken notion iha' our funded 
“ system, or system of raising moiu’y by 
“ loans, is th.* source of our wealth !! 

“ It is of the first importance to nnder- 
stand this point aeciirati'ly'. Ft will cor- 
“ reel an error into which a very useful 
“ and valuable writer on the wealth, pow- 
** er, and resouices, of the Hritish Fjmpiri’, 
has fallen. This mistake of the cause 
of vteallli Ini' j'lveri to lii.s picture a liiuh 
eolnnriii^, Wiiieiiiloes not helong to it, 
“ and he m ly repy innocently lead his in- 
“ exjrerienci'd ri'adi'i s into most serious aiul 
“ calam'tiMis mistakes I ! 

*‘Siip"Os< a gentlenian has 1. a year. 
“ wortli, in these tini' s, (5,000/. lie hei- 
*‘row.s l.yOO/. at 10 per cent. 1.00/. i 
“year if his income will lie wiOalrawn. 
“ Let th’ LOO/, a year be lent to him at 
“10 per cent ai liie e.id of each succes- 
“ sivc year, and in about eijjht years the 
“ annnitant will ba%e tlic whole income 
*• by means of th“ new loans, and tho 
compounded inii rcst thereon, at 10 per 
“ cent.! ! Tliis is precisely the st.ite of 
*• the country, in regard to the funded 
“ debt, by means of new loans. The 
“ magnitude of the debt supplies tlic 
** mean.s of new loans, and increases 
the incnmbrance on the property and 
“ energies of the empire, r.\a(:tly in the 
“ same inann'T as the grantee of an 
“annuity, who continually adrances (he 
produce of the annuity to the grantor 
“ on a new annuity, quickly biings the 
“ whole income of the pioperty within 
“ his grasp. Few are more intimately 
'^^aequaintra with these melancliply re- 
suits than the writer of these ohserva- 
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“ (ions, deriving his information through 
“ the certain channel of professional rx- 
“ perience 1! And (his is one of his mo- 
“ tives for wishing to abolish redeemable 
“ annuities, on the one hand, and on (he 
“ other hand, arre.sting tho mad career of 
“ involving (he properly of the nation, 
“ and, in eftcct, (he properly', the happi* 
“ ness, and (lie comfort, of individuals, 
“ in the consequcnci's of the like system, 
“ varying only in (he perioil of ultimate 
“ruin; by the diflerence in the late of 
“ interest which is paid, unless indeed you 
“ can and will keep up the reioa! and va- 
“ lue of property, and eonseqiu nfly (he 
“ price of food in progressive advauee, 

“ the debt increases. 

“ It is an crjhr also to compare our pro- 
“ sent situation with out .'itiiation after 
“ the close of the Ameiican var.—1st. 

'f he state of the country is v< iy dilTer- 
“ ent. 'I'he ta.xcs were then, even in 
“ comparison with rent, no oppressive 
“burden to the growers of com. The 
“quantity of money withdrawn from the 
‘•comitiy and agricultural interest could 
be paiti from the then prices of corn and 
“ provision'., while at present they eaniirt 
“ be paid, for (he expenditure is iuenasi'd 
“ from a charge of twelve inillloi:;? four 
hundred thousand pciinds a year, to at 
“least seventy miilioes, fora pence esfa- 
“ blishmeiit, being nearly :.i\ for one: and 
“ in the last year the (lovernment drew 
“ from the .siibjcets nearly as much inoney 
“ as it drew during the nine y ears of war 
“ with America, or tlic (ir-t I'lglil ycais of 
“ the French Revolutionary war. The 
“ amount of the [iricc of coin, A'c. is marly 
“ the same now as it was then. VVlieat 
“ was then vvorth l^rf. per lb. and it is not, 
“ worth 1 (</. at this mnnient, nor has 
“ been on the average of the two last year*. 

“ Resides, our distresses were great, onr 
“ poverty extreme, during the Ameiiean 
“ war, and were not aggravated or in- 
“ creased by the peace ; while in tiie pre- 
“ sent instance wo were in the hiahcst 
“ state 01 apparent prosper ity, dniing the 
7car and up to its cle.se, and have born 
“ hurled by a niistakcn po'iey. into n state 
“ of irtsolveircy aitd ruin, by those mca- 
“ sures (the toleration of an importation 
‘‘ of corn to the amount of trorn orte to 
“two milliori.s), which were .‘uflered to 
“ follow one of the most gloriou.s states of 
“ victory and national superiority which 
“ the country ever cxpcriertccd. And the 
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“ reverse is ruinous in the same degree 
“ as it was unexpected, and wc were un- 
“ prepared to encounter it. 

“ At this moment also, with the feelings 
“ of the people reconciled to the necessity 
** of supporting the agricultural interests, 
and of obtaining the means, through the 
Farmer, of purchasing bread, it would 
be politic to advance the protection to 
** the farming interests by making 12s. per 
“ bushel for wheat, 6s. for barley, and -Is. 
** for outs, the prices at which the impnrt- 
•* cd corn may be taken out of the warc- 
*• houses for home consumption. By this 
arrangement the Government and the 
“ country may perhaps guard against the 
“ prospect, and it is a very serious one, of 
“ scarcityy not to say Jamine^ in the years 
“ 1817—1818; and the advance, if any 
should take place in corn, cS'c. would be 
“ more than compensated by plenty in 
future > ear'i; and by an equalization of 
“ price''. It is easy to foresee, that should 
“ the present stale of things continue bc- 
“ yomi the period for preparing the 
“ ground for seed-corn, that bread will be 
“ dearer in 1817—1818 than it has been 
“ in any one of the last 20 years; while 
“ there will not exist equal ability in the 
“ people to ])ay for the bread, or in the 
“ eouiitiy, or the Government, to import 
the quantity of corn necessaly to siqqdy 
the delicieney. 

“ Such is the general outline of the 
‘‘topics which present themselves ns the 
“ remedy for the state of our existing 
‘‘ ditliculties. It is oHered with great 
‘‘ humility by one, w ho feels bound by 
“ every tie of gratitude to society, to lend 
“ his feeble ellorts to the great object of a 
‘‘ regenerating system : by one who lores 
“ the (^jiistitution, from a courietion and 
‘‘full persuasion of its value; and who 
“ would dej'lorc, as one of the. most seri- 
“ ous calamities, anj' convulsion which 
“ should give a preponderatin'' injluenre 
to those turbulent spirits, leho delight in 
“ anarchy and confusion. No one can 
“ be more sensible than himself, that the 
“ nature of our Constitution, and some of 
“ its very essential qualities, have led in a 
“ great measure to render patronage and 
“ its attendant expences, necessary to the 
“ cunliiiuance of the power of the persons 
“ engaged in the administration of the 
“ country. The spirit of opposition inci- 
“ dental, and almost necessary, to our 
“yj'ee Constitution, and to the due con- 


“ duct of our a/fairs, lias rendered it ne- 
cessary for Ministers, anxious to pre> 
“ serve their power, to seek the prepon- 
“ derating inlluencc of those who demand 
“ places for thcmselre.s, and emoluments 
“ for their friends and dependants, as the 
“ price of their support. 

“ This system of patronage has led (o 
“ the great increase of our establishments, 
“.and become the worm of the State; a 
“ worm wiiicli has devoured the fairest 
' flowers, and blighted the best prospects 
“ « f our hopes. It is to be wished—it is a 
I “ vain wish ! that the wisdom which past 
“ experience has taught, may lend to a 
“ more just and economical application of 
“ public money, and to a system of ro.. 
“ (renchmeiit, under the full conviction 
“ that sooner or later, unless that system 
“ shall become more benefieial to ihepublic, 
“ the industrious bees will drive from their 
“ hive those drones, who devour the fruits 
“ of their honest labour. 

“ It would be presumptuous in any one 
“ to expect a general concurrence in the 
“ measures he may propose to the public. 
“ The nature of this subject is too ample, 

“ and too diversified, to expect that jar- 
“ ring interests should be reconciled to 
“ the plan which he shall suggest. Kvery 
“ plan, which an individual can form, 

“ must receive modifications to reconcile 
“ conflicting interests, and must admit of 
“ many rorrections, to give it a system of 
“ wisdom. That will be the best plan 
“ which, with a view to practical benefit, 
“shall offer the best principle: and the 
“ best principle, whoever may produce it, 

“ should receive the most eordial support. 

“ Farly habits and early education, in- 
“ tense labour, and extensive practice in 
“ the arraiigoinciits of various concerns, 

“ and the patronage and support with 
“ wliicli the public have honoured and 
“ rewarded these labours, afford the author 
“ some reason to hope that the experience 
“ he lias had of retrieving the eTr.barrassed 
“ fortunes of families, and of individuals, 

“ may have afforded him some ground for 
“ ascertaining the cause and extent of our 
“ present difficulties. Had his warning 
“ been more successful, (hey would not 
“ have existed. Governed by matheniati- 
“ cal truth, a great State may be compared 
“ to a family: the difference is only in 
“ the number of its constituent members ; 

“ and (hat which would be correct to ai\ 

“ honest, honorable, and jast family, 
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■when in pecuniary diflicultics, cannot be 
fatso, when applied to nu honest, an 
hoiioiable, aiK* ju't communit), con- 
stituHii;; a State, placed in correspond¬ 
ing dillieullies. 

“ Should it be uiged, that this is a wild, 
a visioiiar), or fanciful project, the 
author may urge in his defence, that he 
is sanctioimd, confirmed, and supported 
by the authority of liistory, and of expe- 
“ rienco, as recorded by Parliament, and 
by parliamentary enactment; a circum- 
stance which escaped his notice in forni- 
ing his plan, and to which he never ad- 
verted till a sense of public duty, and a 
“ regard lor hi' own character, led him to 
“ extensive research, to discovc r how far 
“his sentiments, or his views, accorded 
“with, or differed fiom, those of the 
‘‘great men of former times, employing 
“ their labours for the welfare of the 
“ state, under circumstances of similar 
“ difficulties. 

“ The Statute of the 12th Ann. c. 10., 
“ which passed after the funding system 
“ was established, and its burthens were 
“felt, (being the last Statute which re- 
“ duced the rate of interest,) recites that 
“ the reducing of interest to /c/i, and from 
“ thence to eight, and thence to six in the 
“ hundred, had, from time to time, Inj ex- 
periencej been found very hcnejicial, to 
“ the advancement of trade and improvc- 
“ inents of lands; and that the hcavp 
“ burthen of the late, lung, and expensive 
“ rear, had been chiefly borne by the 
“ owners of the land of this kingdom, bv 
“reason whereof they had been necessila- 
“ ted to contract vi>ry large debts, and 
“ thereby, and by the abatement in the 
value of their lands, were become great¬ 
ly impoverished ; and that by reason of 
the great interest and profit which had 
been made aUnoucij at home, iXw foreign 
trade of this nation had of late years 
been much ix'gU'ctrd, and at that time 
there was a great ahatcmi nl in the value 
of the merchandizes, wares, and com¬ 
modities, of this kingdom, both at home 
and in foreign parts, whither they were 
transported ; and that for tlie redress of 
these mischiefs, and the preventing the 
increase of the same, it was absolutely 
necessary, to reduce the high rate of 
interest of six pounds in the hundred 
pounds for a year, to a nearer jiropor- 
tion with the interest of money allowed 
in Foreign States. 


“ That act was passed under circum- 
“ stances which afford a precedent for our 
“ conduct on the present occasion; and 
“ the experience of the benefit of that act, 
“justifies the adoption of a similar mca- 
“ sure. Its benefits, as recorded, were to 
“ reduce interest within 2 or 3 years 
“ down to *4, and even 3 per cent. 

“ To conclude: It is absolutely nece*- 
“ sary either to keep up the rental of laiitl, 
“ or to reduce the late of interest, as the 
“ moans of enabling the land proprietor*. 
“ to reduce their rents. It is also neccs- 
“ sary to encourage the growth of com, or 
“ to prepare for scarcity. 

“ To the minister for the time being, 
“ public creditor, the advance of prices 

is most desirable to make prices keep 
“ pace with taxation. To the people, the 
“ reduction of the rate of interest promi- 
“ ses the greatest advantage. 

To RieiiAiio Phkston, Kio. M. P. 

SiK,—I have read your iiamphlet 
throughout with great attention, and, 
with the best judgment 1 can form, it 
seems that you have made a very fair 
display of the general suffering and dis¬ 
tress that pervades this great and mighty 
nation. I shall not trespass on your 
time by a comment on particulars, bnt 
there is otic observation that 1 cannot 
avoid making: you sf't off with a grand 
eulogiiiin on the “ great, powerful, and 
unrivalled talents” of that great Minister 
Pitt, and, cons('qnently, of the great 
iirhievements wo must have deiived im- 
dor the auspices of his superlative gonitis ; 
but as it happens the whole tenor of your 
argument demonstrates, that it is the sys¬ 
tem of this great minister that lias brought 
the country into this de|)lorable state of 
bankruptcy and ruin, which in “uch 
glaring colours you have justly described. 
The fashion of paying most unqualified 
adoration to this great, man is so preva¬ 
lent, that it amounts almost to an act of 
treason to speak the truth,—that his 
system has been the ruin of his country : 
and in t‘ e very completion and accom- 
plishment of his plans (if he was at this 
moment alive) he woulcl have more cause 
to exclaim, “ Oh, my country !” than 
even in the zenith of his despair !!! But, 
not to detain yon with a long paraphrase 
of sentences, meaning one and the same 
thing, which our book-makers find so 
very coiiveniciit, 1 should like to have a 
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fair answer to this one question :—VVhat 
has this glorious system of this lleaveii- 
borii minister achieved, after aliove 20 
years of war, destrnrtioii, rap.no, plun* 
dor and dovastalioii, the s’lBsidizing i>f all 
nations beyond all calciilati«ii and re¬ 
straint, and ilnally entailing clistrps.s and 
ruin on this iiiitortuiiute country ? VVhat 
has been o'lr gains? Wny, you say, we 
hare put the iioiirlioirs upon (he throne— 
it is ill the cause of legitimacy that wo 
have bled.—Aye; but ha o (hose for 
whom you have expended so much of 
blood and treasure deserved it at your 
hands ? Arc (hey endeared to you by 
any arts nl kindness or of friendsirp? 
Jii tnifh, has no( (hat family ever b-eo 
(in dis|insitio<i, jit. least) the most distin¬ 
guished and bi,(ter of your enemies, and 
arc you not in all quarters denominating 
them as^ such $ and after placing lliein 
again on (he seat of royalty, obviously 
agnins( the will of a great majority of 
their siibj ‘cfs, are you not fby main 
force) obliged to support them on the 
throne?—Vour vaiiMting upon tie* glory 
you have acquired, is it not all bombast, 
and demonstrated only by (he skeletons 
of the armies that obtained ii ? Observe : 

1 do not mean to deteriorate or lessen the 
triiimpii of our victories ; buj I ask you 
what real benefu the country has obtain* 
ed fr«»m them ? f desire to know what 
real id vantage the country has derived 
from all this vast expenditure of blood 
•iiid treasure? f could descant upon (his 
topic for lengthened pages, by f know 
i must be short to give rooiii for the 
many excellent dissertations which this 
Register is generally found to contain. 
Rut, fur the cause of legitimacy let u.s 
pause a little! Pray let us not forget 
the poor lost Giistavus, who, to the lust 
gasp of his royalty, remained with us oiir 
good and faidifiil ally when all unr new 
friends were at enmity with us; his sa¬ 
crifices should at least move us to in¬ 
quire what is become of him ? It should 
seem strange, that instead of supporting 
his legitimacy, he should be now a wan¬ 
derer upon the earth, superseded by a 
man drawn from the ranks, who, in tlie 
name of the Holy Trinity, is established in 
succession to his throne. If we are to go 
all lengths in support of legitimacy, how 
happens it that this poor degraded man 
is left ill this forlorn and forsaken state ? 
When we hear so much of honour and 


good faith, pray let us sec it acted Upon 
with some degree of consistency. When 
we hear the Rtt systetn applauded to the 
very Heavens, we search (but in vain) 
for the good that has resulted from it.~~ 
Yon have truly given the result; you 
have shpM ii us the picture, and left the 
observer to cuntempla(e the pale, the dis- 
consulate, and emaciated figure it de¬ 
scribes. 

One word more if yon please : 1 am 
not a friend to anarchy and confusion ; 
1 am not a jacobin, according to the com¬ 
mon acceptation of the word ; no” am I 
of dcinocratic principles, but a firm friend 
to the co-mtitution of my country as by 
law established ;—but a greater impostor 
to the cause of truth, than “ the pilot 
that weathered (he storm,*’ I know not 
where to liiid. PiiiLO. 


Finances. 

Silt,—It is not llattery to assert that 
your writings will be consulted so long 
as right and wrong notions of political 
economy have any influence on the hap¬ 
piness of nations ; but why. Sir, indulge 
in so much sarcasm against the farmers; 
they are prostrate opponents, and this 
course from your pen may do harm, for 
you cannot be ignorant that numerous 
classes harbour a deadly hatred against 
the farmers, independent of any justifia¬ 
ble political animosity. This is owing to 
the paper system, all the enormities of 
which begin to unfold themselves to the 
most common observer. 1 know not 
whether Milton made Adam have a fore¬ 
sight of (his scourge of his fallen children ; 
but I am certain that his poem would 
have been more interesting and instruc¬ 
tive if he had given it the precedence of 
battle, murder, and sudden death ; but 
my chief object in taking the liberty of 
addressing you is to hazard a few remarks 
on the subject which now agitates all 
thinking men, and more particularly me¬ 
tallic and papcr-currcncy, as very strange 
ideas respecting it seem to have taken 
possession of well-informed minds here 
and on the other side of the Atlantic. 

(told and silver being eagerly sought 
after for their beauty, durability, and 
scarcity, and, as forming the basis of nu¬ 
merous ornamental and useful manufac¬ 
tures, became valuable independent of all 
convention and argumctitjorid forced them- 
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sttlres on commercial nalioiis as the uiiU to fulfil; and whenuGoTerninent,ivhh all 
Torsal morchandixe ; it was not the act of the pur'PS of the commuiiify at command, 
coitii'ig III.* pn-rious metals into money says that it is inexpedient, or avows its 
that Iliad.’itii-ii) v.’ilualde, but because they inability to pay its guinea note, for in- 
weif vali'-ibii’they wi’ie made into money, startx-p, with the quantify and quality of 
It is not the act of the dairy-maid in mak- gold in a guinea, it is not to he expected 
ing up butter into pounds weight that that any private banker or person will do 
confers any particular value on butter, it, and (here the Government is like the 
but hocaose butter is valuable aiul useful Fanner, who promised one hundred quar- 
it is p it up into pounds weight for the tors, and ran only furnish eighty quarters, 
convenienee of traffic. Money of gold or The guinea-note was originally a promise 
silver is the merchandize of svhich every to deliver a golden guinea of (he weight 
body Strives to get as much as possible, it of 5 dwt. 8 grs.; and as long as this pro- 
is the merchandize by which a man’s mise was available, (he note vs as at par, 
worth i.. estimated: other merclinndlzc is and W’as an excellent auxiliary to com- 
aought for by pnrlicular traders only, and merce, but as it has been for a length of 
by the mass of persons in limited qiianti- time below’ the quantity of 5 dwt.s. 8 
ties. Money is governed by the same grs. wo say (hat it is depreciated, for 
general laws as otlier merchandize, and as the promise is not equal in quantity to 
it iiu'ieases ill quantity if decreases in its the thing promised, and >.f course not 
power over other things, (for S’alue in ex- equal to so large a quantity ot any other 
change means power) unless (hose other commodity as the thing promised, viz. tho 
things he increased in the same ratio. Of 5 dwts. 8 grs. would be If a man owing 
course tins principle is modified with re- me a pound of butter were to cut off one 
spcct to all transactions by political events, quarter, and give me only the remaining 
a spirit of speculation, kc.Scc. The far- three-quarters, he would act by mo in the 
mer who goes to market to sell a quarter same way as a person docs who, being 
of wheal, goes thither (o buy as much indebted to me in a standard guinea, pays 
money as he ran get, and the dealer who me in a guinea note, whirh happens to be. 
goes with money to purchase wheat, sells at five and twenty per cent, discount It 
his money just as much as the farmer sells is wild to. talk as many iiavc done ever 
his wheat. The money meaned formerly since the Hank Kestiiction Bill, of the 
a legal weight and quantity of gold or sil- guinea note and (he real guinea being of 
ver, as much as the farmer’s bushel means (lie sniiie value ; but we have nothing to 
a measure of a certain quantity of cubic do with value, as value merely denotes the 
inche.c, which he is not at liberty to alter, power which a quantity of one thing has 
because corn may be scarcer at one time over a quantity of another thing in cx- 
Ihaii at another. If the farmer on the change. The confusion of ideas arises from 
supposition that his land would produce a partiality (o (he word value, and our 
one hundred quarters of wheat, were to not adhering to quantities. If a man 
give me a promissory-note for one hun- owed mo a guinea and began to talk to 
dred quarters, and could furnish only me about its value, I should suspect some 
eighty quarters, his note would be depre- fraud, and should say, “ you owe me a 
dated twenty per cent, and it would be “ standard guinea, which means .a fixed 
in vain for him to talk to me of arbitrary “ quantity and quality of gold with a 
value, as it is quantities (hat must be ad- “ legal stamp to certify this, but, not with 
hcred to in all the bargains ; and if Fi- “ a view to give it any arbitrary or detor- 
nanciers once lose sight of (his, in spOiik- “ miiiated value; pay me a guinea, and 
ing of promissory-notes of money as well “my ikill in business and the current 
as of other thing«, they are like mariners “ prices must decide upon its value or the 
at sea without a compass. Financiers, “ power that it will have over any other 
urged by necessity, have ofti n issued out “thing in the market.” It has been as- 
promissory-notes for the delivery of quau- sorted that our govenimcrit has succeeded 
titles of money of standard weight and in maintaining the oo/Me of the paper-mo- 
finances at the option of the holders, and ney ; but, unless the guinea of legal weight 
frequently to a greater amount than the and the paper guinea note be mutually ex- - 
reiatWe miney riches of the countries oxer changeable, their value or pow’er cannot be 
which they presided would enable them he same, unless wc admit that unequal 
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(juantities are equal. The guinea note 
'vhicii has at times been twenty-4|ve j»er 
cent, below tJic real guinea, is now ap¬ 
proaching to par ill the market, as I 
believe that gold rould be got for it of 
ihe weight of a guinea, less about sis pe;r 
cent,; but let a stiong rumour of war pre- 
rail, and then though one leal guinea 
Mould be equal only to another, it might 
iiavc power over a guinea nolo and a half. 
This would not prove that there was less 
gold than before, any more than wlicn 
land rose it was a proof that there was 
less land than formerly ; the truth is, as at 
an auction, plenty of bidders with plenty 
of paper make tilings rise. In this case 
we arbitrarily judge of the scarcily of gold 
and of oilier things by a paper measure, 
niilliuns of whicli ran be created by a 
dash of the pen. A forced paper money 
is a system of false weights and measures; 
it is likt' a ctipping or sweating of the coin; 
it divides a ciinenrj against itself, destroys 
the equal law of exchange, and gives 
great political weight to Jews, Bankers, 
and Mone)-Biokers. The building up of 
this Babel of paper dazzled the farmer, 
who was ignorant of its remote roiisequcn- 
les, and dismayed tlii‘ Ainiuitaiit; the 
taking down of part of this paper tower 
has revived the hojic of the Annuitant, 
■iiid sunk the I'antirr iiit«i despoiideney ; 
but let not the Annniiiint rejoice loo 
serurrly ; let him view the tottering state 
of tin- sii-uriHio, and consider well the 
frigli.fiil vicissitudes occasioned by the 
])apei system. J)o we complain of a want 
of Cho'ii, of Cattle, of Merchniitlize, of 
Houses, of well cultivated Fields? Oh, 
no, we have these in ahuiidaiicc. and in 
peifectioii; we complain of the sudden 
and unjust distribution of these, by an 
arbitiary Papor-M uiey, refrrab'e to no 
fixed quantity , and its twin brother Tax¬ 
ation. it is a sj stem full of absurdity. 
Grave Senators have lately talked of 
regulating the [iricn of corn, whicli must 
always depend on the greater or lesser 
quantity of meney and corn at mai i.cl, mo¬ 
dified by the demand ; and it is evident that 
to mofisnre or estimate tl.o price of a quar¬ 
ter of wheat by guinea notes, representing a 
flucfuaiing (]uantity of gold, or by real 
guineas always of the «nme quantity, must 
lead to diirerenl eoneliisions; in the former 
case, we are like mariners who are steering 
by a compass, the variation of which is 
not ascertained. You should define your 
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terms, Gcijilcmen; you, perhaps, do not 
perceive that wc are playing a desperate 
I game with counters, and that the chances 
I arc running as much against the Farmer as 
they did a little time ago in his favour; 
cannot you assist liiin with a bushel or 
two of sour imaginary guineas, or at least, 
with a peck of your ideal pounds sterling. 
The war, liowever, is fortunately over, but 
wo are unjust in apportioning admiration 
to our deliverers. Talk about our valour 
at Waterloo, it is all eclipsed, by the supe¬ 
rior intrepidity of the old lady in Thread- 
needle-street; she has done more execu¬ 
tion with her Hying artillery of one pound¬ 
ers, than all our Welliiigtoiiians in Spain 
and France; her fura d inarches and cotiti’' 
ter marches have astoiii-hed Kurope; at 
one time she deployed and outliaiiked her 
opponents, then rapidly fniming an eche¬ 
lon cn potencCj she gave no quarter to the 
numerous rijle corps that assailed her, and 
uow she has contracted her veterans into 
a ho/loto square. Like an experienced 
general, she still keeps (hem in an imposing 
attitude, and promises to justify the con¬ 
fidence of the nation in her astonishing 
manoeuvres. Her maligners say that, had 
slie trusted more to mining in her opera¬ 
tions, the adr.'iiitagcs obtained would have 
been more solid, and that iicr punishment 
ill (he slocAs are unmilitary; however, 
take her all in all, we shall never look 
upon her like again : hers lias been the 
most brilliant dash of the whole war; here 
Was a (lieiiie worthy of ^V'^altcr Seoll, he 
might have .^aid without bordering oo 
faiiry, “ a million (all yeomen would drui- 
at her word.” 

I am, your very obedient servant, 

Aguicoi.a. 

Lyme, Januarii 1816 . 


OV Till'. 

Nationai. Di.et and Sinking FtiNn, 
tiitinltur"li, Jan. 17, IUI6. 

iMii.f’oancTT, —The National Debt be'" 
always been an object of great import¬ 
ance; but ns it swells in magnitude, it 
swells equally in importaiire. You, Sir, 
have written on (he National Debt in a 
masterly manner. Y^oii have pointed out 
its rise, progress, and etl'pcts, so that any 
person of a moderate ea])acity, may have 
a sufficiently' clear idea of i(. Vou have 
treated of funds, taxes, loans, dividends,* 
discounts, annuities, omnium, papcr-cur- 
rencv, biilltno, high and low prices, ex- 
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changes, trade, agrinilfiire, &c. &c. in the 
most clear and copious tnaiirier. 1 have 
no intention to' obtrude long observations 
on yon ; they would be both siipcrlliioiis 
and unseasonable: but, I hope 3 ’ou will 
allow me to express how often conviction 
has been impressed on my mind, when I 
read your financial disquisitions In the 
antuinn of I81U, some numbers of your 
Register fell in my way, in which were 
some of your letti'rs entitled “ Pa|)er 
against Gold,” addressed to the trades¬ 
men and farmers in and near Salisbury. 
These letters contained opinions so con¬ 
genial to my own, that I procured the 
llegistor, and perused all the letters on 
the subject, as they were published. I 
had derived my ]>rovious notions of ua- 
tioiual debts and paper-currency, See., from 
Smith’s Wealth of N.itions; JInme’s Ks- 
says on Money, Interest, and ]*ublic Cre- 
. dit; Montesquieu’s Spirit of Laws; and 
from pamphlets of the day, of which the 
one that struck me most was, Paine’s De¬ 
cline and Fall of the Fnglish System of 
Finance. I have nothing to say as to 
Paine’s politics; but it appears to me, 
that he had a clear idea of ))aper money 
and the funding system; his reasonings 
seem well foiinded, and time has hitherto 
substantially confirmed them. My per. 
suasion of this truth has not been diini- 
nishod but increased by subsequent events. 
Smith, flume, Montesquieu, and Paine, 
however diflerent in chaiacfor and poli¬ 
tics, are quite in unison as to thcNatitni.'il 
Debt and its consequences. Your copious 
reasoning, with what 1 had gleaned from 
the 8 < authors, has so confirmed inj/ opinion 
that my mind acquiesces in it a.s in a ma- 
thema'ical demonstration. However, dif¬ 
ferent men see things in a different light— 
some have reasoned themselves into a 
cofitrar^ opinion, some are swayed by 
interest, some have not considered the 
subject, the most are ignoiant, and many 
tcilt have tV, that the National Debt is a 
national beniTit, (hat taxes at last become 
no burden, that papor-money is equal, if 
not superior, to gold, &c. And such 
are the passions and prejudices of the 
day, that reasonings, like these, are 
■aid to proceed from patriotic motives; 
while ihe exposition of their futility is 
more than insinuated to proceed from mo. 

• lives exactly contrary. But the discus, 
sion of the National Debt is no party 
matter; it is a serious question in po¬ 


litical arithmetic; the necessary consc- 
qucnccs will ensue, whatever wc think of 
it. dfc/i of all parties have concurred in 
opinion, that tlie debt, if not cheeked, will 
be ultimately ruinous. The following are 
testimonies :—“The National Debt is the 
“ host ally of France.”—Pitt, Speech in 
Parliurncnt. “ Public debts, which at first 
“ were a security to governments, by in. 
“ teresting many in the public weli’arc, 
“ are likely in their excess to become the 
“ means of their subversion.”—Burke, 
Rellcctions on the French Revolutiou. 
“ Either the iial ion mustdestroy piibl ic cre- 
“ dit, or public credit will destroy the na- 
“ tiou.”—ilume, Essay on Public Credit. 
“ The enormous debts, which at present 
oppress, will, in the long run, most pro. 
“ hnhiy ruin all the git.it nations of Eii- 
“ rope.”—Dr. Smith, Wealii. of Nations, 
“ chapter on Public Debts. “ La dette 
“ immense de I’Angletcrre ct dc la France 
prepare a ces deiiv nations, non unc 
“ mine totalc uu d(5cadcnre durable, mais 
“ de longs nialheurs ct pcut.e(rc de grands 
“ boulcvcrscmens”—Note to the article 
Economic in Voltaire’s Philosophical Dic¬ 
tionary, published at Amsterdam in 1785). 
“ Without embarrassing ourselves with 
“ complicated ideas, it may be at once as- 
“ serted, that a nation, uliich goes on 
“ borrowing and mortgaging without re- 
“ deeming il.s Fuads, must at length, like 
“ an individual, become bankrupt, and 
“ that the ruin this prudiices will cor- 
“ respond to the magnitude of the bank- 
“ ruptcy.”—Dr. Currie, Letter Commer¬ 
cial and Politic.'il, addressed (in the name 
of .Tasper Wilson) to Mr. Pitt in ]71)3. 
“ By means of National Debts, the wheels 
“ of several European governments arc 
“ already so much clogged, (hat it is im- 
“ possible they should go on much longer. 
“ Wc sec our taxes, even without war, 
“ cunlinually increasing. The very peace 
establishment of France could not he 
“ kept up any longer, and (he same must 
“ .soon he the situation of other nations. 
“ All me causes which have operated to 
“ the augmentation of these debts, con- 
tiiiue to operate, and with increased 
“force; so that our approach to this 
.greaf crisis of our afl'airs, is not equa- 
blc but accelerated; the present gene. 

“ ration has seen the debt of this nutiun 
rise from a mere triile to an amount 
“ (hat already threatens ruin—And will 
“ not the next generation, if not the pie. 
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‘‘ sent, sec this ruin?”—Dr. I’ricstly, Let¬ 
ters to Mr. Burke, in 1791. There are 
testimonies for yon, Mr. Cobbett, both 
of whig and tory, papist and protestant, 
alt uniting in the alarming nature of the 
National Debt. But how is the'evil to 
be cured ? How can the debt be liqui¬ 
dated? It is far easier to get into a trap 
than to get safely out of it! Mr. Pitt 
provided a panacea fur this great national 
disease. Ills grand Sinking Fund has 
been reckoned the only practicable way 
of relieving us of our mighty load of 
debt! VVe have been instructed to be- 
“ hold with reverential awe this only hope 
“ of the nation !” In the House of Lords 
on Monday, April 12, 1813, the follow¬ 
ing superlative encomiums were pro¬ 
nounced on Pitt’s Sinking Fund: ‘‘The 
“ Karl of Liverpool said that he rose to 
call the attention of the House to a most 
“ essential measure of public relief. Of 
all the acts of his great friend, the late 
Mr. Pitt, the greatc t, perhapv was the 
“ establishment of the Sinking Fund, and 
his adhering to it under all circum- 
“ stances. His fame would rest securely 
“ on that act alone, if there was nothing 
else on which it might be expected to 
^ stand.” “ The Marquis of Lansdowiie 
“ said that he viewed the Sinlging Futid 
' with as much admiration as the Noble 
‘ Karl: but, in bis opinion, it was not 
‘ so much the discovery and establish- 
‘ ment of the fund by Mr. Pitt, for which 
‘ the country owed him its eternal grati- 
‘ tilde, as it did for the guards which he 
set upon it, that it might not be altered.” 
But the Earl of I.auderdale appears to 
have, been less dazzled with the shining 
merits of this grand Sinking Fund. “ The 
“ Earl of Lauderdale could not altogether 
“ agree with the two Noble Peers who 
had spoken. He had always considered 
(and he was glad that better authorities 
than himself had cptertained the same 
opinion) that the Sinking Fund was a 
most infamous agent to increase the 
burdens of the people in time of war ; 
and in time of peace, it was a most 
“ mischievous agent for relieving the Na- 
‘‘ tional Debt.” I not only agree with Lord 
Lauderdale in what he says, but 1 freely 
declare that 1 look on Mr. Pitt’s Sinking 
Fund as one of t\io grandest delusions ever 
practised on the credulity of this nation, 
not excepting even the South Sea bubble 
iR 1720. The Sinking Fund has already 
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been broken in upon—part of it, at 
least, has been averted from its original 
purpose; but if it liad been left to operate 
in the freest manner, 1 am fully persuaded 
that it never c.Mild have been, and never 
will be, of any consi(l«Table efficacy in 
relieving us of the National Debt, as long 
as' the borrotcing system goes on. My 
reasons arc these: flve Commissioners, the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, the 
f'SAiiccllor of (he Exchequer, the Master 
of the Rolls, the Governor and Deputy- 
Governor of the Bank of England, re- 
ceive from Government a million a year, 
ill quarterly payments of £‘lh0,000, to 
purchase stock or annuities, the interest 
(or dividends) of which is to accumulate 
with (he principal. They have also rc- 
. ccived one per cent, on all (he loans since 
1792, widi one or two exceptions. From 
all sources they now receive (it is said) 
about three millions every quarter of a 
year, and the whole stock purchased may 
amount to 3UU millions sterling.—it is 
needless to be more particular ; this sum¬ 
mary statement is sufficient. Now, on 
the whole, docs not suspicion arise in the 
mind, even on the first consideration of 
the subject ? Can a nation grow rich, by 
paying interest to itself on its own debts? 
Can a nation ever pay off its debts with 
mortgaged taxes or borrowed money ? 
But, to be more particular, government 
give borroiced money or tuxes to buy up 
government debts! All is debt; the 
whole is a paper-transaction. The an¬ 
nual million, receiveil by the Commission¬ 
ers, is an annual addition to the .National 
Debt or to the ta.vcs ; (he interest (or di¬ 
vidends) which they receive, is paid in 
notes, which are acknoislcdgments of debt; 
the stock itself which they purchase, is a 
debt due by government, in the whole 
round of the circle, the government h 
both debtor and creditor; the debt paid 
with one band is contracted with the 
other; IVler is robbed to pay Paul.—The 
more stock the Commissioners buy, the 
more government is indebted; and the 
people are not reliered, for the interest 
on what is called the redeemed debt is 
still paid from the taxes; and even if it 
were not paid, or taxes equivalent to it 
repealed, the burden would soon be as 
heavy as ever, for neve loans would imme¬ 
diately require the laying on of new taxes. 
This would be taking off with one hand 
i and laying on with the other, in short the 
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Sinking Fund is superlatively abiiml. It 
cannot reduce the debt. If it had never 
exi<>teil, the nation would at this time 
have the whole of its amount, or 300 
millions, less in debt. Instead of checking 
and (limiiiishing the debt, it aliurds facili¬ 
ties Cor eontrarting more!—It is merely 
an engine in the hands of government for 
casting dust in ihe eyes of the public, and 
giving the minister of the day the power 
of iniluenring the 8tock*market in his fa¬ 
vour! If the money received by the 
Commissioners were got loitkout borroa^ 
ing., or from a surfilns of taxes, and the 
whole in meta'lic or valid currency, the 
case would be altered ; the (loveriinienl 
would be engagi'd in no new mortgages, 
and sumi- relief would be obtained. The 
Americans, in time of peace, pay ulf their 
debts in this manner. 'I'liis is real re¬ 
demption. But our government cannot 
do this; every thing with them is mort¬ 
gaged ; nothing is free ; all is debt, and 
of a liopeli^ss magnitude! Nothing can 
be of any avail to diminish the National 
Debt, except what has a tendency to stop 
borrouing, and to produce a surplus of 
revenue above the. ex])ciuliture. If it be 
possible filially to li(|uidate the debt, what 
means should be used but the contrary of 
those by which it has been contracted ? 
Let peace be cultivated and war avoided ; 
let there be no more borrowing; let as 
much surplus revenue ns pus.sible be pro¬ 
cured to pay off the debt :—if this be not 
done, the '^inking Fund will be of no 
avail. -Xs long as tiic fiiiidiiig system 
cuntiiiiies, thcie will always be a widedis- 
proportion between what is called the re¬ 
deemed and unredeemed debt. Like a 
geometrical progression, the longer the 
series, the wider the difference. As a part 
can never he equal to the whole, as a 
bfancli cannot support the trunk, as a 
tottering house cannot be supported by a 
buttre>s built on the top of it, so a Sink¬ 
ing Fniiil, wiiirh springs from, and lives 
oil, the borrowing system, can never be 
the presei'v.itioii of that st stem. A mil¬ 
lion or two separated, every quarter of a 
year) from an annual reveiiiie of above 
70 millions, and accumulating ai com¬ 
pound iniercst, may he calculated, in a | 
certain number of years, to liquidate a ; 
debt of MOO inillions; but there never; 
can he any practical result Such a mass 
of gold cannot exist; the accumulation 
would be BOiiiinally in paper ; as it rose 


in amount, it w'ould lose its powers of 
purchase; and responsible borrowers and 
creditors would at last fail, from the im¬ 
possibility of employing capital in any 
profit thie undertaking. These and other 
causes, discoverable only by experience, 
would prove the impracticability of the 
speciiiafion. The only rational purpose 
of the Sinking Fund seems to be the mak¬ 
ing up of a purse at one time to be spent at 
another. In thi.i respect, it resembles the 
ancient practice of Kings in collecting a 
trea.sure for future exigences. As such, 
it must be a tempting object in the eye of 
a needy minister. Accordingly, Mr. Vau- 
siftart, unable to resist the temptation, or 
impelled by necessity, has laid his hand'v 
on a [lart of the Sinking Fund. This cs- 
tiiblibhc^ a precedent. I have no doubt 
that in a few years, the wli.’le or nearly 
the whole of the Sinking Fund will be 
applied to the current expeiices of Govern¬ 
ment ; so that, at last, it will be Just the 
same as if a Sinking Fund had never 
existed.—And all this will be done with 
such finesse, as still to bestow^ the loiulesl 
praises on the genius of Pitt and the ad¬ 
vantage of his fund. It will be devoured, 
not abusively by declared enemies, but by 
pretended friends, amidst a profusion of 
compliments !—The Edinburgh Review¬ 
ers estimate the annual produce of the 
Sinking Fund ‘*at l‘i millions, after niak- 
“ ing (he deductions for the operufion's 
which have lately been practi.sed upon 
it.” From extracts, which I made from 
the daily papers, the following is my cal¬ 
culation. Cancelled of the Sinking Fund, 
pursuant to d3 Geo. III. cap. 50, 
a£‘94,777,lOO.—-Nov. loth, 1813, a loan 
of22 millions, 3 percents 177, produced 
tock cf38,940,000.—Jan. I3th, 18U, a 
loan of I8f millions, 3 per cents 153-’. 
iruduced stock X''28,397,500,—And June 
14th, 1815, half of loan of 27 millions, 
and 18 millions of Exchequer Bills, 
produced stock j^35,414,000 :—In all 
off 197,558,600, provided for by “ can- 
celling a certain amoiint of stock in 
‘ the hands of the Commissioners.” So 
ays the speech of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer :—thus it appears that no 
more than about 100 inillions of Sinking 
Fill’d remain uncancelled. The seven 
millions of Interest which the llerie.wers 
propose to take annually from the fund, 
are therefore not to be found! Their 
proposed Sinking Fund of five mil- 
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lions is not left. Pray, Mr. Cobbett, in¬ 
vestigate this matter, and let me know if 
1 be right. If so, let our “ northern lu- 
“minaries” know their error, that they 
may spin their speculations over again 
and learn to mix reason with authority. 
Modesty is highly becoming, even in men 
of the most superlative genius. 

G. D. 
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'{Cmclnded/rom Ptige 

.That some distress must follow from 
the change in our condition, in conse¬ 
quence of the cessation of war, was na¬ 
turally to be apprehended, but he was 
afraid that all the distress which now ex¬ 
isted in this country was not at all attri- 
butable to that change. 'I'here was in 
fact only one efl'ectual remedy for the 
public distress, namely, the reduction of 
taxation, fllear, hear, hear! J It was in 
vain to think of such expedients as had 
been last year resorted to with respect to 
the corn trade.—Parliament must strike 
at the root of the evil which afllicted the 
country, and especially agriculture, by 
reducing the faxes. He agreed with what 
the hioble Lord had said with ri'gard to 
the propriety of holding the Sinking P'und 
sacred. The public faith imperiously de¬ 
manded the resolution which the Noble 
Lord had expressed. For whatever ca¬ 
lamity might befai the country, the in¬ 
terest of the public creditors should be 
untouched and unbroken, us through 
those creditors the country had l)ecn en¬ 
abled to make such unexampled exertion 
throughout the war, and thun-forc, what¬ 
ever might be the principal object or re¬ 
sult of (hat war, the claim of (hose credi¬ 
tors to remuneration was quite indisputa¬ 
ble. [Hear, hear!] The Learned Gentle¬ 
man enforced the necessity of a rigid eco¬ 
nomy in every branch of our expenditure, 
military, civil, and financial; and strongly 
recomuiendcd a vigilant superiiitendance 
in the distribution of our resources. lie 
therefore hoped that the House would 
hear no more of propositions to pay' the 
debts of one branch of the Iloyal Family, 
or to make any grant to another; but 
that every practicable retrenchment would 
be made with a view to lighten the public 
burthens. lie apprehended, indued, that 
unless such rigid economy were observed, 
and such substantial reductions made. 
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Parliament would at last be obliged to 
bri‘ak faith with the public creditor. 

Mr. Core (of Norfolk), forcibly pour- 
trayed the distress of the ^ grieottiiral In¬ 
terest, particularly in (he Harley Coun¬ 
ties, of which the comity he had the ho¬ 
nour to represent was perhaps the first 
in the kingdom. That > istress was in¬ 
deed such that there was but too much 
reason to apprehend a considerable fall¬ 
ing oil' in our agricultural produce. He 
wua never one of those who sought after 
or wished for high prices, all he desired was 
a steady market for the Agriculturist, the 
want of which wa- now most sensibly felt. 
VVitli a view to provide sncli a market 
for the cultivator of barley, who was at 
present the principal suiferer, thought 
the war (ax upon malt ought to b ■ prompt¬ 
ly repealed. Such repeal was indeed so 
desirable from various cotusiderations, 
that he pledged himself to submit a mo¬ 
tion to the House upon the subject, if 
not brought forward by his Majesty’s Go¬ 
vernment. 

Mr. Tieumf.y said, that wishing to guard 
himself against any misconstruction in (ho 
vote which he intended to give in favour 
of the Address, he by no means proposed 
to agree with tlie Noble Secretary in pro¬ 
nouncing the peace glorious. 11c did not 
indeed, as yet, feel himself conipoteiit to 
express any decisive opinion upon the 
measure. He considered that through the 
war (he glory of our arms had been con¬ 
siderably enlianr.c:l, but the character of 
the country not overmuch. There were 
somn parts of the speech from the throne 
which met his umiualilied apjtrobation. 
For instance, he rejoiced in the Prince 
llegcnt’s recommendation of economy, 
because it naturally warranted an in¬ 
ference, that when his Royal Highness 
recommended economy to others, he in¬ 
tended to practise it himself. [A laugh, and 
hear, hear!] He had heard of some fresh 
arrears upon the Civil List, but after this 
ampicious recommendation to economy, 
he could not at all believe the rumoui. 
He, indeed, took it for granted, (looking 
signilicaiitly at the Treasury bench) tliut 
the rumour was totally unfounded, and 
that no further application would bo made 
to Parliament upon this subject, [a laugh, 
and hear, hear! ] or for the payment of 
the debts of the Royal Family.—As to * 
the Noble Secretary’s tirade against (ho 
observations of his Learned Friend (Mr. 
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Brougham) with respect to the conduct 
and character of Ferdinand the 7th, he 
should only say, that the Noble Cord was 
excessirely mistaken, if in any rombiiia. 
tion of the Sovereigns of Kurupe agam 
the rights of the people, ho could cdlcu- 
fate upon the suppression of the freedom 
of speech in that House; fhear!] or that 
the misconduct of Kings could, in that 
assembly at least, escape censure. The 
Noble Li»rd, therefore, might tell M. 
Talleyrand, or any other of his new al¬ 
lies, when next he should happen to meet 
them, that whatever they might think of 
the rights or feelings of the people, the 
representatives of the pcoi)le of England 
would speak just as they thought piopur 
of the misbehaviour of Sovereigns, however 
legitimately seated upon the throne [hear!] 
The Chancellor of the Kvehequer, who 
was always pleased and smiling under 
any ditTicuIty, had endeavoured to answer 
thecomplaint as to tbc^extraordiiiarydelay 
which had taken place in the meeting of 
Parliament, by staling that the Treaty 
was not ratified until the 20th of January, 
and that Parliament met in 10 days af. 
terwards. But this statement lust all 
weight, from the recollection of this fact, 
that according to the Prince Uegeiil’s 
Proclamation in November last, it was 
determined by Ministers that Parliament 
should not meet until the 1st of February, 
at whatever time the Treaty might be ra- 
tified. 'I'hus a deliberate insult was of¬ 
fered to Parliament, by postponing its 
assemblage until the Treaty should be 
absolutely concluded, and till this mat¬ 
ter should be so settled, that Parliament 
should not have in its power to counsel, 
to counteract, or to countervail the con¬ 
ditions of the Treaty. Was is not then 
quite a mockery to submit a Treaty to the 
consideration of Parliament three months 
after it had been concluded, when no 
essential dissention was left to the Legis¬ 
lature as to the act of the Government ? 
But the determination of Ministers to put 
ofl" the meeting of Pai-liamcnt, was still 
more obvious from the first proclamation | 
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of the Regent, for that proclamation 
betrayed at once the desire to get rid 
of the trouble of Parliament and the pri¬ 
vileges of the Members of that House, 
the proclamation being for ninety days, 
and, if it had not been for the second 
proclamation to correct the blunder of 
the first, it was very possible the House 
might have met to-day with rather a thiii 
attendance [laugh]. Did such postpone¬ 
ment manifest due attention to the dignity 
of Parliament ? Suppose the Treaty con¬ 
tained a condition to maintain a standing 
army not provided for by law, or to im¬ 
pose a pecuniary contribution, what would 
it avail to consult Parliament upon such 
arrangements after they were adopted ? 
But, independently of the conditions of 
the Treaty, it was the diitv of Ministers 
to have assembled Parliameni in Novem¬ 
ber last, in order to consider the di'- 
tresscs of the country. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer stated truly, that from 
the consideration of that distress, he tievci 
spent a more disagreeable summer than 
the last. But if the Right Honourable 
jrcntleman experienced so much pain 
*roin the contemplation, how much must 
he farmers have felt from the actual siif- 
criiig? and what mitigation of that pain 
could the farmers derive from tlic Right. 
Honourable Gcntloman's sympathy ?- 
But if Parliament were sitting, some rc- 
ief might have been aflbrdcd; for al¬ 
though he agreed with his Learned Friend 
(Mr. Horner) in deprecating any experi¬ 
ments, the public would have been na¬ 
turally disposed to look with confidence 
to the deliberations of Parliament for 
every practicable relief—at all events, 
they would have expected a full conside¬ 
ration of their case. 'J'hc Right Honor¬ 
able Gentleman concluded a peculiarly 
impressive speech, by expressing a hope 
that that House would not be called on 
to rote supplies until apprized of the real 
extent of the peace establishment.—[To 
this Lord Castlcrcagh appeared to ui to 
assent.] 
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TO TilE 

Peoi'le of tuf. Onitf.d Si itfs of 
Amfkica. 

LKT I'Kll II. 

Stir a<;ninst the laconic Tax.—Stott •ncnt 
of the question at issue.—'Sqirre .foller- 
hca.l's J’nnns injeoparilif .— .scaitors 
begin to smart in their turn. — Numer¬ 
ous .\Teetings.- - Princess's Marriage .— 
Real state of the Regent's health. 

fti my lln^isters of Summer, wliirli, 
I see, havo bopri irpublisfied in your coun¬ 
try, I many times obscrvctl, Mial tlic af¬ 
fairs of this little bee-hive of a nation 
were assuming an entirely new aspect, 
and that, in all probability, this writer 
would discover decided marks of an ap- 
proachiiiir important crisis. S(* it has 
turned out; and all the dreams of tran¬ 
quillity and ha|>piness; all the dieams of 
a settled and quiet submission to what is 
called fegitimarijf have vainshed into 
air. If, indeed, this (rovernment, though 
it be such as I have, in foimer numbers, 
described it to yon, had had no interest of 
debt to pa^, tranquillity at home would 
have followed peace with foreijjn nations, 
Tlie English people, t'liitlcd with conquest 
and vvith j;iory, and da/zled with the 
splendid feats which closed the war, might 
have been contented; but, to have war- 
taxes to ]»ay ill peace, while the means of 
paying, owing to an alteration in the value 
of the curiency, w'ero diminished one-half 
in their amount, w'as a little too much to 
be silently endured. 

Accordingly, the country is, at this mo¬ 
ment, agitated from one end of it to the 
other ill opposition to a t ontinuance of the 
Income., or, as it is called. Property Tax. 
To make the question at issue clear to 
every one, a little explanation is necessary. 
Th's Tax was first laid on by l*itf. It was 
taken off at the l*eace of .Amiens. Laid 
on at 5 per centum by Addington when 
that peace was broken, raided afterwards 
by Pi(t to fij, and by the Whigs with Fox 
at their head to 10 per cent, at which rate 
it has continued to this day. Of the op- 
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press!venessand odiousne>-. ol il.is tax you 
have been before informed. But, (he rea¬ 
son why the Minister noic wislns to re¬ 
tain it at .'i.pet centum oiiglit to b<‘ a little 
more fully explained than i have yet seen 
them PX|)laine(l. 

The produce of the whole of our (axes 
has, of late yeais, been about 70 millions. 
Monstrous as this appears, (he nation, I 
mean (treat lin'fain., that is to say, I 
moan Knglund atone; for Scotland pays 
hardly any thing, and poor irehind has her 
I own Debt and 'faxes. When peace was 
really come, the people expected to get 
; riti of all tlie'Faxes, called “ H ar-Tuxesf* 
amounting to about ‘iti millions a vear, of 
\ which 11 millions aiose from (he Tax on 
Income. 1 have, all along, bren telling 
' tht>m that they could not get rid of the 
I war-taxes. I have repeated a thousand 
I times over, that they muvt continue to pay 
^ the war-taxes in peace; or have loans in 
peace ; or, w ipe oifa part, at least, of the 
Debt with a sponge. But, I was not be¬ 
lieved. Indeed, I was not heard. J hold 
in rny hands not more than about a hun» 
drcilth part of (he powers of the English 
press, and, nesides, 1 had to eonteiid 
against a hundred to one, evr*ry one of 
that hundred having full liberty to say 
what it pleased against me, while I was 
compel led to be very cautiou'-as to what I 
said again>-t them. In short, i was eom- 
jrolled to tight in padded gloves^ while my 
adversaries came at me witli naked lists. 

The nation dirl, indeed, begin to be 
alarmed la^'t year, w hen the peace cxpcnces 
were talked of. But, still, they rel ed ou 
what was called the faith of parliament. 
Or, more properly speaking, they could 
not believe, that, when tin* icar was over, 
tcar-iaxes would be continued. Such 
power have words! when, therefore they 
began to find, that, even after the com¬ 
plete overthrow of Naix"' ■ ■ . r ho 

was actually in our custody for life; after 
he was as much in our pi*wcr as the day 
is in the power of the pottr r: after they 
saw* that France was sit our feet; when, 
after all this, they bogjm to 'im!. d it they 
were still to pay the war-taxes^ and that, 
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too, for years, and that my predictions 
•were really, at last, going to be rerified 
to the ^erv letter ; when they found this, 
they took the alarm; which alarm has 
prodiiced the effect which we shall, hy- 
aiid-hy, more particularly notice. 

The "overiiment, to speak in round 
numbers, wants 44 millions a year for the 
uses of its and 20 millions for army, 
navy, and oilier annual cxpences. It 
pro|)oses to raise 70 millions, as usual, in 
taxes ; but, as it proposes to take off half 
the Income tax, it will raise, according to 
its own calculation, onlij 63 millions. 
But, then, it has, for this year borrowed 
6 millions of the Bank; which pretty 
nearly puts it upon a level with its de¬ 
mands. I have not the accounts and esti¬ 
mates yet in an oilicial form. I do not, 
therefore, speak with precision; but, I 
am near enough the mark to answer the 
present purpose. 

Thus, you see, the Income Tax is all 
necessary to carry on the peace! Bear in 
mind, that the whole of the war-tuies 
amounted to 26 millions a year. The 
whole was expected to bo taken off at the 
peace ; but, then, as the government debt 
now demands 44 millions a year, it does, 
you perceive, swallow up the whole of 
the taxes, the tsar taxes only excepted! 
What was, then, to be done? Why, re¬ 
duce the interest of the debt; or, stop the 
Sinking Fund which would destroy the 
capital of the Debt; or, continue to make 
Loans in time of peace; or, make the 
people pay tsar-taxes in time of peace. 
Either of the three first will, when adopt- 
ed (for adopted one or the other must be 
at no distant day) give the whole system a 
terrible shock. The first measure, though 
openly spoken of by great numbers of 
persons, and though, in fact, proposed by 
Mr. PiinsTON ; and though, perhaps, real¬ 
ly the best thing that could be done even 
for the Fund-holders themselves, is a mea¬ 
sure too frightful for the nerves of the Mi¬ 
nisters ; it would excite such a sensation, 
affix such disgrace upon the Pitt system, 
and give such triumph to the opponents of 
that system ; it would, in short, produce 
such a revolution in men’s minds as to the 
characters and abilities of our rulers, that 
a change in the mode of ruling must speed¬ 
ily follow. The second measure, a stop¬ 
page of the Sinking Fund, would have 
nearly the same effect. It would destroy 
all confidence in the capital of the Debt; 


and would, in all probability, bring the 3 
per cents down from 60 to 30 in the 
course of a month. The third measure, 
though not so flagrant in its tendency, 
must produce, in a short time, similar re¬ 
sults ; for, to make loans to pay the inte¬ 
rest of loans already made, would be such 
a shameful proof of insolvency as to leave 
very few persons indeed blind to the con¬ 
sequences ; to say nothing of the jew- 
likc terms on which the money would be 
lent. Still this has been done in part in 
the loan of 6 millions from the Bank. 
But, this is a sort of loan that does not 
make the usual noise of a common loan. 
To have borrowed openly, in the usual 
way, would have been a notorious and 
striking fact, quite unequivocal as to the 
question of the credit and means of the 
government. 

These three measures being, therefore, 
so objectionable, it was resolved to resort 
to the fourth^ namely, to keep on the whole 
of the 26 millions of war-taxes, except 
about 7 millions of Income Tax ; that is 
to say, one half of it, the whole of the In¬ 
come Tax being, as I before observed, 14 
millions and a little more. But, the peo¬ 
ple of all ranks have taken the alarm at 
this proposition, and are now bestirring 
themselves in a manner that I have never 
before seen them, since I have known any 
thing of public aflairs. The Country- 
Gentlemen, so long dead to all those feel¬ 
ings, which distinguished their ancestors; 
so long sunk in a sort of unaccountable 
apathy; so long the tame followers of 
every minister, and the submissive slaves 
of impudent upstart placemen, or (ashamed 
to act this base part before the eyes of the 
world) so long self-banished to their es¬ 
tates, and become the orators at agricul¬ 
tural meetings and cattlc-shows, instead 
of taking, as they formerly did, the lead 
in deciding on questions of war or of tax¬ 
ation ; this description of persons, so long 
dead to their country, seem, at last, to 
be stirring into life. They seem, at last, 
to have perceived that they must now 
make a stand, or passively behold their 
estates pa^s away from them for ever. It 
is not now a question of more or less. 
Geobge Rose (of whose origin and pro¬ 
gress I will give you an account by-and- 
by) once told them, in a pamphlet called 
a View of the Finances, that the nation 
was called upon for a salvage! lie told 
them, they would lose their all if they did 
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not pay taxes to carry on the war. And, 
that, therefore, whatever they retained 
was so much gained! But, I will say 
more of this man and of his mode of pay¬ 
ing salvage by-and-by. 

It is not Roa;, however, a question of 
salvage. It is a question of forfeiture. 
It is a question of total stripping ; and, 
the Country Gentleman who does not sec 
this must be a born ideot. 

It is notorious, that the produce of the 
land has fallen more than one half in 
price. It is worth a half less than it was, 
upon an average, before the end of the 
war in 1811. It is also notorious, that 
this has not arisen from any peculiar cir¬ 
cumstance in the seasons, or connected 
with the crops ; but, from a change in the 
value of the currem\y of the countrjf, and, 
how that change has been elfccted pou 
have seen, in No. 2 of the llegister pub¬ 
lished at New York, where the whole 
mystery is clearly developed. This being 
the case and the nominal amount of the 
taxes continuing the same as bifore, it is 
manifest, that, in reality, the land pays dou¬ 
ble the tax that it paid befon?; and, it is 
also manifest, that, if no alter.ation take 
place in the Civil l.ist, in tin* pay of place¬ 
men, pensioners, and fuii<l-holdcrs, these 
classes must, in a very few jeai^, swallow 
up the whole fee-simple of the land. 

The operation, which is to lead to this 
result, has been, unnittingly, very well 
explained by our little Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in stating nhat he has been 
pleased to call his remedj/. Ife sa)s: “I 
“ intend to make no more loans ; but to 
“ continue to raise taxes, in ord«!r to jray 
the interest of the Debt in full and also 
to keep up the Sinking Fund in full 
“ operation. The Sinking Fund is II 
“ millions a year. . These will be laid out 
in the buijing up of Stock, and thus will 
“ 1J millions a year be let loose and 
“ til roan over the count r if to ASSIST the 
“ land-oaners and farmers." 'I'hat is to 
say', to assist thorn in getting rid of their 
estates; for, that this would be the elfcct 
is as clear as day-light. 

This gentleman, our Chancellor, seems 
to have read Adam Smith and Stenart,and 
to have got hold of a parcel of phrases, of 
which, if put to the test, I really do not 
believe he understands any thing at all of 
the meaning. They arc sets of words 
without any clear notions attached to 
them. lie, to u'>o the expression of our 


most valuable writer, means not, but 
“blunders round about a meaning.” He 
tells us that his scheme is to throio 11 mil¬ 
lions of capital every year about the coun¬ 
try, and that, as the luiidlurds and farmers 
will get this capital into their hands, it 
will aifurd tiicni great and eHectuiil relief. 
The poor man, who really is a very inof¬ 
fensive, and used to be, a very modest, 
man, does not appear to keep in his head, 
that these 11 millions are first to he raised 
j om the land in laves. But, how few'^ 
heads are there in this world capable of 
(racing millions of taxes through their se¬ 
veral movements to their results! 

If, indeed, these 14 inillions of money 
were distributed about the country after 
being brought from abroad, and without 
the landholders giving any thing in ex¬ 
change for them, the relief woubl be not 
only ctrcctual, but instantaneous. If the 
14 millions were to bo brought from 
abroad, or, even from some part of Eng¬ 
land, and paid to the fuiidhuldcis, with¬ 
out having been lirst taken from (he land¬ 
holders (amongst whom I include iiiterual 
traders Avho all depend on (he land) ; then 
the effect would be to afford relief, though 
ill a slower and less effectual way'. But, 
to suppose, that the laudhuiders arc to be 
relieved by being compelled to pay,^rMf, 

1 1 millions, .and then to be enabled to 
borrow the same 11 millions, is an idea so 
absurd, so ridiculous, that one can hardly 
believe one's own eyes, when one secs it 
in print, and attributed to a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. 

To use illustratioiis whicli arc a. sort of 
mental leadiug-slriiigs exjio.ses the writer 
to the cliargc of presumption; because it 
seems to say, that he doubts of (be capa¬ 
city of his readers. Yet, in a general ad¬ 
dress like (his, which pre-snppuses an uu- 
acquaintanen with the subject in a part, 
at least, of those under whose perusal it 
may fall, and whoso pursuits luay have 
withheld their minds from s(udi<'s o f this 
kind, I sh ill hope to be excused, if 1 here 
resort to this method of placing in the full 
glare this gross absurdity of affoidiiig re¬ 
lief by the means of taxation. 

Suppo.se Giles Jolteihcad, Ksqr. to have 
20 farms, each of which yield him a i:ro.ss 
rent of 200 pounds a year: and (hat he 
pays out of his rent of A^OOQt. a year 
1,000/. ill taxe>i inward- tlic expences of 
the government Debt. In consequence of 
an alteration in the value of the currency, 
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'wheat falls from ]4.v. to 7s. a bushel, ft 
Is clear that his routs must fall from 4,000/. 
to 2,000/. a your; and, if he continue to 
pay 1 , 000 /. a year towards the Debt, it is 
clear, that his spending income is, in fact, 
reduced to 1,000/. instead of 3,000/. a 
year. Thus far this is the real stale of 
the landlords in England. Tlut, uhile 
they arc thus reduced, by the T«-ry same 
means, the fund-holder’s income is tv/avc/Z, 
and that, loo, in the same proporlion. 
Well, the situation of ’S(juiro Joltcjluad 
is truly distressing. He lays down his 
hounds and three out of four of his hunt¬ 
ers, and packs oil' a couple or three ser- ' 
vants to begin with. I’cople ask him 
tehy. He “ likes coiirsiuif better.” Hut, 
the (t'rci/hounds aic still expensive. The 
Taxgatlicr comes thundering at the do(»r ; 
talks so loud (with his hat on all lh<- 
while) that the servants hear his voice 
quite into the Hall. A way go the beau¬ 
tiful Greyhounds dancing and capering to 
the pi|)pin-tree. Four or five more visits 
from the man with the ink-bottle at his 
button-hole send oil'a biace out of tliree 
gardeners,turn the close-shaven lawn into 
a rouah hit of pasture, “ Madam //'./«" 
to see sheep and c >ws gra/.ing cl(><>e to the 
windows.” Shooting is now become 
the’Squire’s sole delight. TheTaxgatheier 
still returns as regularly as old Time him¬ 
self, and as Time iM'rtinacimis and ii resisti¬ 
ble ill his course. What is now to be 
done? Arc the dappled Pointers, with 
noses keener than iJie air ilselfnnd staunch 
as a rock ; arc they, and are tlie liHh* 
true-bred Spaniels with ears and dew¬ 
laps sweeping the ground, and with sport- 
anticipating tongues that would ahnost 
“ create a soul under the ribs of death 
are all these too ; are all the family' fa¬ 
vourites of a century, all to be destroyed 
“at one fell swoop?” Is their death- 
warrant signed in the book of taxes ? Is 
their doom irrevocable ? Is there no 
respite? “Parliament will surely do 
“ something for us /” 

Thus exc.laims ’Squire .folteihead, sit¬ 
ting by his parlour-fire, with jmor old Don 
resting his chin on one knee while Hustle 
is pawing the other, and both soliciting 
the applauding pat on the head, which so¬ 
licitation, in former times would have 
been so graciously and gaily answered; 
but, instead of which their caresses awaken 
in the master’s mind no feelings but tliosc 
of sorrow, shame, and melancholy. He 
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sees ’Squire Crack-Louse, the army Tay¬ 
lor, and ’Squire 'I'urpentiiie, the Spirit Con¬ 
tractor, and ’Squire Garbage, the Meat 
Contractor, and ’Squire Beaiinieal, the 
Biscuit and Bread Contractor, and 
’Squirii Glanders, the Horse Contractor, 
and an infinilo numher of others all sal¬ 
lying out ntoiiiid tiini with gay equipages 
or numernn& troops of hutiters and fol¬ 
lowers; and, while he is thus musing on 
his altered state, Madam awakens him 
with u piopositioii to apply to his friends in 
London (o get places for his sons. “ Don’t 
“ tell me,” sajs she, “ why, who has so 
“ good a right as you to ask for places for 
“ your sons? Was you not the first man 
“ to sign your name to the resolutions for 
“ tin- support of the Bank when it stopped 
“ j).'iy ment ? and wn • it not y ou w ho culled 
“ out the yeomanry cav.ilry to keep down 
“ J’aiiie’s liightsof Man and li ■’ Jacobins? 
“ Did y mi not fall out wifli one of y our best 
“ fjlends bec.'iiist! he blamed the sending 
“ the Scotch llcformers to Botany Bay ? 
“ Did you uot carry up an addicss to his 
Majesty when Peg NichoUon attempted 
“hi-. Sillied life; aye, and you might 
“ hii\e bi'i'n m:ulc a Knight, too, and have 
“ niiule me a Lady, that you might, if 
“ yon liiid had any legard forme. ( fVcep~ 
“rwg')”—“Come, come, my dear, never 
“ mind tliat non : let us think how we 
■' can -.lie the pool Spaniels.”—“ Spaniels, 
^‘indeed! Think how you can save your 
^‘family. Zounds! go at once and get 
“places for your sons. What have you 
“ been voting and liawling for, if you are 
“ to get nothing ? Did you not go, at the 
“ risk of your life, to di-persi; the J’ar- 
“liamentaiy Bufoiniers, and when they 
laughed at y on and cajledy oita chuckled- 
“ headed fool, did yon not charge them 
“ with high treason ? Did y ou not keep us 
“ up all night and remain Ix'oted and 
“spurred ready to set off with your tc- 
“ nants to help put Burilett into the tower? 

“Did you not go inti, .jiiig when 

Tooke and H.udy wore acquitted? Did 
“you not got drunk as a ina-t. and make 
“all t'.e iieiglihouihood diunk and cram 
“ them with sheep and oxen roasted whole, 
“ at the .Tubilee and when llonaiiarte was 
“ sent off to St. 11 delta ? Have yon not al- 
“ ways.stuck (o your loy afty ; would you 
“ ever let us li.ave any bid .i loyal n -ws- 
“ paper, and didy ou not Itiiii out your best 
“ tenant bcraitse he w ould coiitiiiiie to lake 
“ill Cobbett’s Kegistcr?”—“ Vca, yes. 
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my dear, I know f did; I know very 
well that 1 did. But, pray for God’s 
“ sake, say no more about it: say no 
“more about it.”—“I will say iiioie 
“about; and I say that your sons (»ught 
“to havi' places under •Government; f(»i, 

I do not see why Air. Crack-l.ouse and 
“ Mr, (larbaiGC and the rest <»f them are to 
“get so rich and buy all the land up, 

“ while we are compelled to lay down 
“ our carriage, and ■*»*** 

A loud knock at the door |>uts an end 
to her harangue. Tin; 'Squire i-. all in a 
sweat for fear. It is not the Taxgatherer 
however, this time. It is t!ie I'ost-boy 
with the Couau a, eontainiii!' an account 
of the Chancell.>r’s n'lmilij. “ A remeth/^ 

“ my dear ! Heic it is. Fouiteen inil- 
“ lions a}ear to be thi'otcii into the coun- 
“ try to relieve the landed interest.” — 

“ Foui teen millions, my d< ar : bless me ! 

“ How much do you think zee shall 

“have?” — “I don’t know_.1 don’t 

“ know. .. . I.et me see. . . .Fourteen niil- 
lions to be thruien into the countrij. 

“ But, then, heie is s nu'thing ;iI)out taxes 
“ to the amount of the same fourteen niil- 
“ lions.— These, 1 su|)pose, arc (o be 
“ taken fiom tbe army taylms and their 
“ contractors.. . .No. . . . I/’t me see. , . , 

“ 1 can’t make it out for my life.” At last 
in comes the Aimtlierary, who has just 
been reading the ilegister,and tliedinieult 
passage being submitted to him, he says: 

“ Why, Sir, this i-. (he Chancellor’s me.'tii- 
“ ing. Your '10 farms that used to leaie 
“you ;t, 0()0 pounds a year afbr pay ing 
“ your anninil share of tlie Delit, now 
“ leave you only 1,000 pounds. This 
“ plunges you into great distres-.; it 
“ mak«'» you want money to live decently 
and to keep your pointers and spaniels. | 

“ Therefore the minister means to make ' 

“ no more loans, and to lay out 1 I mil- 
“ lions a year in purchasing slock of the 
“ Fundholders, who, when they have 
“sold their stock, will have the money 
“ which you have paid in taxes to lend to 
“ you upon mortgage, or to give you in 
“ exchange for some of your farms; and, 

“ as your farms are now worlli about 
“ 3,000 pounds each in the fee simple, 

“ and as you will want, to pay interest 
“ and all together, about 3,000 pounds a 
year, you may live as well as you have 
done for many years past in conse* 

“ qnence of this financial operation.” 
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“ Thank you,Mr. Lancet; thank you,” 
says Madam, “ 1 always told my sons, 
“ who listen, f am sorry to say it, to 
“ that Jacobin Cobbett, that the govern- 
“ ment would never desert us who had 
“ been its best fiiends. 1 always told. 
“ them (hat tilings would be brought 
“ about, mid (hat they would have as 
“ good an estate as their papa has had be- 
“ fore them.”—Oh! no, Madam,” re¬ 
plies Air. L.iiicet; “i did not sny so. 

Your suns, Madam, will have no estate 
”■ af all. 'Tlie fundholders will have the 
’• ostati- ill exchange for the money which 
“ they will give you, and which money 
“ you will have lirsl givi*n them in the 
“ shape ol taxes.”—“ What! My sons 

“ no estate ! Aly sons no estate !”. 

.Mere a terrible knocking 

at the door announces the approach of (he 
Tu.xgatlierer, and (he parties sneak into 
(heir chaiis as (|uic( as mice. 

I really do believe, that scenes very 
neatly revernbling this are now exhibiting 
in several jtaits of tbe country. There 
are hundreds of families, who have been 
of great consetiueiice in their soveial 
neighbouihoods, who are now compelled 
to shut up their houses, lay down their 
carriages and horses and dogs and ser* 
vants, and to get away to France or Bel¬ 
gium, or hide themselves in lodgings in 
London or at Bath. Shame will not suf¬ 
fer them to remain, slioni of their means, 
at the country-mausion<., where (hey and 
their ancestors have so long lived with 
considerable establishments and where 
they have entertained jicople with ]iOsj>i- 
tality. '1 bese people now begin to be 
alarmed ; 1 mean such of them as are not 
wholly ruined in their fortunes ; and, 
really, they have, generally speaking, 
acted so cowardly, so slavish, and so base 
a part, that there is very little pity due 
to them. They have not onl^ been pas¬ 
sive as to what lias been doing against 
themselves. They have actively aided all 
the ministers from Pitt to Liverpool. They 
have been the bitter and persecuting ene¬ 
mies of reform. It was they, and that 
class who are called the Yeomanry, who 
were the chief cause of the war, by pro¬ 
moting addresses in favour of it, and by 
ail sorts of exertions to prevent truth 
from circulating throughout the country. 
Verily they have their reward! Never^ 
did reward more justly follow the deeds * 
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of inon. They Jtfivo now, in addition to 
thHr ‘•'iff«Ming of real pecuniary distress, 
the nioiiificntioii fo know, that they de- 
hiTVf ii, aiul to see, that, if they succeed 
in (lie n|)|H»si(ion, which mere sclf-prc- 
bPr^:MIllll i^ now urging them to make, 
tltr\ »ill owe that success to the co-opc- 
iiifioii of lliose wiiom tliey have hither¬ 
to liii'l the folly to shun, and, in some 
rasi"-, the insolence to afl'cet to despise. 
1 , for iny own pnit, am not for being in 
/ifis/e to co-openitc with them. There arc 
some excellent person.s, who think that we 
ought to/wrt7f* tlieir to-opeialion. No: 
they are hardly worth having on one’s 
side, 'riipy have no .voi// left. There must 
be a rc^iiii’iutiou of their rac*^. It is 
only about the tax tint they now contend. 
And, when tlio matter is well considered 
in all It- healings, the thing to be desired 
by dll' friends of freedom, is, that the 
tax should pass, in vjjiii. of the petitions 
of the whole nation. 

IjcI this t.Tx pass, let the w'ar-taxcs re¬ 
main in peace, let the Tavgatiieror pursue 
the distressed <lclaultcrs all over the coun- 
fty, let these supporters of Pitt and Ad¬ 
dington and Perceval and Grey and Cas- 
llereiigh : let them feel ; let them remem¬ 
ber tlie Suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act; let tltem remember all the new law* 
about Ihe press ; let fliem remember Ihesn 
and maity other things, to which they 
gave their hearty support, nn<l let them 
then he content to part with their estates. 
Tiieir turn is come; and foolish and ha.se 
is the man who jdties them. 1 hear that 
some of them make u.so of very' hitter c \- 
])re.ssions. 'rjiaf they talk big about the 
r/gh/s of Kngiishmt'ti. I'licy laughed at 
this language in other persons, only a few 
years ago. 1 have .seen many of them 
smili\ as it were with scorn, when I was 
endeavouring to eonvitiee them, that, in 
the end, they would lose their estates, 
unless they stood forward in time to pro¬ 
tect the rights of the people and the 
liberty of the press. They seemed to 
think, that thci/ themselves were stfe. 
They knew that thc^ should not Krite or 
print; and the sullViings of those, who 
w'cre really fighting their battles, seemed 
to be sport to them. l.,et them, then, 
look where they like for pity: they will 
certainly have none for me; on the con¬ 
trary, 1 really do see with satisfaction 
'What is now going on as far as relates to 


them, and am only sorry for the persons 
in trade and for a small part of the land¬ 
ed people, who arc dragged down along 
with them. 

They affect now to take great offence at 
an expression of Castlereagh, during a de¬ 
bate about the taxes, lie is reported to 
have spoken of “the ignorant impatience 
“ of the people to obtain a relaxation of 

taxation.” This i.s daily haiped upon 
as if it were a new kind of language. Mr. 
Tierney and Mr. Ponsonby are reported 
to remind the public of it in almost every 
night’s debate. Hut, have we forgotten, 

then, all the expressions of Pitt, Grey, 
Perceval, and others? Have wo forgotten, 
that, upon Mr. Maddoeks’s famous motion, 
Canning called the Riforniers, though 
•Sir Francis Hurdett was at their head, “ a 
“ loio flcgrnilai cme '/" Have we forgot¬ 
ten, that that motion, which pledged Mr. 
Maddocks to bring proof of :,''al-selling 
to flic bar, was negatived, by a majority 
of nimo.st four to one, on the express 
ground of ‘‘making a stand again.st popu- 
“ lar encroachment Was this ever re¬ 
sented? Was this ever harped upon ? 
Nay, did not expressions from Perceval 
a thousand times more insulting than this 
of Castlereagh pass wholly uiinotieed ? 
Why, then,.all this clamour note ? What! 
he begins to touch you your.‘>elvPs, does 
he ? Well may he express his contempt 
of those, who have never shown any sen¬ 
sibility, till their own estates became pal¬ 
pably exposed to Mr. Vnnsiltart’s relief. 
Oh, no! 1 can never be so base as to join 
with tho.«p, who can clamour against an 
expression, which accuses the “people of 
“ ignorant impatience of taxation,” and 
who remained silent, at best, while the fact 
of employing foreign ojjiccrs in English 
Regiments, serving in England, was un¬ 
der discussion. 1 can never condescend 
to join in this inconsistent clamour. No : 

I am for letting those who rallied round 
Perceval, when Mr. Maddocks accused 
him, and when Sir Francis Burdett was 
sent to the Tower; I am for letting them 
digest tlieir present sufferings and treat¬ 
ment ns well as they can. It is now their 
turn. 

A young Lord said of Castlereagh, the 
other day, “ what! shall we *♦*•***»* 
Cat, it will be best to 
finish this Letter at New York. 

Wm. Corbett. 
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WESTMINSTER MEETING. 

On Friday tho 23d of Feb. a great 
meeting took, place in this city to agree on 
a petition against tlie Income Tax and the 
Standing Atmy. I shall insert the pro 
ceediiig-, as 1 find them reported in the 
Observer, which, as far as I can discover, 
is the fullest and best report. Jlut, there 
arc some prefatory remarks necessary upon 
this occasion. Weslniinstor is to England 
what the heart is to tho human body. 
IN'ay, it is more; for, not only does it 
contain the best blood, but it has the 
l)e.st understanding. It appears, that the 
Iircsoiit meeting tilled the whole of the 
.'•pace called New Palace Yard. That 
space contains, 1 believe, full two statute 
acres of ground. If so (and I am not 
much out), and if it was full of men, 
closely jammed up together, as it is said 
to have been, there were more than forhj 
thousand people present ; because, so 
placed, each man tloes not occupy a space 
of two stjuare A'ct, and there are in two 
acres of ground S7,040 square feet. It is 
.sulliciciit to know, however, that the 
Meeting was very large, and, it may easily 
be imagined what /loiscr, what real, solid 
power, such a Meeting, well understand¬ 
ing its rights and its duties really ha.s.— 
IJpun this occasion, there appears to have 
been a desire on the part of some of the 
persons, called Opposition Members, to 
take pait openly at this Meeting; and 
Mr. Brand, Mr. Bennet, Mr. Lambton, 
and Mr. Brougham actually attended, 
and appears to have been announced in a 
wery formal manner to the Meeting by an 
otlicious old man, of the name of Wishart, 
who poor man, has talked about the pa¬ 
triotism of Charles Fox for these 25 years i 
past, and who still continue.s to talk in the 
same strain, though all the world now 
knows, that Fox lived and died a sinecure 
place-man and a pensioner; though it is 
notorious, that, when last in place, he, 
with his own hand, brought in the bill to 
enable Lord Grenville to hold the sine¬ 
cure of Auditor in conjunction with his 
place of First Lord of the Treasury; 
though it is notorious that Fox declared 
that we ought to go to war for Hanover; 
though it is notorious, that he asserted, 
that a man had as good a right to his sine¬ 
cure place as another had to his freehold 
estate; though it is notorious that Fox 
brought in and passed a bill to add to the 


number of German Troops to be kept up 
in England; though it is notorious that 
he saddled the country with pensions for 
his wife and daughters; and though (to 
rut the list short) it is notorious, that Fox 
and his colleagues laised (his veiy Income 
Tax from (j^ to 10 ))or centum, and (hat 
he himself made use, upon (hal occasion, 
of language more insulling to (lie people 
than had ever befort- been umde use of 
even by Pid himself, — Nolwilh •tanding 
all this, poor Wishart still keeps prating 
the patriotism of (he l.'inen'.eil Mr. 
I'ox; and, it was as the followei s of Fox 
tliat he seemed to speak td' tiie above- 
named gentlemen, whose apjiearance at 
meetings of this kind, ami at this place, 
was something were.—To he sure, to see 
such men ns Mr. Lambton, .Mr. Brand, 
and JMr. Bennet, con e to tliis meidiiig 
must have been very pleasing to the friends 
of freedom, they rcaliy being nn honour 
to any body of persons, to vvhoin they 
may choose to join themselves. But, 
with regard to Mr. Brougham <he case was 
not quite so clear. Let ni , however, do, 
as far as my knowledge and judgment 
will enable me, justice to this gentleman. 
Mr. Brougham is a lawjjer, which, with 
our said experience, written in our very 
hearts, must neces-sarily make us shy of 
him. After seeing the patriot,* * * * ♦ 
♦ *»***«**,■ * . after seeing, * * 

***!(.«•**■*«•♦**** after seeing 
all this, and with the knowledge, that the 
government *********** • 

Oh, no! With all this in our recollection, 
Mr. Brougham must be a very unreason¬ 
able man indeed, if, until he has cast otl' 
his gown and vvig, he expects tho friends 
f freedom, the friends of real Idierty, to 
enrol him amongst their leaders. Be¬ 
sides, Mr. Brougham, when he was stand- 
iig a contest for Liverpool, did actually 
disclaim us. He said distinctly, tluat he 
was of the piinciples of Fox; and, that 
he wished to he clearly understood as not 
belonging to that party of seif-stj/ted re¬ 
formers, who were, as he said, for de^ 
straying the constitution; and which 
party, be it observed, had Sir Francis 
Bui'dett and Major Cartwright at its head. 
—Mr. Brougham is nut a mere lu/ven- 
turcr; he has a good estate of his own 
from inheritance; is a man of (xceJieut ta¬ 
lents ; is not, 1 would fain hope, in pur¬ 
suit of any of the usual baits; he is zea¬ 
lous and bold; loves liberty and hates 
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despicable tyrants. Jn short, I wish he 
was not a lUKyn'; and that he would 
Convince us. In some oot;//m/, that time 
ha.s (•iir.'il liiiii of his altarhnient to the 
priiieiple- of Fox, and has made him see, 
thal <i ritiliiiU reform of purlidimiit is 
jK’ces.ai_> to the restoialioii of onr fiee- 
dom.— But, at any rate, until he do this, 
lie cainiot expect fiomthe leformcrs any 
tliiin> like cordial < o-op<‘ration. It is 
foolish as well as iiiMui'uiai to attempt to 
CO-opeiale witli peisoie'., w !iom he so late¬ 
ly rcjfarded as aimiiii; at the ilfilrnelion of 
the const it a! ion .— To return now to the 
proceedings at the Meeting; after some 
of the lesoliitions had been passed, one 
was pioposi'd ill these words: — 

“ That the Thinks of this Meeting are 
renih.'ied to those Alembeis of both 
“ IIou-i's of I arliaiiK'iit, who hnse exert- 
“ e<l lilt mselies to avert fiom their eoun- 
“ try ilie dreadful evils which we have 
this day assembled to deprecate ; and 
with whom, for the same great end, we 
are ilesiions to co-operate by every 
moans whidi (Jod, and Nature, and the 
Ijaw's, have jila'cil in our jiower.” 

'I’his, as the reader will jierceive, was a 
rlcvic-, on the part of the OUT faction 
(whose agent poor VVisharl appears to 
have been) to draw the Meeting into an 
express iiftprohation of the comlurt of the 
Opposition, and thus to send foith to tlie 
whole count I y the idea, that this en¬ 
lightened and patriotic city had rans'cd 
itself on the side of the f]'hi^s, ns they 
call theniscIiPs. But, the device failed. 
The resolution was opposed hy Mr. Jli s r, 
who warned the Meeting of the trap that 
had been laid for them ; who described 
the 'I'iernfifs and Ponsonhj/'s anrl llor- 
ner's, on whom the iMeeting were called 
on to bestow their thanks, and to whom 
they were asked to promise, their sii}>porl; 
who went ever the long list of these nets 
friends of fieedom ; and who, in short, so 
clearly shewed, that the present resolu¬ 
tion, if passed, would only tend to de¬ 
ceive the people in llie country and to put 
into power a set of place-hunters keen for 
spoil, that the resolution was rejected 
without, I believe, a Ai/rgfc hand being 
held up for it; though some of the news- | 
papers, and the Obshiiver, amongst the 
rest, have inserted it as having been pass- 
cd; or, at least they have not left it out of 
the list; and, it may, by their readers, be 
looked upon as having been passed.— 


When the exposition of Mr. Hunt be¬ 
gan to convulse the Meeting with anger 
against the Whigs, Mr. Brougham and the 
other gcfith-meii bcfoic-mentioned zeent 
aicaij. 'I’liis was veiy fnjadlcious, to say 
the least of it. 'I'hey hud come, as they 
had a right to ilo, to assist at the Meet¬ 
ing; to hear others, tiiid to he heard in 
tiu-ir full), if they cliose to sjieak. Surely 
the Meeting was laige enough to satisfy 
the arriliition of any s[)caker that ever 
lived. I’eiliaps it was four times at large 
as any thal Fox had ever addiessed in all 
his life. If what Mr. IIiint said was 
true, it was ju‘l and virtuous in the Meet¬ 
ing to applaud it as they did : if it was 
flat true, it was the bouiidcn dutj/ of Mr. 
Biougliam and his friends to contradict 
it. Did (liev look upon the Meeting as a 
body of pi'isoiis me ntable to distinguish 
lietvrei'ii truth and falscli'i»d, nr a^ pre. 
judiced in favour of any tlin.'; that ^Ir. 
Hunt should say ? Win. flicn, did (liey 
conn; to such a Meeting; and why did 
the^ have tiieir nanus aiinoiiiieed to it ? 
But, as to (heyrtc/, what giound was there 
for supposing, that llie .Meeting could 
possibly be inllucnced by any nndae pre¬ 
judice in favour of Mr. lluNr? .Mr. Hunt 
lives at fit) miles distance from M'estmin¬ 
ster ; itisyvell known (hat he can have 
no personal inlluenct' in the cit> ; he came 
info town not an hour before (he Meeting 
took place; he hail no ]>iirtij to support 
him ; there was, because theie could be, 
no previous ariaiigi'ineiit between him 
and ail) other pei.'ions at the Aleeting ; 
lie came not annuuneed hy any herald, 
like tile heiald Wishart. In short, it was 
the mallei and not the man lliat gained 
the ear and moved llie tongue of the Meet¬ 
ing. It was not the m«/wc ^i/ Hunt, which 
drew forth the ap|>lanse of .so many thou¬ 
sands of men, but the numerous, the in¬ 
teresting, the apt facts, the home (ruths, 
and the bold and manly manner of stating 
them ; and, particularly, the exposure of 
the base conduct of the \Vhigs towards 
Sir Fraiici.s Burdett, at the time when 
that gentleman was sent to the 'J’oKer un¬ 
der a militanj force. Mr. Hunt failed 
not to remind the Meeting of these occur¬ 
rences; and, to appeal to them, whether 
they could give their thanks in a general 
manner, and, in the same general manner, 
promise their support, to men who had 
acted thus. And, reader, was it any 
wonder, that such a speaker should meet 
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with applause from an assemblage, such 
as that which I have described ? Was it 
any wonder, that he should be applauded 
by tlie enlightened and patriotic electors 
of VV estminster, when he called on them 
to refuie thanks to those who had not 
only iibandoiu-d, but calumniated, their 

faithful representative?-Mr. Leicu 

Hunt, tlie Kditor of the Examiner, says 
he has received from a correspondent a 
query to this etl’ect ; “ IVhether it be not 
probable that Mr. Hunt, kIio spoke 
“ at the iVestitihistvr Meeting, leas paid 
“ by the Ministers for zchat he did." 
The snuillcst of reptiles arc said to be the 
most full of spite. Jioise-vv hipping is out 
of tin! i|uestiun, when it i*. a pigmy who is 
sauc}. What, then! did this man ima¬ 
gine. that it would he supposed, that it 
w'jih Ac, wlio spoke at W'cslminster ? Hid 

he imagine, tiiut tlie autiior of the ever¬ 
lasting sonnets: that the pai(l-for-|)ara- 
graph monger, would be taken for Mr. 
llb'.NT, tlie poiitieiaii, and rnx-hiiiiler and 
pheasaiit-shootei ? Mr. In.ioii llti.NT lias, 
1 believe, vei v good poliliial p'inciples, as 
far us Ids know li-dge goes; but, I will ven¬ 
ture to sa^, that mv liiend Mr. Hunt pio- 
duced tiioie polttnal KKKKC'l' at the last 
Westminster Meeimg tUiin Mi. I.rir.n 
1 ii‘\r will have pioilneeil at the enil of his 
life even,if he shoulil live to the age of Noah. 
■—Mr. Li.ioii Hunt (though nothing eaii 
excuse his foul has, prohahl v, 

been cajoled by the 01'I'S into the no¬ 
tion, tliat whatever tends to thiow di-- 
credit on them is so much in aid of the 
Minisleis. This trick has been fried for 
jeais. The people of Westminster know 
beltei. 'I'hev know well, that the waj in 
whicli you cun most ell'ectually aid the 
Ministers is to appear to look upon the 
regular Opposition as being in earnest. 
This is the way to support the system; 
and, the way to destroy the system is, to 
expose both. This M r. Hunt did most i f- 
fectually.—The Opposition no.v, just at 
this time, against the Income Ta.\, is a dif¬ 
ferent thing. The Tieunlv’s now appear 
very small indeed. It is the country that 
is now stirring. But, does it stir for the 
OLriN? No; nor would it have stirred 
ail inch for them, if they had bawled ’till 
Midsummer The Country Cieidlemcii 
seem to be alarmed, at last; but, I am, 
for my part, for making no compromise 
with them. They ought to come without 
iiivitatioa to the friends of freedom; aud, 


if they do not, it is they who now have to 
suffer. Their sufferings are only in the 
dawn yet. They never stirred to protect 
the people; and i do not see why the peo¬ 
ple should stir for them ; unless they en¬ 
gage to assist the people in the recovering 
of all their rights.—1 here insert the re¬ 
port of the debate. 

'V' ISTMINSTCR Ml. CTI.V (i . 

On Eriday a Mccliiig of the iiihabi- 
♦aiils of Wesimiiister took place in Palacc- 
y ard, for (lie purpose of petitinnii'g Par- 
li.iment against the renewal of (he Pro¬ 
perty 'I'av, and (he inaiiitenance of a 
standing aiiny in time of peace. The 
meeting was numerously .attended. By 
twelve o’clock, great crowds had assem¬ 
bled, and at one the wliole space included 
ill Palace-y ard was filled. At one o’clock 
the High ilaililf, accompanied by a great 
part of the Westminster standing Com¬ 
mittee, the two Ucpresenlative-. of West- 
miiisler. [.ord Cuihraiie ami Sir Eraucis 
Biirdctl, with sevcial Al.inhers of the, 
lluiue of C'omiiioiis, among whom we 
observed Air. Broitgh.itn, Air. JiUnibton, 
and Br.iiid, eiitered the hustings. 

The Ihisiik'ss of the ilay ti.iving been 
opened by the High Bailiff reading the 
riT|iiisilioii, III conse(|ueiice of which the 
Aleeting had heen called. 

Air. WisiiAR r said, that as the occasion 
of (he rc((uisitinii h.ni been made known 
he did not think it necessary to indulge 
iiimselfat any length in describing a 'i'av 
to the Meeting which hail given every 
individual too niany^ o[)poitiiiiities of vviU 
ne.ssing its fatal opeiations Besides the 
private distress wliicli it had oec.isiuiied, 
it had been found that it was a powerful 
engine ill tlie iiundsofany Minister against 
the rights and liberties of the people. 
'J'hls Tax had been imposed in times of 
great emergeiiey, aud at (he time when 
it was first imposed, as well as at various 
siibsciiuect periods, repeated pledges were 
given by the AIiiiistci.s that it should not 
be continued in lime of peace. There was 
now no war except that wliieh was inces¬ 
santly waged by the Alinisters against the 
lights and libertic.'. of Eiiglislinien.— j Ap¬ 
plause]— We might at this time consider, 
what had been gained by the war, for the 
support of which this odious 'I'ax had _ 
been impo.scd. Had this country been 
bettered by it, or inad we improved the 
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condition of tbc inhabitants of any coun¬ 
try in the world,’—[Cries of Nd!]—We 
had restored to the throne a family, the 
force and intii^ues of which had, for a 
century, been unremittiiifrly employed 
against ns—( A pplau.-,e]—a family which 
had forgot nothing, and learnt nothing in 
flieir exile. We might ask our fellow 
J’roleslants in the South of France what 
they had gained by (be restoration of the 
iiourbons?—VVe might ask (he mass of 
the peopl<‘, whediiT they had ohtained the 
constiltiiioii wiiieii hail been promised 
them ? 'I'hey might in answer direct our 
eyes to the 1)odies of their slaiigtitered 
countr)men, and our ears to (he groans 
of thousands and tens of thousands incar¬ 
cerated by (he mild and amiable J>ouis. 
For these objects had wc continued (hi 
war at the ex pence of so nuich capital, at 
the expcncc of so much blood—for these 
objects liad we borne the Property Tax. 
It was true we had given a large republic to 
one Monarch; to anotiier Monarch we 
had given a republic, which had put itself 
under our prutertioii; we had coiifirined 
the partition of Poland. It was true also 
that we had conquests, but of what use 
these conquests were, except as a fruitful 
source of appointments and taxation, had 
never yet been explained. 

Mr. MAcLAUitiN, who observe*! that 
he would not trouble the Meeting with 
any speech, but only beg leave to add, 
that, dll his opinion, a commissioner of 
the Income Tax was a political confessor, 
and ill this sense we might say (hat we had 
obtained a t’atholic government. [Litid 
and reiterated applauses.] The second 
resolution was tl'cn read and seconded 
like the former, amid applauses and laugh¬ 
ing. 

Major CxiiTWRioiiT next addressed 
the meeting, lie was aware that the 
measures of a standing army could not be 
properly discussed or decided upon in 
Palace-) ard; but it should be decided 
upon in a Parliament duly elected, and 
by a cabinet under the controni, and 
watched by the vigilance of such a parlia¬ 
ment. All freemen, however, had a right 
to deliver their opinions on the measures 
of government, and there were some things 
of which they were suflicicntly competent 
judges. They could determine at present 
. OR the expediency and the danger of a 
standing army. A great Athenian had 
said, 2000 years ago, that a standing 
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army would soon command the state; and 
an English Statesman, (Mr. A. Toung,) 
had, not long ago, given it as his opiiiiun 
that an nniicd goveriinieiii was iiieuiisis- 
tent with the liberties ol (lii- peuple. A 
free Parliament and a national militia 
were the real characteiislics of our con¬ 
stitution, the real safeguards oi our rights. 
Diliereiit seieiiees had dilti'ieiit le-1», by 
which the powers of (he suhstunci-s, with 
which they were fonvers.iiii u.iilo bo 
tried. For a.soertaiiiiiu'. high ini^.ivs of 
heat we had a pyromctei : >. i r.n a-m iiig 
the strength ol spirits the h)(lroii tier was 
invented; and (hose, priiu'i|)iv' wnith he 
had nu ntioned, as they aliordeil the means 
of knowing the degrees of an eiili<j,iiienod 
patriotism, might be called u patnometer 
[Aiiplause.J 

Mr. lIu.NT secoiulii’ ihe Aiajor’s leso- 
iutiun, and persisted in sieaki g for 
nearly an hour, in i p, < sitimi i.' r pe.ited 
calls of quesiioii, wiih tue api.ait-U' de¬ 
sign of preveiiiiiig the O, | esii.i >> Atem. 
bers of Parliament on tne i.nstngo iroin 
being heard. lie said (he (•e> ilemaa 
who hud brought forwurd the Uesolniioiis 
had told them, (hut it a great stuieMiian, 
now no iiioie (he supposid lie meani Mr. 
t'o.x), hud been attemled to, (i.ey would 
not have bgeii ealied (ogellier tnat duy, 
to consider of petitioning lailiament 
against the Pro|ier(y lux ile wished 
to know if the (Gentleman meant Mr. 
Fox in or Mr. Fox oui of place. If he 
meant the latter he would go along with 
him in all he might sa) , but if he at all 
referred to what ho had done in oilier, 
then he (Mr. Hunt), thought it necessary 
to remind them of what his condiiet had 
been with respect to (his Tax. Air. Fox 
had stiongly ojtposed the Income Tax 
while, out of place, but he and his Iricudt 
had no sooner got in, than (hey raised it 
from 0] to 10 per cent. He mentioned 
this, as he wished to guard them against 
entering into any party view's; he wished 
them to feel on this subject as their wor- 
thy re|)resentative Sir F. Burdett did, 
who had no party but that of the coun¬ 
try. [Applauses.]—^It should be his task, 
and on this day it would be a painful one, 
to warn (hem against the party out of 
place, as well ns against the party in 
place. Those whom he addressed had 
not now to learn what were the princi¬ 
ples, and what the practice of the Whigs. 
They had made trial of them, and they 
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had found when in office, that they had 
added to the number of sinecure places 
and pensions, with which the public was 
previously burthened—they had increased 
the allowances of the Royal Family, fhe 
salaries of the Judges, and those of all 
the Officers of Slate, on account of the 
dearness of provisions.—'I'hese were some 
of the Iienelits wc owed to the Party ; 
and though the dearness of provisions was 
the pretext for making the additional 
grants lo which he had referred, had they 
as yet proposed that these should be re¬ 
duced to what they formerly were? 
What he had said on this subject seemcil 
to cause some uneasiness to thosr behind 
him. He cared not. Though his conduct 
should ofi'end all the world, when he came 
there to address the Klectors of West¬ 
minster, he would toll them the truth. 
There was no single tax which the Whigs 
had condemned wlien brought forward 
by llie (Jovernment of Mr. Pitt, which 
they had not kept up at least, if they had 
not inereaseil it. lii no respect had they 
made good their former professions. Did 
they not make Lord Grenville First Lord 
of the Treasury and Auditor of the Ex- 
' hequer; thus uniting two offices that 
were absolutely incompatible with each 
other? And did they not anakc the 
(.'liicf Justice of the Court of King’s 
Beiieli a Cabinet Minister? Could any 
tiling be more improper than this: In 
eonsequenre of this appointment, he 
might, in the first instance, be accused by 
Lord Klicnboroiigli for speaking there; 
and that Noble Lord, being liis accuser, 
might afterwards sit in judgment upon 
him in Westminster Hall. He hoped it 
would not be his fate to be tried before 
him; but if it were, so he had a West¬ 
minster Jury, he should not be at all 
afraid of getting well through it.— fllere 
it was discovered that Messrs. Brand, 
Bennett, and Brougham, had left the 
Hustings, and considerable interruption 
was given by the shouts and hisses of the 
multitude]. He was sorry to find that 
the Gentlemen who belonged to the party 
of which he had been speaking, and whom 
it had been expected that assembly would 
have the honour to hear on this occasion, 
were gone, as he wished them to have an 
opportunity of defending the conduct of 
their Whig friends. The Gentleman near 
him (Mr. Wishart) had spoken of them as 
being the Representatives of the People; 
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if ever he called them so, he wished those 
who heard him might chop off his arm, 
and cut out his tongue.— rApplau8eB.j 
Who were the Whigs ? ana what were 
Mr, Ponsonby, Mr. Horner, and Mr. 
Brougham ? He would tell them what 
hey were; Mr. Ponsonby was a pen¬ 
sioner on the public ; he received a pen¬ 
sion of 4000/. per aim. for doing nothing; 
and had he, in consideration of the public 
listress, ever offered to give up that pen. 
ion? Mr. Horner, as one of the Com- 
.ssinners for adjusting the accounts of 
he Nabob of Arcot, received 2U(K)/. pei 
annum—and were these accounts ever 
ikely to be settled, or that commission to 
terminate, under the present system, 
while he (Mr. Hunt), or those to whom 
ic was addressing himself, were in exist- 
cure? There was no probability of this; 
but had Mr. Horner, any more than Mr. 
Ponsonby, offered, under these circum¬ 
stances, to give up his pension ?—As it 
had never occurred to either of them to do 
this. Now for Mr. Brougham. Had 
the Meeting forgotten the pretiy slap of 
the face he had given them at Liverpool ? 
If they had, ho (Mr Hunt) had not. On 
the oceasion to which he relerred, Mr. 
Brougham, expressing bis hatred of the 
principles of Mr. Pitt, and his admiration 
of those of Mr. Fox, in which he was dc- 
termined to live and die, had taken great 
care to separate himself from the Reform¬ 
ers, of whom he had spoken with little 
respect, and had evidently meant to re¬ 
flect on Sir F. Burdett and his friends. 
He had understood they were supposed 
to support the wishes of the people of 
Wcstiiiiiister on the present occasion, but 
before they came forward there for that 
purpose, let them wipe out those stains 
which he had proved to attach to their 
characters. lie attributed tlie little con¬ 
siderations that was paid to ccouoiuy or 
retrenchment in the guvernmenl, to the 
great number of great (laupers, as ha 
called them, who pocketed the public 
money arising from sineeiires, as the price 
of their acquiescence in imposing addi¬ 
tional burthens on the public. ’I'he list 
of thc'-e sinecures, he staled, amounted to 
200,000/. which sum would inaiiitaiii 
5000 soldiers at a shilling a-day, or 
10,UU0 common paupers at sixpence a- 
day. Among these great |)aupeis were the 
Marquis of Camden, who had 39,000L ; 
Earl Bathurst, who had 7,300/.; Lord 
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Arden, 38,000/.; I^ord Kllcnboroiigh, 
15,000/. ; Liverpool, 3,500/.; Thos. 
Knox, ('I'here were repeated 

crii'.' ill “ question,” in order lliat some 
otlier gt'iitleiiidii iniglit obtain a bearing ; 
but All - Hunt, by iippealing to tbe people 
nlioi.) lie addressed, if he was not ho¬ 
noured b\ being elected to attend to their 
interest.s, and if lu; was not at pre.sent ex- 
pressiiig what was agiooable to their tastes 
and w I lies, obtained the most complete 
possession of their attention, and was in¬ 
terrupted only b> their applauses.) 

Sir Kftxxcis liirani.'iT came forward 
amidst bursts of applause. Jli' said that 
he was lb.- more tl.ittered with the recep¬ 
tion given to him at this uionient, becatisi 
be knew it w .is possible that his not havnq 
made Ins appearance latel} in the roou 
over the u.iy (in which it was well stated 
ther<“ w.is a men: mockery of reiires.mfa- 
(iun), might have heeii ci.iistrued into a 
hopelessness ol the public cause, or a 
wisli to relax from those exertions vvhieli 
it had been the whole business of bis life 
invariably to pursue; but knowing well 
of how little imporlaiiC'e aiij thing that 
was e.irried on within those walls roiild 
be to tin: p'ublie, and of how much iin- 
portaneeil wasthal the people of Kiigland 
should not he deliidecl with the supposi¬ 
tion that they were represeiiteil in p'arlia- 
nieni, heeomeived it wa,s most adviseahle 
to kee ■ aw a} . 'J'haf he iiiighT not, lliere- 
f'ore, be aiding in the abominable delusion 
that hud been eairied on in what was 
called :he Moii'-c of Commons, he had not 
made hi - .-•|jju'ar.ince liitheito, but he had 
iioer failed in being pre.sont whenever 
there was the least ehaiiee lliat he could 
render any service to his countrymen. 
AVith the.se views, he should present the 
petition now voted with just as much 
hope of succeeding in any prayer which 
the pe ition eontained, as he had wlien 
he pieseiited the last petition, which now 
was laid eilht:r on or under the f.ihle. a.s 
waste paper. He trusted, liowevcr, that 
the moment had now arrived when the 
people ol England would with one accord 
unite, proceeding upon the bro.ad princi¬ 
ple of the constitution, with a firm doter- 
ininatioii, after (his war ol delusion, which 
h.id most unexpectedly,and not loss rashly 
than fortunately terminated, of maintain¬ 
ing their rights and libertic-s. A war had 
been carrying on, as it was believed by ' 
the people, against foreign aggression, and ' 


in sujiport of their own freedom; but by 
this time be hoped their eyes had been 
opetied, after 80() millions of their pro¬ 
perly had been expended, and such an 
exhanslinii of blood and treasure. With¬ 
out any more of tliis bugbear being held 
up of foreign aggression, he trusted that 
' all the evils would now be corrected, and 
! that lliei>eople would now contonil against 
! (hat giealest of all eiioriiiilios—a corrupt 
House of ('oniniuns, and ci>rrii|)t inini.sters 
at home—evils much more daiigerou.s than 
any foreign enemy. 'J'hi; Income 'J’a* 
had been described in language not less 
just than true ; and there was little iieers- 
sity to .say niiieli upon that .subject alter 
what had already been said, but that it 
was a tax not to be borne under any 
eireiimsiances but of the greatest neces¬ 
sity, and, like all oll: ‘r taxes, could not 
be siitfered without an eec-i''»mie.il reform, 
still h'ss without that wliicli !s necessary 
to all taxitioii—a reform of the represen¬ 
tation in iiarliameiil. The ilisease of the 
rouiitry was not this Income Tax, but 
taxation without representation. This 
was true lyrami), and in comparison, 
there was no other tyranny. The con¬ 
stitution of Knglaiid declared, (hat the 
property of Knglishmeii i oiild not he taken 
away wilboiit tlieir own consent; but 
there were a few geiitlenieii who sat in 
a room over the way, to the tiuiiihcr, 
he believed, of about 1.55, who had sold 
themselves to (ioveriiment, and who dis¬ 
posed of the fortune, and industrious 
exertions of this great and enlightened 
nation just as they might think proper. 
The people of Kiigland should trust in 
no men but themselves. If courage and 
liniiiiess were ii.sed, siicce.ss would eii- 
sue. it was the agreement by which 
the pre.sciit family on the throne of (ireat 
llritain held the crown, that there should 
he no cabinet or cabal to govern the 
crown, but that the privy-council should 
direct all their operations. Hut there 
was another must important point in 
this Act of settlement, that no person 
liaviii;'' a | lace of prolit under the crown 
vhould be a Member of parliament. 
Was this law now adhered to ? The 
rights of (he King, indeed, remained un- 
touched, but those of the people were 
iinnihilatcd. What could then be a more 
proper mode of recovering (his right, this 
branch of the legislature, which belonged 
.0 the people, but a Arm determination to 
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mist the standing army ? Suppose any 
man was u-ulking vvith a purse in his 
pocket and a sword in liis hand, and he 
met unothtT man in a dark lane who said 
to him, “ Give me the sword and I will 
protect youwould he let the sword go 
out of his po^s^■ssion ? lie would keep 
llie weapon in his own hand to defend 
himself. And what were we told? It 
was necessary, said (he Ministers, to keep 
up a standing army of Knglishmen, to de¬ 
stroy all (he liberty that reuiaiued in 
France. This was a i)ro|)osition most 
serious for every tnaii wlio had any re¬ 
gard for the liberties nr the li<i|)pinoss of 
liis country. It liehoved every r.an, wo¬ 
man, and child, to do all in their puw'cr 
to jirevent it. The estimate of the stand¬ 
ing army was 150,000 men, with a debt 
of 20 millions a year, besides the enor¬ 
mous expenses of a most wastefitl war; 
26,(KK) men to keep Ireland rjuiel: and it 
SOtmed as If the bayonet was (lie only 
mode l)y whieli Government conceived 
they could quii-f the iteople. lie could 
mention many things which would be, as 
ke conceived, more likely to keep Ire¬ 
land in peace. He did not expert (hat 
the Noble Ford would ])e inelined to 
agree to it; but lie thought, that if (he 
noble Lord was ini|)eached ftir his con¬ 
duct in Ireland, it would give infinitely 
more satisfaction to (he people. [Loud 
applause.] This great Irish Undertaker 
had undertaken the management of the 
a (fairs of li eland, had hoioilit and sold ir 
retail and wiiolesale, mid having, in his 
own eoniitry, added corruption to corru|). 
tion, had been detected in further corrup¬ 
tion in the English Parliament. [ iMiieli | 
applause | 'I'his was (he career (he 
Noble Lord had run, and now what was 
to be expected from bis measures?—the j 
subversion of ail the liberties and freedom 
inherent in an Englishman. There was | 
one thing more he had to mention : claims 
had been laid to all those sums of mo- < 
uey, loans of money, A:c. which had 
been taken Iiy (he Cbowii; he meant 
the droits of (he Admiralty and the I 
crown; but which, in fact, (he rrow'ii ; 
had nothing to do with. Nothing could 
be so absurd as to suppose that the crown 
could have the light of taking to itself 
millions of proiKTty iiiiknowii to Parlia- 
picnt. It was quite ridictilous to.sup[>osc 
that any legal opinion could be necessary. 
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Ihcrc were great sums of money claimed 
in the course of the last war as taken by 
the army—millions of property, which, 
instead of going to the croW'n, should 
have indeuiniiipd iiip merchants and brave 
army and navy for the losses they had 
sustained. This money, as it appeared to 
him, belojigod to the King, as the laws or 
as ihe highways belong d to the King, or, 
as it was just suggested to him, as the 
gallows belonged to (lie King, [great 
applause ] Good God ! was ir not fright- 
• o to cuiisider how much inuiiey was 
drawn from the people, under the pre> 
(eiiee ot being dioits, under (he present 
dreadful distress of ilio rouiitry ? Could 
wc sec princely cottages built and pulled 
down again, at the whim of the owners, at 
ail iiiimiMise expense, and be reconciled to 
llicsp abrimiiidblc taxes. If the necessity 
was oiiee proved, there would be an end 
to (lie (jnestion ; but when we saw the 
names of so many Engli.sh gentlemen at¬ 
tached to a list of sineeure. pl-ices, which 
had been already mentioned, could we 
remain silent, and sutler our liberties to be 
infringed by tliose noble paupers, as they 
had been termed? It was once, be bcliev. 
ed, proposed in the house, (bo begged 
pardon for calling it by that name,) that 
every man rereiving a pension from go- 
Tcrnineiit should have a badge put upon 
him. Now, lie should like to sec these 
noble person*, badged. [Applause.] He 
did not know whether the blue ribband 
and garters were to be ronsidered as such 
badges, but he should like to sec them ap. 

I pear a btlle more discreditable, for he 

I believed the folly of the times had alTixed 
a feeling of honour to such signs. He 
was h.ippy, that on this occasion he, had 
rereived the approbation of his constitu¬ 
ents, and the cheering prospect of their 
support, actuated by priiieiplos of justice 
(for upon no other would he act), gave 
him a hope (hat the day was not far dis¬ 
tant when retrenchment would bceetioed 
from one corner of the kingdom to the 
other. [ Loud i heers.j 

lJlu>ii a resolution of thanks to Loid 
(.iochrane being passed, “ for tliu spiiil of 
o|)posilion by wliieh heh.vs dislinguisbed 
“ liiinself to the iufringe.mciit of thecori- 
“ stitutiun niul tlie grievances of (he pco- 
“ pie,” Ills Loidship addres^d his eonsti- 
tumits. The n'solulion it.'elf, ho said,, 
would have b.-cii sulfici^nt to bavo called 
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him forward to offer his thanks for the ho- 
nour conferred upon him ; bat he had ad¬ 
ditional reasons for an oiTering of thanks on 
the present occasion. He owed the people 
of Westminster his grateful acknowledge¬ 
ments fur supporting him with their coun¬ 
tenance and regard, when he had no other 
support but the approbation of his own 
mind, and the consciousness of his own in¬ 
nocence. On the present occasion the 
Noble Lord would not enter on foreign 
politics, as we had sufficient cause for con¬ 
sideration and rcilection at home. The 
Income Tax, it was said, affected only the 
higher ranks of life, the merchant and the 
land-owner; but he would say, that it was 
felt even on the bread of the poor. When 
it was exacted, the Noble Lord (Castle 
reagh) “in the room over the way,” had 
affirmed, with a kind of exultation, that 
the French would be so crushed by our 
measures, as not to be able to recover for 
some years. He would not trouble them 
with any remarks on that Noble Lord’s 
conduct, after what the meeting had heard 
from his Honorable colleague, with whom 
he entirely concurred. He meant to have 
proposed an additional resolution, which 
he would now defer till the success of the 
present petition was known. The resolu¬ 
tion to which he alluded, would pledge 
the freemen of Westminster to measures 
for reducing our military establishments, 
similar to those that wctc so successful 
with the Americans at the commencement 
of that struggle which secured their ulti¬ 
mate freedom—he meant an abstinence 
from the use of articles on which taxes 
fell, so as to deprive the Government of 
resources for carrying their projects into 
execution. It might appear a disgraceful 
thing to see a window shut up to avoid a 
tax, but such was probably the only mode 
left of preserving our constitution and li¬ 
berties from the influence of a standing 
army. When the success of the present 
petition was known (and he had no doubt 
that it would fail), he would submit the 
proposition, which he bad hinted at, to 
their consideration. 

When the last resolution, for the thanks 
of the meeting to the High Bailiff, was 
proposed, it was resisted by Mr. Hunt, on 
the ground that he had refused to attend 
to a requisition on a former occasion, 
though he deserved credit for his ready 
'compliance on the present. After some 


short addresses to the meeting by the High 
Bailiff himself, Mr. Wishart, and Mr. 
Hunt, the latter persisted’in his opposition, 
the resolution was negatived. 

resolutions. 

Resolved—That in addition to the 
weight of other exactions which have 
been gradually accumulated upon the peo¬ 
ple of England, the Income, falsely deno¬ 
minated the Property Tax, constitutes the 
greatest violation upon record of that most 
sacred obligation, to render to the people, 
at the smallest possible cost, the services 
which Governments are created to yield. 

That a man high in his Majesty’s Coun¬ 
cils, Lord Castlereagh, thought proper, 
in the face of the Commons House of Par¬ 
liament, to insult the miseries of this peo¬ 
ple, and to treat with wanton scorn this 
signal violation of the duties of Govern¬ 
ment, by declaring that the complaints of 
the nation were only an ignorant impa¬ 
tience for a relaxation of taxation.” 

That the inequality, in other words, the 
injustice by which all species of Income 
are taxed alike—an Income worth thirty 
years’ purchase at the same rate with an 
Income worth less than two—amounts to 
an oppression which, considering the mag¬ 
nitude of the scale upon which it operates, 
will scarcely find a parallel in any of the 
acts of the most absolute Governments 
which have ruled over any civilized por¬ 
tion of the globe in modern times. 

That the Boards of Commissioners, in¬ 
stituted for levying this hateful Tax, are, 
in fact, constituted the absolute Lords 
and Masters of the earnings and the for¬ 
tunes of every individual iii the com¬ 
munity; since it is of no importance 
whether the nominal rate be 'I'en per 
cent, or Five per cent.; while unbounded 
power is possessed of declaring the Income 
of every individual to be whatever thev 
choose. 

That purposely to keep our proper law¬ 
ful defence, the county power, in a state 
of utter decay, and at the same time to 
vote in peace, a standing army of 149,000 
men, would, in the opinion of this meet¬ 
ing, be to vole the subversion of our free 
Constitution. 

That with those three instruments—^an 
Income Tax, as described above, for ex¬ 
tracting the substance of the people—a 
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permanent military force, such as that 
with which we are threatened, for sup- 
pressiiiGf miinnurs and opposition—^and a 
Ifoiisp of Commons capable of being ren¬ 
dered pliant by a participation of the 
spoil, we can conceive nothing wanting to 
the consnmmalion of despotic power. 

That by a spirited union for dissemina¬ 
ting knowle-'ge, and by such an energetic 
public voice as would become a people 
determined to be free, the dangers with 
which we are surrounded might soon be 
dispelled, and the constitution for ever 
secured. 

That the Petition now read be adopted ; 
and that the same be signed on behalf of 
this Meeting by the High llailift', and not 
fewer than Twenty [nhabitant Househol¬ 
ders, and presented to the Commons House 
of ParJiameut by our Rc|>rcscntatiTe, Sir 
F. Burdeit, Bart. 

That the Thanks of this Meeting are 
cordially rentlered to oiir Representative, 
Sir Francis Burdett, for his steady ad¬ 
herence to the true principles of the Con¬ 
stitution, and his resistance to political 
abuses. 

That the Thanks of this Meeting are 
rendered to our Representative, I.ord 
Cochrane, for the spirit of op')30sition by 
which he has disliiiguislicd himself to the 
infringonents of the Constitution, and tiie 
grievances of the people. 

Pktitiov to the Hi>soi;ii\ni.F Tiir. Com¬ 
mons OF THE UmTKH Ki'.OMOM OF CllEAt 

IliUTAiN AND Ireland, i.v 1’vri.i \wi x r 

ASSF.MBLED. 

The Petition of the Inhabitant Ifouiehitlifrrsof 

the City and lAberties of Westml vtjc 

Shewf.tu —Tliat, as the smallest sum, 
which is taken from the people, beyond 
the expencp unavoidably required for the 
performance of the services which it is the 
end of Government to render, is iujusticc 
and oppression ; “-o the threatened renewal 
of the Income, most improperly denomi¬ 
nated the Property Tax, is calculated to 
perpetuate a consumption of the property 
of the people, far beyond the expcnccs at 
which the services of Government might 
well be performed. 
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That this tax extorts from the people so 
exorbitant a portion of their substance, by 
means altogether incompatible with their 
happiness, with justice, and with the essen¬ 
tial principles of good government— so 
unequally, that the laborious earnings of 
the poor man are charged ten or fifteen, or 
twenty times higher tliaii the perpetual 
income of the rich—and so arbitrarily, 
that a body of Kxactors are established, 

' Hh powers to ravage from each individual 
just as much as they please. 

That as the existence of arbitrary Go¬ 
vernment is the greatest of all the evils 
which can rest upon human nature, so a 
tax which gives an urdimited power over 
the property of the people, and the perma¬ 
nence of a military force against which the 
resistance of the people would be vain, 
seem the most direct and infallible of all 
expedients for the establishment of despo- 
tical power. Your Petitioners therefore 
most earnestly pray, that you will with¬ 
hold the sanction of your Honourable 
House, from any proposition to bring upon 
your country cither of these evils ; and by 
reducing the cxpences of Government to 
their proper limits, and bestowing upon ut 
our lawful Constitutional defence, the 
County power, render an Income Tax and 
a standing Army equally and conspicu¬ 
ously uiincct’ssiiiy. 

Nobtuamcton Petition. 

At a Meeting of the Nobility, Gentle¬ 
men, and other Freeholders of the County 
of Northampton, held pursuant to public 
notice, ut the Couiity-iiall, on Friday, the 
23d day of February, J816, J. M. Kihbt, 
Esq. Under SheritF, in the Chair j 

Resolved, That the Petition (of which 
we subjoin a Copy), then produced by 
Sir George Robinson, Bart, and seconded* 
by Lord .Sondes, should be adopted. 
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PsTfriON TO Tn£ ifuNOURABLE THE CoM* 
HONE OF THE UnITEO KiNGDOM OF (iREAT 

Britain and Ireland, in Parliament 

assembled. 

The humble Petition of the Nobilih/, Gentrif, 
and other Freeholders of the Cottnti/ of 
yortlMmpton, 

SiiEWETii, —^'J'hat this oation has, during 
a long series of years, been engaged in a 
war unprecedented in its extent, for th«; 
carrying on of wliich your Petitioners have 
cheerfully submitted to burthens unexam¬ 
pled in their pressure. They siibmitled 
to them \\ith cheerfulness iu the conlident 
expectation that, at the return of jiGace, 
they would be relieved at least from such 
parts of them, as were prohvssedly levied 
for the purpose of defraying, within each 
year, the current cxpeuccs of the war. 

That your Petitioners have reason to 
apprehend that, notwithstanding the se¬ 
vere pressure which is at this moment 
overwhelming the agricultural interest, 
and, indeed, all classes of the people, it is 
intended to maintain enormous establish¬ 
ments, and to incur unnecessary expenres, 
whicTican only be defrayed by prolonging 
a system of taxation, equally injurious to 
the industry, and de^>tructive to the com< 
fort of the community. 

Under these circumstances, your Peti¬ 
tioners beg leave to represent, that they 
had indulged in a hope, that, after the sig¬ 
nal successes of the allied arms, peace 
would have been settled upon so secure a 
foundation, as to authorize the immediate 
reduction of those establishments, which 
had been created for the, sole purpose of 
resisting the gigantic military despotism of 
France. 

That your Petitioners presume not to 
dictate to your Honourable House the 
precise measures best calculated to relieve 
their distresses, though at (!m same tiin<- 
they cannot refrain from i*xprfssing their 
confident hope that the faith of Pailia- 
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ment will be redeemed by the abolition of 
the Tax upon Property, a Duty which has 
not only been large in its amount, but par¬ 
tial in its operation, and grievous in its 
collection. 

It is indeed with extreme surprise and 
concern, that they have heard of an inten¬ 
tion to propose the renewal of this Tax on 
the part of the Ministers of the Crown, 
notwithstanding the general expressions 
of the public feeling on that subject, so 
unequivocally conveyed last year by Peti¬ 
tions to your Honourable House. 

Tliey therefore hope, that in every de¬ 
partment of the State, such economy will 
be enforced, as may enable the nation 
to recover, by degrees, from the severe 
dilViculties under which it is ihi'ouring, and 
which, if not removeil by timely and well 
considered measures, must ultimately des¬ 
troy those resources, upon which alone it 
can rely for the maintenance of its honour 
and independence. 

And your Petitioners shall ever pray. 

Kesolved, on the Motion of Lord Mil- 
ton, That the I’ctilion should remain at 
the George Inn, Northampton, till Satur¬ 
day evening, for the signature of the Free- 
holders, and thiit the Members for the 
County be requested to present (he same 
to the House of Commons, and give it 
their support. 

Resolved, That the Thanks of the Meet¬ 
ing be given to Sir George Robinson, Bart, 
and Lord Sondes, the mover and seconder 
of the Petition. 

Resolved, Tlial the Resolutions, See. of 
(his day should be inserte.d in the North¬ 
ampton Mercury, and in the Morning 
Chronicle, and the Courier Loiidnii News¬ 
papers. 

M. Kjkbv, Under Sheriff. 

Resolved unanimously. That the Thanks 
of the Meeting be given to the Under She¬ 
riff for his impaitial conduct in the Chair, 
and attention to the business of the day. 


Piiiiteit #>i«l tiy .iikI ioi \Vm i, Jmi. ho. ly*. Str^mt , wliert* all Cuniniiinivatioiis 

(pot>t paid) dildie.iiied lu tin- Kiiitor,arc u'qiieiilrd to bv foiwaidvd. 
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persons in the lower orders of life; yet 
we see, that the weight of taiation presses 
them down into the state of/)au/)erim; 
iind, if there were no indirect foxes, and the 
60 or 70 millions were raised upon the 
rich in direct taxes, the effect would be 
precisely the same in the end. The la* 
bourer, to suppose a case, pays, out of his 
25/. a year, 5/. in tax upon his beer, salt, 
soap, candles, sugar, tea, leather, &c. 
Take off all these taxes and lay them upon 
the landlord; the landlord lays them 
upon his tenant; and the tenant deducts 
them from the wages of the labourer, who 
is only just where he was before. But, if 
you abolish these taxes altogether, end 
cease to demand them of the whole of the 
community, the labourer will still have 
his 25/. a year, and will really have an 
additional Bl .; that is to say, 5/. more 
than he used to have to eat, drink, and 
wear. 

So that you sec, Mr. Lvsuington, your 
idea of the Income Tax fdlling solely upon 
the rich may not be quite so correct as you 
imagined. If you are not convinced, 
however, let us suppose another case. 
Suppose a community of ten men, one rich 
landlord, and the rest his labourers in 
various ways, and that there is no tax at 
all. It is very clear, that the tohole of the 
landlord's produce (for we will suppose 
there to be no money) must be divided 
amongst the other nine as a remuneration 
to them for administering to his wants and 
pleasures, except the tenth part which he 
himself actually consumes. Up starts an 
eleventh man, all at once, out of the 
ground, and calling himself the govern¬ 
ment, takes half the whole of the produce 
from the landlord. The landlord has but 
half as much as formerly to give to the 
nine labourers, and half as much as for¬ 
merly for his own consumption. This is 
not enough for him. He is reduced to 
suffering; but, does not the nine labourers 
suffer too ? The government, indeed, 
having need of some of the nine labourers, 
gives part of its half back to them; hot, 
the government, which does not labour to 
jtrodacey is itself a great devourefy and, 
besides, those of the labourers, whom it 
employs, do not assist in producingf and 
have to earn from the government un¬ 
productive labour part of what it has 
taken away from the landlord and his 
productive labourers, who must, of course, : 


work harder and live harder than they did 
before. 

If this illustration be at all apt, or, if it 
be true, as it notoriously is, that pauper¬ 
ism has kept close upon the heels of taxa¬ 
tion^ what ground is there for saying, or 
supposing, that one tax, any more than 
another tax, affects the poorer classes? 
But, neither is it true, that one tax, any 
more than another, tends to take away the 
landlords’ estates, except, indeed a direct 
tax oil their property, which tax the funds 
would be exemptedfrom ; because, in this 
particular case, the tax on the land would 
be paid to private persons ; who own the 
funds. On the other hand, a tax upon 
the funds which should not be extended to 
the land, would he in fact, a deduction 
from the interest of the Debt, and would 
operate partially. Whether this w'ould 
be wise or foolish, just or unjust, I will 
leave others to determine. But, the pro¬ 
ject has been broached even in the par¬ 
liament; though X can remember the time, 
when any man, who should have dared to 
suggest such a measure would have shared 
in that odium mixed with ridicule, which 
I alone had so long to endure. 

It is, then, the sum total of the taxes, 
to which (be eye of the real politician will 
be directed; and, in the falling off in this 
sum total he will see the surest, if not the 
only, sign of an approaching change in the 
system of sway in this country, and of the 
state of the representation, without which, 
I, for my part, shall view any change with 
an eye of perfect indifference. 

In this view of the matter, it may be 
useful to inquire a little into the probabi¬ 
lity, under the present aspect of things, of 
the government being able to collect the 
present toted amount during the present 
year. I must, however, be clearly un¬ 
derstood here as speaking under the sup¬ 
position, that the paper-money will retain 
its present value; because, if the Old 
Lady in Threadneedle Street should take 
to feeding John Bull again with Bank 
noteii. in as great abundance as formerly, 
and if her numerous Daughters should re¬ 
vive their former practice, I will answer 
^or nothing but the flagrant exposure to 
the whole world of the paper-system. Mr. 
Vansittart has lately said, that he hopes 
he Bank will resume its payments in spe- 
'ie. 1 wish she may with all my heart. 
He did not say when he expected this aus- 
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picions event. The sooner the better 
howerer; for, whenever the day comes, th' 
average price of wheat will be/of/rshillingi 
a bushel, or thereabouts; the quartern loal 
will sell for 4d. and we shall have a con 
slilutional reform in the Commons' Houst 
of Parliament^ which, lam convinced, w 
never shall have if the bushel of wheai 
dues not come down, and remain at 5s. O' 
less. It may seem an odd notion, that a 
political reform should depend on the pric' 
of the bushel of wheat; but, so thoroughly 
am I convinced of the correctness o 
this notion, that I keep my hoping eye 
very steadily on the market-list. All ha: 
been done by paper; the Triennial Bill 
the Septennial Bill; the whole has been 
done by the paper-moiiey. All that Swift 
and the Tories foretold, with regard to the 
effects of the paper-system, has come to 
pass to the very letter. They had very 
clear views of the nature and tendency 
of the system. These views have been 
obscured since North and Pitt gut into 
power. But, now again, men to be 
returning to the light. The estates have, 
as Swift foretold they would, been chang¬ 
ing owners from 1740 to the present day. 
The change was imperceptible for a good 
while. Of late it has been visible enough; 
but note, the question simply is, shall the 
present landlords retain their estates^ or 
shall they lose them in the space often 
years? That this is the only real ques¬ 
tion, and that this is clear to every man of 
common sense is now notorious. 

But, to return to the point, whether it 
be probable that 60 millions or 70 mil¬ 
lions of taxes can now be collected in the 
country, during this year, even with the 
income tax at ten per cent. I am wholly 
at a loss to discover how any man ran en¬ 
tertain the notion. It is notorious that 
rents must fall one-half or that the farms 
will remain toUhout tenants. Of course, 
the Income Tax on land must fall off one 
half. It is notorious that land has fallen 
nearly one-half in value, and, of course, 
the stamp duties on sales, mortgages, 
transfers, settlements, bequests, aliena¬ 
tions, must fall off one-half. It is no¬ 
torious that goods sold at auction have 
fallen in nearly the same proportion ; and, 
of course, here must be a similar falling 
off in duty. It is notorious, that there is 
a falling off to an immense amount in the 
consumption of wine, su^r, tea, candles,. 
soap, and in that of what U of more im-1 


portance than all the rest of exciseable 
articles, malt (including beer). And, is 
any one so obstinate as to contend, or, so 
foolish as to believe, that as large a to¬ 
tal amount as usual can be raised in 
taxes from the carriages, horses, and dogs, 
the half of which have been actually flung 
bye, or destroyed; from windows the half 
of which have been shut up; and from 
horses a very considerable part of the 
largest of which have been completely 
evacuated ? 

Some gentlemen, in parliament, have 
given Instances of whole parishes that 
have not paid the Property Tax for the 
half year to last Michaelmas. We see in 
the news-papers real estates advertised fbr 
sale by order of the Commissioners of the 
Property Tax! To be,sure this is an ef¬ 
fectual way of getting the tax; but, hote 
long cun this last i Some months ago, I 
said, that the tuxes of this year were paid 
out of the capital of the farmers and 
traders. Those of them who had no mo¬ 
ney by them, and could burrow none, have 
sold off stock which they ought to have 
kept. Those who had not stock enough, 
have gone to jail. The taxes, which stand 
first on the list of legal demands, have ge¬ 
nerally, perhaps, been got this time ; but, 
will they be got a second time in the same 
way? To believe this, to hope it, does 
really appear to me to be proof positive of 
the wildest infatuation. 

I asked a gentleman, the other day, 
what he thought was the real ofnnion of 
the ministers as to the prospect before 
them. His answer was to (his effect: 
Why, Cobbett, should you be surprized 
at their ignorance of such matters ? It 
‘ requires not only a solid head to start 
with, but great observation and long re¬ 
flection, to enable any man to form any 
thing like a correct opinion upon such a 
subject; and, supposing the ministers 
to be naturally profound men, what 
time or opportunity have they for rc- 
flection or observation, engaged, as they 
incessantly are, in all sorts of miserable 
details and disputes? And, as to the 
‘information which they receive from 
their underlings, those underlings knew 
‘ their own interest too well to tell their 
masters disagreeable truths. Thus ig- 
* iiorant themselves, from the want of 
‘ time to see and think, and deceived by • 
‘ those on whom they rely for a know- 
‘ ledge of facts; and, afraid to look at 
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“ the dark side of the picture, and also 
“ afraid to confess the necessity of any 
(( chann-e tiiat would throw discredit on 
tc the system, they are endeuToiiring to 

force things along in the usual way, and 
“ at any rate, to get orer (his session, and 
“ //-y the Chapter of Accidents.” 

There certainly is no other way of ac¬ 
counting for the high tone of the Regent’s 
speech, and the passages of the address, 
which bragged about the prosperity of 
the Coiiiiiry. Nay, about the same lime, 
there appeared in print a speech of the 
Minister, made to a liible Society 
at Dover, in which he talked of the ‘‘ mm- 
exampleil "^yrosperity of the country." It 
is too much to suppose, that, especially 
upon such an occasion, he would have 
uttered a isilful falsehood; because, be¬ 
sides the grossness of the impiety, he must 
have been sure, that the fnlshood would 
be manifest to the whole country. There¬ 
fore, if he uttered the speech attributed 
to him, he must have been as completely 
ignorant of the real state of England as 
he may be supposed to be of the real 
state of the people in the Moon. 

Upon the subject of the Standing Army 
there have been some excellent speeches; 
but, amongst them all, I admire most 
that of Loiin Foi.kestoni; on account of 
some particular points, on which he touch¬ 
ed. Tie showed, by cited numerous in- 
stances, how (ho miliraiy i»owcr and aii- 
(hority had been creeping over us. JIc 
pointed out endless cases, in which (he 
bayonet had supplanted the constable’s 
.stair. Jlut, what plc-sscd me most was 
his observations on the Military Asylum 
and Militanj Academy, of which, by the- 
byo, there arc many- The grand alfair of 
this sort is on a barren heath, about 30 
miles from Loudon. A school! Faith it 
is an immense palace I There is a regular 
fort erected near it. The houses of Tu¬ 
tors, Purveyors, kc. form a sort of toian, 
at a little distance, which is called York 
Town, and as there is a hill at one cud of 
the town, it is called Osnaburgh Hill! 
The tont-enscmhlc is, perliap.s, called little 
Germany. The boys, who are placed in 
this seminary, arc clad in regimentals. 
They wear uncouth caps with a Number 
upon them. Thus secluded from the 
people from their infancy, what are they 
likely to become? And what is become 
of the argument, so frequently used of 
late years, that the people pf England 


can be ill no danger from an army com¬ 
manded by English Gentlemen? 

However, these are only indications of 
wishes, which will never be realized. All 
the whole of the scheme is vain. It never 
can be carried into effect for any length of 
time. 1 am sure it cannot. 1 am, there¬ 
fore, in no apprehension, about the stand¬ 
ing army on any other account than 
as regards its expcnce, and the incapacity 
that it will |)roducc to make any thing 
like a fair compromise beticecn the land 
and the funds. This is the real measure 
to be adopted, and (bat, too, as speedily 
as possible, before the parlies assume any 
thing resembling an open separation in the 
eyes of the iiatiun at large; for, if that 
once take place, farewell to all hopes 
of justice. This discussion about the In¬ 
come Tax has had a (endency to begin 
the breach ; fur, it was iinp<:-:siblp, during 
such a discussion, for the landhhulders to 
refrain from contrasting their lot with 
that of the fuiulhulders. If these disputes 
go on, they will end in open contests; 
these will soon become of a very hostile 
nature; and, when anger once supplies 
the place of reflection, justice stands but a 
very miserable chance. 

The discussions upon the subject of the 
army have brought forth some statements 
relative to Ireland, which arc valuable, 
because they contain an account of the 
state of that country, given by the minis- 
ters themselves. Rut, before 1 enter upon 
this part of my subject, I must notice the 
language of some of the persons, prc.sent- 
ing petitions against the Income Tax. 

Sir William Curtis said, on present¬ 
ing a petition from the Tower Ward, that 
he iiad known the petitioners for 30 
years, and (hat they had always been dis¬ 
tinguished for their loyalty. Others say, 
that they have paid, without grudging, 
taxes to carry on the zoar; and, that 
they would do the same again. 1 dare 
say they would, if they could; but, I can 
assure them, that, good as their hearts 
might be in the cause, their purses would 
fail them this time, unless wheat rose to 
203. a bushel, and then we might pretty 
nearly cover our houses with paper-mo¬ 
ney. When 1 hear the lamentable ac¬ 
counts of the miseries of the country; 
when 1 hear of the cutting the throats of 
hunters and dogs for fear of the Tax-ga¬ 
therer ; wheu I hear of the thousands of 
families, plunged into distress at home. 
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while the heads of them are sent to j>iii; country." Those who could make their 
when I hear of the shame, confusion, and sens excisemen or custom-house officers 
distraction which the effects of the war they caWpA the country. 'J'hey have now 
arc creating all over the kingdon; when found, that this country has slipped 
I ^hear the doseriptiuiis of the screaming through their fingers. One of my chief 
wives and rhildri'ii while suiiHle, from pe- objects in going to Winchester, the other 
cuniarj^' distress, is making such dreadful day, was to see how these “ loyal” men 
ravages: when I hear of all these f can- nozj looked. Faith! they were cfiaiiged ! 
not help remomlHring how many men They looked as if they had just come 
have sutl'ered from Ex-ojicio prosecutions from having a tooth drawn. Monstrously 
for publishing writings against thesy.stcm, sulky. It was etisy to distinguish the Ja- 
which has, at last, led to these consc- cobins from the “ Loyal The former, 
(tucnces, and that they suffered, to\i, though in the same plight as to'purse, 

out calling foith petitions to parliament could not refrain from laughing; and 1 
from any portion of this same people, certainly never did hear so much laughter, 
And I should be guilty of real baseness ; and never laughed so much, on any day 
1 should do violence to my own feelings, in my life. I complimented our old up¬ 
as well as to those of ull that belong to ponents upon the great improvement in 
me, if 1 were to disguise, that, upon this their language and sentiments, and told 
occasion, that we do not feel as we should them, that, as it w.is manifest that their 
have felt had wc ourselves never suffered, notions of freedom had risen in a precise 
Mon, of great respectability, are now proportion (o the diminution of their 
going to jail and leaving their families in purses, I felt confident hopes, that, by 
tears. And, did not J go to jail? Men the time that we met again, the Tax-ga- 
are stripped of their projicrty. And was tlierer would have gone far towards 
not I stripped of my properly ! it is no- sweating them up to our standard. Somo 
lorious, that, with the exception of I.(Oii. of them ciidcavuiircd to force up a smile, 
don and Westminster, Norwich, Not- but it soon lost itself in a cursing grin. I 
tiiigham and Slieflicld, tliere is hardly any reminded them, that it was not now a bat- 
part of England, which has, in any consi- tic betw'cen their old friends, the minis- 
derable body,ever discovered any feeling ters, and us Jacobins; but between their 
for the suflercrs of the press ; and yet the old friends, the ministers, and themselves; 
labours of those sufferers, if they had had and that ail that we Jacobins had to do 
their free course, would have prevented was to stand by and see fair-play, 
the present calamities. You, in America, will wonder bow I 

And, let us bear in mind, too, that can say the.se bitter things; howl can 
these sutlerings, wliicli arise wholly from tell so large a part of the community of 
the war, and from the Debt and army their faults; 1 can express ojicniy my 
which the war has entailed on this eoiiii- satisfaction, that the lime of suffering is 
try, have not come until after the cause arrived for those crowds, who, with such 
of them has been the cause of other pco- insensibility, at best, have seen others 
pie's sufferings. The chuckle-headed far- | siifler, and who, in many cases, have 
iiier, who u.sed to revel in delight at hear- , openly exulted at their suffering; you 
ingof Jacobins sent to jail, should, when ' will wonder how 1 can say these things, 
he is going to jail himself, recollect those ■ how I can laugh at and muck the suffer- 
times. lie used to call fur another bot- ings of these people; you will wonder 
lie to finish Ids beastly mess, when the that I do not lose all my readers. I 
news-paper arrived and told him of the sometimes wonder at it myself,-’till i take 
devastations in Fraticc or of those in time to reflect. To be sure, this consider- 
America. Let liim now, then, as he eii- ation would have no weight with me; for,, 
tors the jail door fur the want of means to what is life without pleasure; and. how 
pay the expciices of those exploits, bow can I have any pleasure^ as to public 
his head to tlie jailer and acknowledge the afl'airs, if I stifle my sentiments ? If I, 
justice of his fate. How many of these holding the lash in my hand, do not lay 
impudent men have (behind my back) it on where it is merited ? it is, perhaps, 
called mean enemy of the country I" quite impossible for any writes to be 
Wheat at 20s. a bushel they called the , more utipopulat thaa I am. There are^* 
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to be sure, a great many thousands who 
arc oiy staunch friends; but, compara¬ 
tively speaking, these arc nothing. Those 
wlio reail, many of them, curse me. Still 
they read ; but, if the writings convince 
them, they still hate the writer, because 
he convinces them of the truth of what 
they dread. Like the Devils, they be¬ 
lieve and tremble. 

It is quite curious to observe how the 
language and sentiments of the press and 
of thu parliament too have followed my 
language and sentiments, upon numerous 
occasions; and more ]>articularly as to 
the eficcts of the war or our situation in 
peace. Two years ago, when Napoleon 
was banished to Elba, and when tiiis 
nation were drunk with joy at that event; 
when it was bawling and shunting round 

Old liliicher” and the kings; when it 
was celebrating, in all the parishes, the 
triumph of kings ” by roasting of oxen 
whole, and by all sorts of savage anticks; 
at that time, when the Churchwardens 
and Overseers applied to me to subscribe 
towards a parish ojr, my answer was, that 
I should give them not a farthing ; that 1 
felt no joy at the event; and that f 
would suiler none of my servants or la. 
bourers to partake in the festivities. At 
the same time, even while the nation was 
raving-mad drunk, 1 told them that the 
time was not far distant when they would 
curse their folly. 1 remember, that, on 
the day that all Hampshire and all the 
neighbouring counties were Hocking to 
see the Kings at Portsmouth, 1 was busy 
in a field on the side of the road, attend¬ 
ing to the fallowing of a piece of foul 
land, when a clergyman, whom 1 knew' 
very well, passed in his gig. He stopped, 
and asked me why 1 did not go to Ports¬ 
mouth. I told him (and he has, 1 am 
sure, thought of it a hundred times since), 
that I was endeavouring to provide 
against the miseries that the follies and 
wickedness then about to be celebrated 
at Portsmouth would bring upon us. I 
told him that the nation was ^hrtinky and 
that I had never yet seen an instance of 
drunkenness not followed by sufiering of 
•ome sort or other. I verily believe ho 
thought me mad, or, at least, sunk into a 
state of melancholy ; and, 1 confess, that 
this latter would have been the casa, had 
1 not felt confident, that a short time 
‘would mify my predictions, and give me, 


ample vengeance on those, who, at (hat 
time, exulted in what they deemed the 
total overthrow of all my poUtic<il prin¬ 
ciples. 

But, what do I nov) see and hear ? 
Why, 1 see that all iny predictions, 
though then regarded as so tsiiU,, are ful¬ 
filled, and, that though 1 was pieity bold 
in my description of (he state ut things 
(liat was to come, the n?ality has far sur¬ 
passed the speculation. And 1 hear my 
sentiments, my dciclrines, my very vsordi>\ 
repeated (as if they were thoir oven) by 
those writers and speakers, whu used to 
ridicule, or abuse me and my nor.oils. I 
see writers and speech-makers now com¬ 
ing forth with descriptions of tlie causes 
of the evil and with remedies^ which they, 
with the most admirable appearance of 
simplicity, publish or utter, as their ow/t, 
every word, or, at least every thought of 
which I could, if it were wurlli the trou¬ 
ble, show, that I have been, for years, 
endeavouring to hammer into the heads of 
this nation. 1 have, as 1 observed in my 
last Number, not more than a hundreth 
part of the English press in my hands. 1 
mean a hnndredth part of tlicporcerof the 
press; for, as to the property of the press, 
or the muintity of it, i do believe 1 have 
more than fl thousandth part, and, per- 
haps, not a two thousandth part. Well, 
until the very eve of the meeting of par¬ 
liament, there was only my small portion 
of the press, unenlivened as my dry and 
unpopular matter is by any mixture of 
amusing novelties, and clogged as it nc. 
cessarily must be with a high firice ; there 
was only this trilling portion of the Eng¬ 
lish press that apjiearod to have any 
knowledge of any distress existing in the 
country. Hence it is, that the calamities 
seem to have burst upon us like the 
thunder-clouds burst sometimes over tho 
houses in Fennsylvania. Men felt dis¬ 
tress themselves ; but they knew nothing 
of its general prevalence; nothing at all 
of the causes of it; and had not the 
smallest idea of any remedy. 1 say it with 
confidence, that, in the month of Decem¬ 
ber last, the real situation of England, and 
the dangers which were approaching her, 
were better understood ou the banks of 
the Ohio and of the Mississippi than on 
the banks of the Severn and the Thames ; 
because, by the means of re-publication, 
the people, in general, inhabiting the 
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former had then read my essays of last right scent; though my ear is occasionally 
autumn; and, because, the inhabitants of delighted with a sudden burst, which calls 
the latter, even if it had been possible to forth a “ hark to him /” I am always dis« 
force them to read those essays, had so appointed, and can discover no hope of 
man^ other publications to undo all that seeing that old Fox, the Pitt System, 
I was able to do ; had their ears so inres* fairly driven from his cover. He has. 


sandy ass.iili'd by pleasing falsehoods, 
that my ctlorts were rendered of no ell'cct. 
But, expotiencr ot the foreboded evils has 
done the thing for me. 'i'he lessons of 
theory »vhicli come after practice are al¬ 
ways the soonest learnt. The roan who never 
had a leg sawed oil' (a pretty lucky man, 
indeed, if he has, with a sore toe, fallen 
into the clutches of some of our modern 
surgeons) will be much longer in acquiring 
right iiolions of the previous ai:d subse¬ 
quent fi-oliiigs than one who has had a leg 
sawed off. So also the yeomanry cavalry, 
who aic now crowding to our jails, under¬ 
stand iny essays at the very first reading; 
and, though they curse me most heartily 
for the truths which I tell them, and even 
fur having so long warned them of their 
danger, still they do, at any rate, now 
understand what I write. They arc no 
longer to be deluded. 

‘‘ But,” some one will say, is it not 
enough to have triumphed over thishost 
of prejudices and calumnies and indig- 
iiities, without pursuing, with such ap. 
“ parent rancour, those whom you see 
“ coHi't'i tcU/” la the first place, they 
are not converted. They suffer, but they 
do nut amend, except inasmuch a>. they 
are amended liy compulsion. Besides, 
have thejj ever shown any compassion to a 
fallen foe ? Have they been merciful in 
the day of their power? And, moreover, 
it is necessary, with a view to the future, 
to assert nozv my right to be attended to ; 
for, in spite of what loot'd Castlercagh and 
his colleagues are pleased to say about the 
temporai\y nature of the present distress, 
it will soon be found, that we are only at 
the beginning of our troubles; and, that 
schemes of real and substantial change 
will, at no distant day, have to be dis¬ 
cussed. 

As I have been the advanced guard 
upon all other occasions, so, 1 see I must 
be here. In my next Number I WILL 
PROPOSE MY REMEDY, which shall 
be an effectual one. 1 have waited to see 
whether any other man had the boldness 
to do this; but, though I now and then 
hq»r a word or two dropped, which seem 
to indicate that the speaker is upon the 


after much digging and firking, been 
earthed; but he still hides himself in the 
thicket sand coppices. Out, however, ho 
must come now; we must have him in full 
view, and the pack open-mouthed at his 
heels. This job is, I clearly perceive,, 
reserved fur me; and, next tceeky health 
and weather permitting, I will assuredly 
peform it, and that, too, in fine style. 1 
only wish that Pitt and Uundas and Per^ 
ceval were alive (God forgive me!) to see¬ 
the sport. 

I now proceed to notice the account 
which the ministers themselves give of the 
use which the 25,OtX) soldiers are to be 
put to in IREIjAND, and which account 
1 find in the sfiecch of Mr. PEEL, de¬ 
livered in the House of Commons on tho 
28th of February. 

“ Mr. Peeu rose to explain the grounds 
“ upon which it was necessary that a 
force amounting 25,000 men should be 
kept up in Ireland; and in so doing he 
should be most anxious to avoid every 
allusion or argument that could possibly 
tend to provoke what might be consi- 
dered as a political discussion. The 
House could not but be aware of the 
“ great difference between the condition 
“ of Ireland and this country, and that 
“ the expediency of any measure in rr- 
fcrcnce to the former, was not to bo 
“ cstiniaied by its fitness or necessity as 
“ to the latter. In particular it was to 
be recollected (hat Ireland did not, and 
‘ from particular circumstances, could 
‘ nofj possess that greatest of all bless- 

* ings, a resident Gentry. He should 
‘ not inquire now into the reasons for 
‘ that condition, or into the causes of 
^ many other things which materially af. 

‘ fected the tranquillity and happiness of 
‘ Ireland. He should confine himself 
‘ merely to facts. The military force of 
‘ Ireland were appointed to three dc- 
‘ scriptions of employments; first, that 
< employment which might be considered 
‘ as strictly military; secondly, in pre- 
‘ serving the peace and aiding the civil 
‘ potcer of the country; and thirdly, in 

* suppressing that great and general 
grievance, illicit distillation. It should 
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** be rcmcmbpred, however, that thoujrh 
“ the nominal force which was to be ke|)( 
“ up in Ireland was 25.O(?0 men, yet the 
it efiective number would not, at any 
“ tim«*, pvceed ‘20.1)00. It would be ex- 
“ tremely difficult to ascertain with pre- 
cision the exact amount that wtmid be 
required for the performam e of the 
“strict miliiary duties to which he had 
“ alliul-d ; but he could assure the Iiou.se 
“ that l•vory effort had been employed, 
by coiisuliiiiir 'he most intelligent inili- 
“ tary men upon that subject, in order 
“ to reduce it as much as possible. With 
“ respect to the other, and the more deli- 
“ cafe part of the applica'iou of (his uii- 
“ litary force, namely, in preserving the 
peace of Ireland, he wi-hed to enter 
“ into a few details. The Army of Iro- 
land was, at the present moment, di- 
“ vided into four hundred and fortj/-onc 
stations,, and he would explain upon 
what principle. The House must not 
“ suppose that the Government of Ireland 
“ listened to every hasty application on 
“ the pari of the Magistrates for the em- 
“ ployment of a military force. On the 
“ contrary, the answer invariably was, 
“ that it was impossible to attend to every 
individual application, and that it was 
“ necessary some line should be drawn. 
“ When, therefore, the state of a country 
*'• was such .IS seemed to require the intci- 
“ position of the military, directions were 
“ given for summoning the Magistrates, 
“ who discussed the question of its neces- 
“ sity; but even their deci\ion,, when in 
favour of the employment of a military 
“ force was iu)t considered as ronclu.sire, 
“ unless confirmed the opinion of the 
Commanding Officer of the district. 
“ Nofwiihst.»nding however, all those 
“ precautionary measures, the number of 
“ military quarters amounted, as he had 
already stated, to 411, though it was 
to be observed, that upon the reduction 
of the army, more than 200 of those 
“ quarter' would be abandoned. For 
himself, he certainly entertertained no 
predilection for a military force,, but at 
the same time he must say, that it was 
** better to execute judice b a military 
force, than not to execute it at all. 
[Hear, hear 11 Even in a constifu- 
tional point o view, indeed, and as a 
means of avoiding the recurrence to 
“ those legislative measures which that 
House had sanctioned, it was perhaps 


“ preferable to employ a military force 
** in aiding the civil power to maintain 
“ tranqnillily. There were many parts 
“ of Ireland in which it was absolutely 
“ necessary either to employ soldiers, 
or to resort to the Insurrection Act.— 
“ The I'urious aiHses, political as well 
“ as moral, which rendered it unavoid- 
“ able to employ such measures, for 
“ miiintaining the public pcare, he did 
“ not then mean to disem-s ; but many IIo» 
“ nournble Gentleman, especially those 
“ who were the Representatives of that 
country, could not be .'iltogether uiiac> 
“ qiiainted with them. With rc.spect to an- 
“ other part of the subject, he meant the 
employment of the military in doing the 
“ duty of custom house officers, he could 
“ state that that system had prevailed in 
“ Ireland at least since the year 1779, for 
“ at that period a regulation was made aii- 
“ thorising the einploymoi • of soldiers to 
“ repress the practice of'illieit distillation. 
“ and ordering that any officer w ho refused 
to let his men be so employed should be 
“ brought to a court martini, lie would 
.submit to the House acomparitive st.ate- 
“ ment of the amount of force employed 
“ upon this service at different periods. 
“ In 1806 there were four hundred and 
“ forty-eight military parties occupied in 
“detecting illicit distillation ; in 1807, 
“ five hundred and ninety-eight; in IfiOS, 
“431 ; in later periods still more: ansi 
“ in the half year ending with Dee. 181 ."i, 
“ they amounted to 1889. 'I'he ahyolute 
necessity of employing the military on 
“ that kind of service was zcell knozcii to 
“ every person who was at all iicqnainted 
“ with the actual condition of those parts 
of Ireland u'herc illicit distillation 
“ most prevailed. He wished, however, 
“ to guRrd the House from supposing that 
“ he considered those temporary remc- 
“ dies as affording any permanent relief; 
“ he was fully sensible that they could 
'* not afford such relief; but still, while 
“ that disposition to turbulence and riot 
“ existed, no one could deny that it mu.st 
“ be vigorously cheeked. The only radi« 
cal, and substantial, and permanent 
relief that could be calculated upon, 
“ must arise from the diffusion of know~ 
“ ledge and education among the lozeer 
“ classes of the Irish population ; and he 
“ should extremely deprecate, even in 
these times of general economy, that 
most unwise application of tho prin- 
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“ ciplu of economy, which would tend to 
“ obstruct the progress, or to limit the 
“ extent of that krovcledge and edmalion. 
“ [Hear, hp.ir!] It would be infinitely 
“ better to have an enlightened Catholic 
“ population than an ignurunt one. The 

Right fU)ii. C^eMflclnan entered into a 
“ variety of other details, which the late- 

ness of the hour prevents us from givitig 

at that length which their importance 
“ requires.” 

So, then, the Irish nation is to continue 
to be governed in (his wny^'till thejfu. e en¬ 
lightened ! lint, by the bare perusal of this 
speech, my blood is |)ut into a state which 
disqualifies mu for the comments that 1 in¬ 
tended to make on it. They must, there 
fore, be sent off for publication in Ame¬ 
rica, togp'her with rhe observations, sug¬ 
gested by an article in the news-papers, 
by which we aic informed, that the IN¬ 
DIAN ClimF, lately brought over by 
t'oL. Niciioi.r.'-, of the Alarines, is ap¬ 
pointed o Major in our service, 

Wjl. COUBETT. 

P. S. “ The galled jade winces ” 1 

perceive, that Air. IIorneu and Mr. Tieh- 
NEV call it (^\.NT to accuse them and 
their colleagues of raising the Income Tax 
to ten per cent from w.c and a quarter. 
'J’hey call this the cant out of doors. It 
is lucky for them that they are in doors. 
Some »Hier people who ara out of doors 
miglit be in doors too, if Mr. Horner's sa¬ 
lary were divided in hundreds amongst 
them. But, as to its being cant to accuse 
the VV'liigs of r.iisiiig the fax to ten jier 
centum from wli^t is meant by cant? 
Cant hj/pocrifical fat/c ; as when a 

man sees, without saying a word, the peo¬ 
ple of England becoming real slaves un¬ 
der the name of paupers, and fanned out 
to keep little cattle at straw }ard ; when 
a man can say this without making any 
cflbrt to lessen those places and pensions 
which are partly the cause of this slavery, 
and yet sets up a great cry against the 
slavery of the Africans, he is justly ac¬ 
cused of cant. So also, when the same 
man, expressly or tacitly, approves of the 
re-enslaving of France, Italy, and Spain, 
and finds fault with the ministers because 
they have not done enough against Ame¬ 
rica, and yet takes merit to himself for 
what he has done in behalf of the Negro 
people, we justly accuse him of cant. ' 
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But, when we hear the fiicome Tax called 
every thing that is abominable, in princi¬ 
ple as U\ practice^ are we to be accused of 
cant if wc remind the public that the 
Whigs, who now wish to thrust out the 
Ministers^ raised this abominable tax from 
6j: to 10 per cent? We were told by a 
Whig, at Winchester, that the tax was a 
robbery., and, was it cant to reproach him 
with having been a Commissioner of that 
Tax for many years ? Many of iho peti¬ 
tions, now pouring in, complain of (he 
Sinecure Places, and, is it cant, (lien, for 
us to say that the Whigs have their full 
share of this species of emolument? Is it 
cant to say, that they, when in place, did 
the most odious thing in this way tliat ever 
was done ? is it cant to say that they 
pensioned oil' Sir Charles Saxton, the 
Commissioner of the Dock yard at Ports¬ 
mouth, and put Lord Grey’s biother in 
his place? Is it cant to say, that, in 
order to enable their leader, Loixi Gren¬ 
ville, to hold a sinecure of .!£400U a year 
along with his place as first Lord of the 
Treasury, they brought in and passed an 
act of parliament ? Is it cant to say, that 
they augmented (he number of Hano¬ 
verian troops to serve in Knglaiul? Is it 
cunt to say, that they squandered the 
public money in paying Pitt’s Debts and 
in erecting a nionument in honour of his 
memory, expressly on the score of his 
public services ? it is cant to say, (bat 
they went to war with Prussia solely 
fur the sake of Hanover? is it cant 
to say, that, in their Income Tax law, 
they exempted tJic funded projrcrtjf of 
the king, who has lent large sums to his 
loving subjects ? Is it cunt to say, that 
they dretv up and left in the oliice the 
very bill, which when passed into a law, 
became that law by which people arc shut 
up in their houses in Ireland ? Why, 
if it be cant to say these things, it is, 
of course, very shameful cant to say, that 
the Whigs were even bolder than their 
opponents in defending Castlercagh and 
Perceval on the occasion of Mr. Mau- 
DocKs’s motion of May II, 1809 ? Cant, 
however, as this may be, it will, as long 
as any of the party live, he remembered 
and mentioned too. What! Uoiheparty 
suppose, that the people, who are now 
petitioning, have any reliance on them? 
They really do appear to think so. They 
are, therefore, exceedingly angry with alF 
those, who remind the people of their 
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deeds. What! are the people petitioning 
to have Lord Groiiville put into power ? 
Oh, no ! Mr. JioiiNEii, the people desire 
no such thing •, no nor do they desire 
to sec ijoif Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
though / do; for, i should really like 
to see what you would do with the thing. 
Somebody observed, the other night, that 
your knowledge in matters of finance was 
unquestionable. Whether this was in 
joke, or in earnest, I am sorry your pro* 
position to make the Hunk jiajj in specie ! 
was not adopted; fur, the whole con* 
corn would have been wound tip by this 
time, if it had been adopted. Wheat 
would now have been 4f. a bushel, 
or thereabouts. Now, when the war is 
at an end, why do you not stir against 
the llestriclioii Law ? That law will ox- 
pire ol itself, if not renewed. Will it be 
renewed, though ^ou would have had it 
repealed in war? To make the Bank pay 
in specie was Lord Grenville’s and your 
scheme. And will you not urge its adop. 
tion now in time of |;cacc ? This scheme 
showed to me, at the time (and I pointed 
it out) how little either of you understood 
of the matter; how shallow your view of 
the matter was,when you could talk of re* 
storing the currency of the country to a 
keallhp slate: I told you, that the bare 
attempt would ruin ali persons in agricul¬ 
ture and trade. Look into ''•Paperagainst 
Gold," and you will see, that 1 told you 
so. The ruin is come even before your 
scheme is half carried into eflect. Is it 
cant to remind the public of this ? Is it 
cant to remind them, that poii were one of 
the advocates for raising the salaries of 
the Judges, on account of the rise in the 
price of labour and of the necessaries of 
life? And will it be cant to complain of 
you, if you do not now propose to lower 
them again ? Many of the petitions ask 
for an abolition of sinecures and unearned 
pensions and a reduction of salaries. Not 
a word do 1 hear iihota anp of these in the 
SMeches against ministers by the party. 
Yet, compared with these the Income Tax 
is, in my view of the matter, a mere trifle, 

1 do not mean in amount; I mean in mis- 
chief, in injury to the people. The pe¬ 
titioners, too, arc guilty of cattt, 1 sup¬ 
pose, as far as these complaints go ? ilow* 
ever, it is no matter. The thing, the 
whole concern, is now got into such a 
‘State; there is such a mess of it alto 
gether, that I defy any body to prevent 


a radical change ? and, for my part, f 
think that the only thing we have to at¬ 
tend to, is to keep in mind the past con¬ 
duct of those who are, or may be, candi. 
dates for place again. 


Tub Examiner. 

The Editor of this paper, Mr. Leigh 
luNT, was, ill the last Register, called 

« paid-for paragraph monger.'^ He 
was so called during some remarks on a 
charge, which he had preferred againstil/r. 
Hunt of Uampshire^ of being employed bp 
the Miiiistrp to go to the Westminster 
Meeting to do ityury to the cause of the 
people. A writer in the Examiner of last 
week, calls the charge of paragraph sell¬ 
ing a calumnp. If it be one, is it so great 
i calumny as the charge against Mr. Hunt 
of Hampshire ? However, I, at any rate, 
put my name to what I published about 
the paid-for paragraph monger ; and I 
do nut find any name to the coiitradic. 
tion. I observe, too, that no name ap¬ 
pears to the charge against Mr. Hunt of 
Hampshire.—This is not the first time 
that the renom, quite unprovoked, of the 
Examiner has been spit out against Mr. 
Hunt. Upon one occasion, when he had 
made a s|)eoch at the Crown and Anchor 
against Gibbs (the then Attorney*Ge- 
neral), the most base attack was made 
on him by the Examiner, in which paper 
ho was pointed out in a way, calculated 
to prepare, before-hand^ a justification of 
a prosecution against him .—Was this 
fair? It did not answer its intended pur¬ 
pose ; and the author of it (to the sorrow 
of all good men) had soon afterwards two 
years leisure to reilcct on the subject.—■ 
Suppose Mr. Hunt to have been indiscreet 
at the Crown and Anchor? Suppose that 
his attack on Gibbs was outrageously vio¬ 
lent ? Suppose that he went beyond all 
bounds of decorum in his expressions of 
abhorrence of this man’s character and 
conduct? Suppose all this; was it for a 
public writer of that day to find fault with 
this indiscreet zeal? Was it for any one 
but a .ncre hireling to point out this speech 
to public ■ reprobation ? T'hc Examiner 
seems to suppose, that there is a middle 
course to steer; that there arc two par¬ 
ties amongst the debaters; that one is 
better thaa the other; that, a change of 
ministrp would do us good. Well, let 
him tbiuk so; bu.t, let him not utter real 
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calumnies against such men as Mr. Hunt, 
vrho thinks, as I do, that to hold forth 
the notion of redress to be obtained by a 
change oi ministry is to delude and cheat 
and ab'ist- the nation, though the writer 
may be nut aware of what he is really 
doing.—It, indeed, the Examiner, as its 
(i(I< impuit', had examined the speech of 
Mr. liuiit; had shown, or endeavoured to 
show, that it was jaise or foolish^ no one 
would hate had a right to complain ; but, 
to supfireis the yjteeth and abuse the speaker 
was loo foul a proceeding to pass without 
reprub'itioji. — If Mr Hunt acted impru¬ 
dently, why not show the Imprudence of 
his conduct? Was it fair, at any rate, 
to suppress his speech, while his con¬ 
duct was so grossly commented on ? For 
my own part, as far as I have been able 
to gather from the speech itself, I think 
he acted perfectly right. I do not find, 
that he said any thing injurious either to 
or oj Mr. Brand, Sir. Bonnet, or Mr. 
Lanibtoii. He «xpressed his fears of Mr. 
Bruugliain as a lawyer; and, surely, what 
he has seen of other lawyers may well jus¬ 
tify such fears. 1 hope, that, in this case^ 
we shall see an exception. 1 think, that, 
even it hlr. Brougham w'cre bent upon 
promotion, he is too wise to see, that it 
can, for any length of time, be,securcd ««- 
der the ptesent system. —But, after all, it 
does no* signify, in my opinion a straw 
what till' parties do. If the system re¬ 
main unchanged radically, it is no matter 
who is ill power: if it be radicjilly changed 
the proper persons will be sure to be in 
])owcr. I'he best thing is to keep on 
telling the fwpte good home truths; and, 
indeed, this is the only thing that is, or 
can be, of any use.—What do I care, or 
what need any man of sense care, about a 
standing army, while the Attorney Gene¬ 
ral has the power, at any moment that he 
pleasesy to file an information against any 
writer, printer, or publisher in England, 
to hold him to bail instantly., BEFORE 
TRIAL, and, after that to put off the 
trial for any length of time that he pleases f 
While this law, passed not many years 
ago, exists a Standing Army of 150,000 
men is a mere trifle in my view of things. 
What is the Income Tax compared to 
this law? Oh! you, the Jolterheads 
in the country, do not care about the 
pressy don’t you? Why, then, should 
the press care for you .* What need I, 
for instance, care how hard you are 
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squeezed ? Yon have never rais^ your 
voices for us; Why should we raise our 
voices for you ? This is my view of 
the matter. I do not wish to be regarded 
as labouring in behalf of those who most 
feel the pressure of the Income Tax. ^ 1 
regard the stand that is now making 
against it as of no sort of con.sequence, 
except as it proves that the day of reform 
is not far distant. What do I care about 
loyal ’Squire Jolterhead and his estate? 
What is it to me, whether he keep it, 
or whether it pass into the hands of an 
army tay lor ? The latter cannot be more 
the enemy of freedom than Juliorhcad 
has been. Let them^Jg/tt it out; and let 
us look on, and enjoy the fun. 

Remcoies 

We are all sending forth our projects 
now. The following letter, sent me out 
of a Plymouth Paper, is worth insertion 
here only as it shows, that the sense of 
our sufferings, and the necessity of a re¬ 
medy, are spreading far and wide. There 
is nothing new in this letter, except the 
scheme for inducing foreign nations to 
assist us in this hour of our distress, in re¬ 
turn for the sacrifices we have made for 
their good! This is, I believe, quite ori- 
ginal, and I beg the writer to be assured, 
that it does not inspire me with the 
smallest degree of envy. TJie clipping of 
the coin, or, which is the same thing, the 
proposition to call 16s. worth of gold a 
guineoy is, I believe, also original. What 
schemes arc on foot! 

Wm. Cobbett, 

TO Hts GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD. 

My Lord,— The unparalleled distress 
in which the Agricultural Interest is in¬ 
volved, and the appalling prospect which 
is presented to our view, by the molao- 
choly fact, that upwards of a million of 
acres of the arable land of the kingdom 
is become barren and deserted—impose 
upon every intelligent and feeling person 
the duty of asking, what renietly can be 
found for arresting the frightful calamity 
which is now spreading around us ; if the 
social edifice is to be preserved ironi dis¬ 
solution, every man should cheerfully 
submit to the remedy, whatever it may. 
be, All selfish considerations must be 
extinguished. 
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Blit bt'foro I point distinctly at the na- 
tun* of the remedies I shall venture to 
suguesi. rln'<|iie'tii)n may be asked what 
is the (lisene? —1 answer, a weight press, 
ing ii|>()M the proptrry and productive la. 
hour of the country, beyond what they 
can bear. 

The iia'ions of Kiiropp, that have co- 
aiese> d .ig.iin>.t France and reduced that 
pttwer within the limils which are con- 
si.sient m ith the security tif other States, 
ha«e, b} that lery coalition, admitted— 
that it was not the independence of Eng. 
land alone, but the independence of them¬ 
selves winch they have been fighting to sc- j 
cure 

It Co ows as a just inference, that the 
enormous itnancial hiirdons which Eng. 
land has submitted to, were borne on 
behalf of other .states as well as herself, 
atid that the otily priiieiple upon which 
the IriMsure of Ftigtand was drained and 
aiiiieipiited. out of all proportion to that 
of her allies, was the general understand, 
ing, tlvi'it .she alone was able to bear the 
expenceof the eonte.st. 

IJiit if experience has discovered to our 
wonoe ing senses, that England has ex. 
banst -.'I her heart’s blood beyond the 
power of renovation from within herself, 
where is the nnreas(mahleiic.ss of her ap¬ 
peal to her neighbours to assist her in her 
distress. 

How is this assistance to be rendered ? 

I will presently answer; but first beg 
your l^ordship’s attention to the short 
deseriptioii 1 .shall endeavour to give of 
the actual .state and causes of our fiiiareial 
embarrassments. 

'I'lie commercial and agricultural inter¬ 
ests of the community are the most im¬ 
portant sources from whence every thing 
ill the shape of revenue is derived. The 
commercial dilfers from the agricultural in 
one striking particular, vlz:--from its 
relation witli foreign countries, it cannot 
prosper to its full extent, unless the cur¬ 
rency or circulating medium to which the 
price of commodities is referred, boars 
pretty nearly as great a value in foreign 
slates as in its own.—Where the precious 
metals only were the standard of value, 
and in better times they were so, if a 
traveller going from England to Paris, 
took with him twenty shillings in English 
money in one pocket, and twenty-four 
francs, in French money, in the other, 
(the weight and fineness being the same in 


each) his right and his left pocket would 
be equally rich, and if in a third pocket lie 
had a one pound note, that should of 
cour^ie, be equal in value to either of 
the other two. This is a familiar illustra¬ 
tion of what is called the par of exchange. 
The substitution of paper money has 
always been held to be an admirable im- 
provetiiciil, but so long only as the paper 
was convertible, at the pjeasiirc of the 
holder, into the coin in lien of which 
it wax originally issued, and of the value 
of which it purported to be—it is then 
that bank jinpcr is said to bo at pur. 

During the war this salutary system 
was, ill a mnment of diificulty, departed 
from, in the measure which has generally 
been termed the Bank llestrictiun. From 
that moment, paper began to be depreci¬ 
ated—that is, the ieilder could not lorgcr 
convert it into the coin of its professed 
value. If he obtained coin at all in ex¬ 
change for paper, it was only by siibmit- 
iiig to a discount. After some years, it 
became the policy of the British Parlia¬ 
ment to attempt, by protecting laws, to 
give a forced value to the paper. A mea¬ 
sure which, to people oi discernment, was 
held to be a mere declaration of the ex¬ 
istence of the evils it laboured to con¬ 
ceal ; for that subtile thing we call “ n c- 
tli/,'* can no more be fettered by an Act 
of Parliament, than the air wc breathe ; 
the law, however, had a three-fold efl'ect, 
it limited the trailic in gold coin, to those 
whose deeds are deeds of darkness, it si¬ 
lently drove a quantity into peaceful re¬ 
tirement, to wait fur belter days, and a 
larger portion to the coiitineiit, where its 
intrinsic value, as gold, without reference 
to the stamp upon it, could not cease to 
be recognised. “ 1 will return to old 
England ” (said the emigrant guinea), “ as 
soon as the good people will make my 
current value wliat it used to be; but if 1 
am to be told, that a one pound note, 
with a shilling for its comjiaiiioii, arc equi¬ 
valent to me in my own country, I will 
remain an exile in a foreign land, where 
f a pound note shews itself, it shall be in 
company with six shillings before any one 
■will acknowledge its boasted value.” 

The dominion of the sea, and her vast 
colonies, had given to Great Britain, the 
commerce of the whole world ; a mono¬ 
poly so universal could not fail to give 
he commercial interest a jerk so extra, 
ordinary, that although the depression of 
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the exchanges with foreign countries was 
known to exist, still a temporary equi. 
valent, at least, was atl’ordcd us in a state 
of things, which left us without competi¬ 
tors in the foreign market. Let us exa¬ 
mine, how the agricultural interest stood 
affccteii all this while. 

The prices of the necessaries of life, thu 
])rodiicu of the soil, so readily adapt 
themselves at all times to the actual state 
of the currency, that though a deprecia¬ 
tion of the currency must in a certain de. 
gree injuriously affect the agricultural in¬ 
terest, the injury is felt, not immediately, 
but in its remote consequences; namely, 
at whatever period the. currency comes 
to be restored to its original value. 

Mucli as has been said about the enor¬ 
mous profits of land owners and farmers, 
tlierc is no species of property, which 
so readily adjusts its respective divisible 
sliares as agricultural produce. I'lie cir¬ 
cumstances of the war, (he increase of 
taxes, the demands arising from the va- 
rious Government Contracts, sind the un¬ 
deniable depreciation of Bank Paper—at 
this period, practically speaking, become 
the only lawful currency of the kingdoiH, 

•—tiicse and other causes combined to 
raise tlie price of agricultural prudiicc. 
Take, for example, a bag* of .wheat: no 
sooner was the price of the consumer 
raised, we will suppose from 14.s'. to 
and that increased price become steady, 
than the landlord, the government, the 
parish, the parson, and the labourer, all 
for obvious but distinct reasons, pul in 
their claims for, and did actually receive 
of the farmer, a ])ortion of such increased 
price. Of all these characters or inte¬ 
rests however, it is thu farmer, who must 
do the business of getting in the money : 
he is a sort of Accountant General to (he 
rest; and, without him, let the others 
clamour where they will, they cannot get 
paid a halfpcuiiy. But it is quite clear, that, 
after the raising of the price of the bag of 
wheat, and the respective sharers have ac- 
quired the habit of expecting such or such 
a sum, the proportions can be paid in an 
augmented ratio, no longer than the farmer 
continues to receive the full price above 
supposed. Let the price fall from 20$ 


* In Devonshire, wheat is generally spoken o 
by the bag—t. e. two Winch rsterbnsliels. 


down to and what will then be the 
consequence, all the interested parties 
must come down in proportion, otlu rwise 
this iiagraiit injustice will loMou, that 
some Will reccivi* their entire shares, and 
the rest nothing at all. I'hls argiiinent is 
intended to expose ihpi;renl absurd fy of 
inveighing HLaiiisI the iandloiils ai.d larin- 
ers, ns the only characters wli.i uiiist 
“ cowK? ilu:en they hftve come dov\n, 
but will that do? I'an ilie states be 
"ultivated at all, short of ab'oliil.’ r-iufis- 
.;atiun, unless the (axes are uxli'red? 
'I'his is a momcntoiis qiie»ti.>n. hut I pro¬ 
ceed to shew, that the (a\ s must he re¬ 
duced, and by whom that n-durtioi n ight 
o be borne. 

Whenever a parallel has been draun 
jetween landed and fiiided propeity. liiu 
iirefereiiCi: has generally been given (o 
.he former, solely beeanse of its superior 
'CCiirity and imnioveability ; the existence 
>f a fair rent, proportioned to the value 
if tlie produce was never doubled. If 
iiy one had been hardy enough (o assert 
.icven years since, that the time would 
come, when the land itself would be 
incumbered with taxes, beyinid what it 
could bear, (he assertion would have been 
deemed ridiculous, because the necessity 
of providing food and clothing for the 
inhabitants of a country might he urged 
as a sufiicient guarantee, that (he cord 
never would be strained so fight, as the 
case put above presumes. Whenever such 
a crisi.s arrives, it might fairly enough be 
said, the burthen must be lightened to 
the degree, that will be required to restore 
the machine to its accustomed motion. 

That appalling crisui is cornel Peace 
has returned, and, it is devoutly to be 
hoped, is, sooner or later, again to bless 
our country. But the moment our great 
body of merchants and manufacturers saw 
the event, anxiously and naturally intent 
upon their own separate interest (an in¬ 
terest whicli must necessarily bo ruined, 
unless they can compete with tlie foreign 
merchant in the markets), they required 
two things not irreconcilcablc with each 
other, but at least irreconcilcablc with 
the existence of the agriculturists’ station 
and property. They, the merchants, &c. 
required that the bank note should bo 
restored to its value, in order tiiat in 
remitting 100/. to Ifamburgh or ParUi 
they might no longer be obliged to pay 
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about ISO/.* in paper of British cur¬ 
rency, and they also required “ a cheap 
loaf,” that their manufactured articles 
might go out of the country so much 
lighter in price, {cmierh paribus) as the 
differenre is between paying a workman 
the wages of 3s. and 2s. per day, the lesser 
price being the natural consequence of 
such cheapness. The bank yielding to the 
call of necessity, proceeded by a violent 
effort, suddenly to restore their paper to 
its original value, by contracting their 
issues, while the fund-holder and mortgagee 
looked on these operations, with an air of 
satislaction, because they saw their 1/. 
mount in value, so as to go as far as 1/. Gs, 
or more, used to do. What, in the mean 
time, became oi' the Agriculturist ?—By 
contracts, and by rates and assessments, 
all still existing, and all founded on the 
transitory basis of a depreciated currency, 
he saw himself bound to pay to his merci¬ 
less partners, in the division of his bag of 
wheat, now reduced to 12s. as much as he 
had formerly done, when it fetched 20s. 
His landlord, generally speaking, relent¬ 
ed, and came down—the rest of his part¬ 
ners refused to drop in proportion, and 
the farmer went to pieces. 

I am aware that the excessive fall of the 
price of corn is attributable, in some de¬ 
gree, to the cessation of the Government 
contracts, and the extensive importation 
of foreign whi at which took place before 
the passing of the late Corn Bill. But 
that the latter cause has hitherto had no 
very extensive operation may be inferred 
from the fact of a similar fall in the price 
of cattle, hay, See. articles which were 
not cheapened by the influx of foreign 
importations. 

Now, my Lord, with deference, I pro. 
pose, that some or other of the following 
expedients fur our relief are necessary :— 
1st. As to foreign states, saved or res- 
tored by British valour and British trea¬ 
sure.— As a participation of the public 
debt of this country would be proposed 
in vain, an equivalent is suggested by their 
allowing goods, of the growth, produce, 
and manufacture of Great Britain, to be 
imported into their respect've states for a 
limited number of yean free of tmjf duty. 


* Wherever sums and numbers are introduced, 
tin writer aims not at accurate calculation, but 
illustration merely. 
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This would enable our government to im¬ 
pose a corresponding increased duty on 
exports, and thus lighten the burthen on 
the landed property. 

2dly. As to domestic arrangements, 
retrenchments to a great extent must be 
made-—sinecures and pensions most be 
reduced or abolished, hut it is considered, 
that this remedy is partial and limited, 
and derives its value rather from the rym- 
paihy which would be exhibited by the 
higher classes towards the sufferings of the 
people, by such voluntary sacrifices, than 
from any important amount which the 
aggregate of such savings would preserve 
to the state. 

3dly. I would propose, what (he neces- 
sity of the case could alone justify, the re¬ 
duction of the interest of the National 
Debt (say 25/. per cent.) in the degree, 
to which it could be satisfactoilly proved, 
that the average rent of land has fallen j 
and which reduction is justifiable, on the 
ground that the greater {tart of the debt 
has been incurred and actually paid in the 
paper currency, while in a state of depre- 
ciation, and that the restoration of the 
pound note to its par-value, though ad¬ 
mirable as a measure of state policy, is 
not one of the objects to which the fund- 
holder has a right to look, or ever did 
look, as a source of profit, at the time of 
lending his money. That this reduction 
would not, in point of fact, be any loss 
to him, since he can now keep up the 
same establishment, with his funded in. 
come so reduced, as he could do, with the 
full amount, a few years since. 

Lastly, I propose an expedient, which, 
though precisely the same in substance as 
the last, is in form infinitely more palata¬ 
ble, and more equitable, because universal 
in its operation. I mean, first, the re-is- 
snes of the Bank paper to that extent, 
which will rc-instate the farmer (whose 
capital is not already consumed) and the 
landlord in the receipt of their late high 
prices and rents, and then an immediate 
new coinage, preserving the names, but 
altering tiie weights of the gold coin, as 
follows;— 

One Guinea, to be worth ]6r.—^valued 
at the present Mint price of gold. 

Halt Guinea—8r. 

Two Guinea pieces might also be coin¬ 
ed worth 1/. 12«. The silver and copper 
coin to be reduced in the same proper- 
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Sir] 

lion, and the bank making a suitable 
compensation to the public for the change. 
The fund-holder would then receiTe— 
what ? Exactly that sum in gold, which 
he was lately content to receive in paper. 
It was in vain that men, versed in the 
science of political economy, told him, 
when he took a pound note, that he was, 
in fact, receiving only 145. or 15s. He 
answered, not with an impatient, but a 
loyal ignorance, it is a pound note and 
“ it will pass,”—whether it would buy 
three legs of mutton or four, he cared 
not, it was the mutton, and not the note, 
which rose or fell in the market, accord¬ 
ing to his conception, and he was content: 
and with the same consistent pertinacity, 
he will now maintain that the bank note 
is not risen in value. 

Great unanimity, it is believed, would 
facilitate the adoption of the new coinage 
here recommended, for experience has 
now convinced all parties of the fatal 
error of resorting to any other standard 
of value, than the precious metals, I do 
not say, that a departure from this system 
of a purer age is the sole cause of our 
present distress, but I do venture to assert, 
that, if this cause had not existed, all the 
others would have been comparatively of 
little account.—After so arduous a con¬ 
test, the nation must, indeed, have been 
reduced in strength and resources to a 
low ebb, but enough of vital energy would 
have remained, diffused alike through the 
trunk and limbs, to have enabled us to re¬ 
ascend by slow degrees to our former 
prosperity, strength, and happiness. In 
our present situation the fund-holders and 
mortgagees are for a time the only pros¬ 
perous part of the community, while 
we are rapidly consigning to decay, to 
ruin, and to annihilation, the most indus¬ 
trious, the most necessary, and the most 
virtuous portion of a great people. 

I am, my Lord, 

Your faithful servant, 

ViNDEX Aratri. 
Banks tht Tamar, March 1 , 1816 . 


Westminster Meeting. 

Mr. Perry,—Sir, —I must tell you, I 
am disgusted with the partial account you 
have given us to-day, of the Westminster 
Meeting. You have entirely withheld from 
us the speech of Mr. Hunt, though it was 
the most important that was delivered, on 
account of the striking and appropriate 
it was made up of. Why have you 
done so? You, who profess always to 
desire and promote the free expression of 
opinion and truth ? But, indeed, I need 
not ask, ’tis plain, you did not chuse to 
give circulation to that which you knew 
must affect the credit of your own party. 
But, Sir, this is not the way for you to act; 
a journalist’s first duty is to convey to the 
public the exactest information he can of 
what passes; he who publishes only what 
answers the purpose of his party, and con¬ 
ceals what may hurt it, can never pretend 
to the character of a fair and impartial 
man, nor long hold that place in public 
opinion which you now possess. If Mr. 
Hunt has said any thing false, disprove it; 
if his assertions be true, answer them by 
argument; but do not uphold your party, 
by the unworthy means of concealing the 
truth. Sir, I am sorry to say, this is not 
the first time I have known you act thus; 
I advise you to refrain from such par¬ 
tiality ; you will otherwise soon lose the 
approbation of the honest. 

A Lover of Truth. 

tm Feb. 1816. 


HowtiNG Farmers. 

Mr. Cobbett, —I feel very much sur¬ 
prised, that any of your readers should 
find fault with you or your coirespondcnts 
laughing at the gentlemen farmers (begging 
their pardon, the modern agriculturists). 
If any thing has been stated against them 
not true, why does not some one boldly' 
step forward and refute it, instead of sup¬ 
plicating for mercy because they are fall- 
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ing. If there is any justice in punishing 
schooUboys for their follies, and malefac¬ 
tors for their crimes, surely those who 
hare committed, and seem now to glory 
in committing, the greatest follies and 
crimes, may be censured and laughed at 
for the benefit of posterity.—However, 
Sir, 1 am pleased, because I can perceive 
much good may arise, at your resolution 
to laugh on, and that you will allow your 
correspondents to enjoy with you this 
happy privilege. With this view I now 
hand to you a copy of a Petition, signed 
by a large parish of farmers to their land¬ 
lords, which has no parrallel for humility 
and gentleness, since the days of passive 
obedience and non-resistance.'' The 
Landlord is a Member of Parliament for a 
Borough, and always a voter for minis¬ 
ters. His tenantry were formerly so full 
of loyalty, that they formed themselves 
into a company of volunteer infantry; 
and it was the captain-commandant of 
this hold set, who proposed a village law¬ 
yer to draw up and present the following 
precious document. 

« To ***** ***** The humble 

Petition of his Tenants, shereeth, 
That, in consequence of their very 
« high rents, enormous taxes, and other 
incidental expences, which they are ab- 
** solutely bound to pay, they feel most 
reluctantly compelled to acknowledge 
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** their total inability to pay their rents 
*‘and just debts, notwithstanding it is 
“ their utmost wish so to do, on account 
** of the produce of, and stock upon their 
respective farms being uncommonly low 
“ in value, viz. nearly two parts out of 
three less than they were at the late 
v(duation. 

“ Your Petitioners therefore most hum- 
bly pray, that you will be pleased to 
take their truly distressed situation into 
** yonr benevolent consideration, and grant 
to them such relief as in your judgment 
shall seem right, just, and necessary to 
extricate them from their uifiiculties, 
and enable them not only to meet the 
pressure of the present moment with 
confidence and cheerfulness, but also to 
pay their rents, and by their industry 
“ support their wives and families in a re> 
“ spectable and comfortable manner.” 

And your Petitioners shall ever pray, 
“ as in duty bound.” 

1 occasionally read in the news-papers, 
that, when Petitions ore presented by a 
certain body of citizens, they hare the ho¬ 
nour to h/ss hands. In this case, these 
bumpkins might, without doubt, have had 
the honour to go, svctqt, down on their 
bare knees, and bump their heads against 
the hall stones. 
feh. t6, 1816. 


HniiteJ and Fiiblislit'cJ by and lui W>i. Cmbblit, Jum. ^o. 19'il, Strand; wiiei*' ait CoiBmiiiiitaltoiis 
' (pest paid) addiested tu tlic Editor, are re^nented to be forwarded. 
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PAfEa Aoaiwit Gold. 

For Sale by Bagshawand Sons, Brydgcs 
Street, Coreiit (rarden, in two Volumes 
Octavo, price 20 shillings, Mr. Cobdety’s 
“ Paper against Gold; or, Glory against 
Prosperity” containing an account of 
the rise, progress, extent and present state 
of the Funds and paper-money of Great 
Britain ; and proving that it is impossible 
to pay the interest of the Debt in Paper- 
money at par, or in specie, without ut¬ 
terly ruining all persons, who are engaged 
in trade and agriculture, and who are not 
also fund-holders.—^"rhe Buluon Com¬ 
mitter proposed, in 1811, to pass an Act 
to compel the Bank to pay in specie at 
the end of Ueoyears: the Ministers rejected 
the proposition, but agreed, that it would | 
be desirable for the Hunk to pay in specie 
as soon as peace came. —Mr. Cohbett con¬ 
tends, and, ns he thinks, proves, in this 
work, that it is impossible for the Bank to 
pay in specie, or in paper at par, and 
for the country to continue to pay the 
Fund-holders their dividends in full, with¬ 
out utter ruin to all classes of tbo commu¬ 
nity, except those who are paid their in¬ 
comes out of the taxes.—This great ques¬ 
tion, which events are, in such an awful 
tone of voice, now deciding, was discussed 
ill 1810, 1811, and 1812, and to those 
events, as far as they have gone, Mb Cob- 
UETT appeals in support of his opinions 
against those of Mr. IIorner and Mr. 

V’AVSI'ITAKI'. 


TO THE 

I’coi'CE OF TiiR United States of 
America. 

LETTEIl IV. 

Mr. Western's motion and resolutions on 
the distresses of England,—Erroneous 
ideas as to the causes of the distresses. 
—Inefficacy of the Remedies proposed. 
— Mr. CobbeWs Remedies. 


Botley, 16 Mtrch, 1816. 
To those persons, in America and else- 
wheie, who have been in the habit of 
looking to the English Ni^ws-papers as 


the source of information with regard to 
the situation of England, it must seem 
strange, that the words “ Distresses «/ 
the Country” should find a plan, even ac¬ 
cidentally, ill the specxkis made in parlia¬ 
ment, and much stranger must is seem 
that these Distresses should bo a ground 
s.ijject of pailiamentary investigation and 
discussion. Who would have thought, 
that the Distresses of England would 
have formed tlic most iiitcrosling of all the 
topics of conversation and of public writ¬ 
ings ill less than a year after the con¬ 
clusion of peace? However, this is now 
notoriously the fact; and, it is uscic.ss any 
longer to exjiress surpri‘:c upon the subject. 

For several weeks, the whole country 
had been looking, with great anxiety, to 
the discussion upon the motion of Mr. 
Western. That discussion took place 
on the 7th istant; and we are now going 
to take 11 view of what was said and pio- 
posed ou that day. 

The state of distress, in which the coun¬ 
try is now placed, has been before describ¬ 
ed .by me aided by Mu. Preston. But, 
it may not be amiss for ns to hear Mr. 
W'eslern a little upon this point. He 
began his speech, according to the report 
of it, by citing some documents, to proie 
the existences of the di'-tresses. “ Ife 
would,” he said, read certain docu- 

meiits, which he had collecfod with 
“great piecision, of such a nature as to 
“ prove that the distresses which existed 
“ were quite as great as were generally 
“imagined. From Norfolk, which he 
“ considered might represent the average 
“ distress of the Kingdom, he had received 
“ information (hero was an increase of 
“ Sheriff’s writs to the number of 1,607, 

“ and that executions on goods had risen 
“ from 96 to 147. In the comity of Wor- 
“ cester the number of writs and executions 
“in riwunry 181.5. was 610. In the 
“ sam>' iivt'iiMi of tin* follow mii: year they 
“ had iiicivascil to 890. i 'li'n* were at 
“present, he understood, 186 parishes 
“ in that county, under process for ar- 
“ rear of taxes. ,Iii Suffolk the number of 
“ writs and executions had grown fronv* 

L 
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450 to 870. In Sussex, out of 32 
parishes, of which one hundred cou« 
sisted, there tsere 26 under process of 
Exchequer. In the Isle of Ely during 
the year J812 and 1813, in one hun- 
dred, consisting of thirty parishes, the 
“ number of executions was but seven, 
« and the debt on which they were levied 
hut 765/.; during the years 1814 and 
1815, the number of executions Increased 
to 60, and the de.bt to 18,000/. [Hear, 
** hear, hear!] Distresses In Rent and 
Taxes were, he understood there, be- 
tween 10 and 12,000/. With the 
knowledge possessed on the subject by 
** almost every Member, he did not deem 
it requisite to enter into any further 
statement to prove the existence of dis- 
tresses,” 

Now, I beg that Governor Strong, wise 
Mr. John Randolph, Mr. Goodloe Har> 
per, and the Benevolent*' Cossacks in 
general wilt bear in mind, that it is not an 
English Jacobin^ who is thus describing 
the country ; but, an English County- 
Member, who was complimented on his 
moderation by Lord Castiereagh himself. 
It is true, then, that the country is in a 
state of shocking distress. It is true, that 
what 1 said would come to pass, has come 
to pass. It is true, that the people of 
England are suffering most severely ; that 
that they are undergoing all sorts of shame 
and sorrow and privation; that they are 
Rctually undergoing misery, such as no 
people before ever had to endure, except, 
perhaps, during the plagues of Egypt; 
and, that this has been brought upon 
them by l^tt and his successors, or rather 
by that system of war against repuhli- 
eanism, which has entailed upon us a 
Debt of almost countless millions. It is 
true (and it is fitting that the world should 
know it) that the Bourbons and the Pope 
have not been restored; that the priests 
and persecution have not again been let 
loose upon France, Italy and Spain ; that 
the wise laws of Napoleon have not been 
overset and himsell imprisoned for life: 
jes, it is fitting that the world should 
knoso, that all this has not been accom- 
plisbed; that republicanism, in Europe, 
has not l^n.pat down, even for a short 
time, without produen^ the actual min 
and iniieiy of xsore than one half of the 

E ople, who yielded tq> their meana to 
tt and his sttcomua fmr the canyiiig on { 


of wars, and the hiring of nations, by 
which success was, at last, obtained. 

However, leaving moral reflections 
aside, let us now follow Mr. Westeuw 
into his statement of these causes of the 
distress ; for, this is now become the most 
interesting part of the subject. It is al¬ 
lowed by every one that the distresses 
exist. The causes are what we cannot yet 
agree upon; and, I am afraid, that unless 
the public in general have heads much less 
confused than that of Mr. Western, it will 
be very long indeed before we shall be any 
thing like unanimous as to these causes. 
“ The next question,” he said, “ was, 
“ whence the distresses had arisen. Was 
“ it from amount of taxation? Certainly 
in some measure from the Poor Rates. 
“ They were no doubt immense beyond 
belief. [ I/ear, Tythes, too, opc- 

rated severely upon farmers in propor- 
^^tion to the capital empl >yed by them. 
“ Was it from the greatness of our national 
debt, and from the increased and iu- 
“ creasing circulation of paper ? He 
‘‘ would say, that it was not from any one 
of these causes separately, but from a 
combination of them—from causes that 
produced effects, which in their turn be- 
came causes. 'Vheprincipal cause, how- 
“ a surplus produce arising chief. 

“ ly from our eten grorcthfond here it was 
to be reinaiked, that the price of corn 
‘‘ does not vary exactly with the surplus 
or deficit, for where either is small, 
there is always observed a much more. 
^^than proportionate variation in price. 
Besides, as the price of grain had been 
forced up by an increasing medium, so 
it must have proportionally been affected 
by a diminution of it. The surplus pro- 
dace was a proof of what he always felt, 
** that the country could extend its powers 
of production in proportion to its in- 
** creased population, as it has really 
“ done.” 

In religion, where mysteries very justly 
prohibit all inquiry into fects, and where 
faith so admirably supplies the place of 
reftson, it is no wonder that there should 
always remdn a great deal to he explained 
by priests and to be understood by their 
divers eongr^tions. But, in matters of 
political economy, it really seems wonder- 
fttll diat there should prevail such a diver¬ 
sity of opinions ; such wild notions; such 
a host of enrora arrayed in open hostility 
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against what may almost he called self>eTi- 
dent troths. 

Who would hare imagined, that, at this 
day^ after ail that has been stated and 
proved in the Register, any man would, in 
any assembly in England, come forth 
with a budget of causes ? If Mr. Western 
had Jeanii, or, had been ca|iab!e of learn- 
idg, tliat it is taiation, and taxation alone, 
which creates paupers and general misery 
in any country; that it is taxation, which, 
by taking from those who labour, the 
fruit of their toil, and giving it to those 
who do not labour, makes a poor and mi> 
serable mass and a voluptuous few ; and, 
if he had learnt, that a tax, though laid 
upon the Landlord, i cached the labourers 
of that landlord’s tenants with the greatest 
truth as to proportion and with the utmost 
speed; if his head had not, by the puz¬ 
zlings of the farmer mixed up with those 
of the tax-gatherer, been confused to a de¬ 
gree that made him incapable of simplify¬ 
ing any thing connected with the subject, 
he would have perceived that the only ra¬ 
tional object in making such a statement 
of causes, would have been to render the 
notions of the people more confused than 
they were before, and to prevent any real 
remedy being even thought of. 

However, seeing that the whole nation 
have, for so many weeks, been looking 
forward to the day, when this great state- 
physician was to bring forward his plan 
of treatment of this most disordered body 
politic, it would appear disrespectful if I 
were to pass over his causes and remedies 
without more paticular notice, though 1 
really do not believe it to be in my power 
to say, or to urge, any thing neio upon 
any part of the subject. 

Mr. Western first asks, whether the' 
distresses have arisen “ from the amount 
of Taxation and then, answering him¬ 
self, he says: Certainly in some measure 
from the poor-rates^ which are immense 
beyond belief.'’’ This is u loose way of 
speaking. The poor-rates are not im¬ 
mense beyond belief: but, according to 
an account, or abstract, laid before par¬ 
liament this session, they amount to more 
thas seven millions a year in those parts 
of England and Wales whence returns 
have been received, and, altogether, will, 
1 dare say, exceed 8 inillioiis a year. It 
is curious enough, by the bye, that this is 
the sum 1 guessed them at in the Resolu¬ 
tions which I proposed at the Meeting at 


Winchester. But, why have the poor- 
rates tended to produce the distresses 
more than any other sorts of taxes ? The 
poor-rates are wanted to feed and clothe 
the paupers, and the paupers are created 
by taxes. This was clearly shown in my 
Paper against Gold, Vol. I. pages 46 and 
47. It was shown also in the very last 
Number of the Register. In Number 
Two of this present Volume it was demon¬ 
strated almost as clearly as the sun is seen 
at noon day. What, then, is the sense of 
tins observation, that the distresses have 
arisen from the poor-taxes ? Besides, was 
it only yesterday that wc began to pay 
poor-rates ? Are they something new ? 
What notions for a law-giver. 

“ Tythes, too, operate severely upon 
“ Farmers in proportion to the coital em- 
“ ployed by them.” That is to say, the 
greater the produce of a Farmer, the 
greater the amount of the tythes which he 
yields to the Church or Tythe-owner. 
Nothing can be truer than this ; but, then, 
I do not see the use of stating, unless Mr. 
Western supposed his hearers to be igno¬ 
rant of the curious fact, that the tenth of a 
handful is not so great as the tenth of a 
sackful. Before, liowever, I go any fur¬ 
ther, it will be best to insert the resolu¬ 
tions, with moving which Mr. Western 
concluded his speech. 

1. The first stated the Agricultural 
Interest, and the Commercial Interest 
“ connected with it, were plunged into a 
“ state of unexampled distress, which de- 
“ manded relief from Parliament. 

“ 2. That various causes had contribut- 
ed to the depression under which the 
people of this country were labouring, 
but that it was evident that the produce 
of the soil was so reduced in value as to 
“ affonl ail insufficient price to cover the 
“ heavy charges incurred in raising it. 

“ 3. That Barley was subject to very 
“ heavy duties w’hile it underwent the 
“ process which prepared it for the use of 
the consumers; that the continu.inco of 
“ this duty in time of peace, while such 
“ facility were afforded to smuggling, 
‘‘ would lend to destroy tlic home maiiu- 
“ faciure of spirits, and thus reduce the 
“ demand for this article, which in so iie- 
“ ccssary to assist the cubivation of all 
“ other articles of agiicullnial p. oduce. 

“ 4. That it was therefore necessary to 
“ repeal the Duties on Alalt, Beer, and 
“ Spirits. 

L2 
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“ 5. That to secure an equal supply o 
Grain it was expedient to repeal the law 
which allowed Foreign Corn to be ware. 
“ housed duty free, and to encourage th< 
“ (qipropt'itUion of the surplus pioducc o 
our own harvests to prevent future 
scarcity. 

“ (5. That for a time at least, fhcgrowtl 
of Corn should be encouraged by a 
Bounty on Exportation. 

‘‘ 7. That our Agriculture should be 
also encouraged l>y a prohibition of the 
productions of foreign soils, which this 
country was equally capable of produc- 
«ing. 

‘‘ 8. That the Tithes and Poor~raUs 
are felt with increasing severiiff in the 
present general distress; and that it is 
“ expedient to consider of some mode of 
easing the pressure.'*' 

Good God ! And not a word about the 
interest of the National Debt! not a 
word about the Paper-monet/ sj/stem, by 
the operation of which, and of which al¬ 
most alone, the distresses have been pro¬ 
duced. Call you these remedies ? How¬ 
ever, in defiance of all the reproaches, all 
the groaningsaud hootings of my impatient 
readers, who must laugh at (tiese pomp¬ 
ous nothings, and want to get on to a real 
remedy ; in spite of all this f must bestow 
a few words on these resolutions. 

The First is correct enougli ns far as it 
contains a description of the state of 
the Country; but, in as far as it would 
lead the nation to believe, that the pailia- 
raant has (he poirer let afford a lemeily, 
without breaking up the Pitt S}Stem, 'I is 
erroneous, as the event will prove. 

The Second conveys tJie notion, that it 
is a surplus produce, which has, in part, at 
least, occasioned the distress ; and it ex¬ 
pressly states, as an evident truth, that 
the price is not high enough to cover the 
heavy charges incurred in raising the pro¬ 
duce. By charges are meant here, doubt¬ 
less, other charges tbau taxes; and, in 
that case, the opinion is decidedly erro> 
neous. For, as it has been before proved 
twenty limes over, the seed, the labour, 
the horseflesh, the tithes, the food, and 
drink, MUST all keep pace, aud a pace 
as true as a hair, with the price of the 
bushel of wlieat. Where thcie arc leases 
the tenant may suffer for a white; but, 

^ generally speaking, rents will be lowered 
' this very year ; and (hen the farmers will' 
be as well off as they ever were, except in! 


as fur ns relates to the demands of the go.- 
vernment, and in these they will only 
share in proportion to their ownconsump- 
tion of farm produce. 1 do not mean that 
the farmers will be as high a description of 
persons as they have been for some years 
past: they certainly will not; nor is it 
necessary that fhey should be. 

The ’J'liinu and Fourth Resolutions 
propose ihc repeal and abolition of about 
12 millions of taxes, almost the whole of 
which are pledged by law for the payment 
of the interest of the Government Debt! 
There are 44 millions of taxes wanted to 
pay the interest of this Debt; and these 
are 1*2 out of the 44. Now, to bo sure, to 
cut oif 12 millions at a stroke from what 
are called the permanent taxes, while the 
ministers are endeavouring, by the use of 
all the means tticj- can muster, to keep 
from 4 to 5 millions of xcar taxes, is a 
bold proposition enough; acd, as far as 
(he end solely is kept in view, ( approve 
of these resolutions. But, when 1 hear it 
alfirmed, that the Hurley is necessary to 
assist the cultivation of all other articles, 
and that to repeal the duties on beer, malt 
and spirits would tend to raise the price 
if farm-produce and (o relieve the farmer, 

I turn from the |>erusal with astonishment, 
and 1 must now catch my pen oil' the 
paper for fear that the Devil should tempt 
me into a description of the mind, in which 
such notions could be engendered. Inas¬ 
much as 12 niilliuiis of taxes, thus de¬ 
ducted, would lessen the general load, the 
abolition of the beer and malt and spirit 
duties w ould, of course relieve the farmer 
as Toell as other people. But, if the gene¬ 
ral load be to continue the same, and the 
12 millions, of course, be to be laid upon 
something else, what difference is it to the 
'armcr, whether the 12 millions shift their 
ground, nr remain where they are ? it is 
.lot the fanner who pays the taxes on the 
malt, beer, and spirits, except in propor* 
inn to his consumption of those articles. 
Nor, if the taxes were taken ofl' w'ould 
here be a greater consumption of his 
'tarley ; because, as the 12 millions would 
l>e laid upon something else, the money 
would be wanted to pay the taxes upon 
'hat something else, and would not, as 
Mr. Western appears to suppose, be left 
n the people’s pockets to be spent in beer 
nd gin. Here am I with an income which 
enables me to lay out 20«. a week in tax, 
which tax included in the price of the 
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beer, malt, sugar, tea, soap, canrlles, salt, 
pepper, mustard, ginger, wine, iron, lea¬ 
ther, timber, tiles, bricks, and all other 
articles that 1 use; and out of the 20^. a 
week, i pay 2s. in beer and malt tax. 
Mr. Western takes off my beer and mult- 
tax ill the expectation that 1 shall lay out 
the said 2s. in the purchase of more beer 
and more malt than 1 u»ed to purchase; 
and that, tiiiis, the demand for bartcjtf will 
increase. But, Mr. Western foigets, or, 
he seems, to forget, that 1 shall have to 
|»ay, ill tJie purchase of my other articles, 
2s. tax more than I used to pay; and, 
that, therefore, 1 shall not be able to lay 
out any more in beer and malt than I laid 
out before In those two aitides; and that, 
therefore, his scheme, if carried into exe¬ 
cution, would do no one any good, unless 
he mean, that the 12 millions thus taken 
off are not to be laid on in any other 
shape, or under any other name; and, not 
only did he not propose this; but, he did 
not cien hint at any such thing; though it 
is very dear that the 12 millions could not 
be taken off together with the Income 
Tax, without leading the government lla- 
grantly insolvent. 

The Fjitji resolution, relating to Go¬ 
vernment Granaries, 1 can hardly bring 
myself to treat seriously. The country 
teems with jirojects: projects, Mr. Wes¬ 
tern, are the leally and only “ surjilus 
produce" at present. At the end of a 
thousand )cars out comes a project to 
cause (he guveriiment to purchase up corn 
from the farmers, w hen corn is low-pric¬ 
ed, and to keep it in store to sell out when 
it is high-priced. This is to relieve the 
fanner is it? 'I'he government is to make 
him advances upon his corn, ’till the price 
gets up! Was there over sueh an idea be¬ 
fore? The governmiMit has not, it seems, 
pozocr and injluencc enough already, Mr. 
Western wishes to make it absolute mas¬ 
ter of all tlic .‘armers in the couiitiy, as it 
long has been of all the West India Plant¬ 
ers. Only think of 2 or 3,000 granary 
keepers and their various understrappers, 
receiving the farmers’ corn, giving them 
debentures for it, and sending them to the 
Bank for the deposit money. Only think 
of 2 or 3,000 great pawn-shops, kept by 
the government, to receive the corn of the 
farmers; and only think of the latter pay¬ 
ing away their debentures to discharge 
(lieir debts and (axes! Oh ! much abused 
inhabitants of Bedlam! Mr.Western says, 


that, thus, the farmer would get his cc^ital 
back quickly and would be able to set it to 
icork again! Surprizing Gentleman!— 
Shall I go on, reader? Well, then, whence 
is the capital (how 1 hate this Scotch phi¬ 
losophical slang!) whence is the mone^ to 
come to enable the granary keepers, or the 
Government Bankers, to pay the amount 
of the deposit to the farmer? IVhence is 
to come (he money, out of which the ad¬ 
vances are to he made? Why, the money 
is to be raised in tax'eSf to be sure; and, 
a the laud is, at last, the real and only 
source of taxation and of national wealth, 
the land is first to pay a sum to the go¬ 
vernment In the shape of taxes, in order 
to get the same sum lent to it in the shape 
of advances upon corn ]>awticd to the go¬ 
vernment.—I cannot go on any further. 
It is too great a degic(!atiou of reason to 
affect to om}>Ioy it against absurdities so 
childish as well as so gross. 

Little, better can be said of the proposal 
in (he Sixth resolution; for, if there be a 
bounty to export corn, what will it be but 
to pay the farmers with one hand what 
has been taken from them with the other ? 
If, indeed, the bounty money were to be 
brought fiom abroad, without any equiva¬ 
lent having been given for it by us; if it 
arose from a tax levied in France or any 
foreign country; or, if the bounty was 
paid out of a deduction from the interest 
of the Debt, or from the salaries of any 
of the (ax eaters; then, indeed, a bounty 
would be of some use to the farmer. It 
would, ill that ca.se, be so much given to 
him and to all (he payers of taxes. But, 
first to raise the amount of the bounty by 
general taxation, and then to give the 
fanner his share of the (ax back again in 
tiio sh<T|)e of bounty, and this, too, with a 
view to relieve the distress of the farmer, 
is a bchcme worthy of an Agricultural 
Meeting, or a Cattle-Show. 

The Scvc.viu resolution is for prohibit¬ 
ing the importation of ilax seed, grass 
seeds, garden seeds, tallow, w'ool, See. iu. 
order to encourage our oivn agriculture. 
If, indood, I am a grower of llax seed, 
clover seed, wool, &c. it must be, to mepar- 
ticularly, an advantage, if my neighbours 
be all prohibited from coming into the 
market with any articles of the same sort. 
And this is the way, in which Mr. Wes¬ 
tern reasons. But, he forgets, that farmers 
are not the whole of the community ; that,* 
if importation were prohibited, many of 
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Ihc nrficles they consume would be dearer 
than they now are ; that, for instance, in 
the articles of candles, linseed oil, and 
cloth, a rise in price would take place 
with tin* prohibition that the farmer 
would have, a.s far as his own coii«iinip- 
tion went, to pay this additional price di» 
rccUif to the candle-maker, for instance ; 
and, indirecflii/ he would have to pay this 
additional price of ilie candles used hjj all 
his labourers^ and by ail his tradesmen, 
in proportion to the quantity of work 
done for him, or of goods sold to him. 
So that whatever he might appear to gain 
by the increase in the price of his tallow, 
or wool, he would be sure to lose in the 
end by thi; increase in the price of candles 
and cloth. 

lint, it is the J'boiiTii resolution which 
makes one start and '«tare? Does Mr. 
Western leally think, that he can touch 
the Tijthes and Poor-Rates ? lie says, 
that they are felt with '•^increasing se- 
verihj in the present general distress.” 
I do not see how this can possibly be true 
as to TmIi ", -eeing that a tenth is always 
a tjnth, whether it be great or small or 
worth little or much. Besides, Tythes 
pay Poor Rates as well as any other part 
of the landed property. To put them to¬ 
gether in this wa) is to confound things 
wholly dill'eient in their nature. Never¬ 
theless, as Mr.Western docs seriously pro¬ 
pose that the parliament shall consider of 
some mode of easing the pressure^ he is, 
without doubt, prepared to point out a 
mode. The idea is, that the farmer is;n c.ri- 
ed witJi a heavy load, called Tythes to), 
begin with them); niid that,as the pres sure, 
occasioned by this load, is now producing 
great the parliament ought to find 

out some mode of easing the pressure. This 
is a very apt figure, supposing the facts to 
be true, which, for the present, we will 
suppose. VVell, then, how is this work of 
ctfftng-to be accomplished? Ask yonder 
wood-man how you shall go to work to 
aase the pressure of the load that he is car¬ 
rying; and he will instantly tell you, that 
there is but one way of doing this; and 
that is, by pulling some of the sticks out; 
that is by taking off a part of the load. 
Now, if Mr. Western really means to pro¬ 
pose to take pari of the tythes from the 
tythe-OH ners ; if he really means to reduce 
Jthe tenth to a fifteenth, or a twentieth; if 
he really means to take part of the crops 
of the black-coated corn-grower and 


give it to the grey-coated corn grower, or, 
rather, to the grey-coated corn-grower’s 
landlord ; if he really does mean to do 
this, / clearhf understand what, he would 
he at, though I cannot perceive how he 
can imagine, that he would, by such a 
measure alford relief to the owners and 
cultivators of the land, amongst whom 
the tythe-owHcrs are, of course included. 
But, if he does not mean this ; if he means 
to talk about a composition ” ns afford- 
ing relief to the farmer ; if he ulfect to 
leave the property of the Church untouch¬ 
ed, and profess his great respect and zenl 
for her pastors ; if he makes a long speech 
upon these topics, after having laid down as 
a maxim, that the pressure of ty thes ought 
to be eased, he will certainly drive me out 
of my mind. 

To say the truth, liowever, the farts, as 
stated in this resolution an* not true. 
Tythes arc nut felt with r>jc/i'rt,v///g .vcuc- 
ritif in the present distress. I assert this 
positively, because it is impossible that 
they should. The tenth of Uie crop taken 
away when corn is cheap cannot be more 
severely felt than the tenth taken away 
when corn is dear. It is impossible; and, 
as to the Poor-Rates, though the distress¬ 
es of the farmers throw thousanils of (men 
out of employ, how are they to bo light¬ 
ened by any legislative act, other than 
acts abolishing tuxes? If, indeed, the |)ar- 
linment were to reduce the sixt^-mUlions 
of taxes to thirtif or forty, the nninber of 
paupers would soon be diminished by the 
means of better wagey, as I have proved 
ill No. 2 of this volume. But, any other 
measure of parliament will be wholly in. 
effectual. U is supposed, (hat, if the ex¬ 
pence of .supporting the paupers were de¬ 
frayed out of a general tax, the rest of 
(he community would share the burden 
with the farmer. They do share it now, 
and in a very exact proportion ; for, does 
any one suppose that the poor-tax along 
with the land tax and horse tax, do not 
ill the end, divide themselves amongst the 
consumers of bread and meat ? To sup. 
pose, that the weight of the poor-rates 
falls upon the farmer ; to suppose that he 
feels their pressure more than the rest of 
j the community; to entertain a supposition 
of this sort implies a mind liable to be- 
lieve, that the beer tax fully upon the 
brewer, that the mult-tax falls upon the 
maltster, that the sugar-tax/»//f upon the 
grocer; and, if a man can suppose these, 
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why may he not suppose, that the stamp 
dvXy falls upon the persons who retail the 
stamps ? 

Thus, 1 think, [ have shown the futi¬ 
lity, the complete nothingness, of these 
REsoi.LTioNs, brought forward in so pomp¬ 
ous a manner and after so long public 
expectation. Mr. IIijsrisson, it appears, 
** aniiiiadvcrtod upon the absence of the 
“ majoiity of thf CJeiitlemen on the 
otiicr side from the consideration of 
this interesting subject; but the Jlonour- 
able Mover, whom !»«• ventured to call 
hix Iloiionrable Friend, proceeded in a 
‘‘ tone of Moderafion, w Inch probably 
“ did not suit the fastc of these Centle- 
“ men. lie (Mr. 11.) was aware of the 
“ distress of those to whom the motion 
“ referred, and their case should receive 
“ his most diligent attention.—That Par- 
liament would do all that could be acorn- 
plished upon this most important ques 
tion., he entertained the fullest coiifi- 
“ denee and with a view to prepare the 
mind of the House for the full con- 
sideration of the measure, he suggested to 
“ his Jloiiourabln Friend the propriety of 
having his resolutions printed with a 
view to their circulation among the 
Members, and that lie should fix upon 
some convenient day for tluc discussion 
of thtir merits—to some of those rcso- 
lutioiis, he (Mr. J(.) had a very decided 
objection, but he should reserve the 
** declaration of his opinion for a more 
“ Gonvenient opportunity.” It must be 
matter of great consolation to the Member 
for Essex, that he acted in a manner to 
merit the apjirobation ; nay, even friend- 
thipy of such a man as Mr. IIuskisson ; 
but, with ail due deference to the opinion 
of the latter, I must confess, that I cannot 
blame the gentlemen, who have been so 
active in opposing the Income Tax, for 
being absent upon this occasion, when (as 
1 dare say they understood) not one 
single proposition was to be brought for¬ 
ward having any practical object in view. 
To oppose the Income Tax; to cut off this 
great limb of the system; to put down 
such numerous tribunals of assessors and 
leviers; to make a stand on this great 
point, was worth the attendance of a great 
number of gentlemen, whose estates are at 
stake; but, what had they to do with a 
project about a bounty on exported corn 
and about government granaries ? In his i 
speech, indeedf Mr. Western said some-1 
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thing about the DcAf and the Currency 
and yet, when he came to marshal his 
notions in the form of Kesoi.UTioifSy 
these two great items were wholly omit¬ 
ted. I anticipated such a result. I ob* 
served, in Number? of this volume, that it 
was wholly useless to talk about the ebr- 
tresses of the country, unless some raai, 
some effectual remedy was to be proposed. 
Mr. Western tells us, that whole districtr 
of poor are actually starving; and Mr. 
Lewis tells ns, that “ it was to a resident 
' Gentry that England owed its liberty, 
happiness and glory. When he contem- 
plated the destruction of this body, he 
could not but feel more serious appre- 
hciisions than those Im felt of danger 
from the Caifres or Bosjemans, against 
whom we were to keep up so great a mi- 
litary force, and he could net but viesr' 
with more pain the destruction of one 
parish in any county of England, than 
‘‘ the loss of all the Colonies which w0 
were to defend at so enormous a price. 

“ [Hear !] Yet the destrutdion of Pa- 
rishes in England did not exist merely 
“ m imagination —there tcere Parishes in 
“ Cambridgeshire which had been left as 
wild and desolate as any Colony which 
“ tsjc/(«</. [hear ! hear! bear! hear!]” 
American, read, pause here for a mi¬ 
nute. ]..uok at this picture. I quote it 
from the report of a debate in parliament, 
and I can assure you, that it is not over¬ 
charged. Look steadily, then, at the si¬ 
tuation of this people at this time; and 
when you have taken a fair view of them; 
when you have seen thousands of fathers 
of families, who never before knew what 
it was to be in debt, taken from their 
homes to settle their accounts in a jail; 
when you have seen the highways aqd 
streets crowded with paupers; when you 
have seen whole parishes deserted by the 
farmers in order to escape the demands of 
the tax-collector and the over-seer of the 
poor: when you have beheld us in this 
state; when you have been able to ab¬ 
stract your mind for a few.minutes from 
surrounding objects and to view us as we 
really are at this moment, you will tbeif 
begin to reflect upon the cause of this un¬ 
paralleled disgrace; for is it not disgrace 
without a parallel, that a people^like thie 
inheriting from their ancestors such ex« 
cellent principles of governmeet and law, 
should have suflTered themselves to be re¬ 
duced to a state so wretched ai that ia 
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wliich llicy now arc notoriously placed: 
Five and twenty years at;o they weie in 
possession of nearly all the blessiiij^s that 
a nation ran enjoy. Hut, their govern- 
meiit saw freedom rearing her head upon 
the continent of Europe, as she had then 
ri'cenlly reared it on tlie continent of 
America. AVhat this government then 
did, VIhat this people then enabled this 
government to do; what has been the lan¬ 
guage and what has been the c.oinlurt of 
this government and tliis peojile from that 
day unli! the day of the death of Mai shut 
Ncy, 1 need not relate to you. Vou 
know it all. And, knowing It all, you 
will know how to feel upon reading the 
descri|>tions now given of the state of this 
country by Members of Parliament tlieni- 
selves. Jt is not, you will observe, Jaco¬ 
binical wi'iler-i or speakers, who give this 
descrijitioii of (he state of the country'. It 
is not I, or any one of those who may be 
supposed to exult in the fulfilment of their 
predietions. The description is given to 
you by men who have all along been the 
enemies of jacobins and levellers, as they 
chose to cail the opponents of Pitt, and the 
war; by men who urged on (he war; hy 
men who were mouuteil as soldiers to de¬ 
fend Pitt and Dundass against the machi¬ 
nation of the republicans and levellers; 
by men who pledge their lust shilling and 
the last firo]) of their blood for (he pur¬ 
poses of cairying on the war; by men, 
ill short, who were the staunch friends of 
the J’itt system, and who are so to thi^ 
very hour, though they do not seem to 
know that they are now doing (heir best 
to demolish it. 

Such, then, arc the Remedies proposed j 
by Mr. M'e-.tcrii. Very dilTerent, indeed, ; 
is the remedy which 1 have to propose, | 
and of which I .spoke in my last number, | 
at page 301. This remedy consists of se* I 
veral branches, to each of which f must 
solicit (ho attention of the reader. Hut, 
before 1 come to state these, I must very 
shortly descrilie, though T have done it se- 
sevcral times before, what it is that has 
brought us into this state. [ will not go 
into detail here, but will content myself 
with observing, (hat the war against the 
liberties of Franee; or, not to quarrel 
with any body about woi<ls, the twenty- 
three years’ war which we have carried on 
against the republicans, or new men, or 
enemies of the Bourbons and (he Pope 
and the Inquisition; the war that we have 


carried on against these enemies of priests 
and kings and crowns and convents and 
tythes and mas.sc-s and miiacles; the war 
that we liavc carried on for twenty-three 
years against this desciiptinn of men, cail 
them by what name you will, has com- 
fielled us to make the government debt so 
large, that the interest of it, together with 
the sinking fund, amount to 11 millions 
a year. The disturbed state of Ireland, 
and the other reasons for keeping up a 
standing army which 1 meiilioned to you 
at (he close of No. 7, just before the in¬ 
sertion, if you recollect, the neat little 
f’pigiam, so complimentary to our J.ord 
Chii f .Justice and his sou ; these, together 
with some other reasons, induced the go¬ 
vernment to keep up a thundering standing 
army ; a standing army of regulars of one 
hundred and fifty tlioo'-und men, with a 
navy of thirty three thousj.:'d sailors, be¬ 
sides an enormous barrack defiaitmont, 
military colleges, and a half-pay list of 
officers^ far mere numerous than the 
whole of your army, otlicers, privates, 
drum hoys and all, (hough that army of 
yours is intended to guard a frontier of 
twelve or fourteen hundred miles in 
length against several nation.s of savages, 
as well us against the English colony of 
Canada. 

This* military and naval establishment, 
together with (lie interest of (he debt and 
the sinking fund, which latter is full as 
necessary as (he interest of the debt itself; 
all these re(|uire, and will require for 
ever, sixty millions of pounds a year, at the 
very least. To pay (his si.xty millions of 
pounds a year, viiiiie an immense .Navy 
eomnianded all (he advantages of all tiie 
trade in (he world ; and while this Island 
afipeared to be the only safe |ilaec in I'.urope 
for (lie depositing of money and of riches 
of all sorts; and,es}veciany wliile (here was 
afloat II paper-currency so abundant as to 
be within the reach of every one ; to pay 
this sixty millions a year during this slate 
of things was no great difficulty i but, from 
the moment that peace was made with Ame¬ 
rica, r.>llowed as it immediately was by 
peace with France, and preceded as it had 
been the year before by peace on the conti¬ 
nent of Europe ; from (hat moment the 
navy, which had before swept the seas of all 
their riches, became inoifectual; foreign¬ 
ers, who now saw the continent a safe 
place to return to, took their money out 
of the country of the Income Tax, and 
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retired home, leaving us to pay the In- aeeing that they have to /)«y in a cur- 
come lax ourselves. Numerous Kngitsh rency of higher real value than the cnr- 
families flocked to the continent, leaving rency was in which they borrweed. Ac- 
(heir share of the Poor-rales to be paid by companying this has come an abatement 
those who remained behind. But, the in prices, which, of course, renders it 
great thing of all, was, the absolute nc- impossible for the people to continue to 
cossity which now arose of diminishing pay sixty millions of taxes in a year, 
the quantity of paper-money in circula- You have seen enough of the paltry re- 
tioii. Unless this was done, the Bank inedies proposed by others, who either 
must have continued at a discount of from want the sense or want the courage to 
thirty to forty per Cent, and the Kx- propose to the country that which alone 
change against us with foreign countries can aflbrd it a chance of surmounting its 
must have been in the same proportion, difliculties without first being plunged 
Ihercfore, the quantity of paper was di- into uproar and confusion. Men arc 
minislied; by what means, at what time upon this score. They fear to give oi- 
nnd ill what manner, I have described to fence. Every one has his circle of 
you before, in the second number of this friends. Those who are able to write, 
present volume, in iny letter (o your sc- or to speak in public, have generally 
cretary of the Treasury, where J have told some interest or othjr to restriiiii them, 
you the w hole story about the operations Many are afraid of mere ])npiilar cla- 
ofthe Ireasury and of the Covrenors and muiir. For niy part, I am restained by 
Directors of the Bank of Kngland. none of these considerations; and shall, 

I have frequently before shewn, that therefore, speak out as freely .as if I were 
this diminution of the quantify of paper, sitting by a fire-side at New York, 
iieressarily produced that confusion in 'J'hc llcmedy which I have to propose, 
the affairs of all men in trade, which and which I am now about to submit to 
confusion has been followon by the dis- my countrymen, though 1 am addressing 
tresses spoken of before. For instance, myself to you, is by no means calculated 
the. Bank-note, the Found-note, is to day, to gain me the goodwill of any descrip- 
worth thirteen shillings in silver. I borrow tion of persons, except those only who 
a pound of my neighbour. Next week have long aecustomeil their iiiiiuls to the 
this same poiiiid'iiutc is worth twenty contemplation of the natural and uii- 
shilliiigs ill silver. !\Ty neighbour calls avoidable consequences of a debt of a 
upon me to pay hi.n the pound. Conse- thousand millions. It is impossible to 
quently I pay him a thing that is worth patch up the aflhirs of a nation so situ- 
•cveii shillings more than that which I alcd. There must be something rcseinb- 
bori'owed. Farmers who took their lands lii'g that, which, in the concerns of pri- 
put it into high condition and stocked it »alc life, we denominate a bankruptcy, 
well with cattle and implements, while A gentleman of Berkshire, whose name is 
wheat was fifteen shillings a bushel, have IIaluktt, and who has the gift, to a 
now, all at once, sunk half the principal greater degree, than any other man that 1 
money that they laid out. If they hor- have ever ktiowrn, of penetrating at one 
rowed money upon mortgage for the sake glance, through all the parts and ramifi- 
of efl'ectiiig these purposes, or for the cations of a complicated affair, observed 
sake of purchasing land, they have now, to me, many months ago, that the best 
in fact, to pay nearly double what they plan would be for Ihe zohole mttion to 
paid before, as the interest of the money break; government, bank, army, navy, 
so borrowed. There arc thousands of judges, parsons, lawyers, nicrchaiits, far- 
men who bought land, paying half the nicrs, gentlemen ; nil, every creature in 
purchase money down, and leaving the the country, to break on the same day, 
other half as a mortgage upon the land, and all to be regarded as solvent, and be 
The half which they paid down, they have immediately re-establishtd in full credit, 
lost, wholly lost, the land being at this upon paying, or giving security for, ten 
time, worth no more than what it is mort- shillings in the pound. I thought this a 
gaged for. All the tradesmen and ma- very wild project at first, but 1 do not 
iiufacturers and merchants, who have think it so now, and I would venture to’ 
been trading upon borrowed money, must bet a trifle that to something very nearly 
be very lucky indeed if they escape ruin lilte this, the thing will come, at last. 
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Howpvor, this h not the way fliaf I 
tvould wish to '•ec it go. I am for di'tcri- 
muiafmx, >'<>* suffering tho'P who 
have h.ui no share in the good things u 
the war to lo-e one half of what they pos- 
srs- in consequence of the debts of the 
war. It is very clear, that it is a deh' 
which ov« rwhelms ns A man decjdy ii 
debt, is, in fart, a slave; and the same 
may be said of a nation deeply in debt; 
for, though we owe the debt to one ano¬ 
ther, we are no' iIk? le^s slaves for that ; 
and, p ni.aps she man who has twenty 
liieti MU his bias O', may himsell be the 
'.ii>e Ml some oM er man. 1 am, thero- 
u>ie. , c jvV/c/ the debt alfogc- 

the, , •■ml ti 'is, 1 think, it is possible to 
accoinplis;i wiiiionl any a- t ot real injus¬ 
tice. 

It I- plain enough. <lial then' must be a 
sjwif^i'. or that there must lie somelhiii 
taken um; in an end gh'cn to unviher 

man. it :.as been shown as oloaily as 
day-liglii, 'lia', as the thing is now going 
on, lie- real property of the country must 
puss fiom llie present owners to I he I c- 
cc/i't';'.s' tif the taxes, and that tlie latter 
will be in possession of the whole of it in 
a very few years, unless something be 
done o put a stop to this worh of trans¬ 
fer. The govciiiment, which has pledged 
itself to pay about fit) millions a year to 
fund-holders, army, king, navy, place¬ 
men and pensioners, clemand*. this sum ol 
the owiieib of the soil and others. The 
owners of flic soil cannot pay their .share 
without borrowing upon their land, or 
selling some of it: and, thus their estates 
must pass away into the hands of those, 
who leceivo the 60 millions a year, and 
who noic receive it in a currency of much 
higher value, than that in which they were 
paid a few years ago. 'J'hcrc is no ui- 
timate danger to the farmers or labourer; 
for, when prices have settled down to 
their in-opcr mark, Ihf-o classes, and 
tradesmen also, will lie as well off, in fact, 
as before, though they will cut a less 
briiliaiit figure. The farmers will spend 
less money in articles not actually ne¬ 
cessary. They, and all the busy classes 
will soon get to rights. 'I'hose amongst 
them who owe mgney, whether on mort¬ 
gage or otherwise, will be ruined ; but, 
others will soon rise u]> in their .stead. 
’Two years from last Michaelmas will put 
all to rights^ as fur as regards these classes 
of persons, who will not, because they 
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cannot, continue to pay their share, or, 
rather, that which was their share, of tlie 
government Debt, including the pay of 
army, &c. 

The conflict will be, and, indeed, novo 
is, between the land and the/«n</.»; and, 
if this conflict continue fur any length of 
time, some very violent scenes must, in 
the end, take place. For my part, I am 
not at all uneasy on this account; for, 
whil." the Attorney General has the 
power to tile an iiiformation, at any mo- 
i.icnt, against tchoinsoever he may choose, 
and lias the iiower to take the party be¬ 
fore a Judge and hold him to bail until 
tiial, and has, moreover the power to put 
off the day o f trial as long as he pleases ; 
while this power exists, 1 can never he 
uneasy on account of what are culled the 
distrcjscs and dangers of the country ; 
and, if the chuckle.headed farmers and 
country ’sipiires tell me, that the powers 
of the Attorney General arc nothing to 
them, I have, only to observe, that their 
ta\e«, their losing their estates and going 
(o jail are nothing totne. The proposing 
of my Remedy, therefore, proceeds pure¬ 
ly from a wish to make my opinions 
known, without the smallest interest, felt 
by me, as to its being adopted, or not 
being adopted. 

Aly Remedy consists of two branches ; 
deducting, and refunding. The 6U ndl- 
lions are expended between the army, 
king, judges, placemen, &c. and the fund¬ 
holders. The foriner will take about 16 
millions a year, and the latter 44 mil¬ 
lions, including the sinking fund, which 
must be included because if it were not 
kept up, the capital of the debt would 
disappear. The sixteen millions might 
be r^uced to about ten millions. The 
whole of the army, civil list, &c. were 
supported, before the French wars, out 
of six millions a year; if, therefore, wc 
allow 4 millions mure in consequence of 
the extension of our colonies, this will be 
an ample allowance. Hut, in order that 
this sum may be suflicient, there must be 
a deduction from the pay, salaries, and 
allowances of the civil list people, as 
well as from those of the oflicers of the 
army and navy and of all other persons in 
public employ. 

A great deal has been said about the 
^arge standing army, which has been pro> 
posed ; but, what, after all, does Uie pay 
of this army amount to I Supposing a 
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hundred and fifty thousand soldiers re- 
ceire each a shilling a^ay^ the wjhole pay 
amounts to no more than two millions, 
seven hundred and thirty seven thousand, 
five hundred pounds a year. It is not, 
therefore, the pay of the soldiers and , 
sailors that costs the money. The main 
part of the money goes into other chan, 
nels; goes to create fortunes; goes to 
enrich hundreds, and not to find food, 
lodging and clothing for thousands. The 
pay of the common soldier and sailor forms ' 
but very little part of (he cxpeiice, and ' 
might be suffered, wiiliout any injury 
to the nation, to remain as it is. But, 
the same cannot be said of the pay and 
salaries of placc.men, pensioners and ofli- 
cers of the army and navy, except, in¬ 
deed, •■ubaltt'rn officers, who have, per¬ 
haps, little enough. 

As to the Civil List, it is notorious, that, 
111 1802, a large grant of money was made 
by Parliament to pay off arrears, due up 
to that lime. The permanent allowance 
to the king and his family, fixed by act 
of Parliament, was, eight hundred thou¬ 
sand pounds a year, but in 1802, 990,05Sf. 
was granted by act of Parliament to ])ay 
off what liad been expended beyond the 
eight hundred thousand pounds a year. 
'I'he ])roposi(ion to grant this sum of 
money was opposed by some persons; 
but Pitt and Rose and Addington and the 
rest of them who were for the grant, con¬ 
tended that the money ought to be given 
on (Kcoutit of the great increase xthith had 
taken place in the price of provisions and 
other necessaries of life. In the year 
1804, another grant was made of591,842/. 
and this grant was justified, or attempted 
to be justified, upon the same grounds as 
before. This grant was strenuously op¬ 
posed by Sir Francis Burdett; but it was 
finally adopted, together with a perma¬ 
nent addition to the Civil List of sixty 
thousand pounds a year, and exclusive of 
allowances and pensions to the Royal fa¬ 
mily to (he amount of 300,000/. a year. 
Farther augmentations took place while 
the Whigs were in power ; and, in short, 
the annual expences of the Civil List, in¬ 
cluding allowances to the Royal family, 
fall very little short of one million five 
hundred Oiousand pound'' a year. 

The pay of the judges has been aug¬ 
mented in a still greater proportion by 
two Acts of Parliament, one passed in 
the year 1799, and another In the year 
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1809; their pay was made nearly double 
what it was before the year 1799. This 
augmentation was made at the strong re-> 
commendation of two or three barristers, 
amongst whom was Mr. Hornei! All 
the ai^nments, made use of in the case of 
the Civil List augmentation. 'I’he high 
price of provisions was talked of. The 
increase in the amount of rent.s. 'I'he high 
price of horses, and of the wages of ser* 
rants and labourers. Upon the same 
ground the advances in the. pay of the po¬ 
lice justices was defended ; and, in short, 
this was the ground, upon which were 
brought forward, raaint.iin d, and carried 
into execution, all those nuniernus ang. 
mentations in the pay and salarie- of per. 
sons in public employ, which augmenta¬ 
tions have so enorr-otixly swell(*d the 
amount of the expenditure. 

Is it not therefore just, that all this 
pay, these salaries, should be reduced in 
proportion to the reduction in :he price 
of provisions and of labour? It is so 
manifestly just and reasonable to make 
this reduction that one wonders how the 
business of Parliament can have proceed¬ 
ed for a single week without some mem- 
ber having brought forward a distinct 
motion upon the subject. As 1 said be¬ 
fore, it is not my business to do the thing, 
nor is it my business to make myself un. 
easy if it bo not done. I merely intend 
to show that it may be done, without any 
real injustice to any body; and having 
done that, I shall stand and look quictiv 
on. 

When we see, therefore, bow very lit¬ 
tle it fs that the mere soldiers and sailors 
take to pay them, compared with the 
great mass of money expended, who can 
doubt that with suitable and just deduc. 
tions, upon the principle just laid down, 
the whole of the expences of the govern- 
ment, together with those of the army 
and navy, might safely and easily be 
reduced to 10 millions a year ? 

But,still, there would then be 54 millions 
to provide for, seeing that the govern¬ 
ment debt, due to the fund-holders, is, 
at least, 44 millions a year including the 
sinking fund. The debt due to the fund¬ 
holders demands, in interest, about 32 
millions a year. The Sinking-fiinil about 
12 miiiions a year. Now, according ro my 
notions of public liberty and the happi.' 
ness of a people, it is impossible that 
either can exist in a country where 54 
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millions a year arc collerted in taxes 
upon a jKtpulaliun so small as that of tiiis 
island. A hundred thousand tax-gather- 
er.s and of troops employed to assist 
them ; revenue cutters and custom-house 
dragoons in such abundance; custom¬ 
house otlicers with power to rummage 
our trunks and pockets, and, in certain 
rases, to search us even between our 
shirts and onr skins ; excise ollicers, with- 
out whose jierini-t.sion we cannot remove 
our di/nk Ironi one house to another; 
who have anlhority to enter our houses 
in innumerahle cases, at an) hour of the 
da) or night, and in some cases, to lock 
cert.-iin door.' of our premises and to keej) 
tlie ke)s ol them in their pocket; all 
these, .together with a code of cicstom- 
house, excise, and tax-luw.s, forming al¬ 
together several thick volumes in quarto, 
and embracing penalties of every descrip¬ 
tion, not excepting that of death. Ac¬ 
cording to iny notions of public liberty 
and national happiness, these can have 
1)0 cxi'lence in a country of this size and 
])opulntion, w!)ile the fiscal system is so 
extensive, and while the bare cullectiun 
of the taxes, the bare expenres of getting 
(bein together and conveying tlicin to the 
Irosui') ; that is to say, the money paid 
by the people to the tax-gatherers them¬ 
selves, amounts to a sullicieticy to main¬ 
tain « hundred /komand able bodied men 
ind their families. 

ihiref’oro, 1 am for doing away with 
the taxes, except to the amount of ten 
millions a year, which I would have pro¬ 
vided for by one single tax', and n liich 
tax 1 would lay upon the land alone, for 
reasons which J will stale another time. 
But, tlien, how am 1 to get rid of the 44 
millions required hy the debt ? I would 
jxtjj off the debt. J4o not laugh, render. 

1 sav 1 would pa) oil' the debt; and I am 
now about to detail the manner in which 
I would do it. 

hen a man is become poor and even 
head and ears in debt, after having been 
very rich, the question which is always 
asked, is, what has become of all his 
mono)?” it he be made bankrupt, or if 
he be cleared out by the insolvent act, his 
creditors comp.el him to render them an 
account of what he has done with his 
property ; and if they find that he has 
made any fraudulent conveyance, or that 
some keen fellow has ovcr-reachcd him, 
they set a lawyer to work to get hold of 
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this property by making the party re¬ 
fund. Now, it appears to me, that John 
Bull is very fast approaching to that statu 
which will give his creditors, (he fund- 
hoUler.s, a fair claim to require of him a 
full and candid statement of the transac¬ 
tions, through the means of which he has 
become thus involved. In pursuance of 
a request of this sort, he will, of course,, 
point out such and such person as having 
received large sums of money from him, 
in the quality of taylor, butcher, baker, 
winc-nierchant, apothecary, &c. It would 
bo a waste of time to enter into an exami¬ 
nation of all the divers bills and accounts 
of these gcnllomen. It would be sulliciont 
just to find them out and to ascertain the 
present amount of their property ; for, if 
we should find Mr. Snip with properly 
in the funds, or in Land, with a million of 
money, and should be able to prove that 
he was not wortli ten tliou.saiid pounds 
before he became the Taylor of .Mr. Bull, 

I think that there need be very little 
scruple in calling upon him to come (vo¬ 
luntary, of course) to the aid of kis for¬ 
mer respectable employer. If the money 
were in the funds; or, rather, if Mr. 
Snip’s name were wi'itton in the great 
book with the amount ofa million against 
it, the sum might be reduced to lift) thou- 
and pounds. If the proj)orly wnc in 
land, fifty thuusarid pounds worth of it. 
might be left in the possession of Mr. 
Snip, while the rest of the estate might be 
taken and distributed in the manner here¬ 
after to be described. I would extend 
iny inquiries and my searches into all de¬ 
partments of ])ublic. v'xpenditure. The 
colonies, those grand scenes of fortune- 
making, should assuredly not escape me. 

(f J could come at the names of great 
receivers in no other way, I would hunt 
through the great hook, or would go to 
the Parks, Mansions and Castles, in the 
several counties; and 1 would find out, 
by those means, the persons who had been 
enriched by their immediate dealings with 
the government, and by their receipt of 
public money, from the time that Pitt 
ca)nc into office to the present day. Since 
that time, very nearly nine hundred mil¬ 
lions of pounds have been added to the 
debt, besides the twelve or fifteen huudred. 
millions, which have been raised in taxes 
during the same time. This money must 
still be possessed by somebody, aud. it is. 
very hard indeed, if those who possess it 
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in great and surprising quantities trill not money, so borrowed, he really has paid 
contribute towards (he clearing off of the the amount of these sinecures, 
mortgage which has been fixed upon their This, without entering into further 
employers estate, and which has reduced particulars Acre, is the substance of my 
him to misery and slavery. Remedy. I am for no revolutionary 

I am quite serious in my proposition, schemes; I want to take nothing from 
and I have not the smallest doubt that ill (he royal family; 1 am for leaving the 
the course of one modi, with access to the Church as she is ; noschemes.no unin« 
papers in all the departments of expeiidi- telligibic schemes and dark hints about 
tore. 1 should he able to point out the tytlies make part of my remedy. 1 am 
means of obtaining, at the end of a twelve- for getting back again, not all, but a 
month, resources quite sufficient to clear small part of what the nation has lost, 
of!'the whole of the demands of those, to and giving it to those to whom it is justly 
whom the public, or the govcrnnicnt, due. Mr. Preston recommends the de- 
really owe money. The fund-holders ducting of one pound from every five 
would not be fairly entitled to tiie whole of the interest due to the fund-holders, 
of fhe nominal amount of their share This would be very unjust, unless the 
of the debt; because, in this near state of pay and salaries of persons in public em- 
things, there would be no currency but ploy were first reduced in the manner 
that of gold and silver ; or of bank- above sitokcn of. Rut, it would be still 
notes, coiivertable, at pleasure, into gold unjust thus to take .awjiy fhe property of 
and silver. We should see wheat at 4.v. a the fund-holder who has really lent his 
bushel, barley at 2 shillings a bushel, okh money to the governinent. At 
butter at six-pence a pound, mutton at 3 least, nothing hut necessity ; nothing but 
pence, and bacon, at 5 peiire. People the' safety of the country could justify 
would again get shaved for a penny, such a measure; and, surely, the same 
and would get a tooth drawn for six- necessity would justify in calling upon 
pence. Therefore, it would be unreason, contractors and sinecure ])laccmen to 
able in the fund-holders to demand the come forward in the manner before de¬ 
full nominal amount of their debts. A scribed, in order to prevent uproar, con- 
rule-of-thrce question would ^elllc in an fusion, and general destruction. It may 
instant the proportion in which they be said, that an Act of Parliament to 
ought to be paid. A land-ojjice would invUe such persons to make offers of 
keep an account of the estates of the large parts of their estates, would operate 
fortunate tradesmen of John Bull. The as a sort of command. I do not know 
several parcels would be valued, allotted, how that might be; but I know that 
and numbered; and I would undertake, people, all over fhe country, do receive 
for 2 pence in (he pound, to bring a sufli- from the agents of the government, and in 
cieney of property info sucli a state as to virtue of Acts of Parliament, pretty 
be ready to be conveyed to the fund-hold- positive commands to give up their pro- 
ers in satisfaction of their claims. But, perty, in one shape or another, and that 
the reader will understand me clearly here many of the people are actually scut to 
that there must be an Acf of Parliament^ jail, when they are found unable or un. 
(as in the case of the Volunteer Corps) willing to obey those commands, 
to authorize the government to receive Ilowcvor, be the measure what it may, 
those offerings of the tradesmen of John it is, I am satisfied, the only one that will 
Bull, and to dispose of them in payment be found to be effectual, except that of 
of his debts. And I am also to be clearly applying a sponge to the National Debt, 
understood as supposing that his priiici- Before the Parlj.".ment met, fliarc might 
pal domestic servants will be full as gene- be some room for people to believe that 
rously disposed as his tradesmen ; and, the government would be able to pay the 
that where a man has received, as a sine, fund-holders in full, and to carry thing* 
cure placc-man, three or four hundred on in the usual way; but, now, I believe, 
thousand pounds, he will not he back- there are very few persons indeed who 
ward in giving up a portion of it in order entertain any such opinion. In the New 
to satisfy the demands of those who have York edition of this letter (not having' 
lent John Bull money, and out of which time iiow^, I sUull point out more mi- 
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nutcly the mode in 1 which'would go to 
work with my Re-Funding system; I 
will I* >i»t out numerous individmUs, to 
whom 1 wouM appeal in behalf of dis- 
Ire.t.sed Julin Hull ; I will, in short, in 
(haf edition of this letter, make the whole 
thiii^ as clear as day-light, and, as 1 am 
not witlio’it pretty confident expectations 
th-i^ the plan may be acted upon, at no 
very <list.k!i; dav, I would recommend to 
all tl.itse v^iin may feel particularly inte« 
rested in the question, to obtain a copy 
of this New York edition. 

Wm. COBBkTT. 


Napoleon. 

Upon the subject of this really llloso 
trious hero, whose name it is impossible to 
repeat, in spile of all his faults, without 
feeling«i of admiration and of gratitude, 
there were tJie following short, but very 
interfsting speeches, made in the House of 
Commons on the l^th instant; which 
speeches I shall first insert, and then make 
some remarks upon them. 

“ Loiio ('astlereagh rose, pursuant 
“ to iio’iM-e, to more for leave to bring in 
“ two Bills—(he one more eflectually to 
^‘■reguli*'* the safe ciistotly of Napoleon 
*• Boi);i|»irle, and (he other to regulate (he 
“ intercourse of ncmtral ships with the 
“ Islaiul of St. Helena, while Bonaparte] 
should be detained in that Island. 


reign prince, wc were warrauted in de- 
“ taining him, in consequence of his 
“ breach of treaty, and incapacity to 
“ afford any guarantee far the observ- 
** once of any treaty; but we had this ad- 
ditional ground to justify our conduct, 
that he teat a prisoner of war, who as a 
native of Corsica, was the subject of 
“ France, which Power had declined to 
** claim hit restoration. Therefore, inde- 
“ pendantly of his general character, this 
<< country was justified in detaining this 
Individual in custody according to the 
“ law of nations. But the circumstance of 
Bonaparte’s having withdrawn from 
Biba, where he had pledged himself by 
<< a solemn treaty to remsin, and his utter 
“ inability to afford any assurance for the 
^^obserrance of any engagements, war* 
«runted his detention. Thus, whether 
<< rqpirded as a Sovereign Prince, or a 
Prisoner of War, bis detention was jus- 
tifiable in a technical view, according to 
“ the law of nations, and that detention 
“ was imperiously called for by a due 
consideration for public safety and ge- 
“ neral pMce.—[/fear, hear, hear /] 
With regard to the treatment of Bona- 
“ parte, it was proposed to extend to him 
“ every indulgence that was consistent 
“ with his safe custody, and that he should 
experience the most liberal treatmenfr as 
a prisoner of war. But it was material 


Doubts hail been entertained, whether “ that the officers appointeil to super- 
'•itw> coinpntoiit to'he Crown to detain “intend his custody should be aware in 
Boil!! 'ark! a jirisoncr afte. the tcimiiia- “ what light to consider Boiiapai«c; what 


tioii "'lie war; of which (Ioubt^, how- 
“ cvi ! l!/iJistlf(\jOT(\C.) did not pur' 
“ toA 1.1 M: I'.’i |u proposed was 

“ det! ,--,1.11. 'V'di a view to rc- 

mOi- (hiii'if . f'l the JusivT 

“ ailtl ‘l/rij of (Ictuiiiijig Boiiapar) 


“ opinion they were to ent.-itain of the 
“ character of their prisoner. Now, with 
lespect to the intercourse of foreign na- 
“ (ions with St. Helena, the object of the 
“ .second Bill which he proposed was to 
“ regulate the execution of the measure 


cu.<*' (ly, be 'ipi)rclii*iid'?d that u<i danht • which had been already notified by Go- 

couhl exist; and iis to the tif ill • • vernmeiit, to neutral powers. When 

“ pvo.i i’ding, wifh reference it ibi ta-.i licso two Bills were brought forward, 
(f ndtioHS, he was lully sat’'.!i'<1 -tl ii< t.' iific/neii would have au opportunity 
propriety of the measure. U • i , *. i)-,:'!eaug their details and-suggest- 
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ing any amendments they might think 
« proper, but he appreliended that their 
introduction would not be opposed. 

On the motion for leave with respect 
**^to the first Bill, 

“ Mr. BaoucHAM said, that he should 
not object to the arrangements proposed 
by the Noble Lord, and whatever difl'e- 
rence of opinion might eiist upon some 
** points connected with the measure, he 
“believed that there was an unanimous 
concurrence xsUh Government, as to the 
propriety of detaining Bonigtarte in 
“ safe custody. Therefore, as far as the 
** Bill now alluded to by the Noble Lord 
“ appeared to go, ho fully epproved of it, 
*^and he also agreed with the Noble 
“ Lord's view of the late of natiom, as it 
applied to this case. Yet if doubts ex- 
“ isted as to the legality of the proceeding, 
“ it was right to remove them by a legis- 
“ lative act. But according to the incli- 
** nation of his mind it was legal to detain 
“ a prisoner of war whose restoration 
was not claimed by that power of whitA 
he was the subject* la this opinion, 
however, he was aware that he differed 
“ from others who had also considered 
“ the subject. But with regard to the 
main point, he apprehended that there 
“ could be no difference of opinion, name- 
“ ly, as to the policy of detaining Jlona- 
parte in custody, granting him, how- 
ever, every possible lenity and induL 
“ gence—whether there should be any and 
“ what period to the custody of Bona* 
parte, and whether it would be right to 
“ release him under any change of cir- 
eumstances, might become a question 
“ hereafter, but it was evident that in 
the existing state of affairs his deten^ 
“ tion was a justifiable procedure." 

This is your view of the mutter, |s 
it, Mr. Brougham? So far, however, 
is the justice of this procedure *•'evi¬ 
dent" to me, that I cannot, after long 
search, discover any glimpse of U. Aud, 


do you really think, Mr. Brougham, 
that the world will agree with you, as to 
this “ Law of Nations" ? In what Book 
or Chapter of what Civilian have you and 
your worthy coadjutor, upon this occa¬ 
sion, discovered this doctrine ? What, do 
you pretend, then, that any two goveru- 
ments, who have been at war, niay justly 
agree to keep their prisoners, on both 
sides, in confinement for life? As to the 
lit-^rality, with which the humbler of 
kings is to bo treated, those will guess 
what that means who have read the in¬ 
structions from the foreign oiVicp, relative 
to letters aud printed publications to 
be sent to him. If ho could get at the 
Register at this time, or any true account 
of what is passing in Kngland, how he 
would laugh ! How he would be amused 
to view the distress, the confusion, (he 
turmoil, the wrangling and the apprehen¬ 
sions that we are got into in consequence 
of our efforts to overthrow him and to 
humble and ruin France by the restora¬ 
tion of her old royal race. How he must 
laugh at the bowlings of th ' e ungrateful 
wretches, the Protestants of France, who, 
after living so happily under his protection, 
put up thanksgiving and sang anthems 
for the restoration of the Bourbons, 
under w'hose government they were quick¬ 
ly driven out of the churches which they 
had bought, aii<I were robbed, beaten 
and some of them actually burnt. When 
Sir Samujx Romim.v went out of his 
way, the other night, to give a picture of 
the cruel persecution of the l^'reiicli Pro¬ 
testants, be forgot to give the House, an 
account of their base ingratitude towartis. 
Napoleon. They themselves have boaslc*', 
that they put up thanksgiving in theii 
Churches for the restoration of the Bour¬ 
bons ; they have boasted, that they called 
Napoleon a tyrant and an usurptr. And 
yet, they have the impudence to su])|)osf, 
that the world will lament to hiMr, that 
they have been beaten like dogs under the 
palcrnal” Bourbons! There is another 
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set of men) toO) at whose fate Napoleon 
must laugh. I mean the Spanish Patriots, 
iirho called him usurper, despot, monster, 
and wrho plunged all Spain into misery 
and blood-shed, in order to co-operate with 
the English government, against him, and 
in farour of the beloved Ferdinand. How- 
Napoleon must laugh : 1 have laughed 
heartily enough at the fate of these In¬ 
quisition Patriots ; but, how must Napo¬ 
leon laugh if he should hear of their treat¬ 
ment by Ferdinand, and of their reception 
by their old friend and co-operator, the 
English Government! The united howl of 
the French Protestants, the Spanish Patri¬ 
ots, and the English Landlords and Farm¬ 
ers, must, if he could hear it, sound most 
melodiously in his ears. I have no hope of 
being able to convey any thing to him; 
but, I hope, that some one will find the 
means of sending him the New York 
Register, for that would be a treat to 
him indeed. In the meanwhile, I am glad, 
that Mr. Brougham has spoken out upon 
this subject. He goes the full length in 
justifying the conduct of our governineiit 
towards Napoleon ; and he does this vo¬ 
luntarily too. After this it w ould be un¬ 
just to suspect Mr. Brougham of a wish to 


deceive any body as to the ultimate drift 
of his politics, which none but a stark 
staring fool can now fail to perceive. 

NEW PARLIAMENTARY REGISTER, 

Some years ago, there was a work pub¬ 
lished under the title of CobbetVs Par^ 
liamentarp Debates. As far as Mr. Cob- 
bett was concerned, that work ceased in 
1811, and was resumed under some other 
title. It is now intended to publish a 
work, to be entitled “ Cobbett’s Parma- 
MENT.ARY Recister,’’ to begin with the 
present Session, it is intended to abridge 
the several speeches ; to give the substance 
of each speech faithfully; to retaiu all the 
arguments and every interesting fact; to 
give an abridgement of every interesting 
document, laid before the Houses ; to 
explain, where explanation shall be 
thought necessary, the cause and grounds 
of motions and other proceedings; to give 
a List of the acts passed and a description 
of their principal provisions; and thus to 
put forth, at the close of the Session, a 
concise and yet complete account of w hat 
has been said and done, in one single 
Volume, which will be sold for ten shil¬ 
lings, and. which will be published and 
gold by Messrs. Baoshaw, Brydges Street, 
Covent Garden, and Mr. Cll-mkait, No. 

I 192, Strand. 


Frtaiied and Publidied by and for Wm. Cobbbtt, Jnn. No. 192, Strand; where all iloniiiiiiMnatiuh 
(poat paid) addressed to the Editor, are rcqnested to be forwarded. 
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To TWP fortune, or most rospectablo trades- 


People of Soutiiamptov. 
LETTER 1. 

Botleyt^Oth March, \i\6. 

Mt worthy neighbours, I seize the 
present occasion to address myself to you 
on the subject of your political degrada¬ 
tion. Voii now feel tlic insults of Rose 
and hix nnnions; you now smart under 
the insolent publications, in which 485 
of you, who signed a Petition against the 
PropertyTax (and who consisted ofgentle- 
men and tr.idesinen) hare been called Pau¬ 
pers and Chimnei/Szceepcrsj wWh the ex¬ 
ception of about iO or 30. This insult 
stings yon ; and, to be frank rvith you,T 
am glad it dues. When some accident 
has, to ail appearance, deprived a beloved 
SOI] of life, with what joy docs the parent 
perceive him move, upon being cut or 
pinched; with what joy does he behold 
the symptoms of returning sensibility, 
though produced by the infliction of a 
wound ! With somewhat similar fetdings 
do I now behold the indignant stale of 
mind, prevalent at Southampton, on ac. 
count of the gross insult now inflicted on 
you. It is a symptom of returning public 
spirjt; and, if it lead to a new line of 
conduct on your part; if it produce in 
you a resolution to assert your rights ; if 
it cure you of your slavish submission to 
the will of a sinecure place-man and to the 
delusions of faction (the last.being full as 
bad as the first), this insult, stinging as it 
M, will prove to have been the greatest 
benefit that you ever received. ^ 

That the Mayor of Southampton.should 
baWB refused to call a Meeting on a requi- 
aition signed by 10 persons, sit gentlemen 


. men; that an impudent slave (in the Cou¬ 
rier) should have spoken most coiitemptn- 
ou.sly of these signatures, and have dared 
to justify the conduct of the iVIayor; th.it 
tne vile trick of stealing avvay your Peti¬ 
tion from the Inii where it lay for signa¬ 
tures should have been practNcd; that the 
Mayor should a second time ha; c refused 
to call a Meeting, though when you met 
of your own right the spars of seveit 
hours produced and sent forward another 
petition signed by 483 names. That all 
this should have happened in so opulent a 
town as Southampton, and inhabited by a 
people as remarkable for their good man¬ 
ners, good morals and general respcctabU 
lity as the town and its enviions arc for 
their salubrity and beauty, must be very 
galling to you; but, 1 should be guilty of 
a base abandonment of my duty, if 1 did 
not say, in this public manner, ih.it yon 
deserve all this and a great deal more at 
the hands of those, from whom you hare 
received it. 

You have not the same excuse as al¬ 
most the whole of the rest of the kingdom. 
I^M have the power of clioosim; your 
members of parliament. I am aware of 
the trick of out-tying voters; 1 am aware 
that you have not that perfect freedom in 
this res|)Oct which IVestminster has. But, 
still, if the great body of the town were 
animated with a soul worthy of freemen, 
neither Rose nor Rose's Son would ever 
have been-a member for Southampton. 

You now feel tlieg.tning load of taxes 
press upon you. Von now see, that 
many amongst you, though persons of 
the greatest industry and probity, are ■ 
sinking from a state of competence into 
b^gary; you now see, fathers, lately 
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surrounded with happy families, half mad 
at the contemplation of the degradation 
Snd misery to which those families are 
now inevitably doomed; you are now 
mourning over that national ruin, 
which is no longer a rhetorical figure, 
but a literal and naked reality. But, 
who has more largely contributed towards 
this lamentable state of things than your 
selves ? 

This is the season for speaking plainly 
to you; fur making you sec that what 
you now suffer is the natural result of the 
measures which you have so long sup¬ 
ported ; for placing before you, in their 
true light, the men whom you have chosen 
to represent you ; and for pointing out 
what ought to bo your conduct in future. 
And, this i will attempt to do fully in my 
next Number. In the mean while I re- 
main your friend, 

"VVm. Codbctt. 


TO THE 

PeopiiE or THE Umiteb States of 
America. 

LET rKR V. 

“ Old FjHgtund! And those icho don', 
like it^ d—m them^ let them leave it !''— 
2%fc' real sources of the strength and 
tceulth of England. — I'hc Marriage and 
Marriage Settlement of the Priwess oj 
ti'ales. 

iSotlfy, March 23, 1816. 

For several years it had been the fa¬ 
shion, amongst the loyal in this coun¬ 
try, to Mil those, who found fault with 
the measures of Pitt and Dundas, and 
who (lid not like the idea of living in the 
continual liability to be sent to jail, with¬ 
out aii\ tharge of crime, and without any 
Habeas Corpus Act whereby to obtain a 
hearing; it had, for years, been the fa¬ 
shion, airioTigst the loyal, to bid such 
** inalcoiiteiiis” to “ leave the country^ if 
they did not like it.'’ fluf, in 1809, 
when many persons expressed their dis¬ 
content at the things proved to have been 
dope by the Duke of York, Mrs. Clark, 


Castlcreagh, Perceval, Sandon, O’Meara, 
Redding, and others, Fuller, a Member 
of Parliament, exclaimed, in the House of 
Commons, in answer to some one, who 
had been complaining of these things: 

Old England! And those who don't 
like itf d—m them^ let them leave it!" 

This was a very modest sort of doc¬ 
trine ; such as the Lauds and Jeffries and 
Scroggses would, of course, have held in 
their day. The Act of Habeas Corpus 
we boast of as the only security for per¬ 
sonal liberty. Yet, was this act suspended 
fur seven years at one time, though there 
was neither invasion nor rebellion. For 
seven years Pitt and his associates impri¬ 
soned, during their pleasure, whomsoever 
they pleased, and for as lung a time as 
they pleased, without ever bringing the 
imprisoned persons to trial. Those who 
did not like this; who liked as little the 
new laws about the press and about trea¬ 
son ; and who thought il rather hard for 
a man to be liable to be hanged, have his 
bowels ripped up, and his body chopped 
into four quarters, for sending a bushel of 
potatoes to France. Those who did not 
relish these things were told d—m 

them,” that they might leave the country. 
Those who did not approve of * * ♦ * * 
***** and many other things of the 
same sort, which 1 will .state in the New 
York edition of this Number. Those 
who were discontented with these things, 
were always told, by the “ loyal, ” that 
they might leave Old England, if they did 
not like it. In vain did wc (for 1 soon 
became one of the mulcontciits) observe, 
that wc had no dislike to Old England; 
that, on the contrary, we liked it exceed¬ 
ingly ; that it was the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act, the deeds discovered 
relative to Pitt and Melville, the Bills of 
indemnity to Pitt, the deeds mentioned in 
Mr. Maddocks’s motion, the deeds and 
proceedings in the case of the Duke of 
York and Mrs. Clark, the language of 
Perceval and Canning, the new laws 
about the press and about treason; in vain 
did we observe, that it was these things, 
together with the enormous taxes laid 
upon us, that we did not like, and that, 
as we humbly conceived, these things 
were not Old England^" which wc 
loved very sincerely, and which we were 
ready to defend (if she should be placed 
in danger) to the utmost of our power. 
We said, that wc had never before heard 
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that Foreign Troops, stationed in the 
heart of the country, and Foreign Officers 
commanding whole districts of it, were 
^^Otd Ktiglftnd;'* and (hat, until now, we 
had never heard it disputed, that Kiiglish- 
mun might dislike such troops and officers 
without exposing themselves to the charge 
of disliking Old England,'’ In vain 
did we urge this distinction. No: Pitt 
and Dundiis and Paul Beniield and the 
Suspensiiiii of the TIabeas Corpus Act and 
the Duke of York and Perceval and Mrs. 
Clark and O’Meara and ('anning and 
Croker and Saiidon and Heddiiig and 
Castlereaah and the Hanoverian Officers 
and Troops and the Income Tax and the 
licences for the Press; these, our oppo¬ 
nents insisted, were Old England; and, if 
we did not like it, we niiglit leave it. 

To have been obliged to endure this in¬ 
solent langiiae.e for so many years gives 
IIS a claim now’ to exercise n little retalia¬ 
tion. Wlien we hear those, who for¬ 
merly bade Its leave (lie eoiiiitry, crying 
out against (he Income Tax, we now bid 
them leave “ Old Kngland,” if they do 
not like it. Sonic ol them seem to be en¬ 
deavouring to profit from the hint; for a 
Member stated, a few nights ago, in the 
Ifo use of Cornmoii'i, that a \cvy ivoithy 
man lately applied to him to get the go- 
vernmont to send him and h(s (amily to 
Botany Hay! 'I'his must amuse Nai*o- 
r.Ko.N, if he should happen to hear of it. 
Nino tenths, nay, ninety nine hundredths, 
of those who now so hilterly complain of 
the taxes, the ty thes, the poor-rates, and 
the standing army, hate a thousand times 
bid the Jacobins leave the country, if they 
ilid net like it. We now’ return tlie ad- 
xiee, with this addition, that, if (hey cnii- 
iiot leave “ Old ICngland,” (hey have our 
free and liearl^ consent to hang or dron n 
themselves in it We do now, as we al¬ 
ways did, like Old England better than 
any other country in the world. We 
never intended, or wl'lied, to leave it. 
We answer, as Major Cartwright did, 
when Rume one a<ivised him to go to 
America, during the first American war: 
“No: though 1 disapprove of wlnit is 
“ doing on board tlie Old .'ship, I'll never 
“ quit her, while there is any hope of her 
“ being savi'd ; and, ' ven if that hope va 
‘‘ nishes, I’d s(a\ .md snik wiili her ’’ I 
do not sa), ha' any man is h-juml to do 
(his; but, J do sa), that, whde (licre is a 
chance of seeing the coutitry wliat it 


ought to be; while any man, embarked 
in the public cause, can, without a mani¬ 
festly useless sacrifice of his life or pro¬ 
perty, continue, the struggle, it is base¬ 
ness in him to avoid by flight his share of 
the calamities of his country. 

It is now that men are tried to the bot¬ 
tom. Who are they, who are now seek¬ 
ing cheap living on the Continent f who 
are they, who are now leaving the bur¬ 
dens of the war to be sustained by others ? 
Not tiiose who were opposed to the war. 
Who are they who are now giving up the 
country in despair? Not those who have, 
foi so many years, been calumniated as 
the friends of France. It is now become 
visible, that those, who wcie must oppo¬ 
sed to (he rnoasuie.s of the government; 
those who condemned the immeroiis ac's 
hostile to freedom; wiio censured the un¬ 
warrantable pretensions sot up by the go¬ 
vernment against tbreign nations : it is 
now become visible, that these persons 
are the least reluctant to bear their share 
of the suti'erings which the war has en¬ 
tailed upon the country. And, tlie rea¬ 
son is this; that they foresaw these suller- 
ings, and were |)rep:iied to meet them. 
Such persons know liow to estimate justly 
the character and qualities of their coun¬ 
try. Such pcrsoie-, while they despise 
the exaggerations and the empty boast¬ 
ings, and abhor the atrocious hypocrisy, 
by which the foolish have been gulled by 
the wicked, can discover in (lie bravery, 
the zeal, the perseverance, (he hardihood, 
the ineessant labour, the unparalleled 
mntiinl confidence, of Englishmen, and 
in their kindness and generosity (where 
prejudieeis dumh), quite enough to make 
them love (heir eouiitry. If such persons 
have not .seen with deep regret the dU- 
comtitnre of (he late project against the 
American Stales, accompanied as it was 
with disgrace, which, in i(.sclf, was most 
painful to contemplate, it was because 
they were convinced, that the succeis of 
that project would, in (he end, have 
proved the everlasting grave of (lie liber¬ 
ties of England ; and because, (he hii- 
iniliutioii, though great in its If, was 
niiicli diminished by (in* refleetion, (hat 
tho-e who intlieted it weie the sons of 
Englishmen. The battles, foiign! in Eu¬ 
ro,<>, lidve, in proportion to 'h<- nuiniiers 
ougi'ig il, been mere child'*. pl.i>, com- 
paied to those fought in .Vnienca. it was • 
there and there only, that wc met witk 

i\12 
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OOP matcli; oad, w Ik’h it i-i ronsidored tcho 
it was with H'hinn vvr foui;ltt, the only 
really hinnili iting re/leetion is, tiiat the 
enemy should so far have exceeded us in 

gctieroiU//. 

'i'hc late long, expensive, devastating, 
])Iundcring and bloody wars, marked as 
they were in their progress and have been 
in their result by so many and such great 
evils to the world and to Knglaiid in par- 
ticular, have left behind them no evil 
equal to that of the change in our national 
character. As towards foreign nations 
we were always proud, insolent, and 
grasping for dominion and power. But, 
of late, we have discovered other jiassions 
and (Usposilionsy which 1 will not de¬ 
scribe, and which certainly did not for¬ 
merly belong to us. To take from us 
our laborious and persevering habits in 
all the departments of life, our confidciicu 
Tmtween man and man, our strong and 
even violent parental and filial aiTectiuns, 
is, perhaps, impossible. That love of 
country, which consists in a contempt, or 
hatred, of all other countries, still cod- 
tiiiucs in full force ; but, that attachment 
to liberty^ which was amongst the best 
of our chararteristies, has been groady 
enfeebled, and chiefly by the means of the 
most active and corrupt press that ever 
disgraced a nation; which press has, for 
25 years, been constantly employed in 
the cause of despotism ; which has, at 
last, made us look with satisfaction at 
what is going ou in France and Spain ; 
and which is now tolo.^ated, while it jus¬ 
tifies the n'-ostahlishTiient of the Inqui¬ 
sition and the mas-acre of Piotestants. A 
passion for wliat is called national glory 
has usurped the place of our love of civil 
and political liberty. We seem conscious of 
our loss of the latter, and appc.ir to try to 
make the world forget it by the noise we 
are making about the former. The dis¬ 
tress which has, at last, been brought 
upon us by our pursuit of this phantom, 
may, perhaps, awaken us to a sense of 
oar folly and injustice ; and, if it should, 
it will prove to be the greatest of bless¬ 
ings. 

What I, a hundred times foretold, has 
eome to pass. The war being at an end, 
the fears of the timid being dissipated, 
fhe passions of the brave being allayed, 
the prejudices of all aifording no loiter 
' such an immense scope for the deceivers 
of the prtss, the nick names ot politics 


being banished from the language,, we 
begin to have a disposition to estimate one 
another according to our real worth, 
and, above all, our minds, which must 
always be at work with energy upon 
.suinethiiig or another, begin to be turned 
to our own national affairs, and with this 
singular ailvaiitage over former times, 
that po/iticidparties have, (luring the time 
of turmoil, bt eii so completely exposed 
and (li.scre(iit(‘d, as never to be able again 
to dreeive the people and to (Iraw off 
thoir attention from those objects that arc 
of real importance to them. Amongst 
many heavy losses we have, at any rate, 
this clear grti// ; that there is not now to 
be found any of that doltishness, which 
formerly divided every tov;n and every 
company into IVhigs and Tories. There 
was a time whee no iiieonsidorabie part 
of the jieople wore ti:e IV’mdsor Uniform 
as a mark of attachment to Pitt, or, 
nine and IlnJjT as a mark of attachment to 
Fox. 1 will engage that (here is not, 
even amongst the lowest of the people, a 
single man now to be found in Fnglund, 
who would not laugh to scorn any at¬ 
tempt to make him believe, that one of 
tlip parties is better tiiaii the other. Lord 
Gbcy, I have heard, attributed this de¬ 
struction of the credit of party to me. f 
thank his Lordship for the honour he did 
me, but it was not my due. The country 
owes this iiiestiinahle benefit to Sjk Fran. 
CIS Bi'iiocTT more than to any other man 
living; lint, indeed, it was the disclosures, 
made from 1805 to 1809, inclusive, that 
procured ns this great and permanent 
good. The people have learnt a great 
deal. 'J’hey now iiiidcrstiiiid much more 
than they ever before iiiiderstuod about 
the nature and ojierations of the govern, 
mciit; about the way in which taxes arc 
expended and about the manner in which 
they themselvc.s are allectcd by them. 
Merc sounds^ mere signals of party, have 
lost their power. The Bible Societies, 
though very numerous and active, are 
wholly insuflicient to check the spirit of 
political inquiry and investigation. The 
disti •’S.scs, now prevailing, the discu.ssiou5 
as to the causes of these distresses, the 
pressing nature of them, the great and 
immediate interest which they excite in 
all classes, must add to the stuck of na- 
tional informatiuii. 

It is much to be desired, not only {<^ 
our own sake, but that of the zchoU tcorld^ 
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that we should be actuated by just scn> 
timeots; for, strange as it appears at 
first sight, the peace, happiness, aiid free¬ 
dom of mankind is, in a great degree, 
ill our hands, i'he narrow limits of the 
country, its comparatively barren soil, its 
unfavourable climaie, and its scanty po¬ 
pulation,' make it appear presnmptuons 
to hold it up in this important point of 
view. Hut, when we come to look more 
closely into the matter, we shall nut find 
the notion so very wild. An Knglish- 
ninn, while he eats and drinks no mure 
thin anofher man, labours thiee times as 
many hours in the course of a yeai as any 
other man. His life is three eoinmon 
lives. People of other countries have 
some leisure hours. An Englishman has 
none. He always walks or rides as fast 
as Jie can. You may know liiiii from all 
the rest of the world by his head going 
before his feet; by his pushing along as it 
going for a wager, and by his sloop and 
his round shoulders. An Aineiiejii gen¬ 
tleman ob'crvecl, that, when he first earn.- 
ta London, all the peofile in the streets 
“ so.'med a', if lin-y were going on an 
“ ertund, and had been charged to maUe 
“ haste back." Never was there abetter 
description. If wo see a man walking at 
a leis.irr/j/ pace, in the country, we sus- 
]iccl him to be a thief, or, at least, a va¬ 
grant. Sunday seein.s to be the only day 
ill the week when an I'.ngli.shinan does not 
enjoy hiinseir. He lolls .ibuuf, and looks 
out of spirits. Tlie old saying, that 
“ when the Devil finds any one with no¬ 
thing to do, he is sure to set him to unrk," 
reifaiiily had its origin in England. I 
wonder sueli a peo|>lc should ever have 
had a Sunday or Churches. The Pope 
has left us some SaitiVs Days ; but they 
have been disregarded by the nation at 
large ; and, though retained for a long 
while in the public olViees, they have all 
been abolished, at la.st, by Act of Par¬ 
liament, the nation being too busy to in¬ 
dulge the whims of the Holy Father any 
longer. To have an idea of the everlasting 
industry of this nation, you have only to 
look at the garden of a labouring man. 
This is the scene of his leisure hours; 
that is to say, the twilight and the Sunday^ 
when he will cultivate flowers or shrubs 
rather than submit to a minute’s rest. , 

This propensity to incessant labour is 
common to all ranks of life. The law- 
yersy doctors, parsons, merchants; all 
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are alike; and, as to the shop-keepers 
and tradesmen, they know not what 
leisure or pleasure means. The Gentle¬ 
men are as busy as the rest. 'I’hey arc 
half their lives on horse-back Hunting 
and shooting arc (heir labour, and hard 
labour too. Every man, also aims at per~ 
fcction in his way. He is not content 
unle.ss he has something or another^ in 
which ho dues, or thinks he does, sur¬ 
pass all other, men. llciicc our fine 
I. rses, dogs, slieep, cattle, (he herds of 
wlit.-h are attended to with such infloai- 
blc perspvereiiee. A score or two of 
gentlemen riding full speed down a hill 
nearly as steep as the roof of a house, 
where one fiil.se step must incvilably send 
horse and rider to cc’taiii death, is an 
object to be seen no where but in Eng¬ 
land. Nor arc theve sports anil that of 
boxing and other perilous exercises to be 
left out in an enumeration of the causes 
of national power, though shallow' philo- 
sopliers affect to despise them. They tend 
to prudncp great energy in individuals, 
and it is of the union of individual energy 
that n.it!onal power principally consists. 
To what does America owe the atchieve- 
ment and (he preservation of her indepen¬ 
dence, blit to the arms of a race of men, 
brave beciause they are hardy, and hardy 
because,from (heir infancy, they have been 
br -d to labour and perilous pursuits ? 

In England every man tries to excel 
all others, not .so much in rising above 
them in the seiilc of life, but in the par¬ 
ticular line of life, in which ho is placed. 

Ife would rather not do a thing at all 
than not do if well. To this itncunquer- 
ablc spirit of persevcrerire it is that we 
owe that astonishing perfection, to which 
we have ariived in most of mechanic 
arts, and in whatever appertains to agrU 
C'lltiiru, though, as to the last, we have, 
ill many respects, to contend against na¬ 
ture itself. Ill every thing where horses 
arc the chief instruments (and horses arc 
sceoiid only to men) the English so far 
surpass all the rest of the world, that 
(hero is no room for comparison. The 
man who has a mind to know something 
of England in this respect, should walk 
from the Tower of London to Charing 
Cross a little after day-light in the morn» 
ing, while the streets are clear of people. 

He would then see the teams of immense * 
horses, drawing up from the bank of the 
ThameS) coals, timber, stone, and other 
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bcarv matcrLiIs. Ono morning last sum* 
mcr 1 coiintPJ, in various places, more 
than a Inindred of Ihc-fc teams, svorth 
each of them, harness, wageron, load and 
all, little less than a thuiisand pounds. 
I'he horses, upon an average, weigh more 
than a ton. Hut, next after a fox-hunt, 
the iiuest sight in lingland is a stage¬ 
coach ju^t ready to start. A great sheep 
nr cattle fair is a beautiful sight; but, in 
the stage coach you sec more of what 
man is capable of performing. The ve* 
hide itself, the harness, all so co-nplete 
and so neatly arranged; so strong and 
clean and good. The beautiful lim-ses 
impatient to be off. The inside full and 
the outside covered, in every part, with 
men, women, children, boxes, hags, bun¬ 
dles. The roaehman, taking bis reins in 
one hand and his whip in the other, gives 
a sig'tal with his loot, and away go, at the 
rate of seven miles an hour, the popula¬ 
tion and the property of a hamlet One 
of these coaches coming in, after a long 
journey is a sight not less interesting 
The horses are now all sweat and foam, 
the reck from their bodies ascending like 
a cloud. Tile whole equipage is covered, 
perhaps with dust or dirt Hut still, on it 
comes as steady as the hand of the clock. 
As a proof of the (lerfeetiou, to which this 
mode of travelling has been brought, there 
is one cnaeli, which goes between Kxeter 
and ijoiulnn, the proprietors of winch 
agree to forfeit cighl-pencc for every 
minute that the coach is behind its lime at 
any of its stages ; and this coach. I be- 
lievo, travels eight miles an hour, and 
that, too, upon a very hilly, and, at some 
seasons, very deep road. 

There may be persons to say, “ these 
“ descriptions may be very nniii«iiig to 
“ your readers in America, but what use 
‘‘ can they be of to m.v in England.” Why, 
it is for,{/o// that I principally intend them. 

I wish you to see, in these instances of 
your energy and your creative industry, ' 
specimens of the real causes of that na¬ 
tional strength, which you foolishly at¬ 
tribute to the cleverness of a financier ; 
to a sinking fund; or to any other of the 
numerous humbugs, with which you have 
been so long amused. 

The population of a country is no stand¬ 
ard of its strength, or, at least, the popu¬ 
lation alone is no such standard; if it 
were, it would be difficult to conceive 
how it has happened, that a handful of 


Englishmen hare become the masters of 
India, and have been able to tax the 
people of that country as eomplet-'ly as 
wc are taxed here, or very nearly so. A 
man it a man, to be sure ; but, .is Sterne 
said to the monk, “ there is some differ* 
ence in men, my friend.” I; is vciy clear, 
that, if there be one man who does, in 
the same line of business, as much as two 
other men, and if he travels tvviee as f.ist 
as either of them, he is b.*<ter than both 
of them to his employer, hecaiise he eats 
no more than one of llic ii. and requires 
no more clothes, lodging. &c. thanoiieuf 
thorn. It is just the fame with a nation 
of such men. And, therefore, in es iinat- 
ing the strength of England, or any other 
country, we must look more at t e cha¬ 
racter and performances of the people 
than at their numbers, fii Paiglaud every 
thing moves in a quick paee. The si.t ring 
disposition of the people sho’ 'en dis- 
taiices. More is done in the same space 
of time than in other count, es Tlic 
tradesman in Loudon almost holds a con¬ 
versation with the tradesrn in at York or 
Exeter. 

Hut the great thing of all is the inces¬ 
sant labour., whirh is continually creating 
things, which give slrengtii to u e.niiiiry. 

1 do not know, that we excel some other 
nations ill ingenuity in tiie useful art.s. 
Workmen are very adroit in Imerica. 
They build as well, and mor.* n atly, 
than we do. They work as nimbly Hut 
they do not work so much. I'h y take 
some leisure, which we never do 1 .mist, 
however, alway's insist, fliat w.* ilerive 
infinite advantage from our sports. To 
these we owe, almost entirely, oin second 
selves, our horses of speed, and even 
these we should not have without our 
r/og.v. It is very well in the way of 
joke, to ridicule fo.v-hunting ’Squires and 
Parsons ; but, if the matter be w ell con¬ 
sidered, we shall find that these gentle¬ 
men arc as usefully employed in ili..s way 
as they' would be in any other. l»y fol¬ 
lowing this sport, they set an cx.imple of 
adventurous riding to those beneath them; 
and, if there had been no fox-hunting in 
England, I much quoslion if we -hoiild 
have seen five thousand yeomanry ^a^alry 
instead of the hundred tlsou'aitd. who, at 
one time, were actually tnoun.ed o i their 
own horses and in their own uniforms. 
No matter for the cause, in which they 
came forth. The cause might have been 
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riiflcrent. A regiment of soldiers all o 
whom can ride and box and shoot must bo 
much inoce formidable than a regiment o 
men who only know how to dance and 
sing and act plays. It must be the same 
with a nation. The walking mania,' 
as it has been called, is, in my opinion, a 
thing highly to be prized ; and especially 
that wonderful exploit of Capt. Barclay, 
which, however, has now been surpassed 
by the man, who has walked eleven hun¬ 
dred miles in eleven hundred hours^ and 
whose name I am sorry I hare forgotten. 
What is this but a great instance of the 
bodily powers of man ? What man will 
now not be ashamed to say, that he wants 
a horse or a coach to carry him twenty 
or thirty miles in a day? The standard 
of the capacity of man has been raisL'd by 
these performances ; and there can be no 
question that the nation has really been 
made stronger by them. 

The jdiilosuphers of the “humanify” 
school eondetiin all these things ns vulgar, 
brutal aud bai barons. They look upon 
them as the c(»ntr.nry of refinement. They 
J represent it to be an act of cruelty, for 
a crowd of horsemen to hollow after a 
pack of dogs in pursuit of a poor animal, 
who they say has done them no harm, and, 
in whose torinuiils they feel delight. 1 
notice this m(»rc particularly as I perceive 
the sickly sentimental taste to have made 
great wav in America. But, what is there 
more cruel in a fox-chase than in those 
sports with the gun, in which the Ameri¬ 
cans are so famous, and to their early 
pursuit of which they, probably, owe their 
liberties ? 

1 have thus, though in a desultory 
way, described what appears to me to be 
the real foundation of the strength of 
England; and, it is of great importance 
that wc, and that yon, should form a cor¬ 
rect judgment on the subject. It is always 
the object of (he government to make us 
believe, that whatever we have tee otse to 
it. It was, during the Duke of York’s 
famous alTair, asserted by Mr. Charles 
Yorke, that it was Mis Royal Highness, 
teho had made the English Army what it 
teas, and if any man happens to know of 
any assertion more impudent, ever uttered 
from a pair of lips, 1 shall be obliged to 
him to point it out to me. While Pitt 
was in high reputation his parasites as¬ 
cribed the prosperity of the nation to 
him. It was his financial system that had 


made England what it was; and his suc¬ 
cessors, thou.'h they acknowledged him 
as their founder, have, until now, conti¬ 
nued to take to themselves the merit of 
having done a great deal for us. Now 
they lay the miseries of the country upon 
chance., upon a combination of unfavour¬ 
able causes. The truth is, that the real, 
(he solid means of the country, they have 
not been able to take away ; bul by Pitt 
and by them such a system of inanage- 
ment has been adopted and pursut^d, that 
the whole of the alTairs of the country 
have been thrown into confusion ; a con- 
vulsion in matters of property has taken 
place ; the hand of industry has been ar¬ 
rested ; confidence between man and man 
(which is our real birthright) threatens 
to be destroyed, or, at least, suspended ; 
and, as a necessary consequence, compa¬ 
rative feebleness must ensue. This is the 
way, in which their fine plans and pro¬ 
jects have made the country prosperous. 

Give me leave here, before I proceed 
farther, to caution you against a very 
dangerous error. 1 see, much oftener 
than I could wish, very exaggerated 
praises bestowed on the memory ot Gkne- 
iiAr, WASiiiNoTov. Doubtless you owe 
him great gratitude. Mis skill, fortitude, 
and valour contributed largely towards 
your success. But, to call him the i'a- 
ther of your country; the Father of your 
Independence; is a little too much in our 
courtly style, and has a very dangerous 
teiiduiiry. Names arc always mischievous, 
especially in Republics. One Mame is, 
at last, put in opposition to another 
Name, and then the public soon drop out 
of sight. Amongst all our innumerable 
lollies, we liave had the sense to get rid of 
Names; and, it would be provoking in- 
ieed to see you persevere in this greatest 
if ail follies after we have cast U oil'. 

Another notable trick that has been 
.)layed oh' upon us, and with astonishing 
succevs, is the attributing of our pros- 
perity and strength to the iiicrsase of our 
•iterntd commerce, which, for what rea¬ 
son otHcial impudence itself has never ven- 
ured to explain, is ascribed ivholly to the 
'ninislers. Just as if they gave us tho 
wool aud cotton and iron, and also the 
iiigaraiid coifec and wine, and ga.c us the 
ships and sailors, and found us ihccus- . 
■oraers! Besides, there is a gross and 
monstrous folly running through the 
whole thing. It is a mass of notions as 
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false, .IS ritlirnlous, .Tin! as dnspicable a 
arc iiiiv of tfie It’grmls of Popery. I 
<hii)", an '' account of In.ports am 
J^xport*.” is J'ucfd-tip for us every year 
and there are nine liuiulred and ninct; 
nine out of every thousand persons, win 
really believe, that the aniounl is .so inurl 
money gained^ and gained, too, by soin 
conirh'uncc of Hut tninixfi 7'’<, with whiel 
the ]ie(>ple ul this country have nothing .1 
all to do; and, vthrn the ungmentation o 
the taxes used to be talked of, in Pitt’i 
time; “ aye,"’ said that, impudent fellow 
but look at the augmentation that 
“ hai'e made in the commerce of the coun 
“ try.” Ju.st as if it had net been thi 
industry and enferprize of the people, 
which had created all this additional com 
merce; and just as if, after all, the inter¬ 
nal resourres, arising from this industry 
were not (lie only means of rendering this 
external commerce of any use in point o 
revenue. Ships and Docks and Ware- 
hQuse<> and Custom houses make a great 
shorn and a great noise. Tlie imports 
from the East and West Indies. Our 
numerous culunies. All these make a 
monstrous figure in news-papers and ii 
talk, lint, when we come to see, thai 
the duties of Customs all put together, 
that all the taxes r.iised upon .ships am 
upon foreign goods, du not amount to 
nearly so murh ns the faxes ■i/iclded by 
that put t of oar ozen barleij which is made 
into d) ink; when we come to sec this, 
the illusion inni.shes in a twinkling. 

They tell ns of the advantage of fht 
East Indies, and how murh the article of 
Tea aliMie j/felds as in (axos. .lust as if 
■we did not / «// these taxes oni"elves! 
Just as if the East India Company gave 
us ih' amount of these taxes I Jii,st as if 
the ineai s of paving them did notarise 
out of the fiuiis of onr own internal in- 
dustrv, that greai .ind only sonrre of 
nation il wealth ami stiength. This is a 
favourable time lo endeavour to impress 
these truths upon the minds of the nation. 
For, we now .see and feel, that, when otir 
internal affair' are disturbed ; when the 
band of iminstiy is arresh-d at home; 
when coiilid.-rice is once shaken between 
man arid man here; when this takes 
plac.'. we see, that all is distress and 
jnisei y ; w'e see, that the grand display of 
Exports and Imports and Tonnage is all 
empty noi.se. 

The present ruin has been brought 


upon the country by the mismanagement 
of its affairs, and those only are respon¬ 
sible, who have been guilty of this mis- 
maimgemcnt. They have done what they 
pleased with the resources of the country. 
They have employed them in wars, in 
subsidies, in conquests, in contracts and 
salaries. To faciliate the execution of 
their schemes, they have created a ficti¬ 
tious currency, liable to fluctuations in 
value. A revolution in the state of this 
currency has, at last, all of .n sudden, 
producccl a transfer of real property and 
of goods from the owners to the owners 
of money. It has rendered the former 
insolvent, and that, too, almost without 
benefit to the latter, while the labouring 
class, who dc))et!ded solely upon agricul¬ 
ture and trade, have been burled down 
into the state of paupers. Since my re¬ 
turn home, I find, that it is now become 
a common practice to discharge almost 
the whole of the labourers, send llieni for 
relief to the parish, and then to hire them 
of the parish at sixpence a day ; thus re- 
dueiiig them to the lowest possible scale 
of bodily susteniincc, and dcgiading them 
to nearly the level of boasts. Vet, what 
arc the farmiTS to do? They have not 
the means ef paying any ihiug woithy to 
be called wages. They liave put a total 
stop to nli improvement' ; to all the 
means of enriching land; there will be 
hardly any fallowing ; the riches that are 
in the land will be drawn out of it; 
springs will lie sullered to overtiow; fen¬ 
ces will fall out of repair; and, in two 
years, if things continue thus, the im¬ 
provements, the sources of wealth and 
drength, acquired by the industry and 
‘iilerprizc of twenty years, will have 
l)eeii lost. 

And is there to be no responsibUify for 
all this terrible, mischief? Are wc to 
regard it as a visitation of Providence for 
our sins? Arc wc to sit down and cry, 
ind to blame nobody upon earth for it? 

\ poor attempt has been made to make 
he nation believe, that all this misery 
■as arisen from mere ordinary causes; 
hat such scenes are the natural conse- 
iiencc of a sudden transition from war 
o peace; and, some have been impudent 
nough to assert, that similar distresses 
ccurred at the close of the American 
Vur. What a barefaced falsehood! No : 
horewasthenno fictitious currency; there 
as then no revolution in property; 
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there was then no such distress. Our mi¬ 
series are the consequence of the misma- 
nacenK'nt of our affair'’ 

If i*. impossihit' for tilings to go on in 
this course. Tiiere umsf hr some great 
change hy hvc. If it wrrr^M.vf, flint the 
prespiit owner*, of land and stork in 
trade should yield their property to the 
owners <if money and to person*! in 
the pa* of the uovenimenl. the thiritf 
CA.VNO r UK. I'o effect fhe transfer is 
physically imi'O'-'iMc. Befiire it were 
half carried (hroi'ni (he higli-ways would 
be strewed witli s-tivc! ami pntr d car¬ 
cases. If, in some part-, whole parishes 
harealreadv been de-erted hv Ihe farmers, 
leavii g the Parson and fhe Poor to cat 
the diit and the In-dgcs, what is (lie thing 
to come to in tlie enti ? W'hat have we 
to look for before two more years are 
over m r Iip.mIs? lint, men rdf/ not be 
mined ipkI starved in .sueb numbers. It 
is impi>s»ible to make nirllions of men 
subini' to ruin and starvation. After 
havini; witnessed Mich measures as fhe 
Brown-l»reail law ; the Corn Bill; the 
Sonp-sliop project ; the Potatoe Project ; 
and some o'hei*-, it would be presumption 
even to gnc'X at what may* be resorted to. 
Nor, indeed, need wi* imieh tare what is 
note to be done: for, certain it is, that, 
in s|ti(e of the brilliant prospeets opened 
to us by the marriage and marri.ige settle¬ 
ment of the Princess (,’harlottc of Wales, 
something of great importance must be 
done. 

Blit, shall we endure, all this misery 
without culling to account tliose, who 
have had th;- managi-rnent of oiir affairs? 
Shall we submit ***#***••*»*• 

j must, close this 

letter at New York. 

Wm. COBBI-TT. 

MARRIAGE SETTLEMENT 

For the Princess Charlotte of fFales. 

On (he 14th. instant a message was de¬ 
livered to the House of Commons, by Lord 
Castlercagh, who backed it with a curi- 
ous speech. The next day came the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer with an ac¬ 
count of liic charges for the settlement 
and the “ oiU,JU^* as he called it.—I will 
here insert these precious documents ; and 
then make sneh remarks upon them as ara 
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called for by truth^ sincerity, and common 
sense, without any particle of dread or 
disguise.—Attend, reader, to the passages 
in Italics. 

Messaoc. — “ (r. P. 11. — The Prince 
Regent, acting in (he name and on the 
“ behalf of his Majesty, having given the 
Royal Consent to a marriage between 
his Daughter, her Royal Highness the 
“ Princess Charlotte Augusta, and bis 
“ Serene Highness I.ieopold George Fre- 
deric, Prince of Cobourg of Saalfeld, 
has thought fit to communicate the 
same to this House. Ilis Royal High- 
ness is fully persuaded that this alliance 
cannot bat he acceptable to all his Ma- 
^^jesty's faithful sutfects; and the many 
proofs which his Royal Highness has 
“ received of the affectionate attachment 
“ of this JJoHse to his Majesty’s Person 
“ and Family, leave him no room to 
doubt of the concurrence and assistance 
of this House in enabling him to make 
such a provision, with a view to the 
‘‘ .said Marriage, us may be suitable to 
‘‘ the honour and dignity of the Country. 

' “ G. P. R. 

“ j'CVfV.v of hear, hear! follorced the 
“ reading of the Message. 

Lord Castx.freagh said, it was the 
“ practice of the House to refer to a Com- 
mittee of the whole llou*.e the consi- 
“ deration of the IMessagc on similar oc- 
“ casions : but under the auspicious cir- 
“ ciinistatices, to which the present Mes- 
sage of his Royal Highness referred, 
and (he importance of the alliance to 
“ that family zdth rchich the honour of the 
“ counliy was so closely connected, and 
“ which formed the best security for our 
liberties, it would be proper for the 
“ House immediately to express itsgrafi- 
“ tude to the Crown and the deep interest 
they took in every thing which affected 
“ the welfare and happiness of the Royal 
“ Family [Acer, hear, hear!'\. No ar- 
guments were necessary to awaken tho 
‘‘ attachment of the House to the Him. 

trious individual who with so much ho. 

** nour to himself and advantage to th& 
‘‘ State, directed the affairs of the country, 
and to Ihe illustrious individual who 
was the object of the Message, The 
alliance which had been cominunicatedl^* 
to the House promised as well domestic 
** comfort to that illustrious individual, 

“ as general adoantage and glory to the 
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Ih’ilhh Empire Ho fell it impossibir to 
** nb t in from congrttfulating <hi* ffo'isi 
** on 111 : iiuliviiliial with 'vhom hor Uoya 
“ IlijrliMiss was to be unitpcl. ft u'oiilc 
ill I'lU’om him to use any thing hki 
Jhitteni^ but ho iliil not ovcrsfati* tin 
“ fart, ami hi- spoke in the hearing of 
mail) who eoiihi judge of bis correct- 
ness : ho said there as but ono opinion 
tlironshoiit Knropo with n-spect to his 
“ prinripl s, maiinors and habits, indeed, 
“ as to all those qn ilities which ronderod 
“ him a Jit Contort for the Princess Char- 
“ lotte of Wales. What proiision the 
“ Committee might think proper to make, 
“ he should uot prc^timv t» anticipate, 
blit hr did nM dofibt it would bo such, 
‘‘ as /// thrir heit jinl^fmcnt they con- 
“ reived would mark their a'tacbment to 
“ the Crown, by uniting the liberal policy 
“ b> which they had always been guided 
on similar occasions, with that il'tc at- 
tentimi f.) economy uhich it was always 
the Until of Parliament to obsetre. 
O, I- nrinciple only he hoped would be 
kept in view, that the first settlement 
“ for these illustrious pair should be such 
that it would not bo necessary for them 
“ hereafter to recur to the liberality of 
“ Parliament ['//crtc, hear,, hcarl\ The 
Noble f.ord concluded by moving that 
“ an Address be presented to his Royal 
“ Highness the Prince Regent, returning 
‘‘ the Thanks of the House to his Royal 
“ Highness for his gracious Message, and 
congratulating his Royal Highness on 
“ the intended Marriage of her Koyal 
“ Highness the Princess Charlotte with a 
Protestant Prince, of so illustrious a 
^’fami/y, which promised to increase the 
happiness to his Royal Highness and 
his illustrious Daughter, and to prove 
“ beneficial to the best interests of the 
“ country ; and to assure his Royal High- 
“ ness, that the House will immediately 
“ proceed to consider Im gracious Mcs. 

sage ill such a manner, as would prove 
“ the zrulf tluti/, and affection of the 
** House to his Royal Highness’s Family 
—its sense of the eminent ririues and 
** merits of the Princess Charlotte, and 
“ its due regard to the honour and dig- 
nity of the Crown. 

On the I5th inst,—‘‘The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer rose and said, that as 
he had observed the unanimous feeling 
“ which had prevailed iu the House when 
“ the Message had been submitt :d to the 


“ House, he anticipated no difference of 
“ opinion as to what would be a suitable 
“ provision for her Royal Highne$.s the 
“ Princess Charlotte, and her intended 
“ husband. The object of the House 
“ would unanimously be to provide every 
“ means for (he domestic comfort and 
‘‘ splendour of the Illustrious Personages, 
“ paying at the same time the due atten- 
“ tion of economy niu\ moderation, which 
“ at this, and indeed at all times, was the 
“ duty of Parliament, To attain these 
“ etuis, lie should in the first place pro- 
pose such arf annual allowance, as 
“ might be thought proper for these ex. 
“ characters, and at some time hcre- 
“ after, in a Committee of Supply, he 
“ should move that such immediate assist- 
“ aiico should be given, as would enable 
“them, without eiicumb.ring their in- 
“ come with debts, to form their domes- 
“ tic arrangements. 'I'hc annual sum 
“ whieli be should propose was 60 , 000 /. 
“ a year, of which 10,000/. would form 
“ a i*rivy Purse for her Roj al llighnesji, 
“ and the remainder would defray the 
“ domestic cxpciiccs of the Prince of Co- 
“ bourg’s Esiablishmeiit. This sum ho 
“ should propose to grant to these Illu.s- 
“ trioiis Personages during their joint 
“ lives. The uncertainty of human af- 
‘‘ fairs made it necessary to guard against 
“ an event which it could not but be 
“ painful to contemplate. It the l*rince 
“ of Cobourg should die before his Royal 
“ Consort—the whole sum would be con- 
‘ tinned to her Royal Highness during 
‘ her life. If, however, the Prince of 
’ Cobourg should survive her Royal 
“ Highness, the sum of .'50,000/. a year 
“ zcould bo continued to him^ being the 
’‘ whole of the allowance now proposed 
'‘ to he granted, deducting only the 
' 10,000/. which formed the Privy Purse 
‘ of the Princess. It was intended that 
the allowance to the Princess from 
‘ the Civil List should cease, which 
‘ would be a saving to the public of thir- 
' ty ♦hoiisand pounds a year, as would 
‘ be seen by referring to the account. 

‘ W ith respect to the vote for outfit^ 

‘ which he should hereafter propose, 

‘ the House would feel that a just eco> 

‘ iiomy in life depended on a suitable es> 

‘ tablishment at the outfit, flow many 
‘ inconvcniencics arose from debts and 
‘ incumbrances at first, which drew on 
a system of procrastinating payments 
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“ which could not be afterMurds got rid 
“ ot [//effr, hearl’]^ and prevented (he 
“ recurrence to an orderly system of cx- 

penditure. Ho sliould, therefore, pro- 
“ pose (I v*ne for outfit to the Illustrious 
“ Personages, equal to one year’s expen- 
“ ditiire. Out of this sum it was c:il- 
“ culated that 40,000/. would defray the 
“ expence of furniture, plate, equipages, 
‘‘ and wine; iOjOOO/, would bo expended 
“ in ariicles of dress for the Princess; 
‘‘ and l(),()()0/. to increase her Uoyal High. 
“ ness’s jewels. This vote of 60,000/. for 
“ outfit, (hough he should not then pro- 
“ pose if, lie had thought it proper to 
“ mention, that the House might have 
‘‘the whole subject under their ^iew. 
“ 'J'he House, he thought, would be con- 
“ vinced that the proposal was on the 
“ whole, temperutf ttn'l Jiidiciotit [ f/ear^ 
“ hear !^\ Ho had only to mention one 
“ other point fortheattentien ofthcllouse. 
“ Jlitln rn. it had not been possible to fix 
“ on a re-idence for the reception of her 
“ llojal llighrii'ss and her Consort. When 
“ (hat was detrriuined on, it might potsi- 
‘‘ b/y be nec.es'-arji to apphj to the House 
‘^.for fi/itfii-r aid' anil he had no dou/it 
“ rhat p opositioii would be reeeived with 
“ the same ajfrctiouatc and loyal attention 
“ icith tchich the House received the pre- 
“ sent proposition. He concluded by 
“ moving a firant of 60,000/, a year to 
‘‘ the Illustrious Personages, out of the 
“ C'oiisoliilated Fund, iiiulor (he lirnita- 
“ (ions before mentioned.” 

The first remark that offers itself here, 
is, that jfo/ one single xsord said by 
any boil against this expence of 60,000/. 
dozen and 60,000/. a year; and that 
Messrs. 7»/nr//and ///•o«g/i«wi, expressed 
their apinobation of the measure.—Now, 
let us proceed to comment upon the whole 
of the matter. *»***♦**•*♦*♦ 

F.XQUISITE FOLLY! 

IvKNT County Meictino. 

At this Meeting, held on the 13th instant, 
a petition was agreed to against the Pro¬ 
perty Taxy and more especially against 
(6r about) Tyfhes, The speeches, upon 


this latter part of the subject of the Peti* 
(ion were the most exquisitely foolish 
that I ever read in all my life. Pray, 
reader, go through them with attention. 
You can hardly want any assistance to 
enable yon to perceive their monstrous 
absurdity; but, I will add a few dbserva- 
(ions upon them. 

“ Mr. Lance Tadman (of Northfleet) 
•addressed the Meeting as lollows:— 
“ Gentlemen, when first we endeavoured 
“ to bring about (his meeting respecting 
“ Tjthe, 1 was in hopes that it would 
“ have fallen to the lot of some more 
“ able person than myself, to have opened 
“ the business in this ns.<,(>inbly. i assure 
“ you, Gentlemen, I feel in^sidt iniireiy 
“ inadequate to the (ask. 1 believe, Geii- 
“ tiemcii, England throughout well knows 
“ the heavy and veratious burthen of 
“ Tythe in kind: the industrious fainter 
“ finds it to be the greatest possible check 
“ to the improvement of agriculture^ as (he 
“ better he farms, the more he has to pay 
“ to the Clergy, or to the Layis au, which 
“ is harder still. VV’hat he obtains beyond 
“ the common course of tillage, ought, 1 
“ consider, most certainly to be for the 
“ support of himself, his wife, and family. 
“ 'J'herefore, Gentlemen, could any plan 
“ be devised so that the ('Icrgy of England 
“ might receive a fair cotnpen.salion in lieu 
“ of Tytha in kind, it would be a great 
“ benefit to the country, not oidy on ac- 
“ count (if agriculture, but also of re- 
“ ligion, as all litigation between the 
“ Clergy and (he people would be done 
“away. Do not suppose. Gentlemen, 1 
“ wish in the smallest degree to injure the 
“ Clergy, on (he contrary, I wish them 
“ supported most liberally, and respected 
“ by every one ; for, I am thoroughly 
“ convinced, that unless our Kstablished 
“ Church of England is zccll sapport- 
“ft/, ENGLAND HERSELF MUST 
“ FALL. Gentlemen, I can see no rea- 
“ son why all persons of property should 
“ not pay towards supporting the Church, 

“ as icell as ourselves, as we so materi- 
“ ally contribute towards supporting the 
“ State. Do not they, with ourselves, 

” reap equal advantage from that Church? 

“ Why then should not they assist min the 
“ maintenance of that Church ? Let me ■ 
“ now, Gentlemen, propose to you our 
“ sending a humble Petition to Parliament 
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** imploring that Honourable House to aU 
<* low flip Clergy of England a fair com- 
** ppn>ia<ioii ill lieu of tythe in kintK which 
** now lii’ars so heavy and unequal on us 
** all. I hold in my hand some llesnlu- 
tions, and a Petition to that effect. 
Should they be approved of, let ns sign 
** the Petition immediately, and request 
our Honourable County Alembers to 
pre.spiit it to Parliament, not doubting 
“ but that the wisdom of that House will 
“ gran* relief if there is a possibility 
“ of doing it. -Gentlemen, aecept my 
wannest iliaiiks for the patient hearing 
“ yon have given me. 1 now beg leave to 
“ resign ihc. matter into more able hands 
with my most hearty wi-hes for it.s 
complete success. 

Mr. Ilus'«r. (of Swaiiscomb) ;—In 
seconding the llesolutions of my friend, 
Mr. r.idiiian, I wish to avoid all politi- 
“ cal discussion, and I beg to ob.serve, 
“ that 1 do not wish to say any tiling dis- 
respectful of tin- llcvercnd body the 
“ Clergv, but only to point out to you, 
** the grievous hardships which the Agri- 
“ euUnrists of this C«»unty labour under 
from various causes; but more especi- 
“ ally from the present vexatious method 
“of collecting Tj thes in kind, which is 
one of the greatest obstacles to reli- 
“ gion, as well as to the improvciiiont 
“ and ii cr'-ase of produce on Arable 
Farms, already too niiicli detjressed. I 
“ am aware that some of you will say, 
“ the system i.s ill understood and en. 

“ veloped in great oliscnrity—but it may 
be questioned, whether any other great 
point in the science of our political 
“ economy, is so well understood as this 
“ is,—in tlip universal outcry against it, 

“ ill the notorious evils of its practical 
Operation, and in fhn ilupendowt mass 
** of inj'onitatinn ichic/i (he press has coin- 
miHi/catnl, enough may be found to su- 
** peic«*de tlie necessity of farther disciis- 
Sion, anil to jndify an oyiiiiion, that it 
** requires oiil^ the helping hand of the 
** Erciudve Authority, to alter and 
amend the system with equity and pub. 

** lie advantage. I do not, myself, mean 
to propostj ani/ specifti: inode of altering 
(be system, but leave it entirely (o (he 
“ roisdorn of Parliamenl. Hut, 1 have no 
“ doubi, many (Jcntlcmen among you, 
could devise a better method than the 
** present, which is vexatious and grind* 

“ ing in its nature, and disgraceful to a 
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free country. And although of very 
anrient origin, it cannot be supposed, 
that the Israelites of old, who at the 
“ time were a wandering race, xvithout 
“ any fixed habitation, and consequently 
“ only a precarious subsistence for their 
“ Priests, had it in conicmplatlon, they 
should enjoy the tenth of every Far- 
“ iner's labour as enforced at this day. 
“ Neither could Ihc blood-stained assas- 
“ sin Offa, who first in this country gave 
“ the church a civil right in them, by 
“ way of property and inheritance, to bo 
“ recovered by the coercion of the Civil 
“ Power.—Surely, Gctiliomen, the expia- 
“ tnry gift of this weak and perfidious 
“ Prince, who was better qualified for go- 
“ vcrniiig a convent than a kingdom, and 
who lived in the dark ages of ignorance 
and .Monkish superstition, (and who 
“ possessed but a small part of this coun. 
“ try, the most considerable part of 
which he was compelled to partition, 
“ by his son) never meant it to be the 
“ /e//(h of (he goods of every English 
“ l eonKtH —if he did, it is high time some 
“ revision took place, for it is impossible 
“ it c.in long exist in this enlightened age, 

“ when every one must uck now ledge, that 
“ the limes have produced new circum- 
“ staiicc.s, which the founders could not 
“ have foreseen, and which require the 
“ correcting hand of the Legislature. 

“ Some Gentlemen, may, perhaps, say, 

“ 'I'vthcs arc not so oppressive as many 
people imagine, as they stand in lieu of 
“ rent, but every Farmer knows, when 
he takes iiis farm, the exact sum ho 
has to pay his Landlord, whether he 
“ex|)ends his capital to improve his farm 
“ to the utmost extent or not; but if by 
“ cxpciuiing a large capital, a super- 
“ abundant crop is the fruit of hispecu- 
“ liai industry, the Hector gets his tenth 
“ of the extraordinary crop, (or rather 
the seventh of it, as he has it with all 
“ the expense attending it) besides which 
file land is deprived of a tenth part of 
its manure annually; this surely is a 
‘‘ great hardship to the tenant, and it is 
“ likewise a great hardship upon the pub- 
“ he, if the grower is to be remunerated, 
as he must sell seven quarters for the 
“ price of ten. Tythes taken in kind, 
arc not only vexatious and unjust, but 
frequently demoralising, for if a farmer 
has lands lying in two parishes, and he 
makes a compotritioii with one Rector, 
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and the other takes-them in kind, (not 
unfrcquently the ease) he is naturally 
inclined to plant hops, or fruit, or the 
« most valuable productions, in the for* 
mer parish, and the most invaiuabU in 
“ the latter, whereby the Rector is de- 
*^frmded of his right.—I have pointed 
out to you that the collecting of tythes 
in kind is a great obstacle to the growth 
of corn for the support of the people ; 

“ and I will now point out to you the 
inequality of tithes in general, in which 
“ I think the Clergy themselves will agree 
“ with me, viz.—can it be equitable that 
« a Farmer, who rents 5001. a year, 

“ should pay 200f. per annum for his 
“ tythes, when his opulent neighbours, 

<< who return ten times his capital in ma> 

“ nufactories or warehou.ses, pay only a 
few shillings ; yet all have an equal ad- 
‘‘ vantage of hearing their common pastor. 
“ Tythes also create animosities between 
“ the Clergy and their parislioncrs, which 
is a religious evil much to be deplored. 

1 hope nothing which I have said will 
be deemed invidious to the Clergy, for 
“ whom and their doctrines^ I have the 
“ greatest respect and veneration^ and 
1 wish them to be paid a liberal rrmu> 
neration. Many of'thcm, 1 know, are 
pious good men, and virtuous charac> 
“ ters, and have an arduous duty to per- 
“ form, which they do with great credit to 
“themselves and advantage to others'. 

indeed so high an opinion do I eiitcr- 
“ tain for that reverend body and their 
doctrines, that 1 have always placed my 
“ S071 under the tuition of a clergyman ; 

and if I could have placed him on the 
“ foundation of the Charter House, it 
was my intention to have brought him 
“ up to that profession. 1 beg, there- 
“ fore, to be clearly understood, it Is not 
“ to the seculars that I object, but theop- 
pressive and unequal system of tythes, 
which were establishetl long before the 
present race had existed. 

“ Mr, Waodington considered the 
Petition as too tame and feeble, the 
“ Freeholders of Kent ought on a sub- 
jeet of such vital importance, to have 
“ spoken loudly. He could tell them 
“ that from a return maile to the House 
** of Commons, out of 10,000 Clergymen 
“ only 3,000 resided on their livings and 
did duty^ the rest spent their time at 
** watering places, or other fashionable 
“ Iilaces of amusement, feeding in luxury 


“ on the very vitals of the country; he 
“ could tell the meeting, that their peti- 
** tion was inefficient, and not lourik n 

quid of Tobacco! He then entered 
“ into the origin of Tythes, which he con- 
“ sidered as every thing, but founded oa 
“ a rock—they were below low-water 
“ mark; and coiicludeil by reading a 
“ long pa|)er on the subject, which our 
“ limits will not permit us to insert.” 

Now^I believe, that Mr. VVadoino- 
Tf V stated a fact aa to the non-residencc; 
and I perfectly agree with him, that the 
petition was not worth a quid of tobacco. 
But, as to the rest of these speeches, 1 do 
declare, that I never met with such a mass 
of nonsense since I have been able to 
read. It would be cracking a flea with 
a sledge-hammer to pretend to argue with' 
such childish trash ; hut, it is mischievous, 
because it tends to mislead the multitud* 
of farmers from the reat causes of their 
distress; namely, the general weight of 
the taxes, now doubled in lact by the al¬ 
teration in the value and quantity of the 
currency. When people arc sore, they 
lose their reason. They full out with the 
first person or thing that comes near 
them. During the prosperous times of 
the f.irmers, their favourite toast was; 
“ Church and King, and down with the 
“ Jacobins." Now they have found out, 
that it may not be amiss to imit.ate the 
French in getting rid of Tythes! Oh ! 
these distresses arc wonderful teachers of 
reform ! 


“LADIES’ PETITION.” 

Sir Edwaru Knatchbucl said, at the 
Kent Meeting, that, amongst the Petitions 
to Parliament, there was one “/row the 
ladies in defence of their husbands co«- 
cerns." This is very good. The thing 
works as I described it in the case of 
’SaoiRE Jolterhead. The Pianos are 
disappearing; the boarding-school misses* 
are coming home to milk the cows and 
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fkcd the pigs; and some of them will soon 
be out to service- Wellj the Ludjf 
of the brave Marshal S’ey petitioned to! 
Aye, wine* and wriche and cry as long as 
you I'ke, my Ituliesj you cannot get out 
of it. Uesides, are you not to have a 
Waterloo Colninii? Did you not beg, 
for a kiss from Old Bluchcr?” How 
can you expect to have all these delights 
for nothing! 


I.IBKRTY OF THE PRESS. 

Mh. BaorcifAM has, it appears, a mo¬ 
tion upon this subject in contemplation. 
If he m 'ans any thing short of n repeal of 
all the laws, which abridge the freedom 
of (he press, and which hate been passed 
under the Administrations of Hitt and 
Perceval; if lie means to leave untouched 
the mode ol appointing Special Juries^ 
in cases of alleilged libel; and if he means 
to I^ave the Attorney General with the 
powers, which he now has with regard to 
the time of bringing alledgcd f/ibellers to 
trial; if this be the case, I, for my own 
part, beg leave to say before hand, that 1 
would much rather he would let the thing 
remain as it is. 1 want to hoar no point¬ 
less talk about the liberty of the press. 


Paper Monet. 

Sir, —^The attempts of our modern fi¬ 
nanciers from Mr. Pitt to Mr. Vansittart, 
to assimilate paper and gold, are like the 
undertaking to make a silk puise out of a 
sow’s ear. It was no doubt for wise pur¬ 
poses, that his Majesty’s guineas, tho>e ster¬ 
ling works of art, those more than house¬ 
hold gods' of Englishmen, were forced into 
exile, and miserable paper imitations sub¬ 
stituted; and this severe moral lesson 
might perhaps be intended for our bene¬ 
fit in the same point of vii n. as the receii* 
emptying of the J. w:e ilesigned t<> 
improve the moral' '*f 'li'* Kieurh. But, 
Sir, to shake oft the >iioumi.r.ince of papei 
to step out of the magic circle which sur- 
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rounds us ; that is the great woik to be 
performed, or as the Poet says, hie opus, 
hie labor est.” It is on record that New¬ 
ton discovered the laws of falling bodies 
from observing an apple drop from a tree; 
and if expressions which dropped casually 
some years ago from a village barber, first 
suggested to my mind an infallible plan for 
removing the paper yoke from our necks, 

1 do hope, nay, Sir, 1 lay claim to the har¬ 
ing my name inscribed next after that of 
the ** celestial man,” on the towering bra¬ 
zen pillar which must be soon erected to 
public credit. I have, however, full con¬ 
fidence in the gratitude of my country, 
and shall therefore not dwell longer on 
this subject, but proceed to state, that a 
few years ago, a village barber in smooth¬ 
ing the chin of a near relative of mine, 
broke silence in these memorable words, 

“ ah! sir, the bank at N-on the T- 

“ has stopped, and 1 ba\t' eight of their 
“ one guinea notes.” Now', Sir, if he had 
closed his lips here, there would have 
been nothing remarkable, and the great 
discovery would not have been ma<le; but 
the keenness of his feelings, like a new 
set razor, carried him onwaid, cut through 
all decorum, and he finished the sentence 
with this dreadful ejaculation “ 1 wish 
“ that my eight one guinea notes stuck iu 
their g-t-s,” meaning, Sir, and I shall, for 
the sake ot propriety, use a more decent 
term, the intestines of the said unfortunate 
bankers. Not being a prolieient in the 
dead languages, 1 cannot decide in matters 
of life and death, but must humbly submit 
to the faculty whether sudden dissolution, 
or merely a constipation of the bowels a 
sort of restriction bill on the ordinary func¬ 
tions of nature, would have been the con¬ 
sequence if the guinea notes, according to 
the barber’s cruel wish, had made a lodge¬ 
ment in the very citadel of life ; however, 
be this as it may, men must abide by the 
results of their own mprudent acts, and, as 
in matters of trivial moment, persons have 
been forced to eat their own words, for 
the sake of promoting forbearance and 
harmony in society; why, let me ask, 
should not every banker and all public 
bodies, be compelled to eat their ow'ii 
notes, or at least to he aiding and assist¬ 
ing in the great work. I am convinced 
Sir, that the beauty, the facility, the ini 
rortance, the cxireme ^implicity of th 
plan, delight you, and that you sec at on 
glance, the moderate and cautious issue 
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of paper which would ensue from the 
adoption of my scheme—perhaps not 
enough to supply the privy purse under a 
liberal and broad*bottomed administra¬ 
tion ; but such futile objections must not 
restrain the hand of improvement, nor 
should we consider this great plan merely 
as it may aflect our pecuniary concerns, 
but as it may beneficially iiiiluencc our 
health comfort and morals. There is, for 
instance, honest Mr. John Bull, who is 
supposed to be suffering from a dropsy, 
but his proper element is the water, and 
his complaint is really a distressing dis¬ 
tension arising from a too copious and fla¬ 
tulent paper diet. His eldest son, too, 
worthy Hodge, the farmer, the hopes of 
his age and flower of his flock, has been 
observed to droop lately, and though to 
all appearance fat and sleek, yet, feel him 
with the experienced touch of a grazier, 
and you find that his flesh is spongy, 
hollow, and flabby. The empirics told 
him that it was good lasting English 
corpulency, not merely a French enboii- 
point; but he has since learned that these 
quacks were formerly nothing more than 
teachers of the art of swimming on blad¬ 
ders in partnership with the keeper of an 
apparatus for the recovery of persons ap¬ 
parently drowned. The Farmer is not 
racked by his Landlord, but by these 
would-be-doctors, who always called in¬ 
flation, health, and even now assure him 
that as long as he retains his pot-belly his 
constitution can never break. Hodge 
however begins to suspect that these 
hypocrites consider all flesh as grass, and 
are determined to make hay while the sun 
shines; he says, too, that he might as well 
pasture his eattle on his wife’s old ironing 
cloth as trust to the meagre diet which 
they prescribe. Amidst all this distress, 
some miserable jesters who had rather lose 
their best friend than their joke, tell the 
Farmer that he must live on bubble and 
squeak as tho only means of saving his 
bacon : others of a more serious turn re¬ 
commend to him to beguile his leisure 
hours with amusing publications, such as 
the r^y of the last shilling,” by a 
Northern Poet, “A sure guide to tho 
“ Workhouse,” supposed to be a post¬ 
humous work by a late Minister. ‘‘The 
** art and mystery of kite flying” by Ran¬ 
dom Van Spongem Esqr. a Dutch Banker, 
and “ the whole duty of a Beggar,” first 


printed at Ilallc in Germany, a magai- 
ficieiit work enriched with copper-plates, 
and conjectured to have be<'it wiitten 
originatly in the old Saxon by (he l«‘arued 
Doctor Wolfgang Pilfer, Professor of 
Mendicity; his most judicious friends 
however lay the greatest stress on an 
anony mous work, entitled “ the Financial 
situation of Great Britain a^varning to 
“ the world.” 

if the groans of the Farmer are loud, 
they are echoed back by the Cleigy of 
ev»ry denomination, who lament that the 
harvest is scanty and the labourers many, 
that the golden rule of do unto others 
as you would be done by,” is derided 
and considered as waste-paper; that mil¬ 
lions of promises are broken even under 
the stamp of authority; that the tlood-gatcs 
of vice are opened, and the land irrigated 
w'ith iniquity', and that the moral building is 
fast falling to decay notwithstanding the 
well meant costly w’hite-washings of 
Bible Societies, the frugal saiid-dash of 
Lancasterian Schools and theexpeiisive in¬ 
terior rose-coloured papering of Saving 
Banks : I speak from experience when 1 
assert that the very principal of evil is 
embodied in the paper system, for I well 
remember in my youth seeing some coun¬ 
try notes with this motto upon them 
“ Strike,Deakiii, tho Devil is in the hemp,” 
and yet it was seriously recommended at 
the last Bath agricultural meeting to culti¬ 
vate hemp, which would be no other than 
raising Belzebub himself. It is by trust¬ 
ing to such infernal devices that we have 
had the Devil and all to pay ever since; 
and, with such striking instances as these 
before us, must wc not suppose that our 
great Bard was in his cups, and really 
moaned to say, “ Every inordinate note is 
“ unblessed and the ingredient is a Devil.” 
It also occurs to me that the vnierable 
Mcthusalem himself, who must have car¬ 
ried his ideas pretty far, at least as far as 
most folks, would have been startled at 
the suggestion of an acquaintance of mine, 
which was, that we might live to sec bills 
made payable at the last t-u-p; what a 
breathing time, whata respiro, as the Lom¬ 
bards call it, did his exuberant fancy' con¬ 
template. 1 am happy, how'ever, to see that 
by the late act, imposing higher stamps on 
long winded bills, such airy and extrava¬ 
gant notions are anticipated and wisely 
guarded again.st; but, after all, with a pro- , 
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per curb on his vagariesy 1 would humbly 
propose such a man to be placed at the 
bead of what might be called a pneumatic 
couDciiy to raise the wind in our present 
deadly lirely situation. Our moralSy how¬ 
ever, must be overwhelmed unless the 
Society for the Suppression of Vice boldly 
push out their life boat to our assistance ; 
perhaps the pecuniary means of the Soci¬ 
ety are scanty; but let them establish a 
Saving Bank, crave assistance from the 
sinking fund, or adopt another buoyant 
expedient to bear us up like gulls on the 
waves of adversity. 

If, however, our morals are contami¬ 
nated, it is some consolation to know that 
the dirty linen of an Englishman will go 
as far as the precious metals in other 
countries, and that honest Mr. Bull,by the 
magic of merely changing his shirt, put 
Bonaparte to his last shift. How delight¬ 
ful, too, the reflection that the abundance 
of our rags constitutes the riches of the 
state, and that under the present auspi¬ 
cious system, the funds, for the comfortable 
maintenance of a numerous army, can 
never fail. A well disciplined military 
force tSay perhaps be intended to give a 


salutary impulse to public credit, and ia 
proof of this suggestion, I need only men* 
tion that some years ago the in the 

North stopped working, and that a regiment 
of cavalry was sent to reduce them to obe« 
dience and to make them return to their 
labour. Not long afterwards a Bank in 
the same neighbourhood stopped, and these 
profound pitmen seriously recommended 
I to send the cavalry to force the Bank 
I to go on again. Do you think, Sir, that 
the large standing army intended to be 
kept up can be applied to this truly na¬ 
tional object. I know the danger of 
judging by analogy though supported by 
men of such deep research as those whom 
E have mentioned : I, therefore,merely ask 
for information, as I am diflldcnt of the 
success of such a plan foi eatricaliiig us 
from onr pecuniary diflicnlties. 1 bog 
pardon for this long digression from my 
principal object, and hoping that you 
will not consider it as a trespass on your 
valuable time, 

I remain, Sir, 

Your very obedient servant, 
AgRICOLA BoIiUON. 
Lyme, tTth February, 1816. 


Frioted aud Published by and for Wm. Cobbetv, Jiin. No. I9i!, Strand; where all Coramunicattviis 
(post paid) addresaed %a tlie Editor, are requested to be forwarded. 
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TO THE (he p«»or thiu!; into the paiitiy. Now, 


People op Sootiiampton. 

l-:tteb H. 

PDitty, SiHh HJiireh, 181 G. 

I had not, last week, time to address: 
you fully upon the subject of the treat¬ 
ment you hare received at the hai.ds of 
Rose ; or, rather, on the subject of that 
conduct, on your own part, which has 
made it Jttst and proper that you should 
have been treated by him, in the manner 
that I need not again describe. 

It is perfectly notorious, (hat, if you 
have a mind to exert yourselves, you are 
able to insist upon hav ing, in the House of 
Commons two Members o/’i/oM/-owMcAyfa*. 
It is also perfectly notorious, that, for 
many years past, (he elder George Rose, 
or his son, the Younger George Rose, 
has been one of your Members. Hence, 
it is very clear, that, cither through your 
choice, or, through jour indolence and 
want of public-spirit, these persons have 
been empowered to give their voice in the 
making of laws to govern us, in imposing 
upoQ us those (axes, and in carrying on 
that system, under which, at lust, wc are 
all plunged into misery, which no craft can 
longer disguise. 

You complain now, that George Hose 
the elder has abused you in his ilegrading 
descriptions of those of yon who have 
petitioned against the income tax. Rut, 
what right have you to make this com¬ 
plaint, any more than a farmer would have 
a right to complain of the devastation in 
his hen-roost by a fox w hich he himself 
had let into the habitation of his poultry ? 

“ Curse the Cat I ’ exclaimed my cook, 
the other day, when she herself had shut 


was it not known to you, (hat the Roses 
live upon taxes, as well as it is known to 
a farmer that foxes cat hens, and as well 
as is known to cooks that cats gnaw' 
joints of meat ? 

It is now nearly twenty years ago, that 
Old George Rose published a pamphlet, 
the main object of which was, to persuade 
the people of this country, that, unless 
(hey continued to pay /leavj/ taxes^ the 
French would come and take atcay all 
their property^ and, what was a great deal 
worse, he said, “ dopiivc them of the 
Messed comforts of reUgion'" and make 
them atheists. The passage, to which I 
now more particularly allude, was in these 
w'oids : “ It would be a slander to the 
“ sense and virtue of the people, to sup- 
pose an abatement of that spirit which 
“ has enabled government to call forth 
“ those resources. The prosperous state 
of the cm])i(c which a (fords all the 
“ power, furnislics all (he motive, for 
“ cuntinaing (he contest; a contest, the 
support o( which to a siicccsfiil issue is 
“ to secure us in the enjoyment of every na- 
“ lional advantage^ and to protect ua from 
“ the injiiction of every national calamity, 

“ The imperious and awful necessity of 
“ the present crisis unavoidably subjects 
“ us to heavy burdens. It has been said 
“ (hat they oiig'nt (o be considered as a 
‘SAIiVAGEfor the remaining part of 
‘ our property. In the consideration of 
^ property, to which it was applied, the 
ligiirc is sutficicntly striking; but, in 
other respects, the metaphor, though 
“just, iS inadequate. What Tariff shall 
“ settle the difference between national 

“ independence and inexorable tyranny ?' 

N 
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“ between personal liberty and requisiti- 
onj, prisons, and murder? between the 
“BLESSED COMFORTS OF RELI- 
“ fJtON and the gloomy despair of 
“ atheism ?” 

We will not stop to rema.k on the 
impudence of this, or on the contempt 
which the brazen pamphleteer must have 
had for the uiulerstaiuliiigs of tlir people 
of this country. But, let us see how 
George managed this business of “.salvage.’’ 
He says, “ the sulv.Tge upon our property.’’ 
W'hat, then, was his properly, and how 
did he pay salvage? You were to pay 
salvage ; hut he did nut tell you, that he 
himself was one of the receivers of I he 
said salvage. At the time when he wrolc 
this pamphlet, he and his sons were, as 
they still are, in the receipt annually 
of public money to the following amount. 

Old George Rose, as Treasurer of the 

Navy. ^1,321 

Old George Rose, as Clerk of 
the PailiameiUs, which is a 
sinecure, and is fur his life, 
and is granted also for the life 
of his eldest son, Young 
George Rose, your present 

Member. 3,278 

Old George Rose, as keeper of 
theRecordsin the Exchequer, 
another sinecure place .... 400 

William Stewart Rose, second 
son of Old George Rose, as 
Clerk of the Exchequer Pleas, 
which is also a sinecure place, 2,137 

. 1 ^ 10,139 

Such was the annual sum, which the 
bfessed comforts of Religion yielded this 
man. What wonder that he was so much 
afraid of Atheism ? This income, or an 
income to this amount, out of the public 
money, these persons have received, I 
believe, for, at least, 24 years. How 
much more they may, amongst them, have 
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received, in other ways, I know not. 
At any rate, here is a sum of Tico hundred 
and forty three thousand, three hundred 
and thirty six pounds of principal money. 
If we add the interest, the amount will bo 
nearer four hundred thousand than three 

hundred thousand pounds. 

• 

This being very well known to the 
people of Southampton, and they having, 
with these facts before thcin, elected and 
re-elected the Roses to assist in the mak¬ 
ing of law sand the imposing of taxes, what 
light have they now to complain, that 
those Roses, these eaters of taxes, do all 
that they can to prevent any tax from 
being abolished ? But, “ Mr. Rose has 
done so many kind things for you!” 
That is to say, he has got .io many smaller 
sums of the public money to be given to 
some of you in the shape of nj^ices and 
posts. This was very kind in him, to be 
sure, and very howst in those amongst 
you who gave their votes in exchange. 

I was at Southampton, once, when 
the.e .se.'med to be a great bustle in the 
town ; the people were gaily dressed and 
tlurking down to the water side. “ What 
“ is going on,” said I to a very fine look¬ 
ing young man, who was pushing down 
the street in haste. ‘‘ Why,” said he, 
“ don’t you know. Sir, that this is Mr. 

“ Hose's annual sailing match?" Upon 
further inquiry, I found, that he amused 
the town with a sailing match annually 
for a prize of 20 or 30 pounds ! What 
a scandalous thing for such a town to be 
gratified with such a gift from such hands! 
There is, in this instance of servility, a 
meanness, a baseness, which 1 cannot de¬ 
scribe. When any portion of the people 
disrover marks of respect, bordering on 
self-abasement, towards persons of an¬ 
cient families, whose names have been 
pronounced with a sort of veneration for 
ages, it may be, though not commended, 
excused; but, in a case like this, when 
all the well known facts are taken into 
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view, one’s foot almost rises involuntary 
to kick tlie base and degenerate crew. 

IJut, the scenes at NViiichester. have 
been still more humiliating. I have seen 
the magistrates, the gentlemen, the Baro¬ 
nets, the Lords, following this same 
George Rose up the street and down the 
street like so many lackeys. 1 have seen 
a Grand Jury, having on it several 
Baroueth of ancient family, and one Lord, 
at least, all in waiting, ’till George Rose 
came to be tliiir joreman! Upon one 
occasion I saw a whole ftosnc of Noble¬ 
men and Gentlemen following at his heels 
down the street, when he, as if he wished 
to exhibit them in their true light, went 
into a shop and remained there several 
minutes, and tlicy actually stood wait¬ 
ing ’(ill he came out, upon which they' 
resumed the order of their m.Trcli. 

The example, Jiowever, of this pros. 
Irate herd is no jiislificatioii for you. 
You all know your duty. You all know 
your riglits. You all know wliat this 
man has been and what he is; and, if 
you choose him to represent you, or 
cliooso one whom he nominafes, to be 
ground to llio eartli with taxes is a pu- 
uisiiment as mild as you have any reason 
to expect. To he callerl painters and 
chiinnei/'Siceepei's by George Ko.se is what 
a iiKijoritjj of the people of Southampton 
merit at his hands. Paupers and Chim¬ 
ney-sweepers are, indeed, infinitely more 
worthy of respect than the men who have 
been the upholders of the Roses, consi- 
deriiig the motives from which they have 
acfetl. And, of late ye.irs, it is in vain 
to say, that tliey have been deceived. 
Twenty j'ears ago they might. But, at 
this day, there is not a man in the whole 
kingdom, who can be ignorant of how he 
ought to feel and act towards such a man 
as trcorge Hose. 

e shall see whether you arc now to 
be kicked into courage ; we shall sec wbe- 
tlnn you will rc-eLct a person of bis 


pointing out: I say, we shall see this; 
for, if I have life and health ’till the next 
election, he, or his son, be it which it 
may, shall, if ho olfer himself, have me 
for an opponent; and, if yon re-elect 
him, yon shall not, at any rate, have ig¬ 
norance to plead ill your defence. 

This is not, you will say, a sery Jlut- 
termg electioneering address. These are 
not ‘he times for Hattcry. We have been 
brought into a slate of misery that no 
iiarioii ever before experienced. No¬ 
thing but great public spirit and resolu¬ 
tion can extricate iis from it. Tire pala¬ 
ver of courtiers and the cant of sellish- 
IIC.S.S only tend to utter ruin. It is not 
“ tniidf moderate., inoJJ'cnsive” men that 
we want. Let those, who arc willing to 
he reduced to the state of pauperism, in- 
lulgo their jiartiality for inelficient men, 
whom they like because they resemble 
hemselvos ; but, lot all those who wish to 
nake their voice heard and attended to, 
'hoose men w ho are able to be the inter- 
ireters of their wishes. The hunks who 
iratos about moderation and exclaims 
ngiiiitst violent tnen, because he thinks 
hat justice to the people at large might 
riace his masses of wealth in some degree 
of Jeopardy, will lirid, if ho live only a 
few years, 'hat his cant will be of no 
avail. He will find, that radical reforin- 
afioii must come, and that ninety nine of 
his neighhours will not live in misery, lest 
his tremulous nerves should be for a mo¬ 
ment, discomposed. It is the intcre.st of 
the rich (if they have acquired their riches 
fairly) that a reform should take place, 
and that it should come speediljf too; for, 
ifit should he delayed till imperious events 
produce it, it will, in all probability, Uf 
attended with numerous evils, the whole 
of which might now he avoided. 

(V.nwrngst a great many admirable quaM- 
tics, possessed by the people of Kngland, 
they have some of a dift’erent natiir*', on® . 
of which is, that cred’dity^ that facility to 

• m r 
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be deceived, wliicli exposes them to the 
designs ol rra/t and cunniug. An instance 
of this really disgracofnl to human in. 
tellect, is, the greetUiiess, with which they 
have began to swallow Geouge Rose’s 
bait of saving banks for the poor, while 
he and his sons are actually receiving out 
of the public money more, than would 
maintain all the poor of ten extensive 
parishes! By this trick he is working to 
gain popularity that may assist in . prop¬ 
ping up his declining intliicnci'. lie knows 
very well, that it is the burden of taxes 
that makes paupers; and, while he is 
making pau])crs by the receipt of taxes, 
lie is publishing pamphlets to show how 
the poor may become rich by the saving of 
their own pennies. The impudence, the 
insolence, of these publications arc only 
to be 0 (|iialled by the stupid, the brutal, 
credulity, with which they have been re¬ 
ceived. Blit, those tricks now conic too 
late. All the coaxing of the poor and the 
terrifying of the rich will be of no avail. 
The glass of (he system is nearly run out ; 
and the numerous crowds of selfish cow¬ 
ards, who have lent (heir hands to pro¬ 
long its existence lest (heir tranquility 
should be disturbed, must make haste to 
get under ground, or they will yet have 
the mortification to hear the shouts of 
freemen succeed the silence of slaves. 

I am your frend, 

Wm. ('or.BiriT. 

J’tOPLE OF THE UNITED St.\1 ES OF 
America. 

l.FVrTER VI. 

I'V/st heavy hUnc to the Pitt Sjjiicm .— 
'Squire Jolterhead and George Rose .— 
Loans resolved on.—John JIiill not so 
passive an animal as IaI. Castlereagh 
appears to have thought him.—Mull 
• Tax abandoned.—Nets Era. — Lyming- 
ton Petition,—Important change in fa¬ 
vour of the cause of freedom. — Salaries. 
Regent's Health.—Recorder and Lady 
Wilson.—Scotch petitions for taxes. 


Botley,SOtli March, 1816. 
In No. 8, which, I hops, is, by this 
time safely arrived at New York, I told 
yon that it appeared to me, that the 


persons, who have so muck to do with the 
seats in parliamcnl, were resolved to put 
an eml to the Property Tax. This they 
have now done. On the 18th instant the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer brought for¬ 
ward a proposition for the continuation of 
it in part; and which part, if it had been 
continued, might soon hare been aug- 
mented. The landholders seem to have, 
at last, made up their minds to make 
a stand against the further progress of 
the Pitt System. They seem to have 
perceived, at last, that unless they began 
to resist now, the whole of their estates 
innst pass away from them. ’Squire Jol- 
toi'hcud felt his pocket growing quite 
empty; and he resolved not to give up 
his last shilling. There were 901 Mem¬ 
bers for the Tax, and 938 against the 
Tax. If yon now look back into the 
American part of No. 7, and which, for 
my health’s sake 1 did not publish herCf 
you will see how well I guessed at what 
would take place. 1 beg yon to bear in 
mind (he reasons, which I gave you for 
thinking that (he Tax would be lost. 
Thus, yon will see, that though you will 
not have (he Register ’(ill about six weeks 
after the publication of the London part 
of it, yon will really always be, with 
regald to true infoniiation, even in point 
of time, before-hand with the people here, 
as far, at least, as my means of infor- 
nialion go; bernusc I dare to say to you 
w hat no one dares to say here. 

J sa>,and so will yon .say, that it is 
hardly fair in ’Squire .lollerhead to refuse 
to give up his last shilling.” seeing 
(hat he so often pledged himself to give 
up, not only his last sliilliiig, but the last 
drop of his blood also. But, he now pre- 
teinls, (hat the pledge was only figura¬ 
tive; and he sajs, besides, that ho niider- 
stooil, that all others were to do the same 
that he was to do. But that, at the end 
of all this glorious work, he finds himself 
reduced to poverty, while others (and 
especially those who backed him on) are 
grown amazingly rich ; that they, who 
had nothing at the out-set of (he war, are 
become rich as Lords, while he, who was 
rich at the out-set, is become a beggar, 
or, at least, is brought to the eve of beg- 
gary. 

’Squiru Jolterhead reasons thus with 
Old George Rose. “ George,” says 
he, “ you told me in your pamphlet, 

which you published and rc-published, 
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during the trar, that it was necessary 
“ for me to part with part of my monejf 
“ in order to save the rest, arid in order 
to prevent the French from making me 
“ an athei*.t." “ Well,” says George, 
*iand have you not been saved? Have 
not the Church and our religion been 
“ preserved yes,” says the ’Squire, 

but 1 have lost almost the whole of iny 
“estate, while j/om have been gaining a 
“ fine large estate, f am got to be so 
“ notoriously poor a fellow, that the 
“ people of my village will hardly pull off 
‘‘ their hats to mo, though my anceslors 
“ used to give away a hmvdred hogsheads 
“ of strong beer in a twelve month; 1 
“ am hardly known now in the county, 
“ while you arc become a Right lion. 
“ ourablc Gentleman^ and have Baronets 
“and Lords dancing at your heels.”— 
“ Aye,” replies George, “ but, only think 
“ of the service I have rendered you. 
“ Vouf estate! Why, you would not 
“ have an acre left, if I had not stepped 
“ in anil saved you. The Jacobins would 
“ have had your lands, and Satan would 
“ have h.id your soul.” 

This WHS George’s language. This was 
the way, in which ho urged the people on 
to pay t.ixes. I remember, that, when I 
was in Philadelphia, I used to read 
George’s pamjjhlet with delight; and 
there were a great many Americans, who 
used to read it with delight also. We 
did not then know what was the manner, 
in which George was paying salvage him¬ 
self ; and which manner 1 hsive pretty 
well explained, in this Number, in my 
second Letter to the people of Southamp¬ 
ton, to which Letter [ shall add some 
j\'o/cs for jjuur information. 

’Squire Jolterhead thinks it rather hard, 
that, while he has been paying salvage; 
that is to s.ay, while his estate has been 
passing away from him, George should 
liavB been gaining fin estate. It is not 
quite a new thing to see a great man’s 
estate become the property of his steicard; 
and this is very much the case of Old 
John Bull at this time. Whether any 
steps will be taken to put this matter to 
rights is more than 1 can say. 

The debate ujjon the Property Tax was 
very important. Lord Castlcreagh urged 
the House to agree to it. Without this . 
tsix liu said, “ they vvould plunge the na- i 
“ liou into all the dangers of an imper- j 


“ feet system of finance; that they would 
“ remain stationary in their debts; that 
“ the tax was not an expedient, but was 
“ absolutely necessary to the well-being of 
“ the state; and ]\ccotijuredtho House, and 
“ solemnly intreated'* them not to refiiso 
“ this only means of saving the country.” 
Ft was all in vain. The utmost impa¬ 
tience was discovered, and the proposition 
was rejected as stated before. Nay, it 
was so evident to the Ministers, that the 
lai.ti-owners were determined to make a 
stand in their own defence, that, the next 
night, the Chancellor of the Kxchequer 
come down to the House and affirmed his 
intention to abandon the IVar tux on 
Malt; that is, a tax of ‘2.v. a bushel, 
which, incredible as it may appear to the 
rest of the world, has yielded upwards pf 
‘i millions of pounds, or 8 millions of 
Dollars, a year. The whole of the tax 
upon Malt was 36,v. a quarter (or 8 bush¬ 
els) ; it will now bo'20.y. But, here are 
16?. a quarter lopped off; and, if no tax 
be imposed in lieu of it (and no tax can), 
this is a real saving to me^ for instance, 
of, at least, 31s a month ; or 20 pounds 
a year. 

This is doing something; and, as my 
motto was, before the parliament met, 
“ something must be done.," events have 
already proved it true. Thus, then, the 
system has received a blow ; a body-hloWf 
which, as we, in England (amongst whom 
boxing is a real science) well know', is 
worth a score of black eyes and bloody- 
noscs. These are soon got over ; but, a 
'ood budy-biuw, or, what is called a 
iouhler-np^ makes a man remember it for 
i long while, and he must have muck 
more bottom than I take Castlercagh to 
have, if it does not jrender him very shy 
*or ever after, whenever he sees his an- 
agonist’s eye directed towards the vul¬ 
nerable part. Thus it happened upon 
Mils occasion. The body-blow on tJie 
Property Tax night made Air. Vansit- 
(art hasteti to give in upon the subject of 
the Alalt Tax, seeing that the laiid- 
[jwners had their eye fixed on the old 
point again. 

These are, however, but beginnings. 
There must be more and still heavier blows 
given to the system before this day twelve¬ 
months. Loans have now been resolved 
on ; but loans are a mere expedient to put 
off the evil hour. What must be the con- 
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sequence of horron ing money to pay the 
inleri"'( of money already borrowed, all 
the Will III knows. Under such a s^stesn, 
arhing m'Oicedljf from astute of dish ess, 
who (Tin suppose, that the funds jiill, or, 
fin, long sii|)port any dogrei: of credit ? 
The disiiess has not arisen from any teoi- 
y)o/’«r;y cause. TliC cause, the inability to 
pay, has arisen from a cau'^c that cannot 
be removed, vrilliout again making the 
exchange 30 per cent, against us alt over 
the woild. The distress i.s daily and 
hourly increasing; and, to suppose, that 
the indireit taxes and .issessed and Stamp 
taxes will )icld a>. inueli as they have i 
yielded is, it seems to me, little short of j 
madness. 

Jiiit, the lopping oir of taxes will not 
stop here. I'he assessed taxes on farm¬ 
ing horses ii to be ieduced ; ayi', and 
taken olf too. I'his will scarcely umouiit 
to less than a million u( pounds; and thus 
will about 18 millions of direct taxes have 
been taken oil ; and if, after this, enough 
be collected to pi> the interest of the 
Debt and the demand of the sinking fund 
1 shall be very much snrinixcd, unless the 
guinea and the bush'I of zdicat rise in* 
xalno. As Mr. J i ffeuson ( I bidicve it was) 
said of the American Constitution, the 
Pitt System of I'inaiice “ is now in tlic 
full tide of EI pc I hnent. ’ ’ 

A grand i llort h.is been made on the 
part of the Minisleis to persuade the na- 
ion, that the land-owners have got rid ol 
the income Tax for their uicn sakes, and 
that they care not what load they lejve 
upon the people. I exposed the fallacy of 
this ill No. i) of this volume ; but, still the 
etlbrt has been continued. It has, how ever, 
not been attended with success; and 
C.TstleiTagh, with ail his hardihood, has 
manifestly sunk under the weight of the 
popular voice, joined with that of the, 
laiul-ow iu>rs. lie was vastly bold and dasli- 
iiigat the out-set; talked in the Pitt-sfy le; 
made lulg and rattling periods; ail'ected to 
hold his opponents in contempt; and flung 
out a tirade iiow-and-then against pojiular 
clamour and isinoiance. Faith! he has 
found, that John Pull, though ho will 
Lear a great deal when his hellyis full, is 
not 80 very good humoured when it is 
empty. When John is well off, ho is in- 
solenMowards all the rest of the world ; 
when he is pinched, he is ill-tempered at 
Lome. 1 must, nevertheless, do John the 


justice to say, that he has, upon this occa¬ 
sion, behaved well. 1 do not like to 
flatter him ; and 1 bear him as much-ill 
will as I ran muster up for his envious 
disposition towards foreign nations ; for 
his deadly hatred of freedom upon the 
Continent ; for his hating approved of 
many deeds, wliiih I dare not name ; for 
Ills exultation at the fall of so many brave 
men in France; but, sli'l J must say, that, 
in this season of distrt'ss, he has behaved 
well. The forbearance of landlords and 
parsons towards the farmers ; tliegeneial 
forhearnnee of all creditors; the voliinttny 
a‘'si$tance ; the kindness of neigliboni-. 
towards one another; the unshaken con- 
fidenre which lias been displayed between 
man and man: aP these certainly do John 
Bull agreatdeal ofhouunr,aiid shew,that, 
if he .should happen to piik up a little 
sense during his calamities, he may yet he 
fit for something better tliaii merely work¬ 
ing like a Jack-ass to earn money to pay^ 
Corinan and Ilu'siuii Troops to fight 
against the republicans of Fiance. 

The manner, in which the Ministers 
have sneaked out of the War M.ilt Tax is 
very curious, and clearly discovers iheir 
conviction, that the laiulloids are not to 
be Iriflcil with. They say, that, seeing 
that the/'((./{ had refused to pay the fn- 
eomc I'av, they thought it right, that tliis 
Malt Tax should he given up to the j>oor. 
The shallowness ot all t'lis .‘-et of notions 
has been .shown a huiidred times over. 
But, taking the Ministers upon their own 
ground, how has this been a boon to the 
poor? There is a tax upon beer, beside.s 
the tux iijion Malt. But, this heer tax is 
only ujion beer sold in public houses by 
retail, or sold by breiccis, who sell it out 
^ by the barrel, &c.. There is no t.i\ upon 
I llie^ce/’, brewed in private houses; and, 
as almost the whole of (he f>entteinen and 
fanners brew their own beer, (he beer 
(a.\, according to the notion of the Minis¬ 
ters, and other .shallow politicians, falls 
j eiclusivcly upon the pour. 'I'liercfore, to 
have gi' en a boon to the;>ooc, they should 
have abolidied the beer tax, of which the 
(jieMtlemen, according to (heir iioiion, 
pay no jiart. This only shows the mise¬ 
rable shifts that they resort to in order to 
disguise their defeat, and (he aiiproacl- 
ing dissolution of the .system. The real 
fact is, they saw, that those who had re¬ 
fused the Iiicumo Tax x^ould also refuse 
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this tax; and, therefore, they made this 
miserable excuse for not bringing it for¬ 
ward. 

Then, again, as to the loan to supply 
its place, they said, that, since they mm/ 
have a loatiy they might as tcell have a 
loan for tzeo millions more as not. Very 
true : they “ might as well be hanged for 
a sheep as for a iamh." V'erily this was 
a niott miserable quirk! One would 
have thought, that, having lost one tax, 
which they represented as absolutely ne¬ 
cessary to the safety of the eoitnlry, they 
would, if possible, have gi»eii up no more. 
Two millions of money added to a pcaie 
loan is no (rillc; and that they will find, 
when they come to make that loan. I^ut, 
will the landlords and the |->euple let them 
make loans? Oh, yes! As long as they 
please. I'liey would let them borrow the 
whole, if (hey would ; the whole GO inil- 
liotis : all that is objected to is taxation; 
and this now must and will be diminished. 

To }ou, ill America, it may appear 
strange, (hat we should m.ikesuch a fuss 
about the riTiisal of a tax, seeing that 
(axes are olten pioposed by your Secre¬ 
tary of the 'rrc.isury, and reiused by the 
Congress, williout any anger on either 
side, and without exciting an^ particular 
interest amongst the people, it is widely 
difl'erent here. Hero it is a very cut-aiid- 
dry uil'air in general; and, until now, 
nobody lias, for many }ears, ever expect¬ 
ed to see a lax mui li opposed, much less 
did any one ever suppose that a tax 
would be finally refused. 

This is, therefore, a nets era in our af¬ 
fairs; and, as we always keep running 
051 ill ail) direction, when we arc once 
set going, I am not without hopes, that 
the Minister will, before this session is 
over, find his taxing code very much sim¬ 
plified, and his army of tax-gatherers 
very much reduced. But, we are arrived 
at a new era in another respect. 'I'hose 
sentiments of justice aud humanity, and 
that love of freedom, which have been 
smothered for so many years past by the 
out-cry against Jacobins and Levellers 
and by the dread of revolution and blood¬ 
shed, h.av c never been wliolly extinguished, 
and they now begin to be openly ex¬ 
pressed. Several of the Petitions have 
u.xpressed disapprobation of taxing the 
people of England for the purpose of re¬ 
storing the Bourbons. In that of the 


j town of Lj/mingtonj in Hampshire, were 
the following words: Your petitioneis 
“ were repeatedly assured by His Majes- 
“ t)’s !Sliiiisters, that, on the termination 
“ of the war, ending with Ihi* Peace of 
“ Paris, the Property Tax should not be 
“ renewed; but, in spite of promises, so 
“ urieii made to (he people, that vile and 
“ odious (a\ was again imposed on them, 
“ in their opinion for the base purpose 
“ of re-ettablis' iiig a tyrant on the 
“ throne of Prance, in direct hostility to 

the wishes, so often expressr^, of the 
“ French nation. Your Putitionors caii- 
“ not, therefore^ view the projected rc- 
“ newal of the Property Tax but as a 
“ premium to be paid by this oppressed 
“ nation for the purpose of maintaining 
“ Jjouis l8lh, nicknamed the desired^ 
“ on the throne of France, in up|iositiou 
“to (he wisho.s of the French people, 
“ and by tlie. aid of a foreign army to be 
“ paid by this country.” 

Tlicsc sentiments arc not new to the 
Minds of hundreds of thousands of the 
people of England; but, (he open ex. 
pression of them by any body of men, is 
wholly new. This is, in my view of the 
matter, a gcat] point gained ; a great 
point for France as well as for England ; 
for, it must be quite clear, that, this na¬ 
tion being once sensible, being once 
thoroughly convinced, that its own misery 
has been produced by its intermeddling 
in the ailairs of France, will not be easily 
prevailed upon to inlurincddle a second 
lime, if the French people should again 
rise to assert (heir rights, ft is now fast 
becoming a general opinion, that the war 
ought never to hare been begun by us 
against the Fieucli. The principles and 
objects of that war are now becoming 
clear to all men, in spite of a corrupt) 
press. To reneze delusion will, I hope, 
be impossible. 

Thu truth is, that, as the fruit of Eng- 
lish industry and the valour of JpDnglish- 
men (including, in this appellation, our 
bretliereii of Ireland and Scotland) have 
been the principal cause of the final suc¬ 
cess of what has been insolently termed 

legitimacy^ ” and which, in fact, is 
neither more nor less than the submission 
of nations to the absolute will of an he¬ 
reditary master: the truth is, that if this 
detestable cause lose the support of Eng¬ 
land (and how scandalous it is to think of 
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its having her support!), that cause I 
wholly ruined; and the lefrUi,nates wil 
i(oon find their situation miirh more peri 
lous than ever. 

If we look hack at the history of th 
late wars, we see, that all the legitimate 
were subdued; (hat they wore humhlrc 
in the dust; that they appeared to hav 
no hope left; but, (hat (he persevoranc 
of this country alone, and (he lavishing^ 
lier iniinensc resources, gained time fo 
all the humbled kings; and, in a lucky 
TUoment f<!r them (produced by the vanity 
and ambition of Napoleon), poured forlli 
the means of securing their restoration 
'J'he passions and prejudices of this peo 
pic, worked upon by a crafty and cor 
ruid jn-eS', were arrayed in favour of al 
that tile fool sense of this same petipl 
would liave held iti abhorrence. Thes 
passions and prejudices have now, by (he 
aid of that severe teacher, miseri/, hcct 
made to give way to (he dictates of rea¬ 
son and justice; nr, at least, these latter 
are fast returning to our inituls. And 
therefore, (he legitimates^ if they have 
any sense, will see that (heir only sound 
prop is actually sli]ipii'ig from beneath 
them. 

This is a change singularly favourable 
to (he cause of freedom all over (he world, 
and affords much betler ground for hope 
of (ho final success of (hat cause than any 
that has apiieared fur a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury. The Ministers and their minions 
have taken iiitinitc p.iiiis to keep up Ihc 
glo}jj delusion, and to make (he coutury 
believe, dial it is necessary to its safety, 
that it slionld maintain a high station in 
Eiiiopc. So it is; hilt, the question is, 
in zchat zeny wc ought to do tliot. There 
is no fe.ir but we sh.tll be at the head of 
every thing ; and, one of (he follies of 
Napoleon and of the republican rulers, 
was, to pretend, (hat we were, and must 
be, “ a scr,i‘7td rate pozcci.'” This talk, 
which arose front mere vanity, did much 
of the mischief. Those who made use of 
it knew as little of the resources of 
England as they did of the English cAa- 
ractcr. They appear to hate had no idea, 
that there was no» oiiesiiigln Kriglish Jaco¬ 
bin, who would nut have sold the shirt oti' 
his back to purchase powder and bull, 
rather than have made a peace, in which 
it should have been allowed, that England 
was secondto any nation upon earth. Ves, 


it is very right that England should main¬ 
tain a high suition amongst nations Eut, 
it is not right that she should be at the 
head of a league of legitimates. Her 
natural place is the head of the sons 
of freedom. JShc should stand high; 
always stand high ; but it is not in the 
estimation of Despots, Popes, Jesuits 
and Dominican Monks, that she ought to 
.stand high ; it is not for her people to 
think it glory to have received a conse¬ 
crated banner Iron) his Holiness of Home; 
it is not for (licm (o wish to stand high 
with fandcans and Cossacks. And, all 
this the people now begin pretty clearly 
to understand. 

While this change has been taking 
place in the public mind, as to (axes, some 
very serious iiiquiiici> have been begun as 
to salaries, hic. Insteaii »»•’ rediiting the 
pay of jicrsons in public employ, tlicir 
pay ha.s, in many cases, been actually 
augmented ; and instances have been 
brought forward in (he Secretary to the 
Admiralty and (he Commissioners of 
Excise. One Croker, an Irish Barrister, 
who laboured so hard ill the case of the 
Duke of York, has a salary very nearly 
as large as (hat of your Presiileiil ; and 
each Commissioner of Excise h.i'. nearly 
as many pounds annually as Mr. Monro 
or Mr. Dallas has dollars. 'I’lie falling olV 
ill their rents have, however, made the 
law-makers look into these things ; and, 
before (he session ii over, I expect (o see 
the nails of the Ministers pretty closely 
pared. 

After the war, in (he reign of Queen 
Anne, a most vigilant seureli was made, 
at the Queen’s request, after (he money, 
•ehich individuals had unjustly got from 
the public during the xvar. Soniethiiig of 
he same sort will, 1 hope, take place now. 
It may bo a while before this will come ; 
but, come it will I have no doubt. This 
would not only bn an act of moial jiislice, 
')ut it would ail'ord great relief to (he 
country. 

r ha e, in Number 8, given you an nr- 
lount of the real state qf the Prince 
Regent's health, and in No. 10, 1 have 
n formed you about the prisoners in A’ac- 
tfttc, condemned to death. It is curious 
hat these matters should have been stated 
ly me, and the statements actually on 
heir way to America, before the subjects 
were incutioned in any public way hero. 
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Within R few days, Mr. Bennet has 
made a motion, in the House of Com« 
mons, for a return of all the prisoners in 
Newgate, waiting the decision of the 
Prince as to whether they are to live 
or (in>. It appears that there arc 68 
of them, and that some of them have been 
l^ept in this horrible stale from December 
To this day. Th.' Ministers said, at first, 

I hat, the Prince having a bad fit of the 
they advised him not to come to 
i^onclon from lirightun ; and, that it was 
inconvenient to assemble the law-officers 
at llrightoii to ndrisu him as to whom 
be ought to pardon. Loiin Milton 
having c\pressed iiis indignation at such 
an excuse, and another Member haring 
shown, that no ofliccr c.xcei)t the Lord 
Chancellor was wanted on such occasions, 
beiides the Recorder of Jjondon; and the 
thing having roused the public a great 
deal, the Ministers now say, that tin 
Prince never heard of the state of tin 
prisoners, 'till he read an aa mint of it in 
the debates! And, they say, that he is 
now better; that his f^ont is gone; that 
the feebleness in his fivt, occnsioiietl by 
the said gout, is nearly removed ; and 
that he is going up to London forthwith. 
Fur more tli:iii three mon|hs we have 
been told (by the news-papers) that he 
was just about to remove ; but now, 1 
suppose, i.otidon will uiicc more have the 
honour to possess him. 

It was pity, that the Ministers should 
have thought it advisoahle to keep the 
Recorder from his Royal ilighiiess's pre¬ 
sence on account of this gout. Many 
Councils have been held ; the parliament 
has been opened by a commission signed 
by the Prince; the .Marriage of his 
Daughter has hem settled, and a Mes¬ 
sage, signed by him, has been sent to Par¬ 
liament on (he subject. Jt is pity (doiit 
you think it is?), that the poor wretches 
in Newgate should never have been men¬ 
tioned to the Prince, and that he should 
Arst hear of their situation through the 
common news-papers! 

A very curious incident has happened 
(if what the news-papers say be true) 
as to audiences given by the Prince. But 
let me, while 1 think of it, state, that the 
corrupt part of the press ha-s been almost 
daily telling the public of audiences given 
by the Prince, and of “ select parties'* at 
the Brighton Pavillion. What I am now 


about to state is, however, curious in the 
extreme. Sir Robert Wieso^m’s Lady has 
coinc over from Paris to obtain an au-, 
(lienee of the Prince in behalf of her hus¬ 
band. It was, some weeks ago, announ¬ 
ced in the news-papers, that her Ladyship 
was gone down to Brighton for this pur¬ 
pose ; and, it has since been very oilen- 
tatiuusly stated, that she has had an audi¬ 
ence of the Rolf at Personage. 1 suppose 
this fact may be true; but, 1 am very 
sine tlmt the Ministerial news-papers 
statu a falsehood, when they sa^, that 
“ Lady Wilson sazo the Princefor 
thousands are able to swear, and 1 for 
one, that l^ady Wilson, though a most 
beautiful and amiable woman, ISSTONK 
BLIND! 

Now, be it observed, that Lady Wil¬ 
son’s business was to iiitreat in behalf of a 
prisoner. She went to the Prince to re¬ 
lieve the anxiety of herself, her husband, 
and children. Far be it from mu to 
insinuate, (hat it was not just and laii- 
diblc to pay immediate attention to her : 
and 1 most sincerely hope, that the legiti- 
miites' will not dare toucli a hair of the 
head of Sir Robert Wilson or of his gal¬ 
lant associates ; but, it ought to be borne 
in iniiid, that the unhappy men, in the 
condemned cells in Newgate, have fathers 
and mothers and wives and children; and 
that theic have their anxieties as well 
as other people. The mother of the 
Drum-boy, who was executed in I8l2, 
actually dropped down dead when the 
fate ot her son was announced to her. 
There are, (irobably, not less than 500 
persons connected with the condemned 
prisoners. And is it nothing to relieve 
500 anxious minds and aching hearts ? 

What indignation has been felt for 
half a century at the answer given to those 
who were gasping for breath in thq Black- 
Ilolc of Calcutta! The Commander 
“ was asleepvaAno one dared azeakehim !’* 
'J'he Prince had the gout, and the Minis¬ 
ters did not think it right to report to 
him, that many unhappy prisoners were 
waiting in anxious siispence to know 
his pleasure as to their life or .leath ! 

An attempt has been made to raise a 
Ustise-of-Brunszskk cry in coiisequcncQ 
of some words uttered by Mr. Rrougham 
a few nights ago. But, all that 1 shall 
do, with regard to this matter, is to in-, 
sert below the passage of Mr. Brougham’s 
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spm-h liprc alliuleil to, and the remarks, 
wliirli l»\ Casili-reaftli and others, have, as 
the iii'H -i>''peis «<ll us, bivii made on it. 

Tin* . V of l*erth and several other 
paifso have peiitiooed,/or the 

ihe I non t‘ 'I'ax. As to Perth, at the 
head o wh’uh apjnMr.s to have been the 
l) i\c i>l jllliot, tlieie is little niatler of 
surprise. Ilis (Iraee rereive.sa larj;e sum 
out of liie taxes iiniiiially ; <111(1, he is too 
ju t <111(1 reasoiiab'e a man to o.xpect the 
Alinisicrs ti> pay him out of their oun 
pti kci'-, lie is a considerate man, and 
knows th it fi r the government to p<iy a 
gnni, <lie ifiiverrunent must have money 
to a) ttiih. “so does (ieorge Kose ; and, 
thei.'lore, tlie roiuliict of both, upon this 
occ.i.sio-i, li.is been j) rlectly con.si.steiit ; 
rniich more so tliaii liial of those |)crson.s 
who are for large est,ihlishmenl.s and high I 
sahiries, to-day, and for low taxes to- i 
iiioriow. But', as so many of Ihe people I 
of Seotl'iid lijte petitioned for the Jn- j 
come 'l ax, it may not be amiss to see 
what proportion of it Scotluiid has been 
pajfiug For the last year 

Fnglund paid ^ 13 ,U 16,011 

Seoilund paid (,‘255,62 1 

Now, it is very certain, either that Scot¬ 
land is n very insignificant country, or, that 
it does not pay its due share of the taxes. 

hen we c(»nsii!er, besides, the very' large 
share of and pcnsiuur, ciijoyed by 

the .S< ot.s; when xv e consido , that, for 
iiianv >p.ir<, very large sums of money 
ii.ive been puidh^ I'l/iglanU to lu/ike roads, 
i/ri.i^fs, and canals in Scotland, while 
such niuiertakings, in Kngiand, are carried 
on by utcitns, one wonders how 

Julio Bull can have been .such an egregi¬ 
ous ass ns to seem to acknovvh'dgo, that 
the people of Scotland arc more industri- 
oay than he is, and even that their country 
is a ^'ler countri)! To read the writings, 
puhlished in that scat of all that is im¬ 
pudent, mean, con npt, and persecuting, 
lOdiiiburgh, one would imagine, that there 
was iieither morality, learning, courage, 
industry, nor vie.ilth in any other part of 
the kingdom Ihuu Scotland, it is a fact, 
which 1 have before stated in detail, ainl 
from olRcial documents, that England, 
and Ireland too, liave. been, for many 
years, paying large sums in taxes to make 
canals, &c. in order to prevent people , 
from emigrating from Scotland. These i 
sums have been granted upon this very 


ground, ejcpressljf slated in the reports on 
which the grants have been founded. To 
say nothing, at present, of the folltj of 
this, what do yon Americans think of its 
justice? W'lmt slioidd you think of grant¬ 
ing the money of the (fnion to make 
canals in C'inneciicut to tind the people 
('tn()loy ineiit and to prevent them from 
migrating to Indiana? 

LJnderaiiy circumslance.s, atall limesand 
si'asons, this partiality to Scullund is as'ih- 
jecl of just eoinpluint; but, the facts merit 
pointed notice, when we sec a consider¬ 
able p irt of that country petitioning/c^r a 
tax. which lias been so loudly condemned 
ill England. I have often acknowledged 
the great merits of Scolehmcn; but, 1 
will never allow them to have atl the 
merit that exists in the world ; and, as to 
politics they are in genera! worthy of 
any thing but irnitufion. The truth is, 
that tlic people of iscotland are held in 
a stale of vassalage unknown in England. 
The rod of authority reachc^s, in that 
country, to the very school-ma'-ters. 
“ Education,” indeed! (!od forbid that I 
should ever see the people of England en¬ 
joying the benefit of such education ! An 
education that is veiy well calculated to 
make clover .sy-cophaiits and excisemen ; 
but which is good for iiotliiiig el-.e. 
There arc many .soniui and zealous poli- 
tieiaiis in .Scotland.; but, I have never 
met with one of hem, who did not most, 
bitterly complaint of the general servility 
of Ilis eouiitry'. 

1 will now return to the Duke of 
Athol, and will speak of his alfair with 
perfect freedom; but, 1 will not do it on 
this side of the Atlantic \ 

Wirt. CoBBETI. 


« HOUSE OF BRUN.S\VICK.” 

The out-cry which has been made, es- 
peciallv in the Courier news-paper, about 
what has been called an attack upon this 
House, merits, at this time, particular at¬ 
tention. Because, a similar out-cry was 
set up in 1809, when the Duke of fork’s 
affair was brought forward by M.ft. VV.4R- 
OLE. I will, therefore, here insert (he De¬ 
bate, in which, as is pretended, the attack 
was made. 
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“ Mr. Buouciiam. — If the' House 
“ should agree, as he hoped they would, 
to (he motion which an Hon. Member 
“ had so properly made, they would uc- 
“ (juire (he lusting gratitude of (he couu- 
“ try. 'riiey would for ever deter all 
“ Tnaii in authority from squandering 
“ the public money. They would shew 
“ (hat no Court fiiyour could avail any 
“ person a penny, much less avail him 
1000/. a-year:—[Hear, hear, hear!] 
“ And that (o entitle any one to public 
“ remuneration, ho must be actively serv- 
ing the public, and not be th.^ indolent 
“ holder of an oflicc kept in existence for 
the sole purpose of continuing to him its 
“salary, [lleai*, hear', hear!] lie re- 
“ peated, that if the House consented to 
“ the motion of the Hon. Member, who 
“ deserved so well of the public by his 
“ having given Pai'liament an opportunity 
to pronounce on this question, they 
“ would be indeed entitled to the coii- 
firmed gratitude of the country. They 
“ would prove that it was too late to 
allow a system of blind and proHigate 
“ expenditure of (ho public money, found- 
“ ed, not on the public exigency, but on 
“ Court favoritism alone, to continue for a 
“ single hour. [Hear, hear, hear !] He 
“ would liawe those who had access to 
‘‘ persons in high stations remember what 
hud taken place in former da>s. It was 
not by squandering one sum, it was not 
“ by the commission of one prolligatc act, 
it was by the geneial determination not 
“to regard (hat universal voice from one 
end of (he Island to the other, which 
“ loudly cried for retrenchment in the 
smallest as well as in the greatest of the 
“ national pxpepces—it was the turning of 
‘‘ a deaf car to that awful voice of the 
“ people, which proclaimed ‘ there is no 
“ ‘ surh thing in Kngland at present as a 
‘ tritliiig or an inconsiderable exlrava* 
“ ‘ gance'—this was the conduct (hat 
threatened the most fatal consequences. 
“ [Hear, hear, hear!] Much better 
“ would it be to listen to that solemn 
<'■ voice than to build monuments to the 
“ descendants of the victims of legitimacy. 
“ [Hear, hear, hear !] Much belter 
“ would it be, instead of doing honour to 
“that famil}’, to profit by its example; 
“ [hear, hear, hear!] to recollect, that 
“ by thwarting (he prejudices, opposing 
“ the wishes, and pressing on the sore 


“ places of the nation, they were at length 
“ ousted from its throne. [Hear, hear, 
‘‘ hear 1 ] And yet their conduct was com- 
“ paratively harmless and innocent. They 
“ were in a great inei^sure betrayed by the 
“ tenderness of their'(consciences, by the 
“ nicety of their religib^ scruples. Far 
“ otherwise must those I>ie estimated who 
“ entertain no scruples of religion, who 
“ experienced no tenderness of conscience; 
“ wlio, in utter disregard of the feelings 
“ of an oppressed and insulted nation, 
“ proreeded from one wasteful expendi- 
“ ture to another; who decorated and 
“ crowded (heir houses with (he splended 
“ results of (heir extravagance; who as- 
sociated with tli;: most protligate of 
“ human beings ; who, when the jails 
“ were filled with wretches, could not 
“ suspend for a inomont their thoughtless 
“ amusements, to end (he sad suspense 
“ between life and death ;*who, alone, or 
“ surrounded only by an establishment of 
“ jiierceiiaries, and unable to tiusl to the 
“ atlachment of the nation for (heir secu- 
“ rity, yet desired the House of Cumnioiu 
“ to enable them to lavish on their favour-' 
Ites the money wrung from the pettpio 
“^of Mngland. [Hear, hear, liearij 
“ Mr. W. PoLi: thought that if any 
“ Gentlemen on one side of the House 
“ said that he had no respect whatever 
‘‘ for Gciitlemeti on the otlier side, no 
“ great disposition to candour could be 
“ expected from that Gentlemen. But the 
dis]msi(ioii and pi incij)lcs of the J.t arned 
“Gentlemen to whom he alluili d could 
“ not, ho presumed, be doubted, after 
“ what had fallen fiom him that night, 
“ not merely relative to his Noble Fricud 
“ (Lord Castlercagb), but with rc-<pect to 
“ his insinuations regarding the illustrious 
“ Personage who at present presided over 
“ the govertimcnt of the country. [Hear, 
hear! on the Ministerial Benches.] For 
“ that Learned Gentlemen, whose words 
“ he had taken down, thought proper to 
“ observe, that ‘ the conduct of (he House 
“ ‘ of Stuart was somewhat excuseahle, 
“ ‘ becau e it was the result of religious 
‘ scruples and some tenderness of con- 
“ ‘ science, but that recent conduct pro- 
“ ‘ cceded from those who had no scruples 
“ ‘ or tenderness of conscience w hatever.’ 
“ Such were the insinuations which, in his 
“ (Mr. Pole’s) mind were utterly incx- 
“ cusable, and left no doubt of the Lrarn< 
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“ ed Gentleman’s meaning. [Hear, hear, 
** hear!] 

“ Mil. BiiouGUAM (i:ho had been out) 
«beijged to know whether what had 
“ reached him with regard to some words, 
<< in allusion to his speech, which had 
fallen from the Right Honourable Geii- 
tlemaii who spoke last, \ias correct ? 
“ He (Mr. IJ.) regretted that he had not 
** bciMi in his place when those words Avere 
“ used; but if he had been correetl}' in- 
formed, and he was certain that he had 
“ not been wilfully misinformed, that 
Right Honourable Gentleman had said, 
“ that he (Mr. li.) from principles which 
he had developed in the course of the 
‘‘ evening, held a hostile and unfriendly 
‘‘ feeling towards the illustrious House of 
liriJiisAvick. [Cries of No, No!J He 
**(AIr. B) thought such a charge no tri- 
“ing one against any public man, and 
‘‘however humble he might be in public 
“ estimation, one which he should not 
“ submit to. He should sit down and wait 
“ to hear the explanation of the Right 
“ Honourable Member. 

“ Mil. Wei.i.esi,ey Pole replied, that 
“ what he had said was still in the recol- 
“ lection of the House, and he was certain 
“ they would agree in saying, that he had 
“ not used any words in the sense in which 
“ the Honourable and Learned Member 
“ (Mr. Brougham) had just stated. 

“ Mn. Biiouoiiam observed, that he 
“ was then to understand, that the Right 
“ Honourable Member did not only not 
‘‘ use the words alluded to, but had made 
no allusion as to the unmasking of his 
“ (Mr. B.’.s) principles. 

“ M. Wellesley Pole repeated, that 
“ what he had said was in the recollection 
“ of the House. lie had merely observed, 
that from what he had heard from the 
“ Honourable amd Learned Gentleman, 

« and from the principles which he had 
“ developed in the course of his speech, 

<< ho was satisfied at his not agreeing with 
“ the measures of his Noble priend (Lord 
Castloreagh), and he had expressed a 
“ hope, that those measures should con- 
“ tinue to be such as should not meet 
« with that Honourable and Learned 
<‘Member's approbation, but in saving 
thus much, he had not meant to accuse 
the Honourable and Learned Member 
“ of any hostility to the House of Bruiis- 
“ wick. 
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“ Mr. Biioucham rose amidst load 
“ cries of “ Question,” and observed that 
“ he did not wish to delay the House uii- 
“ necessarily; but the charge which had 
“ been made, though perhaps of no conse- 
“ queiice to (fenticmen on the other side, 
“ was one of importance to him. It was 
“ also, in one sense, of consequence to the 
“ House; for he conceived tliat if such 
“ words had been used as those on which 
“ he had remarked, it was the bounden 
“ duty of the House to exert its authority 
“ as on similar occasions, and to aiiimnd- 
“ vert strongly on them. [Cries of Spoke, 
“ spoke! C)rder, order!j 'I'hosc words 
“ had been denied, and ail he should say 
“ further on them was, that he tens us sin^ 
“ cere and as zcann in his attachment to 
“ the House of lirunswuk as the Right 
“ Honourable Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
“ W. Pole) or any of his colleagues, 
“ though he had taken a ditferent method 
“of.shewing his attachment, by wishing 
“ them better advisers. [Hear, hear! 

“ and loud crie.s of Question, question !] 
“ Mr. Bankes, in adverting to what 
“ had fallen from the last Speaker, ex- 
“ pressed his regret at some passages 
“ which it contained, passages which he 
“ himself had doubted at the moment 
“ whether he was not bound to aiiimud- 
“ vert on, and to call for explanation of 
“ their meaning [Hear, hear, hear! from 
“ the Treasury Benches.] Those words 
“ to which he alluded had given him 
“ much pain, because he felt great respect 
for the Hoiiourahle and Learned Gen- 
“ tieman who used them, and who he be- 
“ lieved was not aw^rc of their import at 
“ the time. 

The Courier, however, not content with 
Mr. BnouniiAM’s clear and full deolara- 
tion of his “ sincere and zoarm attaclr- 
“ meiit to the House of Brunswick nut 
being able to forgive him for his descrip¬ 
tion of ail imaginary character, falls upon 
the Learned Gentleman in the following 
effusion of loyal zeal. 

“ That Mr. Bkouciiam could have ut- 
“ tered so atrocious a libels or that the 
“ Commons of England could have per- 
“ mitted it to be uttered, is impossible. 

“ The thin shelter thrown up by hypothc- 
“ sis and reference, still leaves the mean- 
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ing so palpable and direct, that no Jury 
“ could fail to pronounce the Sovereign of 
“ Kiiglaiid to be the |)arty alluded to. 
“ He lias lately ordered a monument to 
“ be erected to the last of the Stuarts, to 
“ whom his father humanely allowed a 
yearly sum to render his declining years 
“ comfortable. Their example is held 
“ out as a warning to him. They were 
“ dethroned, one of thorn beheaded, for 
conduct harmless, nay innocent, com- 
“ pared with that of the 11kui:nt, who 
has neither religious scruples, nor ten- 
“ derness of conscience: who oppresses 
and insults tlie nation ; who wastes the 
public money in extravagance, associ- 
ates with the most profligate of human 
“ beings, and cannot suspend his amuse- 
ments far a moment to end the sad sus* 
pciise between life and death of wretches 
crowding our jails (alluding to the de- 
“ lay of the Recorder’s Report.) lA!t 
“ ail)' man read the passage and doubt if 
“ be can that the Rea ext is meant. 
The man would bo laughed at who 
“ should start a doubt on the subject in a 
“ private company. The libel is not so 
much on the public conduct of the Chief 
Magistrate as upon the private conduct 
of the man. He has neither conscience 
nor religion ! His companions arc the 
“ most profligate of human beings! So 
“ coarse and detestable an attack upon 
“ the Sovereign never was made in Rar- 
“ liament or out of it before; upon a So- 
“ vcreigii) ioOj tcho has conducted this 
“ country to the highest pitch of glory 
‘‘ and o/’porecr y-—upon a Sovereign con~ 
fined to a sick bed! —It is most brutal. 
Can the Commons pass over in silence, 
in consequence of a subterfuge, that 
“ which a Jury could not fail of pro- 
“ nouncing a treasonable libel? And 
‘‘ will they still go to the foot of the 
Throne declaring shey are the faithful 
Commons of the Crown.?—The vague, 
the wanton, the general nature of the 
‘‘ charges, admit of no refutation- It 
“ would be to countenance the slander to 
attempt to answer. In imputing this 
foul calumny to Mr. Brouuiiam there 
‘‘ is a peculiar malice. He has been the 
‘‘ ofRcial adviser of the wife, and, it is 
said, he pretcuds to give counsel to the 
daughter. He is, too, (he Leader of the 
Opposition in the House of Commons, 
of that Opposition which aims at be- 
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“ coming the servants of the Sovereign 
“ whom he is said to have represented as 
a monster! If such outrages pass with 
“ impunity, there is an end of the Con- 
stitution. If the Sovereign may be 
stigmatized as the veriest wretch on the 
“ face of the land, away with all respect 
for ‘‘ hired Magistrates, Parliaments, 
“ and kings”—“ No Magistrates”—“No 
“ Taxes”—“ The People”—The Mob— 
“ confusion for ever! 

“ Dut when the House of Commons 
“ meet, it will, no doubt, rescue itself 
“ from the suspicion of having sufiered so 
“ abominable an attack to be made upon 
“ the Sovereign, whose character and per- 
“ son are by the Constitution held sacred. 
“ As for “ the most profligate of Iiumau 
“ beings,” whom the Regent makes his 
“ associates, (hoy will of course look after 
“ their own character. Jf Mr. Brougham 
“ had used the language so falsely impu> 
“ (cd to him, they would look to him for 
a disavowal of it. Nay, they would 
“ insist upon his acknowledging that the 
“ private associates of the Regent are fit 
“ company for any Gentleman. If they 
“ did not, they would pronounce their 
“ own exclusion from society.” 

That the closing part of this etTusion of 
loyalty is intended to rouse up some per¬ 
sons to shoot Mr. Brougham, or to cut 
his throat, there can be no doubt, but it 
will not answer its end; for, cither there 
arc no persons answering to the descrip¬ 
tions of Mr. Brougham, or, if there are 
any such persons, fighting is the last 
mode of obtaining vengeance that they 
will resort to. I have a particular dislike 
to these Jlouse of Brnnsicick out-cries. 
They always indicate a bad cause. And, 
ndeed, as Mr. Brougham has since ob¬ 
served, and, as 1 observed about ten years 
'tgOf 1 do not see how a roan is to refrain 
from making pretty free with the per¬ 
sonal conduct and character of any one, 
whose personal conduct and character 
arc brought forwards as grounds for the 
confideuce, or the proceedings, of the 
House. If, for instance, the House were 
asked to grant a sum of money to a king^ 
on the ground of the king being a very 
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frugal tnaoagcr of money, would it be im¬ 
proper to inquire into the facts, upon 
irhich the proposition rested r In short, it 
clearly appears to me, that, if it be im- 
proper to censure^ it is equally iinpruper 
to praise^ the king'in the speeches in par¬ 
liament. To admit the contrary of this 
wopld be to make it a rule, that Members 
of parliament are never to open their lips 
about the king, or his family, except in 
the way of praise; than which nothing 
could more completely stamp them with 
the character of parasites. The author 
and printer of the Examimkr news-paper 
(two brothers) were put into separate 
jails for two years, and wore loaded 
with heavy fines, for publishing what 
was deemed a libel on the IViiicc 
Regent. But, this publication was pro- 
Toked by the Mortiing Post, which had 
put forth a string of most fulsome fals- 
hoods in the way of eulogy on the Trince. 
Now, what was to be done in this case? 
Was the eulogy to pass uncontradictod ? 
Was it to go forth as tin? public voice ? 
Yet, if to contradict it was to he guilty of 
a libel, forth it must go in that light. 
But, in Parliament, things arc not come 
to this pass. There assertions of any sort 
may be met with contradictions; and, 
therefore, in order to avoid all contests, 
with regard to the king and his family, 
the best way is for the Ministers to make 
no assertions, relative to their character 
and conduct. Praises of this kind should 
be left wholly to that part of the press, 
which is disposed to deal in them ; for 
here, after the example of the Examiner, 
there is no fear of contradiction or cri¬ 
ticism.— The truth is, however, that, 
amongst other changes for the better, 
dawning upon us in consequence of our 
enlightening miseries, the fulsome and sla¬ 
vish language with regard to the king and 
his family is fast going out of fashion. 

“ THE Sovereign—the FOOT of the 
throne—laying addresses, S(c. at JJis 
“ Majesty's FBE'P —the best of kings — 
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“ the father of his people —a devoted peo- 
pic—the Monarch, —&c. &c.” Which 
are only of about 25 years standing, and 
which are unworthy of an English king 
and the English people, are not now ever¬ 
lastingly upon the tongues of even the 
servile crew' that, at one time, deemed 
to know tjie use of hardly any other 
words. 'J'he apparent success of the le¬ 
gitimates has had an elTect, in England, 
precisely the opposite of what most people 
expected. 


Weights a.no Mkaiures. 

A Bill is now' in progress through the 
House of Commons, the object of whicb 
is to establish an uniformity of Weights 
and Measures throughout England and 
■Scotland, and it will no doubt receive that 
mature ihdiberation which its great im¬ 
portance demands. 

The principle object of this Bill is to 
abolish all Mie {iresrnt measures of capa- 
ity, that is, all liquid and dry measures, 
and to adopt one uniform measure through¬ 
out the realm in their stead, which is to 
')e ascertained by weight instead of gaug- 
iig as heielofore; thus the weight of 
lOlb. avoirdupoise of pure water, at the 
emperature of 56j degrees, is to be the 
new gallon, and all its divisions and mul¬ 
tiples to be in proportion. 

This gallon has been found to contain 
275,181 cubic inclics, which is nearly 20 
per cent, more that our Wine gallon, 3 
per cent, more than the corn or Winches¬ 
ter gallon, and about 2 per cent, less than 
the ale gallon. 

No alteration is to take place in our 
weights or long measure; for the latter the 
present Parliamentary yard is retained, 
w hich is to be corrected, if ever necessary, 
by the length of a pendulum vibrating 
seconds of mean time in the latitude of 
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London. The standard weight is to be 
the pound Avoirdupois, which is to be 
occasionally adjusted by measures of pure 
water of the aforesaid temperature, being 
equal in weight to ‘27 cubic inches, and 
six hundred and forty eight thousand parts 
of a cubic inch of said water, ft sliould 
be observed that the troy pound has been 
hitherto the standard by which other 
weights have been adjusted, and it was re¬ 
commended to be continued so by the 
Committee of w'eights and measures ap¬ 
pointed by the House of Commons, in 
1758 for the following important reasons, 
“ Because it is the weight best known 
to our Laws, and that which has been 
longest in use; that by which our Coins 
are weighed, and which is best known to 
the rest of the world; that to which our 
learned countrymen have referred in com¬ 
paring ancient and modern weights; and 
that which has been divided into the 
smallest proportions of parts .’'—See 
Kelly's Cambist^ Vol. I. p. 15. 

The reason given for adopting (he 
Avoirdupois, instead of the Troy Stand¬ 
ard, is not noticed in the bill; but in thu 
report of the committee, printed last year, 
it is stated to be, because a cube foot of 
pure water, of the above temperature 
weighs 1000 ounces Avoirdupois. This 
weight however as well as that of the gal¬ 
lon might be with equal, perhaps with 
superior accuracy, expressed and recorded 
ill troy giains. 

This new system is to commence on the 
Slth June, 1816. All bargains, sales, 
and contracts made in Great Britain roust 
be effected according to the above stand¬ 
ards, under the penalty of forfeiture, that 


is of making ual| and void all bargains of 
articles measured with a different >lai)d- 
ord. Severe penalties aie likewiv an¬ 
nexed lo other inisdeiueaiiouis reiain g to 
this new'system; but it is probable that 
this bill will undergo many changes and 
modifications before it is finally eairied 
into a law, and it may tlieiefon' b<- pre- 
r iture to enter minnlely into pniticnlars. 

It may be. observed that a unifoimity in 
weights and measures has been cousider- 
od of the greatest imporlaiice in all tom- 
incrcial countries, and yet in no i irge 
nation has it been ever fully established, 
except in France; and though this uni¬ 
formity was enforced by the strong power 
of an aibitrary government, it required 
many years to carry it into general effect, 
nor is it yet fully established. Hence it 
may be inferred that one year, as allowed 
in the proposed bill, will not afford suffi¬ 
cient time for preparation; and as we 
have no experience of so important a 
change, we cannot form any accurate esti¬ 
mate of the great trouble, expense, confu¬ 
sion and litigation which must inevitably 
occur during the period of alteration. Not 
only in our Excise Customs, Shops, funs, 
and Public Houses, Ac. but almost in 
every private house throughout the king¬ 
dom must changes be made; every pewter 
pot must be melted, every measure altered, 
and therefore the bill will require not 
only great considerations in its plans and 
provisions, but likewise much indulgence 
in its execution, particularly in the early 
stages of its adoption. Nor will the 
change of vessels or measures be the only 
object of discontent and suspicion, but an 
altcraliou in prices must likewise follow,, 
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which will -open a door t» erery kind of 
fraud and imposition. 

Upon a question of such vast import¬ 
ance it is natural to think of other plans, 
or theories, for effecting a measure which, 
though prodnatire of much temporary in- 
conreniehce, may ultimately lead to per¬ 
manent advantage. The trouble and ex¬ 
pence would certainly be very considera¬ 
bly diminished if our present wine gallon 
had been adopted as the standard, and its 
weight could be ascertained with as much 
accuracy as the new standard gallon ; nor 
does the advantage of a round number 
seem at all to equal the convenience of 
adopting some vessel already established, 
and making all the rest conform to it. 
The question will likewise very naturally 
occur, if a great change is about to take 
place, why not adopt the decimal system 
and standard as recently established in 
France, and which is universally allowed 
to be the most simple and convenient sys¬ 
tem ever devised. The mercantile world 
would find great advantage in such an 
assimilation, as it.must greatly facilitate 
the commercial operations between the 
two countries, and other nations would 
probably follow an example so worthy of 
universal adoption. The decimal system 
would likewise greally simplify our mint 
regulations, if any change in the standard 


of our coins shoulii deemed advisealilc 
and a corresponding chan^ might be easiliC 
made in their weight. 

This question which is of such immense 
magnitude does not appear to have yet ex¬ 
cited that attention or inquiry which ils 
importance demands. If it be good for 
' England and Scotland, w'hy not extend it 
to Ireland, which is so intimately con¬ 
nected in commercial as well as political 
intercourse, all other British colonies too 
should be included. 

Thus, it appears in every view, partial 
and defective, and calculated only to in¬ 
crease the confusion and fraud which it 
proposes to remedy. 

The history of weights .md measures 
sufficiently shows the great difficulty of 
undertaking to equalize them, or even to 
alter any usage that custom has established, 
for the regulation of property. It is well 
known that more than thirty acts of parli¬ 
ament have passed to enforce a uniformity 
of Corn measures, and ail without effect. 
Hence it is that much time and alterations 
have been bestowed on the subject in 
every Age by learned individuals, societies, 
and Parliaments, but hitherto their plans 
hare proved abortive, and their attempts 
impracticable. 

A. B. 
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America. 

LETTER VIL 

John Bull dangcrouflj/ ill.—Ills disorder 
described. — Consultation of Physi¬ 
cians.—Their divers opinions as to the 
causes of the disordevy and as to the 
most proper remedies. — S^h^fness of the 
Physicians - in giving their prescrip¬ 
tions.—The probable termination of the 
disorder. 

Pntlnj, nth April, 1R16. 

In Spite of all yourOiif^er ayainst .Tohn 
Bull on accoimt of tlie prhctwling-j of 
Gapl. Henry in peace, and on accninit of 
those of the Cochranes and Cockhuins 
and Ro«ses in -irar, as detailed in the 
memorable “ Exposition” of Febi'iiary 
1815, I cannot help h'oping, a'ul, indeed, 
belicTing, ’ that you still have a sort of 
sneaking'kindness towards the Old (Jen- 
tlemaii; and that, having before heard of 
his illness, you M ill be anxious to know 
how he is now, what is the nature? of hii 
complaini, and what hopes l^is medical j 
friends have of his recovery. But, be¬ 
fore I proceed to give you information as 
to these matters, I cannot refrain from 
observing, how the Cossack Priests and 
Governor Strong and John’s friends at 
Hertford and Essex and Mr. Coodlon 
Harper and Judge Martin and Mr. Otis 
and Mr. Timothy Pickering and my old 
friend the talking and wise Mr. John 
Randolph’ of V^irginia; I cannot hi-lp 
observing how these worthy personages, 
together with all the whole body of the 
New England Noblesse^^ Grand Crosses, 


Commanders and all, must have been 
astounded, when they first beard John’s 
illness announced through the Speeches 
ill his own parliament. They had, indeed, 
heard me predict his illneb".; but they, I" 
dare say, like their fellow loyalists on 
this.8i|^e of the water, compared my pre> 
dictions- to the croaking of a raven, or 
the bowling of a dog, or the screeching 
of an owl. They have, nevertheless, come 
out true, at last; and, as it is certain, that 
I Old John is in a very dangerous way, his 
friends must be anxious, not only to hear 
how he is at ])rescnt, but what are the 
hopes of his recovery. I shall, there¬ 
fore, give tlu'm and you an account of a 
recent consultation of his physicians, 
stating the opinions of each of them ns 
to the trtwe of his illness and also as to 
the remedy to be applied. 

The disorder of this Country, or, to 
drop figure, t:i« distress which prevail,'*, 
has been before described to you* It is 
uf a most extensive nature. It has 
plunged more than one half of tho nation 
into derp suffering. But, of the nature 
of the distress wc have already seen 
enough in former Numbers; though we 
! nmst listen to a little more upon the snb- 
! jeet by and by. 

The dcbale, or, rather consultation, 
wliioh took place in St. Stephen’s Ch.ipel 
on the. 28th of March deserves par^ituhiT * 
a'lteiMion, You were before informed, 
that Mr. VYestekn (a Member for the 
County of Essex) had bvonght foinvard a 
list of rcsointioaa Mjpon the distresses of 
the Country. These Resolutions, toge¬ 
ther M’ith my comments on tht-m, you will 
find ill No. 12 of this V'’olumc; that is to , 
say, under date of 23d of March. On the 

2Sih the House went into a Committee on 
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these resolutions. Here it was that the 
Members gave their opinions, relative to 
the cause of the complaint and to the 
remedy proper to be applied. 1 am now 
about, in the first place, to give you a 
brief analysis of what each speaker said ; 
then, I shall endeavour to show yon what 
the points of difference, in their opinions, 
are, as to cause and as to remedi/; and, as 
1 go along, I shall throw into Notes, an 
account of the character of each speaker; 
for, as 1 mean to make you all well ac¬ 
quainted with what is doing here, And of 
the real state of things, you ought to 
know the actors. I shall, therefore, in 
the form of Notes, give you an account 
of the character, state of life, scat, &c. of 
every man, to whose words I refer. 

Mr. Ltttleton (Sec Note A) opened 
the discussion, by observing, that a peti¬ 
tion, on the subject, had been presented 
from theCounty of Worcester, complain¬ 
ing of extravagance in the public expendi¬ 
ture; calling for occonomy ; disiipproving 
of expending, in such a time as this, largo 
sums upon public buildings and in the 
purchase of works of art, praying fur 
tho abolition of sinecures, and for a check 
on the Civil List expencus; and, finally, 
deprecating all interference in the policy 
of other kingdoms —This is quite new 
language altogether ; but, the last senti¬ 
ment is invaluable as coming from a meet¬ 
ing of the whole county of Worcester, 
Nobles, Clergy, and all, who, as you will 
perceive, now express the very senti¬ 
ments, which the Jacobins expressed, in 
1793! In the petition of Wiltshire the 
same sentiments are contained (See No. 
ISthisVol.); in that of'Somersetshire, 
Middlesex, and the City of London these 
sentiments are echoed and re-cchoed; 
hot, in that of Somersetshire there is a 
prayer, that our shame may not be per¬ 
petual by monuments of Stone and 
Mortar. 

Mb. Westbrw (B) then followed Mr. 
Lytticton. After saying that the state of 


the country was very alarming, he said 
that the primary cause was an accumula¬ 
tion of produce beyond the demand; 
that, this produced a fall in prices; that 
fall produced a diminution of the quantity 
of paper-money in circulation ; that from 
these causes a transfer of property had 
taken place from the tux-payers to the tax 
receivers. Then, as to remedy, he wanted 
the Malt Duty farther reduegd, wanted 
the duty taken off English Spirits, and 
wanted such duties imposed as would pre¬ 
vent the importation of corn, wool, flax¬ 
seed, rape-seed, clover and other seeds, 
all which, except corn, are now freely 
imported according to law.—I cannot 
refrain from observing here, that, if this 
opinion about the transfer of properly be 
not perfectly correct, I must be content 
to pass for an ass, having stated it, urged 
it, and re-urged it, over and over again, 
at different times, for the last 12 years ! 
Truth must prevail first or last.—Mr. 
Wlsteun concluded with the following 
motion : **That the Consumption of Bar- 
“ ley, and; consequently, the demand for 
‘‘ it, were very materially reduced by the 
excessive,duties, to which it was sub- 
‘‘ jeeted, and that those duties ought to be 
“ repealed.'* 

Mn. Brand (C) came next. He began 
by a description o! the distresses, which 
prevailed, and which description I will 
give you in his own words ; because I wish 
Governor Strong and parson? Osgoode 
and Parish and Gardiner to hear the 
description of ‘‘ the world's last hope" 
from the lips of those, whose sfatemdhts 
they will not even affect to doubt. They 
do not doubt my word; but, they affect 
to do It. They shall, therefore, have tho 
desciiptioii, in this instance, from Mr. 
Brand, a member for the County of 
Hertford. He said, that His Majesty’s 
Ministers were nqt aware of the distress 
which prevailed throughout the couu- 
try. The alarming and extraordinary 
sufferings of the lower classes must 
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excite the ■jmpathy of ererjr well con • 
stitoted mind. -No additional prifa. 
‘‘ tions could be demanded of them; at^t 
unless tbeic present distress were imme- 
** diatelij reliered, they mast groan under 
wants at which erery good man must 
** rerolt. /Je had anticipated in the 
course of last Session, the situation to 
which the agricultural labourers would 
be reduced, and every thing which he 
had then ventured to express as a mat» 
ter of prophecy, had actually come to 
pass. The time had arrived when the 
occupation of land had been suspended. 
“ 'I’herc were many parts of the rich 
counties in which the agricultural 
classes laboured under a state of dis« 
‘‘ tress which must rend the heart oj ecery 
“ person that zoas capable of feeling. He 
could state many facts to the House 
which had come to his personal know, 
ledge, and had received various com. 
municatioiis on the subject, which de- 
manded the most serious attention. A 
“ magistra'te of the greatest rcspecta. 

‘‘ bility, in one of the most opulent parts 
of Cambridgeshire, had sent him a let. 
ter that morning, in which he stated 
“ the extent of the distress that prevailed 
“ among the labouring classes. He would' 
take tiie liberty of reading the following 
extract: < I am sure you will not bo 
‘ sui prised, after what 1 mentioned on 
“ ‘ a former occasion, to hear the dis* 

* tresses of those who are engaged in 
(( • agricultural pursuits in this neigh* 

“ ‘ bourbood. Only eighfpence a day is 
‘ given to strong, healthy, single men, 

< who are capable of the greatest 
“ < labour.’ ( Heur^ hear !) Dreadful as 
“ this situation was, ho feared a much 
‘‘ worse state of things. Shortly be- 
“ fore he left the country, a respectable 
“ farmer, residing on that spot which 
Camden had called the garden of Kng- 
land, came to ask his advice rcspecling 
“ the .payment of poors’ rates; he was 
the only remaining cultivator in that 
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“ part of thh countryf and liad become 
chargeable with all the poors* rates of 
“ the parish. When he was asked where 
the other occupiers were, he replied, 
** that they had been obliged to abandon 
<< their farms, and the lamllords would 
not occupy the land, lest they should 
** become liable to the rates. He was. 
told, that, under these circumstances, 
iie must bear the burthen. ‘ But, pray 
“ * tell me,’ said he, * when I leave my 
‘ farm, what is to become of the poor ?’ 

I replied, * They must go to the neigh. 

< bouring parishes.’ This had been the 
fact; but as the surrounding parishes 
« were unable to sustain this crowd of 
“ transfer, the poor had spread them~ 

“ selves out, and occasioned devastation 
‘‘ and distress wherever they proceeded. 

“ This circumstanco alone must con* 
vinr.c the Committee of the absolute 
necessity of applying some immediate 
relief, or this country would, in a very 
short perioil, be reduced to a situation 
“ in which it would be impossible to apply 
‘‘ a remedy.'* — Now, parson Pabisu, 
what do you think of this ? When you 
and your fellow-labourers were forming 
troressions ; when you were joining with 
(he Russian Consul and other friends of 
“ Social Order” in putting up thanks, 
giving for the entry of those Social beings, 

(he Cossacks, into Paris ; when you were 
chaiinting, with sweet nasal twang, the 
praises of John Bull’s Masters, and call, 
ing them ‘‘ the Bulwark of Religion,” 
did you suppose, that they would bring 
things to this pass ? Did you suppose, 
that all th& sacrifices of blood and trea- 
sure, whi^ John was making, would 
yield him this sort of reward ? If you 
djd suppose so; if you did expect to see 
the Kiiglish people plunged into all this 
misery, in consequence of the war, you 
ought to be counted amongst out most 
cruel enemies} and, if you did not 
expect it, you must be men too shallow, • 
too weak, iu short, too foolish, tO'merit 
02 
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any ilrgrcc of public confidence in future. 
This result, or consequence, of the war, 
is a sad blow to the Hertford Convention 
and canting tribe of BencvolentSy who. 
with the word benevolence on their lips, 
have been, for years, applauding measure! 
of the most atrocious and cruel nature 
and tendency. Nay, this description of 
persons in America, by the encourage¬ 
ment which their language and acts gave 
to the enemies of freedom in Europe, have 
really a portion of our present siifleiings 
to answer for. Their newspapers (the 
only ones which reached England froir 
America) were quoted b) our hireling 
press ; the sentiiueiits, which they con¬ 
tained, scntimfciils always hostile to five 
dotn, wore Hung iu oiir faces as a proof 
that even the people of Ameriai weie on 
the side of the war that oiir govei nment 
was carrying on. The uniouiit of Ih 
mischief that these men did in this way is 
not ea'.ily calculated; hut, it i.s ccitain 
that the extent of the mischief liny did 
us had no other limit Ihau lliat of their 
power; and, \ am quite vali.lied, (hat \ 
can, whenever it shall be Ihouglil norili 
while, jtrove to the conviction of any 
unprejudiced mind, that, to the oristoci (its 
of America} and to them alone, we owe all 
that part of our Debt which was ireated 
by tlie last American war, and to them 
both countries owe the shedding of rivers 
of blood. It was the opinion, that the 
American Government had secret tif leitirucd 
toith Napoleon to destroy the naval paicer 
of England; it was this opinion imbibed 
in England that made the people of Eng¬ 
land really call for that wa^and for its 
continuance after March IR14. And, the 
firm belief in this charge against .the 
'American government wo owed to Jhe 
' ** JienevolcnV’ prints of that country, 
which were constantly quoted by our 
hireling press, and which' finally pro¬ 
duced and prolonged the war. So, par¬ 
son Parhtb, you sec, that you have a good 
' deal to answer for; and, really, when 


you now hear whole counties of “ the 
fast’anchored Isle'’ now putting forth 
the sentiments, which your opponents 
have all along held, if your shame be 
little, your impudence must be mon¬ 
strously great. Not, mind, that I am 
disposed to ridicule your appellation of 
‘‘ the fast-andiored Isle but, the truth 
is, that it was not to England that you 
felt attachment. It was to the cause am! 
the fllbrls, which wvre hostile to freedom : 
and to these you felt aitachmciil, because 
they favoured your own views of religious 
dominatiou and of political revenge and 
ambition.—From this digression I proceed 
to the KEMF.oYot Mr. Bit and, who wished 
for duties on wool and ‘=ccds imported ; 
also <1 change in the poor-laivs; and further 
for something to be done about tythesy 
which he called “ a da/ructive im¬ 
post .with me here, a moment, 
Puisoii G vkdim h; and, let me recal to 
your mind, that, when the war against 
the I ('publican'I of Franco was bt'gun, tho 
Clergy in I'ingland were fhiongst the 
loiiilcsl in its favour. Nay, it is well 
know It, that tlic cause was .said to be 
more peculiarly the cause of the Church, 
It is aEo well known, that the Clergy 
have all along been most z(>aluiis in sup. 
port of the war; (hat they anxiously 
sought the rc.storation of the Bourbons in 
France, with their long litter of priests at 
their heels; and, that, now when the 
work of butchering Protestants has re¬ 
commenced, not one single .meeting of the 
Clergy of (he Church of England has been 
hebl upon the subject. Well, Parson 
ardiiier, is it not curious, that this same 
war for Social Order and our Holy Re- 
igicn” should have produced a state of 
hings, W'hich induce even Members of 
|iarliameiit to call tylhes a “ destructive 
’mjiost,” and seriously to propose to do 
•omething about (hem? Is this not a 
lurious thing? Here is the nation in a 
.tatc of shocking disticss in consequence 
jf the Debt created by the war. Tho 
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wary then, has produced shocking dis~ 
tress ; and, one of the proposed remedies 

is, to give relief to the farmer on the 
score of tythesy wliich .ire called a rfe'- 
strudive impost ” Do you not think, 
Air. OsuooiiK, that yowr llevcrend bre¬ 
thren in this country may soon bo led to 
think, that they were not so very wise, 
svheii th.'y iir^od on the war for the 
Dourbon.s? For my {wrl, f care little 
about the tylhes. I* know lh.it it is Isil- 
lacious to tiew them in the ligiit of a de¬ 
structive import: but, if the iri< iuls of 
Social Order and our Holy lleligion” 
have a mind to vii‘w tlioin in that light, 
upon my honour 1 h.ive no objection to 

it, and am quite willing to lo.ne llic So¬ 
cial Order people and tlic t. lorgy to set¬ 
tle the matter in their own sway', l)eing 
very certain, (hat, do what they will, and 
do it when (!iey will, that whi.’h lht*y will 
do will, in the end, be bcnelicial to the 
cause of freofknri all over the world, 

Doro IjACi;r.i.i;s (I)) spoke ne\( .ifter 
Air, Brand, lie >:iid, that (licfMjsn of 
the distress was the alfcrufion in the 
value of the Cnrrcnnj He objected to 
duties on wool imported, on account of 
the injury it wnulil dr> to maiinlactiirers. 
Ihe best ^ghef teas u reduction of iti-xcSy 
he said; but that ho did not think, that 
mucli good could arise from tlie inter¬ 
ference of the House, which, iiolwitii- 
standing the notions tli.it prevailed, 
‘‘ was not omnipotent.'’ —In wliicli last 
opinion J most hcaitily concur with his 
Lordsliip; but, I humbly picsume to be¬ 
lieve, tiiat the parliament has the power 
to reduce the taxesy and, I will venture to 
assure the Noble person, (hat, if it would 
but reduce the taxes to about 30 millions 
a year, it might s.ifoly' sepiirntc to-mor¬ 
row, and leave tlic people to rc-start in a 
career of prosperity. 

Col, Wood (F,) AIcinj[jor for Brecon¬ 
shire, followed Lord Ijacelles. He 
agreed, that the principal cause of the 
distress was the alteration in the cuirenaj. 
His RUMEuiEs were the taking the tax olf 
salty and imposing duties on cheese im¬ 
ported. He did not approve of taking 
oil' the duties on English spirits; he, on 
the contrary, wished them to be added tOy 
that more beer might be used. He 
praised the measure of reducing the Malt- 
Tax; said that the people of England 
loved beer very much, and would now be 
enabled to get more of it than j;hcy had of 
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late years. lie wished the. (ax to be 
taken olf the riding horses of little far¬ 
mers ; and he expressed his belief, that 
some ne:o measure about ti/thes would be 
favourable to religion ; and, that it was a 
pleasing rolicction, that peace was now 
conic to give us leisure to atlcnd to these 
domestic affairs.—I give my hearty as¬ 
sent to the proposition of the gallant Co« 
loriel, that the people are extremely fond 
of beer, especially if a large propbrtioa 
of malt bo employed in the inannracturo 
of it; and, if he can but as easily obtain 
the usseiit of the (Clergy to tlie proposi¬ 
tion, that iloing something about tijthcs 
would be favourable to religion, 1 should 
really begin to hope, that the House 
would soon enlor upon the remedy of 
parliamentarjf reform, .vllhout which, [ 
am fully pc'rsuadcd, (iiat the country will 
go on from bud lo worse, 

Mr. CuRwr..\ (Fj began by pronounc¬ 
ing a high eiilugiiiin on the diligence and 
accur.icy, which his honourable friend, 
Mr. VVi vcERN', hud shown in the collec¬ 
tion of his information, and on the great 
ability which he had displayed in laying 
it before tlio House ; but, he was sorry 
to say il, he differed from his honoiirabio 
friend both with rog.ird to the caK$e of 
the distress and lo (lie rcmedij wliich 
ouglit to be appllod. He .said, that there 
was no surplus produce; that (he cause 
was the zcithdraising of a large part of 
the puper-monejf lalelij in Urculation; 
(hat tliis, and this alone, caused prices to 
fall. His i:i-.medy; a loan, from the go¬ 
vernment to the fanners, ot 12 mil I ions: 
the loan to eacii fanner not to e.xcecd 
half a year’s rent: (he goiernmciit to have 
joint security of latidiurd and tenant. 
Ho agreed, that .Mr, Western’s pawning 
plan might do as far as related to Ijoiidon 
and its vicinity. Wished for a radical 
change in the poor-laws; and was very 
desirous to see some measure adopted 
about tithes. —When I came to Air. CuR- 
w'en’s name, immediately alter the speech 
of Colonel Wood, who had so highly ex¬ 
tolled the taste of the people for beer, I 
expected to hear the Colonel’s doctrines 
most ably controverted, tlie former gen¬ 
tleman having written und published a 
book of considerable bulk, the chief ob- , 
jeet of which is, to convince the people 
of England, that strong beer is a very ba^ 
beverage, and ttiat milk is titc drink, to • 
which they ought to stick from the first 
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to tlie last moment of their existence mit to a subtrmtionfeom British Capital, 
Whether this gentleman will obtain the or continue to contend against the low 
loan for us from gorernment, I know prices of foreign markets. His reweoy 
not; but, I am sure he will*fait, if his ar. was an exclusion of foreign corn, 
guments in favour of tho loan do no Sib John Ncwtort (H) said the 
prove more successful than his arguments cause of the distress was the gteat load of 
ill favour of milk, as a substitute for beer taxes, liis remedy non>importation of 
for, having actually tried the force of the agricultural produce, especially wool, 
book upon more than a dozen of my scr- Mr. Peel (I) said, that, great as the 
vants, at dilTercnt times, 1 am able to distress was in England, it was jftt'// 
stale positively, that, though I read it (frin/re/onc/, where no relief whatever had 
with ali the emphasis that 1 am master of, botui given. He stated no raiisc; but his 
there was not one man of them who did kembdy was a preference of the produce 
not, at the end of the lecture, laugh in my of Ireland before the produce of other 
face.—^'fherc was one observation of Mr. countries; and was happy ts state that a 
CuiiWEN which calls for a little notice bill was about to be brought in to protect 
here. He said, that ho once saw, in Ireland against the importation of foreign 
Norfolk (at Norwich) 100 farmers, wlio butter, 

were worth from 5,0001. to 30,0001. Mr. RosmsoN (K) made a speech, in 
each. “ ProMrf sight!” exclaimed he; which his principal object appeared to be 
such ns no other country can present!” to prepare the ground foerejer/ing ail the 
—With all due deference for the superior propositions relative to a check to im- 
judgmentand taste.ofthc propos^ of the pojtation, lie said, that, if this scheme 
loan of 13 millions and the author of the were acted irpoii to any co'nsiderable ex* 
encomium on milk, 1 beg leave to say, tent, it would cut up commerce by tho 
that 1 diifer with him in opinion with re* routs, lie thought that Mr. Western's 
gard to the sight here mentioned. 1 do arguments in favour of non-importation 
not stop my view at the great, fat, ro.sy- were fallacious, and would appear so 
gill’d farmer, in England, any more than upon examination.—Mn. Uouinso.v was 
1 would at the not less great, fat, and right; but, they had been oavimtAlpd^in my 
rosy-gill’d Monk in Spain or Portugal. No. 13 of this Volume; that is to say, in 
When I see a great fanner, 1 know that the Number of 33rd of March; and, if 
he has from 40 to a 100 poor wretches of examined to the end of lime, I defy any 
pavjmrs, or of half starved labourers, eX one to show the fallacy of tho propositions 
home ; and, if he were to biing all these in a much clearer or stronger light. . In- 
with their rags and long beards and lank deed, the llesolutiuiis stand there convict- 
jaws and sunk eyes and. scabby heads; ed of total ineKtcucy, except (hat which [ 
if the 100 farmers, whom Mr- Curnen allowed to be cflicacious; namely, tho 
saw at Norwich, had brought their five or taking off of taxes on Malt, provided they 
six thousand of these poor creatures along were not imposed on any other articles, 
with them, the “ JigA/” would not have or in any other shape, 
been so very proud,” though, as I veri- Mr. Ekanklanu Lewis (L) began by 
ly believe, it would have been a sight to regretting that bis honourable friend, who 
be seen ** in no other country on earth spoke last, (and wlio is at the head of the 
thanks to the war, by which we have re- Hoard of Trade) seemed to hold out no 
stored the Bourbons and loaded our- hope of any thing being intended, by the 
selves with 60 millions of taxes a year, ministers, to be done fpr the interests of 
Instead of these 100 English farmers, with agricniture. This gave him great uncasi- 
their five or six thousand of miserable ness, though he did not pretend to im- 
wrctches left at home, 1 should prefer piite bkme. He'would,” he said, en- 
500 American farmers, not worth more ** treat the House, however, not to let 
than 3,000/. any one of them, but who ** the agriculture, the main interest of the 
would leave no miserable wretches at state, fall into decay, without delibe- 
kome. 1 should think this a much prouder rately considering every measure that 
.fight/ and so, I am persuaded, would < might avert such a calamity. It was 
Mr. CuTwen, if he could but see it. ‘ not this or that branch of manufactures, 

‘ Mr. Lesub Foster (G) said we were ^ it was not Spitalfields or Coventry, 
arrived at ei A'/eatma/ that we must sub- * whose existence was at stake: it was 
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** (hat of England itself, to which all ought to be niainl/ directed, at being 

other interests were mere appendages. mthia its coniroui. 'He would conjure 

The question was, whether the iand> Ministers and the House not to leare 

owners of England shall be reduced to the* country, at sea, the sport of tins 

** the lowest rank in the scale of society. “ most dangerous system. • The deprecia> 
if they were pressed down to the earth, tion of currency was not atteodra With- 

then would perish the safeguards of the the same hazardous cotiseqnences un- 

** Constitution—(he frame of the whole of der the despotic gorernmeut of the CoA- 

English society; and, (hough the lan< ** (inent as with us. What these govern. 
** guage might remain, England looujld “ ments .once did in adulterating and 
never be again that for which she had “ dcprecia(it)g the currency of their re- 
“ 6cc/i admired. (IIkab, Hgak!) He “ spective states could not again be un- 
“ had anxiously listened to all that had “ lone, and hence all contracts accom- 
“been said in the Committee; and he modated themselves to the change. In 
“ must say, that if ever there was a re- this way the value of the ruble in 
“ markable coincidence of opinion on all “ Russia had been depreciated from 
“ sides of the House, It was manifested on “ half-a-crown to lOd.; but here we had 


‘‘ (he present occasion. Here theJFIon. 
Gentleman briefly enumerated the cau- 
ses to which the agricultural distresses 
might be ascribed, concluding with the 
‘‘ more recent one of the tsiihdratcing of 
tlte country-bank circulation. He had 
listened anxiously to his Hon. Friend, 
expecting to hear some observations 
from him on the money circulation of 
“ the country. —When attention was di- 
“ reeled to this topic, it would naturally 
occur, that from the distress prevailing 
among the farmers, (here was likely to 
be a diminished supply and consequent 
high prices. This was not a consola- 
tory prospect to the people, though un- 
doubtedly a remedy would in this way 
bo aflbrded to the agriciiitnrai interest. 
“ But then,/row the altered value of our 
“ currency, there were no means of obtain- 
ing relief. He calculated that the 
price of wheat had fallen within these 
“ five years from 1(X)#. per quarter to 
50 shiliings. Of this fail in price he 
“ ascribed 20 per cent, to (he altered 
'< value of our currency, which had now 
risen nearly to its own standard, and 
the other 30 per cent, to the fall in the 
real value of the commodity, occasioned 
“ by peace and other circumstances.— 
tyas this, he would ask, to be the per- 
“ manent state of things ^ This was by 
“ far the most important pari of the pre- 
setd discussion. The fall in the real 
.value of grain was a matter beyond the 
regulation of the House; but the fall 
of price, to the amount of twerdy per 
cent, occasioned by the rise in the value 
“ of our currency, was the point to 
which the attention of the Legitlature 


got to this situation, that onr notes 
“ could be diminished in value to almost 
any extent, and then Increased in 
value ia the same proportion. Hence 
our system was one of infinitely greater 
‘‘ hazard than any other course that ever 
was pursued. If our standard of cur. 
** rency was to he maintained at every 
sacrifice, why did not Government, 
‘‘ taking advantage of the present price 
“ of specie, compel (he Bank to re- 
sumc payment in coin ? Then, at least, 
we should have the certainty, that tlic 
fail of 20 per cent, on agricultural pro- 
<'dace could never be recovered. If, 
“ however, cash payments were not re. 

sumed, then he believed that a great 
‘^'part of that paper that had been with, 
** drawn from circulation would be gra. 

dually re-issued, increasing the prices 
“ of'every commodity, and proceeding 
exactly in the same course as that 
which (he country had already witness- 
ed. Something must be done to secure us 
from (he dangers of the system. Better 
would it be (u sit down with the loss of 
“ 20 per cent, than gradually to increase 
the circulation of the country to an 
'^indefinite extent, and thus expose the 
*<< country to the dangers tliat might arise 
“ from a sudden panic. The system to 
which he now alluded had in its effects 
been the chief cause of our agricultural 
distress. It was true there were diffi- 
“ culUes —We had borrowed hundreds of 
“ millions in a depreciated currency, 

« which we had now to pay at par. 

“ [Heak, hear!] —From this circum. 

*' stance a greater share of the property 
“ of the country was transferred from tms 
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‘‘ land-holder to the stock-holder than had not wait for that.. Besides, nothing nets 


** been contc in fluted at the time of the 
loans. If the price of all articles of 
** life, ami even the expences of the state, 
(whirh he trusted by tlic oxortfoiis'of 
“ that fliJiise would happen) should be 
“ redheed, the sum to be paid to the 
“ holilers of stork remained the sume. 
If had been thought strange by son.e 
that an exuberance of pioduce should 
he a soiirre of calainil) . Hut (he real 
source of t.'ie evil was, the altorution in 
the value of thix prudaee in ejccluii^c," 
“ —Aye, this is all r.'O/ t/Vfc, you, in 
Ameiica will say; “but, why «U) you, 
]Mr. ('obbclt, tell vs of it in the word^ 
of “Mr. Ivi.wis. when you have told it 
us, uiul proved it all to us, as clear 
“ as day-light, in your Letters to your 
“ Cliaiicellor ot the lvxeliei|uer, more 
“than livr loot.til-. ;’go? WJiatdoyou 
pester e- for wall this opin.on of Mr. 
^^Ja-wi", of vihniu we know nothing at 
‘'all?"—I alieyce, niyfiiturh, 1 know, 
that ijen lvi»ow all about tlic u iittor. 1 
know veiy well, that lids roprot of JMr. 
JjOwis’s speocli only repeals w hat I have 
!ia\d and proved iiiiiny'tiuies over. I do 
not kiiovt Mr. Lewis aii\ inoie limu you 
do. 1 never lie.trd oi' liiin befoie in luy 
life. 1 did not know wliat seal he nilcel, 
’till I looked lor ids uante in the Couit 
Kaleudur. i>ut, his sju>eeh is made m 
purhavtciity and he vails JMr. itobiiisou 
his hoiiour.ible fneiid, Mhicli will iiave 
great weigh) with paison OsoounEaml the 
other friends of “the Hitlw.tik of ynur 
lieligiou.”' There is no iinpniatiun oi 
sterility of luiiid due to any of the Mem¬ 
bers oir afeonul of their repeating rny 
opinions and arguments ; for, 1 defy tireiii 
to say any thing rational, upon the sub¬ 
ject, w'hieh 1 h.ive.iioi said before lliein; 
and, w’bat is more, 1 defy them to do any 
thing cff'ceiiial in the way of remedy, :hal 
1 have not ii-orn than Jen tirires pointed 
out.—Mr L 1 .VVIS, afier expressing bis 
disapprobaiioti of lUe loan pi eject of Mr. 
Cubwen, ai.d, observing, that he did not 
sec why wo should tirid the means of 
enriching the planters of Virginia and 
Maryland, concluded by proposittg an ex¬ 
port of Koolf and Ihegrorc/A of Tobacco 
in England. 

Such, then, Americans, was this con¬ 
sultation. It broke up, and was to be 
resumed on theind instant; but, I couid 


will be said, jicrhairs; anti, I am quite 
certain, that nothing will bet/one, before 
I shall write to you again. ^ 

Now', then, what is the sum total of 
what was said u|)oii this occasion? 1 
vvtll endeavour t<> slate it in distinct 
|$ro|jositions ihus;—I, That the COM- 
I’IjALN r of the coniilry is, the greatest 
degi-poof di tresvand mist'ry ; that whole 
parishes have been de-erted by the culti¬ 
vators ot Hie land ; ftiat llie owners of the 
land iofitse to lake it in Uind lest they 
should be made liable to jiay the rates; 
that the labouring people art almost ail 
become paupers; that, in some, cases, 
having nobody to relieve them, tliey have 
spread •themselves over the country, car;, 
lying devastation nml alarm with them; 
and that the evil threatens to become 
greater instend of less.— IL J'hat the 
jniin-ipal CAUSL, if not the oidy cause, 

is, an alteration in the value of the paper- 
inoiiey, which alteration has translerrod a 
grtat part of the property of the owners 
of lands, farm-stock, and stock in trade, 
from tliese ow nors to the ow ners of money 
and reoeivers of taxe-..— IM. I hat the 
ilKMKDn'X to be appiii-d are <i loan of 
money tVoni the guveinnieiit to tire far¬ 
mers, the non.iiiiportaiion of fire pro- 
duce of foi-eign eonritries, and (though 
none but (be Malt is natned) a reduction 
of taxes. 

'J In; roiiipia.Ji/ and raa.u: confirm what 
( have been lelling yon for inany months. 
Hilt, alas! What remedies are here? 
'J'aLiiig of)' taxes, indeed, is a remedy ; 
for it is the taxes wiiich liavo produced the 
iniaery ; that i.s (o say, taxes kept on at 
full while the produce was reduced in 
value more than one half. Hut, as to a 
loan to the farmers, ic/iencc is it to come, 
except out of taxes ^rst raised ? And, 
vviiat good would (he loan of half a year’s 
reist be to any inaii ? He mns) pay the 
money back again, and pay iiKerest for 

it. However, though this project will 
answer no otiier purpose, it will serve to 
give yor: a pretty good idea of the state, 
to wiiich tills country has been reduced 
by its wars, which have ended in the res¬ 
toration of the Uourbon.s, the 1 ope, and 
the liicjuisitian, and which have enabled 
(hose Bourbons to put to death the brave 
Marshal Ney. The propositions for (ax- 
ing foreign cheese, butter, corn, seeds, to- 
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bacco, wool, &c. &c. arc all groiindcd in 
error. The lat, if paii, must be paid by 
the ppO])!e here; if the tax amount to a 
prnhihifiun, it will operate most heavily 
against the commeiTP and manufactnics ; 
and, indeed, as Mr. Robinson observed, 
we should, in this manner, be doing yue- 
eisel), only more efleelually, that nhiih 
Napoleon exyierteil niul enJe'ivoaret.i to 
do by hii (imtinenfu! system. 

To you, in A'lieiie.i, it will be matter of 
gieat S’u prise, (hat the remedies pioyiosed 
are so inadequate to tlieiiituic ot the 
(omplaint. A loan to A out <.l A’s own 
mone>, to enable \ to IvOi p *Hf und i the 
yiressiireot lheiontinv.il ilemiiulso! IJ, is 
such an idea ! It is such a remedy ! 'such a 
tU)c for poor A’s eomydaint! Vi s, it mu‘t 
puzzle you to (ind out, why Mie tninsfn 
uf pto/xifi/ IS not attempted to bo piif ft 
stop to. The li.ith is, tliat m uiy men, 
and, pel Imps, a vtiy gieit majority of 
the two lloiists, cleaily onouTb see what 
■ an alone alloi.l uaf yiioteelion to the 
landlords and tanners: but, tht do not 
like to spcid out . \s a inaltei oi theoiy 
Mk WiaiiiiN talks oi the traiisler ol 
yiiooeity fiom the land-owiur to the 
fund and snlaii owneis; ns a imitter of 
thcoi i; Mb l.iwi* says, tint we have 
boirowed huiidi(>ds ol millions tn a d.- 
predt/ftil lunoitif, (lie inteie t ot whirh 
we a e now tailed upon to ptiy vt a 
iiiiituij (it pur. As mattir of than ij 
these iiiipoilaiil truths, long agostatid by 
me. an no's stated in pailiaiiieiit. 13iit, 
as to pm tm / as to any puutnul yno- 
positioii on till Mibject, no one Ins yet 
veiiliiied to bung foiwaid any siu'i 
thing: nor do 1 believe, that any siuli 
nuMsijie ; that is to s.iy, tbit any thing 
tf)'aflint will bo attempted, ’till pressed 
fuiwaid by absolute necessity, 

Wst. ConBfcXT. 


Mb. nor.DSwoRTii's Tjeticr. 

The following letter from this gentle¬ 
man, who is a Member of Pailianienl foi 
Daitmontii, in Devonshire, and who has 
upon this oceasioii, wiitteii to a friend in 
that County, is worth paiticuiar attention. 
It contains, in my opinion, erroneous no¬ 
tions about the cause of the distress, and, 
IS to any remedy^ it is so tyaguc that one 
cannot even guess at the moaning of the 
writer; but as an exhibition of the state 
of the counfryy the Letter is valuable. 


Let the Cossacks of. New England read 
it; let them bear in mltid that it comes 
from a member of PaHidmtnL who was a 
sbiuuch fiiend of Social Urdir let 
them reflect, that these evils aie the con» 
sequences of that war, oii our part, which 
tlw'y so much applauded, and of that syss. 
tein of government, which some uf them 
have bad the impudence to prefer before 
that of their owti country, ijot them 
bear all this in mind, and then, if blush- 
in be not wholly exploded amongst them, 
they will, suiely, feel some little warmth 
ill till'll cheeks as they lead. 

A LEfiiRioA Full Ni> IN Dfvon>iiirf, 

ON 'Jill- Pur SIM SnuAnoN or the 

CoiINTRS. Hy a. Jf. llOLUSWORTlI, 

Ksq. M. P. I OR Dvin VIOL iii. 

Lont'iH, March 2,1816. 

The miseries we anticipated are now 
finding their way to the City of London. 

1 yesfeid.iy li artied fiom a (riend there, 
to whom i was talking on the subject, 
(licit (he wholesale dealeis, who have been 
round the neighbouring distiiLts tor oiders, 
are si Tiiely able to piocuie any, as the 
fnnnets^" they are told, ‘‘ «n no longer 
able to purchase any luxui ics." To him 
who will look into tins lemaik, who 
knows all the points on wliicb it touilies, it 
is a volume on the state of the nation ; 
on the mclaiiclioly ihaiige which we have 
seen for the last eighteen months taking 
plate. 

it tells you, that till now, London had 
to learn in|ci what stitu we had fallen: 
pointing out the height of luxuiy to which 
all tanks had risen, it shews to the states¬ 
man whence his iiidiiect (u\is were pro- 
cnieil: to us, it but confirms tlie fust part 
of the gloomy pictute we had drawn, to 
the finishing of vvliuli we have looked 
with so much fear and anxiety. 

But what could any men of thinking 
minds txpect, when they saw so many 
estates uiitdiantcd, and in the hands of 
the lutiillord; others turned into pasture, 
or tilled without manure; stock every 
day deciensiiig; farmers paying their taxes 
ftoin tiller capital; and those who have 
not any (a) leaving their farms in the 

(i) Miny men who luxe bteii Unis obliged 
iiiipruvideutly to disp se of tlieir stock, have so 
contrived as to get llu ir in iglibonrs to O'Siit tliein 
with their carta; and in one night have removed . 
every thing poi table to aiiotlici part of the 
country : this is known by the taiiiiliar teiov 
of“ going dial off" 
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night; covenants no longer of any (b 
■ervicey—binding only the landlord ; cat 
tie sold to pay rates and taxes, making 
scarcely any (c) return ; all improve 
meats in estates naturally at an end; an 
in consequence (d) labourers of all agei 
on the pay of the parish; the circulation 
of money decreased to one-third; aiu' 
much of that on the western coast taken 
to (e) France for brandy: what, I say. 
with such a picture as this before their 
eyes, could any thinking men expect, bm 
that the tradesman must stop his payments 
or shut up his shop ; and that with him 
the London trader, the import merchant, 
and the Custom-house, must inevitable fall 

The landlord, whose sole depundance is 
on his rents, Using in the midst of his 
tenantry, the bulwark of our country 
must cut down his establishment,diminish¬ 
ing bis direct taxet on the one hand, but 
his indirect taxes ten-fold on the otiier; 
or fly, as too many have felt compelled, to 
spend his sinalbremaining rents in a foreign 
land, depriving his native country of its 
circulation and support, and in proportion 
fllliiig the coffers of a foreign treasury. 

Such is the state of our country at this 
momentous crisis; at the glorious ter¬ 
mination of a war, in the attaining of 
which the efforts of the statesman and 
the warrior arc beyond all praise. 

I will now endeavour to shew what has 
brought about this sudden change; why 
estates which were let at high rents, (im- 
providently as some conceive, who forgot 
that to let under the proper value is to 
deprive the State of its revenue,) are now 
worth so little. From the great demands 
of Government for the supplies of the 
army, navy, and priso'ners, the markets 
had attained a considerable height; they 


(b) CosentuU raanot Ite any longer of aervice 
when the tenant >ia« not any tbiag which yon can 
aeize for your rent. 

(c) A flit mi of mine fentaoMii to the fair at 
Brent, in Divonsliire, to buy itiin one or two 
good colt*, ami gave itim twenty ponnds for lire 
pnrpoae : the man bought bevbk, and letnrned 
two pounds ten shiliings in exchange. * 

(d) In many parislie* in Devonsitire ihia ia the 
caae, the men receiving five titilltng* per week 
from the pansii faiid«, and employing tliemwives 
in the most unproductive ot all labour—breaking 
alonm on the road. 

(e) There ia a very large inrreaiing trade at 
thia time carried on from onr coast wiili the 
town of Roaeow, near Morlaix, where the apiriM 
ftt paid ^ in Engliafa Bonk Notes. 


were certain and regular, and the farmer 
knew when he took his estate how to cal- 
enjatf its advantages; he knew that as 
long as the market could be regularly fed, 
a fair price could be obtained: he was no 
longer that man, of whom we have heard 
some sixty years ago, who walked to the 
market with his basket on his arm, or his 
single bag of corn on his horse : farming 
had become a science; it had changed to 
a trade, and every market was an ex- ' 
change as much as that on Cornhill: (here 
prices were settled, and business transacted, 
as in the City of London aod to keep 
up a regular supply for all our cities and 
Goveniment contracts,, this was absolute¬ 
ly necessary: the effects grew out of the 
cause ^4he illiterate men, who compose 
that society, could not bring this about 
fiom their own invention ; but the change 
of our society produced the effect in them: 
they were but the instruments of natural 
events. 

But their taxes, tithes, and rents must 
be paid. The merchant in London, w hose 
credit is good^ who is known to be carry¬ 
ing on a just and fair trade, when suddenly 
wanting cash, takes his bill to the Bank 
of England, and it is changed into notes : 
the same system was as necessary to the 
country. The farmer, called on for his 
taxes, having his caille in fheir stalls and 
the stacks ill his yard, went to the counfiy 
banker and discounted his bill, well know¬ 
ing that before the two months'should ex¬ 
pire at which it was drawn, he would be 
enabled to sell so much of his stock at a 
fair and proper price as to redeem it. 
And what has now brought him to the 
state he is in? That which would bring 
two thirds of our merchants into the same 
iituation if the Bank of England, alarm¬ 
ed at the state of tiade, was suddenly to 
stop its discounts. 'J*he great glut in the 
market from the stoppage of government 
contracts, and the double difficulty arising 
>om the improvident importation of corn, 
frightened the country banker: he refused 
o accommodate. The farmer, still pressed 
'or his texes and poor rates, was obliged 
:o draw on his capital, or possessing it 
'as is always best for the country) in the 
character of farming stock, was obliged to 
take it to a market already overloaded : in 
'ain to him to tell the tax-gatherer to look 
.t bis stalls, his dairy, and his stack-yard; 
n vain to him to shew the estate without 
a weed which was once a wilderness : his 
corn unthrashed, his cattle half fed, must 
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fall under the relentless hand of the law. that £ ->were obtained for the taxe% 

and that country, which two years since without a market for fanning prodnce, is 
was the seat of every comfort, nay of but to shew that yon-pet the former Into a 
luxury itself, must, unless this blow be state to prevent him paying the same this 
averted, return to misery and want, (f) year, and the landlord, eifoer to cheat his 
And here let me pause to say a few tradesmen or put down his establishment, 
words on the difference of the situation of with either of which the indirect taxes 


the tenant as regarding his natural land¬ 
lord, and those who have now uncon¬ 
sciously usurped that character—the go¬ 
vernment and the poor. The farmer, 
when his rent day arrises, if his tenant is 
unable at the moment to pay him ; if he 
sees that he is goi»ig on properly with bis 
estate; that his cattle are not lit f ir the 
market, or the market ready for his corn, 
will wait until they are. Not so. these 
new landlords : they must be paid the mo¬ 
ment they require it, without any feeling 
for the soil; without any natural nffection: 
like a conqueror in a foreign land, they 
take it regardless of consequences, leav¬ 
ing the owners of the soil to starve with 
their tenants. 

But can this system last ? If during the 
last year the tenant paid the taxes at the 
expence of his capital; if that which when 
ripe for the market would be worth 501. 
be sold for must not his property be 
deteriorated, and can he do the same this ? 
Those, who arc acquainted with agricul¬ 
ture, well know that the mor.ient things 
arc thrown out of their course, destruc¬ 
tion follows like a whirlwind. Who can 
command the corn to grow, or the cattle 
to feed? You must regulate your manure 
for your corn; your grass for the beasts j 
and if the arrangement is destroyed the 
whole system is lost. Need I, after this, 
ask if (g) were obtained last year by 
dint of executions on the tenant, or loss 
of rent to the landlord, whether the very 
circumstance will not be the cause why 
half cannot be got now ? and that to prove 


(f) This system is strongly exemplihcd by the 
present situation of the county of Devon, where 
very much agrrctiltural distress is fell, but wlierr 
1 do not remember timt any bank has failed, 
sliewing that tlie prndeiice or the banker in re> 
fusing, on tlie first alarm, to discount country 
paper, and gettimi Ins notes ont of eirniUtion, 
has saved liiniself, whilst the farmer has fallen a 
little sooner than lie wonid otherwise peiiiapa 
have done 

(g) It ia not any consegiienee wlut waa the 
amount of tlie exact sum obtained from landed 
property; Uie argeiaeiit wiU be the samcj 


must sooner or later equally fall. 

And before I leave this subject, let foe 
add, that, as, wild is it to say that the 
quantity of country bank notes have'been 
the cause of our snffexings, as to tell yoa 
that port wine is poison because some im¬ 
moderately make use of it. Without 
country banks your system never could 
have been kept up, your, war taxes never 
raised. Some, it is true, as in all other 
walks of life, have made an unfair use of 
them: yet those, who cry down this sys¬ 
tem in the present state of society, might 
expect to raise oranges in Lapland with¬ 
out the assistance of horticultural science! 

But, say others, this will all be set 
right when wc return to our*good old sys¬ 
tem—when all again is cheapness and 
plenty. What does the stock-bolder 
answer ? You forget that you owe me forty 
millions per annum ; that the Chancellor 
of the Kxciicquer requires thirty more 
for the use of the Government; and that 
the poor require between (h) ten and 
twelve ill a direct tax on the land for their 
support. To those who are in the habit 
of attending to parochial duties, we need 
not mention the extent of evils growing 
out of the Poor Lam ; and the state, in 
which ■ our parish poor now are, but too 
clearly proves how sadly the best, the 
most charitable of humane institutions 

(li) The I'oor Reliirns to the S5th of March, 
813, amount to 7,OV3r')8fi, exrluiive of 834 
vbicii made no return. An inielligeiit friend of 
mine lakes the total at nearly eight millions; and 
issnres me, that from what lie has seen of the in* 
irease to this time, the amount for the year 18J(> 
;o 1817 will be nearer twelve millioDs; whilst in 
:he year 1783, tiie amount of the same cxpencc 
'as only 3,184,9041. 18‘. 1 id. shewing an increase 
;o the year 1816 of more than five times that 
lum. And comparing this statement with one 
lent me by the same person from bis own parish, 
which ia of amall extent, and without a mann- 
'actory or town, in tlie south of Devon, tlie in- 
rease will be fonnd nearly the same. 

In 1734 it was 1W. \5s. 9d. 

178S.33f. 

18!3.l.m St. 4<L 

1813 .'••••.1641. 10*. td. 

Which snni be expects this year will be increaaed * 
o one>ninlli more. 
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maty in time be perverted, 'rhose Laws, 
once the saf<’>guard against misery in old 
age or iiiiir iify, are now the reward of 
idlene.sH and vice ; and not only is the dis¬ 
grace of going to the parish done away, 
but the piTson that can impose on its offi¬ 
cer is acfounled the most clever in his 
society. 'I'o go info instances of this 
would fill a volume, and In* foreign to the 
subject; suffice it to say, that if tlie in- 
crea^'C is not speedily slopped, tlie jioor 
will sole possessors of the proiits of 
the estafe-, leavi:'.'; their nntuial owners 
badl^ paid as fledr stewards. For it is 
now well known and. nn.lerstood, that in 
the same 'k-mveas iigiii'ulfiire declines, do 
the claims .m tlio parish pur^; increase, 
(i) and the indiri i t -i liiniini h. 

From this of dii ienirn s l.ow are 

we to g'-t eat? Win . V .0 had the I'ntire 
comma!.d of i.'ie .sras. wien we ohiiged 
everj passi Mjer to i;:II jit our do-sr, we 
could ifgniatc our all'airs as we liked; 
we could rai.se* taxes at our pleasure : 
like the man who keeps t)ie only itiii on 
a road, we could charge what we pleased. 
But when now every other country is open 
to the traveller, when he can slop where 
he likes, will he buy (j) from us at a 


(i) Wlirn lHl)(inrir» rereivvd lialf.a-crown a ilay, 
they could buy sugar, .S;o. ami many othci 
little Inxuiirs, wtdrh at iiiiitf-pciire, nml one- 
(billing, tiu'ir prcsi-nt daily pay, llicy are obliged 
to forego. 

(j) To sliew the riv.ilry we must ex]>ect in 
foreign inaikets, I .-lerd only a.sk what must hi rhe 
situation of the Newroiindland merchant—Can 
lie expert to sell liU fi.>li m Spain or thoTVest 
Indies, wlirn, to eneoniage thrir (idiviirs, and, 
above all, to makeM-amon, liie Fri'iieli imiv cive 
a Imuiily <>f twrlve fraiirs pcrqiimtal for all li.sli 
caught by thrmselvcH in Nrnfoitiidlaiid and 
cartied to tlic tVe.Ht IndieH; and as Spain lias im¬ 
posed a duly on all fi'.li ot aliove five siiiltings 
per quintal, a lioiinty of five fianos per quintal is 
given for alt ('.irricd to that country direct, and 
six franrs f.ir such .is may first fame to any port 
in Francr, a: d al’trrwaids be ti.iii.sporled tliillicr; 
with tiio duly of twenty-two francs per quintal 
on ail foicii'n fi.sh tb.it may be imported into 
Prance, and other boiintie.s to their own fisheries 
not neccs.sary to im ntion ? 

Fish, when ready for the market, in Nevvfuiitid- 
land is w ortli about twelve francs. 

(k) It is supposed by many that the resnU of 
tlic present state of agriruUnre will be a .scarcity 
of corn, at no very distiiut period, and that the 
coantry will conscqitcntly be iclicved from its 
present distil. I fear, however, that it will be 
found to have a very difiereiit cifect. It is a cer- 


poond what he can get from others at ten 
shillings ? Nay, are we so patriotic, that 
wiifin we can purchase from abroad at half 
the price of our own markets. We shall 
not be tempted to do it? Ask our farmer 
why hn gives his friend brandy and water 
rather than strong beer ; “ Becat^i^,” says 
ho, “ I sell my barley at twenty shillings 
per quarter, and the king’s duties alone, 
when 1 buy it again, make me pay for it 
at eighty ignorantly unaware, that to 
support an illicit trade must in the end be 
liis ruin. And must we not expect the 
same will li.ippi-ii in all other sorts of mer¬ 
chandize ! lor, from the system of those 
who are engaged in this traffic, the cx- 
nenti! of slopping them, I fear, will be 
equal io the revenue that will be saved by 
it, : tlii: greater Use temptation from high 
fltiti-.-*, to the 'vant of other cm- 

|)loynieni, the uiore they ,»Mt tlaic, and 
ihv'tnorc they v.ill increase. 

if, then, th(; nnixiin bo a ju.st one, that 
you must liriiig down your taxation of 
the [triee of your commodity, or raise 
the price to taxation, what .a picture is 
before us! For myself, I will only saV) 
that to face the danger is, 1 trust, half tlic 
battle; to know its extent, the only chance 
of tiiiding its remedy. 

Let every man who lives on the taxes of 
our coiiutiy.take care to keep the sources 
whence lln-y' flow in the nmsf llouiishiiig 
condition j let him lake the hurtlieii from 
the industrious, or assist them to bear 
them ; let him stimulate industry in every 
way in his power ; remembering that it is 
fiom the rapid circulation of money that 
the treasury coders arc -lilled ; that ther 
is not a money transaction between men 
which does not directly or indirectly leave 
something to the statu. 

Jji;t the public creditor and public 
officer remember that wlten the farmer 
cannot live, when the tradesman gives up 
his shop, and the merchant his counting- 
house, their revenues arc at an end. 


tain and resuLir market, that ran alone restore 
piiblii; credit; individuals, it i.s true, may profit 
by liigh prices, but the system will be as disorga- 
nizrd as at present. Agrieiiltitre, as .ill other 
tiados, must be confined to the limits prescribed 
by the capital employed in it; in proportio.i as 
till* value of its produce ia certaiu and regular, 
will men be induced to advance money fhr it, 
and ill that proportion only, can we, I believe, 
hope to see it restored. 



April 

Let Ihe land-ownpr remember, that to 
stimulatefhe manufaefnrer, the merebant, 
and the tradesman, to industry, is the only 
means of improving his r<’nts. 

fti fine, lot tlie idle man be ever for¬ 
ward to assist the industrious with his 
pur;'!', when, (k) public credit being re- 
stored, J'higlaud shall yet support her cha¬ 
racter as the first nation of the world. 

My dear- 

Yours very faithfully, 

A. 11. n. 


Mu. Austin’s Letter 

TO 

Mr. Western, 

On Ke subject of the Uesolulions of ihe 
latter. 

To THE Editor of the VYf.st JinixoN. 

Place, Fowey, March 26,1816. 

Sir, —The answers, he. of (rtc Special 
Cornwall Agricultural Meeting, to the 
ironourabic the Board of Agriculture, 
having appeared in your paper, under 
the sanction of my name, as President, I 
shall feel obliged by your inserting the fol¬ 
lowing extract from a letter that I wrote 
immediately after the said Meeting, to 
Mr. Western, relative to our proceed¬ 
ings, kc. 

I am, Sir, your obedient sorrunf, 

Jos. 'I'lIOS. Ai'stiv. 

“ I cannot say f agree with you as 
to the buying up of our corn by Govern¬ 
ment, and though only one Gcidlcmari* j 
at the Meeting coincided with me in opi¬ 
nion, 1 am convinced that uiliina'cly it 
will be produclivc of evil. Corn is ti part 
of the real weaKh of a natioii—mviiiev 
only the lueaiis of dividing, or distribut¬ 
ing of it according to our wauls. 'I’lic 
price of corn, tJic demand and supply 
being the sumo, will alwa^ s be determi¬ 
ned by the amount of the circulating me¬ 
dium. Upon this principle, wlicii there 
was one third more papor-moncy in cir¬ 
culation than at present, the i'armers’ 
produce would naturally sell for one 
third more! But, say. you, there is now 
no sale, or next door to it, at any tate.— 

' The Uev. Darell Stoplicns, at TrewprnoD. 
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On a largo scale, as ve used to sell by 
the score or by the hundred of quarters, 
there is not. People, however, cat bread 
as usual—perhaps niort^—if not—they 
•certainly waste more. Yet they biiy at 
just whf't price they chtise to offer, for 
this very good reason—the Farmer is 
obliged to >el!. However* lenient the 
Landlord may have been, hitherto it is 
notorious that the 'J'ax-gatherer has shewn 
no merry ! The Farmer in fact is ob¬ 
liged to sell to meet his current expenses, 
which, before the diminution of paper- 
money, he did by drafts. By this means 
be was very properly rnaltled to become 
the national store-keeper ; and, as he had 
an undivided interest in the stores, they 
wore husbanded with the least possible 
w.Tstc. Will this be the case if Govern¬ 
ment becomes (lie si ore-keeper I* It loans 
were out of fashion, and Ministers were 
actually to send round the country to ob¬ 
tain from us tifteen niiliiotis of money to 
purchase our corn with, as a method of 
relieving our distresses, we should see the 
folly of the thing at once.—It is, how¬ 
ever, tantamount to this—fifteen millions 
arc borrowed, on our security for the 
payment of principal and interest, and 
Commissioners are appointed, with pretty 
good salaries, to lay this money out in 
the purchase of corn, which, instead of 
being put into regular granaries, is housed 
in whatever houses can bo hired for the 
purpose, and there kept till in weight 
and quality its intrinsic value is reduced 
one half. Now, not to nwntion al! (he 
job-work that will be necessary to carry 
this schciiio into effect, the iiicrca.<ic of 
pafrenoge the salaries of Commission¬ 
ers, and the rent of warehouses, can any 
in-.'.n, in his sober senses, tiiiuk that the 
po'.criy of a nation is to be relieved by 
destroying one half of ifs real wealth 
P. y.—I'.said at the Meeting how Cob- 
bctl would laugh at our sanctioning this 
(j 1 canary rosolnUon, and I now tef’er 
those n ho heard me t<i his Re.v,ister, p:jb- *■ 
lif'ied flic Saturday following. Thciigh 
cya'’ss of taxation is the parent of our 
diffiLidlies, those which prc'S on the 
Ajii'icullurisl would be marh lighlfiied 
had he the same Aicilif) of gidiing eredit 
at CO Hit try Bank:, on real property, as 
Merchants in loviji have been .treustomed 
to have from the Bank of L'ugland op 
personal properly. 
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MEMOIRS 

0/* Major Oenekal Brown, Command- 
er-in-Chief oj the Peace-establishtnem 
army of the United States o/ Jltberica. 

Gcnerai. Jacob Brown is now aboui 
forty«fi.rO years old. He was born in 
Bucks County, Pennsylvania, a few miles 
below TVdnton ; bis father was a respect, 
able farmer of the society of'Quakers, and 
in their religious principles and habits of 
life young Brown was educated. His 
early education was such as the youth of 
that sect commonly receive—accurate and 
useful so far as it went,' without aspiring 
to elegant literature, or mere speculative 
science: but his mind was naturally too 
active and inquisitive to rest content with 
these humble rudiments, and by seizing 
upon every opportunity of improvement 
in the course of his very diversified life, he 
has gradually acquired a large fund of 
various and ivell-digested knowledge. 

Baring some period of his youth, he 
Vas employed as the teacher of a respect¬ 
able Quaker school in New Jersey. This 
he left at the age of twenty-one, when he 
removed to Cincinnati, in Ohio, where he 
resided about two years, and followed the 
business of a land-surveyor. From thence 
he migrated again, and fixed his residence 
in the city of New York, where he took 
charge of the public school of the Society 
of Friends, which be taught for several 
years with great assiduity and reputation. 
In this situation, which afforded him little 
opportunity to mix actively in the busy 
world, he continued to improve his mind 
by general reading and study, and by at¬ 
tentive observations of passing life and 
public transactions. It is said that, at 
some time about this period, he had de¬ 
termined upon studying law, and trying 
his talents at the bar : happily for himself 
and his country, his fortunes took another 
direction. In 1709, he was induced, by 
the oRer of an advantageous purchase of 
a large tract of land, near the shores of 
Lake Ontario, to remove thither and esta¬ 
blish a settlement. The current of popu¬ 
lation, which has since run with so strong 
and full a tide toward the western part of 
the stafe of New York, was then just be-- 
ginning to set in. Brown established 
himself on his new possessions, entered 
actively into various schemes of business 
and speculation, soon attained influence 
and importance in the district around him, 
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and after a time, as his lands rose in value, 
from the increase of population, acquired 
considerable wealth. As th'e country con¬ 
tinued to improve, Brown rose with U in 
importance and public ^timation. He 
was appointed a county court judge, and 
became a leading man in ail the public 
business of that part of the country.— 
He now gradually threw off the dr^s 
and manners of his sect, and on a change 
which took place in the organization of 
the militia, was appointed to the command 
of a regiment; and not long after, was 
promoted to the rank of B^rigadier Ge¬ 
neral. * 

In this situation, which gave him mili¬ 
tary rank, without affording him much 
opportunity for acquiring military know- 
ledge, the late war found him ; and when 
the first detachment of the western militia 
of New York was ordered into the ser- 
Ice of the Uiiifed States, Gen. Brown was 
designated by Governor Tompkins to the 
;ommand of a brigade, and entrusted 
with the general care of the northern fron- 
ier. He applied himself, with his usual 
liligencc and activity, to the discharge of 
‘hese new and important duties; doubt¬ 
less, at first, with no further views of mU 
itary life, than the natural and laudable 
.csire of filling the station in which he 
was placed,' for a short term of service, 
with credit and USefolness. 

By constant and unwearied activity, he 
oon placed the most important points of 
he line of the frontier committed to his 
charge in a respectable state of defence. 

Every one who has seen any thing of 
the militia service, knows the numerous 
difficulties and perplexities attending it.— 

In meeting and obviating these, in sooth- 
ing discontent, and repressing disobedi- 
ence. Brown’s knowledge of mankind, 
and adroitness in business, made him emi¬ 
nently useful; but, except in repelling an 
attempt of the enemy to dislodge him from 
Ogdensburg, he was not, daring this cam- 
paign, placed in any situation fitted to 
evolve his military talents ; and, at the 
close of it, retired to private life with the 
character of an active and intelligent mi¬ 
litia officer ; but without its being known 
by the public, and probably, without 
knowing himself, that he was possessed of 
every requisite of a great commander. 

In May,1813, General Dearborn, under¬ 
standing that an attack was meditated by 
the enemy upon Sacketfs Ilarbour, from 
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,whfch a considerable part of oar malar Chaancey retaraed, and General Brown 
force, together widi the. whole of Com. once more retired to his farm and ordinary 
Chauacey*ssq|aadron, had been withdrawn occupations. Bat his military repataHon 
tof the purpose of co-operating in their was now established, and pablic expecta- 
enterprisp i^inst Fori Gobr^, wrote to tion was anxioubly turned towards him 
General Brown, requesting him to repair oaone to whom the fortunes and honour 
with such miUtia force as he could collect, of our aras might be confidently entrupted. 
to Sackett’s Harbour, and take the com- Soon after the successful defence of 
mand there. Brown, knowing that Colo- Suckett’s Harbour, the secretary of war 
nel Backus, a regular officer of character offered him one of the new raised regi- 
and experience, was then in command at meets. Brown now felt his- own ralue, 
that post, at first hesitated at assuming and respectfully declined the commission) 
this responsible and arduous command, at the same time, intimating to his friends, 
But the request being again repeated, that he was willing to serve his country, 
and urged by Colonel Backus himself, in the regular army. In any rank not in- 
he finally yielded, and immediately set ferior to that which he bore in the miUtia 
out for that post, where he arrived with of his own state. In the course of a 
a smalt body of militia early on the morn- month or two he was nominated by the 
ing of the 28th of May. On the morn- president to the senate, and commission 
ing of the 30th, at day-break. Sir George ed a Brigadier General in the army of the 
Prevost landed, at the head of 1,000 pick- United States. 

ed men, under cover of a heavy fire from In the autumn of the same year he was 
his gun-boats. General Brown, depend- employed in superintending* and directing 
ing chiefly upon the well-known superio- the transportation of the army down the 
rity of the American musketry, had post- St. Lawrence, in General Wilkinson’s 
ed 500 of bis militia, to receive the enemy unfortunate expedition a^inst Montreal, 
on tbeir^ landing, with orders that they In the descent itself he commanded the 
should lie close, and reserve their fire elite of the army, and at French Creek, 
until the enemy had approached so nigh 'epulsed, with his own brigade, the naval 
that every shot might hit its object. But armament which had been sent out to haN 
the trepidation ana confusion of the mo- rass and retard the expedition. He was 
ment excited one of those sudden panics not present at the battle of Williamsburgh, 
to which undisciplined volunteers are so on the 12th of November, 1813. 
subject; and the whole line fired at the Boring the following winter General 
very instant of the enemy’s landing, with Brown was left in command of the regu- 
considcrable effect, indeed, but then sud- lar troops in tha nortben military district 
denly rising from their covert, they broke of the state of New York, and was labo- 
and fled in disorder.^]Brown threw him- rioosly and constantly employed in pro¬ 
self among them to stop their flight, yiding for their comfort and good order, 
Having rallied about a hundred men, with and in improriug and familiarizing him- 
tbis handful of raw troops he gained a self in the theory and practice of modern 
position on the enemy’s left flank, and tactics. During the winter session of 
harrassed them by a galling fire, by which 1813, upon the formation of the plan of 
they were held in check until they were operations for the ensuing campaign, it 
met by- our regular troops (about four was determined to entrust the execution 
hundred in all) under Colonel Backus, of it, on the Niagara frontier, to Gen. 
General Brown now hurried to this point Brown ; be was accordingly appointed 
of action, and found the gallant Colonel Major Gen. and took the field early in the 
Backus dangerously wounded, and the spring. 

battle still raging, but with very evident The rest of hb military career who does 
advantage on the American side. After not know? Were it in my power to fill 
a short conflict he was completely vlctori- up the magoificent outline of his exploits, 
ous, and Sir George Prevost retreated already familiar to every mind, by the 
rapidly to bis ships, leaving a number of relation of additional facts and circom- 
men and several officers kiU^ and wound- stances, or any of those mioote incidents 
ed on the field. and traits'of character which are ordl-* 

A few days after tfib attack Commodore narily overlooked in contemplating the 
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great results of high achieTemcnt^ I could 
expatiate with fond partiality ofi a theme 
to pU-asing and so splendid. But, why 
should I again relate the ofl-told story 
of till- noble tieldsi of Chippcwa'and j\ia- 
gam f—^'fhese are proud recollections tiea- 
sured up in the memory, throbbing in 
the heart of hearts” of every true Ame¬ 
rican. 

Id these encounters General Brown 
was di><tinguished as much by his personal 
activity and impetuous courage, as by his 
skill and conduct.' In the battle of Nia¬ 
gara he received some severe flesh wounds, 
which obliged him to retire for a short 
time from active service. After a few 
weeks he resumed the command, and soon 
after planned and executed the sortie from 
Fort Erie, on the I7th of September, 
when, in broad day-light, with an inferior 
and in part, an irregular force, he sur¬ 
prised the enemy, drove them from their 
entrcDchmenfs, spiked their cannon, de- 
■troyed their works, and carried off 400 
prisoners—>Bn exploit which, if it be re¬ 
garded rather with a view to the sagacity, 
the address, the conduct and courage 
displayed in it, ^han merely with respect 
to the scale of operation and its imme¬ 
diate results, must surely be considered as 
entitled to the very first rank of military 
merit. 

In consequence of this discomfiture, 
General Drummond shortly after aban- 
.doned the siege, and fell back on Fort 
George, and the campaign closed in that 
quarter. 

General Brown returned to his home, 
exulting, not so much at having van¬ 
quished the vanquishers of the world, 
the heroes of Talavera and Vittoria, as 
in the consciousness of having stood forth, 
in the hour of extreme jieril, the cham¬ 
pion and bulwark of hjs country, and 
of having preserved one of the fairest por¬ 
tions of her from indiscriminate ravage and 
desolation. 


Durjqg the last winter hehad.nteditated 
and organized a plan,for the ensuing cam¬ 
paign, and in January, IglS*, wept onto 
the scat pf government for the purpose of 
conferring with the secretary of war. On 
his return from Washington, he was on 
his way to call upon General Snyder, in 
order to make the necessary arrangemeuts 
for calling out the western militia of Penn¬ 
sylvania, when the news pf the arrival of 
the treaty of peace overtook him. 

Since his return from the frontiers. Ge¬ 
neral Brown, has every where received the 
most ample testimonials of public gratitude 
and respect. Votes of high approbation 
have been passed'by Congress and the 
State Legislatures, accompanied- by pre¬ 
sents of swords and services of plate; and 
our cities have vied with each other in 
paying him every civic hou'iur. Small 
thing^these in themselves! yet, such as 
have power to rouse the generous mind to 
loftiest enterprise—to kindle national 
gratitude—>to animatajaational feeling—to 
exalt national character. 

In contemplating General Brown’s pro¬ 
gress to fame and fortune, wc cannot but 
be forcibly impressed with a sense of the 
inestimable advantages which this couniry 
enjoys in the facility with which talcnts'of 
every kind'find full r^ge for their enter¬ 
prise and activity, in most'other coun¬ 
tries, society is divided by ancient usage, 
by law and positive institution, or by the 
natural effects of bad guvernrociit and a 
too crowded population, into catfs com¬ 
pletely separated, and, as it were, w'alled 
off from each other, so that every trade 
and profession seems to have become the 
peculiar property of those individuals who 
have been (rained from infancy to move in 
its narrow routine, and guard it with 
jealous caution against all intrusion. 
Here, on'the other hand, talents of every 
species are suffered to roam at large, with¬ 
out restraint, over the whole field of hu¬ 
man science and art and enterprise. 
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mitterS) as to which you will b6 able to 
widei^tand me. 

. Your example maj, io many r^pects 
be useful to us; but} In many inore, oiira 
may be useful as a warniilg to you ; and, 
in none more so, than on the subject of 
pauperism^ which has Increased upon us in 
a degree, sfhich, at last, threatens to 
destroy the Tcry roots of the social system 
in England. In a Letter, which I pub* 
fished on the 15th of NoTcmber, 1814, 
addressed to a friend in America, on the 
Exigences, Taxes, &c. of England, com. 
pared with those' of America, and which 
l<etter, 1 perceive, has been rc>published 
in your country, I could not, upon the 
eubject of the poor.rates, speak posilivelp, 
^ere having been no official report made 
upon the subject, since the year 1803. 
But, I spoke of them by way of compu- 
iatiortf the basis of which was the increase 
of the poor.rates in the parish of Bishop’s 
WtUtkanti, with the particulars of which 
1 was but too'well acquainted. Accord- 
ibg to thw computatio'o, the poor-rates, 1 
aaid, of the year when I was writing, 
would amount, for all England (including 
Wulcs), to 7,896,556/. I do not per- 
ceiTe, that any doubt of my accuracy, in 
tUs respect, has been started. But, nom, 
are hare fresh ojfficial accounts before us, 
made up to March, 1815, that is to say, 
four months after the date of my computa. 
tton, or estiniate; and, 1 roust confess, 
^at, in laying its contents before you, I 
-do fhei some degree of pride. In this 
official return are not included all the 
parishes, for want of time, perhaps; so 
that ,the return is not quite complete. 
Biii, from the following figures, taken 
from the return Itself, you will see how* 
surprizingly near my computation was to 
tie reality. 

** In lS,9tt Paf^ws—retnrned 
<*'I.e 054 PsThhe^not retuniM > • 


>'Shsi Parishes not returned are princi¬ 
pally in populous parts of Englindi So 
that the total amount of the rates, if aU 
bid been returned, would, 1 Ahira say, 
b&rb teed within 100,OOOL'^df the edm- 
Bowbver, we hare now'the 
and a dresdfol faet ft Is.' 
Iff. HObbiwoAfn, whesi; Letter 1 ftisert 
for piMicaltott.bo.Ameri^ because the 
Gmm^ tava hotluttjgf to giduiay, 


.Mtimatet the pqor-ra^s, as Iwipg much, 
higher now, than they were liat year. I 
donoif if we speak In pos/Omo amount; 
because it requires less to feed people 
with dieap com than with dear corn, 
But, as the positive amount has not been 
diminished, the relative amount has been 
dreadfully augmented, because the means 
of support have been greatly, /ssronod. 

During the war, and what were called 
days of prosperity, 1 never could obtain 
a hearing upon, this subject. When Pitt 
and Rose and Perceval used to be boasting 
about the prosperity of the country, the 
dourisbiog state of-the country, the re¬ 
sources of the country, I always bade 
them look at the increase of the poor- 
rates and paupers; and asked thorn, whe¬ 
ther a country with so large a part of the 
people paupers, could be said to be pros¬ 
perous. NozOf however, this subject is 
pressing itself forward with irresistible 
force. It now comes arrayed in ail the 
horrors of misery and a.|l the terrors of 
desperation. MUUons of people nerer 
yet submitted to be starved* Those who 
raise the food and raiment by their labour 
must and will have some of it. Laws, 
coercion, nothing can prevent this. . The 
body, -however miserable, will not lie 
down and'die without a struggle. 

You bave‘seen before, that many Mem* 
bers of Parliament hare complained of the 
amount of the poor-rates. But, of what 
avail is complaint on such a subject ? Any' 
man may as reasonably complain of hu 
great age; for, as it is impossible for any 
law to make him younger, so is it impos¬ 
sible for any law to diminish the poor* 
rates, unless by diminishing the number of 
paupers; and that is only to be done by 
a total change of spstem^ which these gen. 
Utmen are very care/ul nerer to propose, 
and wbidi, indeed, they seem always pre¬ 
pared to reprobate. What should we. 
think of a man who complained that 
strong beer made him drunk, and' who 
still continued to drin^ strong beer by 
the ipiUon ? Yet, such a man’s conduct 
would ^ just as eonsisteat as is that of 
jthose persons, who i^omplain of the in- 
crensiog amount of the poor-rates, while 
fthey steadily jmiiport a systeta, the una¬ 
voidable effect of which is to create, 
jpaupers. - / 

As tp the esit^, of the eyll it Iq notib Jba 
dese^bied tn all'itt pi^> Y^g and 9]d 
then caii'lfh Utile short of 3 n^Rmiia^'of 
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panp«n in England, inclnding. comaion 
beggar* «nd penonf m hospitidvand alms- 
houses; and that is^ uptm an aTeraga^ 
about Ofie pauper, or beggar, to erery 
four who are not paupers on b^ars. 1 
hare, u;fon a former occasion, given par. 
ticular detaih of country parishes. 1 wilt 
here giro an account of the paupers and 
rates in the Parish of SEruLCHiia, 
which IS in the heart of the City of Lon¬ 
don. 1 hare lying before me an official 
account, given to toe by Mr. Milleu of 
that Parish, signed by Won. Scaifs, ves¬ 
try clerk, and dated on the 11th of Jan. 
1816) which slates, that there were then, 
Pappers-iu the Work-house .. %27 


efiildren at Nurse.. .., 85 

Insane Poor..... 8 

Relieved out of thp House .... 02 

Relieved in the Country. 0 
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Besides those paupers who receive occa- 
tional r^iief. 

Now, the number of persons teho pay 
poor-rates in this parish was, at the same 
period, 612. The tmntfa/amount of the 
ezpenres was about 6,600f. 

This is a pretty picture of the pros- 
pertty of the optUeut rity of London. 
Facts like these are food for reflection 
with sensible men. Such men must see, 
that it is not an act of parliament to 
make a new arrangement as to the mode of 
rtdsittg the rateSf which will cure this 
most dreadful evif. Before the wars 
against the people of France; before 
those wars, which have ended in lestoring 
the Bourbons, the Pope, and the Inquisi¬ 
tion ; before those wars, during which, by 
ivay of episode, the Wa^ington Buildings 
were burnt and Aloxaudrin wae plun¬ 
dered ; before those war* the paupers in 
this country were not one third part so' 
numerous as they now am. So that here 
is a change, which the CossaCks shpiild‘ 
never ibdrget, when they« are boasting of 
thd hthUeveBsentt of that g/orfoi*t< con¬ 
test.” 

Of the manners in whiakihe paupers 
art treated, it would he diffirult ^te give 
any general deecrlption, seeing that 'it 
varies very much aooOrdU^.te ahUity 
of the people to pay and«fu Bit dispesh* 
tiou of' the persons haring power ovur 
tbemi But, what may 1m deut withtbeoi, 
and what tv done, in some cMts^ maytbe 
gatheied from* following* spearik* of 


Sik Rabbet Hsuois, upi^t In lAd Hotag of 
Commons on the 3t|d Iqi^tahC^ 

“ Sia RoUEa’nJluBeiV’moyfl4 
** to bring in a bill', far adicaiiliug dejrteiu 
** clauses in an act nteenBy passao. rai^t- 
** ing the Lincoln Poor t^tp.* Bff Wfr 
“ not aware of any good which rgspH# 
** firom particular local Acts rCspectji^ 
** podr rates, as he thonghl the Ac^of 
the 22nd George 11. was admirably 
suited to everyoase. After a painful* 
rerital of the miserable state of the 
** workhouse in that city, he meDtionad 
that there were five cells strongly gnard- 
“ ed with iron bolts, not for the reception 
of lunatics, but for the punishment of 
(( such poor persons as might fall into any 
“ transgression. In each of these there 
“ were strong iron staplfs in the wall and 
‘‘ floor, to which the poor delinquent was 
chained. Among several instances of 
“ cruelty, the worthy Baronet mention- 
ed that a Chelsea pensioner, seventy 
years of age and totally blijndy had beoU) 

« for a tchole fortnight chained to tha 
floor bccansc hr had been drunk 1 That 
“ a very young girl, having contracted a 
certain disease, had been chained in a 
** similar manner to the floor, lest she 
should contaminate others. One chain 
fixed round her body had been teeighe^ 
and would the House believe him when 
he stated, it was hot less than twenty- 
eight pounds weighlW lliese faefs he 
pledged himself were true. 

“ therefore, for leave to bring in a Bill fbt 
“ amending the present Act.” 

I dare &ay that the Cossacks of Mki- 
sachusets will maintain, that all this it 
very right; or, at any rate, that* it, b 
much better that this should take place, 
than that the French nation should have 
been sniFered to remsun free. But', th^ 
may be well assured, that tius state uf 
things cannot last for many years, Thu 
number of the paupers is now* become lo 
great in proportion to the populaBon of 
the country, that some serious eonse* 
quence is at no great^distance from us; 
So that, unless theCofsahks put np prt^en 
for the system, it wilt fail, at last, as 
sure asjbey aru born. 

Howuter) you‘In- dpturleui mnst jpst 
suppose, jtlip''wu arfltvdl panpara; that 
none ofi ns Qve in a good, style, im 
a veigs Uberfd peojie tewarde eur «eujt 
folk% Bi»if have before shown yoUf Bu 
tlftkt you pay bare pone idmi of thj|way,* 
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in which our Royal Family lire, I wll Your President receives altogether, only 
herogiTO you an accoantof th« espenet 35,OOU Dollars, or, about O^OOOl. a ; 
of the Prince Regent’s fieliv for« quartet but, then, be is only one of yourselres. 
4|f -o^Mrr, as staled in the lercfSfemerd’ He has no Royal blood flowing in his 
account np to the 5th of January last veins. It is not, therefore, proper, that 
The Lord Steward may be regarded ai he should be jiaid as kings a^ other 
heed -serTant in the family, who orders in Royal personages are paid. You see, in 
the eatables and drinkables, and pays the this account, the item of wages and board 
ia^doorserrantsandthetradesmea. There wages to Chapels. What would thd 
areothergrost men, who manage the o/Aer Cossack Priests give to belong to these 
departments of Expence. The amount is chapels 1 This, 1 dare say, is one of those 
as follows : “ venerable institutions” upon whirh they 

^resd. Butter,Bacon.CbecM and constantly have th«r eye. No wonder 

areaeiablm. 19 10^ that they should prefer the BiitUh govern* 

Bntcber. Ponlierrr and PWi. .. ment, “ Monarchy and all.” 

Bir^SdCidM.’.::::!:*.'.*.:;:'.: Me 9 0 * return, now, to the poor-rates and 

WoaandTaHowIAalit*. 1,460 19 7 paupers,! have so many times, proved, 

OriN»ry,Oit(Yy,L(>nioi»jder.Tea, as I think, that paupetism^ that the misery 

*"** Craam . S,M5 15 ^7 of the labouring people, ig a necessary 

Xjmwm .V*’8*8 6*71 ^if heavy taxation; I hare. 

Washing !.'*10 18 0 present Volume, SO clearly 

Pnal.*.... 1,090 16 0 demonstrated this fact, that 1 will not hero 

Stationer ... repeat my arguments on the subject. 

*5^19* ? But, a fact or two that I have not towntly 

jUoea. .. 101 1 ;} 3 stated, 1 will state here. In the reign of 

Charles il. tho poor-rates of England 
14,890 14 8i did not amount, in a year, to more than 
Kew **•!•««. 000 200,0001. And, though the population 

.. 5 250 0 0 creased in the proportion which is gene- 

* rally supposed, a proqf of which is, that 

. ~ ..... j . 91.978 19 8J hundreds of thousands of acres of land, 

**''^"®*** oetA n o formerly culUvotcd, novr llo 111 the bhapo 

Gardens. •••*!•!!•*•!*••••!•!! 4,S7i 5 Of of Doans. Near London there has been 

Treasury and Exchequer Fees** E9 10 0 a great deal of waste land enclosed j but, 

Soltrlet to Ofltoen jn Dors^hire, Wiltshire, Devonshire, 

Cornwall, and even in Hampshire and 
and ^rd Wages Sussex, the old marks of the plough, 

te Ciupelsv** .J4t800 3 3 which no time seems capable of effaciug, 

CompeoiaHea At* Kemaia on large tracts, where the plough 

* ***** • o « **•* 8®**® • century. London and 

Da.»**.m 'r«Ured ’ neighbourhood have enormously in- 

Oflkets.. ..>••• 1,199 to o Cfoased in buHdingi and population; but, 

SupeiMiiswtiaBAb wlNde villages, once populoos, in the 

. Ik/ distant parts of the country, have beeoaie 

sSlSSoSldAl 

Busl Bounty te imiNaable boveti^ built of mud and npoh* 

Widows of di> ^ Burruundiiig a I<^ and beauti^i^gM 

.sMS ' ebi^j bulll of stone, and of dimen^h* 

aadlsrvaats..-> Wll 4 ^ ^ tocontalpatitoiBsaad people. -FrortlSIfO 

facta, wM^ I dafy any one to contradict, 

‘ iDkhidt 4 di I conehido, that nearly all which some 
thgCnijwrks wUlamaek their im parte of tHo eotmiry faavegaiuad In popu. 

t^-vFtoa I Fatty uHoq, otkog mute of it huve lost. It it 
'% 4 BWtet 1 s U^OQOjiw^ dmt by the vast improvement derived 
poaBi»driiptf»GltoHarsn««^ tmme llr^akttOWks^e ef the arts dod sciences, 
M H A that JmtA^llidl ITu appIMIo to agrienlture, an acre of land 
niggaidi .ftej mack dbdMfed. haa boeo ipado to produce, upon anipfar . 
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fgBy more than formerlj; bat, tbra, tb about not taxing this or Mof ortidfe bo^ 

waste of tuxurj has made the doman cause sych'tax Iftr/ioSr/ 

greater, for the same number of mouths, the wboloof this system Oil notlest 

Therefore, admitting, that, upon th< have arisen picce^ntOal wkh 
whole, the populatio'n of England has in^ governments, are sbpported 'bjr-.«N> oiio 
creasedyitranniiilhavelacreasedinanyvery solid principle, andean never stood tbsf 
great degret*; but, how fearful has been test of reason clearly and forcibly api^iod* 
the increase of t he poor.rates and paupers! From this radical error, however, wittt 

Heavv Taxation being the principal a mnititude of mischiefs have RrfaMn {- 
cause of this increase, what remedy can be Amongst a thousand others, we now seo' 
applied other than that of making taxation before our eyes the maxes in which so 
no longer heavy ? (tis useless to bring fpr- many men of good intentions, and good 
ward abstract propositions as to (he ex* talents, too, are wandering. They first 
istence and increase of the evil. It is fly on upon this tax, then npon that lax; 
useless to declare, that something ought to ono wants relief for the Barley grower,) 
be done. The only question worth agl another for those who live on salt meat;, 
tating. is, who/ ought to be done } and, another wants (he Utile farmer’s rid|r^ 
the outy rational answer to that question horse to go untaxed; a fourth calls for , 
is, renikr taxation no longer so heuv^y relief for the butter and cheese farmer; 
/Aat the labourer cannot receive more than a fifth requests the House to relieve the 
m bare sufficien(;y to sustain life; lake less leather trade; a sixth calls aloud for the 
from the employer in the shape of taxes, price of beer to be forced down; a 
and the labourer and journeyman will seventh wants a regulation to compel 
then have more in the shape of wages, brewers to make their beer of a certain, 
and will want less, or nothiug at all, in strength! Why, if these gentleman, some 
the shape of pauper^pay. of whom, like Mr. BnAMD, for instance, 

There is something so childish in the are not only upright but very able mpn, 
proposition to make tradesmen and other had not imbibed the false notions of rout* 
mere huusL>*holdcrs assist the farmers, in tifarioos taxation ; if they could but, for 
the country,, in paying the poor-rates; or, a moment, completely ^ivest themselves 
to levy the amount of them by a general of that confusion of ideas, th^ never 
taxy that 1 can hardly bring myself to would talk thus. 

treat it seriously ; just as if every crea- I have been watching narrowly to seo 
ture who cats bready or, at least, who whether my Lord FoLXESTOira had his 
pays for bready did not now assist in re* peculiar point of pressure to relieve. No, 
imbursmg the farmer for what he pays in Ac, at any rate, knows well, that' there l» 
poor-rates ! But, there wants a good but one remedy, and that that is, to lesseA 
long essay, one of these days, to show, he geoera/food of taxes; and, bekaowi^ 
in a manner more full and clear than I oo, that it is of no consequence where 
ever yet have shown, that a tax laid upon he work is begun or where it is m- 
the laud only; that is to safy^tor instance, led, except, indeed, timt the worst tax. 
if 50 millions a year were raised in Bnga al#ays is that, be it on what it mayn' 
land from the occupiers of loud aidne, which employs, in proportion to its 
and if there were no other' tax in the mount, tie greatest numbpr, of tax- 
country, this would be the best^ sunast^ jatherers, and gives to the govemmemt. 
and fewest possible mode of miring the the greatest degree of undue Infinence, 
AOroilttons. Tltls position, which t think His Lordship must laugh when he hW| 
myself able to prove to the fitisfaetion tie leather and salt tax described as Ifeoring 
of any man, who will take4|iB to^eflect, with pecid/ar weight upon die labonrer; 
and whose head is nbt 'uncomttionjy mbddy, for he has a head capabU of tracing Aese 
is a very interesting one to^n.ln Amdri- laxes to the consuoieft of bread, meat, ^ 
ca, who are not yet so far m Custom- iheese, bdtter, Ae.; be knbwi 

houses. Excise-offices, and 'lil^p-bffices^ wriL that “1^## are ue persons who 
as not to be lAle to a|tp|u a mri&imrb. finafiy tn#lix on the leather 
of mote foreign Ibniedmm aboiiir^s .riR»eaand''oa.tbettlt which ho., 

be n^beswirT to meel ah tots'in hkr broHi. , ^ 

tbe watpi^a edge; 'bnt, the qrstemi of a After al)> thei^ the remedy fotpspigpsvi, 
variety, in taxatioo, and all the notions Ism le the snioe as for every other spodee, 
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of prcssare; tlia-t Is to sa^, a reduction of 
taxes i nndf ifthis reduction take place to 
iny considerable extent, how is the inter* 
est of the Debt to be paid ? How are the 
grand ar^ and (he navjf and the dvil 
Hit t<t be supported? There is a most 
furious out.cry for economy^ on the part 
of those, w'ho promised to expend their 
last shilling and the last drop of their 
blood in the late contest. But, how has 
economy been begun ? Look at the late 
divisions, and, you will see, (hat it has 
been proposed to take 2,000f. a year 
from ilosE’s emoluments, but that (he 
proposition has been rejected. You will 
see, that a similar preposition to get rid 
of a Secretary of State for the sear </«• 
partment in time of peaces has shared 
, a similar fate. And, 1 assure yon, that I 
do not expect, that, out of the proposed 
$9 millions for the peace establishment, 
Izso millions will be lopped off. Reason 
and Jftsiice demand a reduction of all 
salaries and allowances and pay to the 
standard of 25 years ago, seeing thut food 
and wages arc gone back to that stan¬ 
dard, and seeing that the salaries, &c. 
were raised expressly on account of the 
rise in the price of food and wages. This 
reduction is so manifestly just and reason¬ 
able, and so clearly necessary to the pub¬ 
lic..good, and eren to the tranquility of 
the country, that you will be astonished 
that the measure should hare been delayed 
for a moment. But (a word in your ear,) 
there are so many of the #*•••***• 
who have *•**•«•»«**«•« 
ihat **•*•♦** without a reform of 
parliament. 

Yet^ ’tnrthis be done, ’till the salarfca 
and pay and ciril list be alL brought 
down to the standard of lf99f It would 
be most atrocious injustice ^ reduce, 
or even to talk of reducing^, the interest 
of the debt. It is rery ttoe, that at this 

time, the Stockholders are Teceirfng, in 
fact, a great deal more than llye^per 
einitam for money lent since 1707.'^ To 
bHng this matter to a fair state, how«rer, 
atl niaries and pay and allowances must 
reduced ; or, hpw ban the parlti. 
id^R^atteihpC' to find a Justification for 
rHNNdnif thfi interest of the Debt ? This 
if ’ofitfoc/e to a Vc^sforation bf thb 

f and, as I hare tfild ydu 
*before, it fs jpretty pertain, that this 
rdiSlabfr^r'^rati eflSectnaAy during 
Iftfi tistsion bfpaHlitlnniit. I do not knovTi 


that the thing will not go'on thus, ’till idt 
the present landowners, except the vety 
great one#, and except those, who, id 
some way or other, reeeirc part et the 
taxes, will have lost their est Mes, which 
are now passing away from them at a full 
gallop; and, thus, we may, at test, lire 
to SCO, that the system of Pitt vras, 
in reality, the best and most efTeCtHaA 
way of producing equalitif. Erery year 
now gives the aristocracy a furious pa$h 
downwards. Their estates are confinn- 
ally coming to the hammer. You would 
be surpris^ to see how the Commissaries, 
Contractors, and others, who hare grown 
rich by the war, are shoving them out 
of their old mansions You will saj^, that 
this is a change for the better; and, in 
some respects, it certainly is. At any 
rate, it is a natural consequence of the 
measures, which the aristocracy them¬ 
selves have supported. They are entitled 
to no pity. Sir Francis Burdett told 
them, in (he House of Commotisj years 
ago, that, while they were lealously 
attending to the improvement of the 
“ cultivation of the soil; while they 
were so active at Agricultural Societies 
‘‘ and Cattle-shows, they seemed not to 
“ perceive, that the land itse{f bad, in 
&ct, been taken from them, and that 
“ they would make the sad discovery 
** when it would be to late.”^ These 
were nearly his very words. The land- 
owners, who heard these words, paid 
little attention to them. They thought 
Sir Francis Burdett “ a violent man.” 
They now find, that it was wisdom, and 
not violence, which dictated this memora-^ 
ble advice. 

Since the date of my last letter to you 
the state of the country has certainly been 
going on from bad to worse. Despair,, in 
mRuy cas^s, has made shocking havoc. 
The lales by distress warrants for rent and 
taxes have become more and more^coin- 
mon. The property at these sales n re'al- 
ly gfeeR, away, A plough, which, only s 
yeafUgo^ perhaps, S pounds, is sold 
frequently ’ for 10 or 15 shillings, A 
thrcsjiing marine, which cottf^ty pounds, 
was, tbe otheV,3ay^ not farirbm my hons^ 
sold for ^ce,poun^.' At .no great dis- 
tence a fatSfr, pr young man, iiqt 
married uiab ^j ^nV' and who had a Mod 
fbirtoiie,' has^|t': twf .Bs fBos/. Twp 
others, wAiQn’q.my observatidnf, have Xpne 
mad* Hundreds quit thehr faamfby 
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tteal »wa 7 their goodi, and flee the eono- 
try* 1 know what yoa will say to all 
thii. 1 know, that yon will say, Uiat you 
feel for the su&riugs of ail mankind; but, 
that you cannot think ns more entitled to 

f our compassion, than were the pillaged 
'reach people and the bravo Marshal Ney 
and others, whom our allies, tiie Bour¬ 
bons, hare put to death. I know you 
will exclaim; *e*»**«****ee 
*»«•«• o * • It is all very true. 
Certainly, if we hod not done these thinjgs, 
we should not, at this day. have experi¬ 
enced such miseries as we now experi¬ 
ence. Thme miseries are the natural con¬ 
sequences of such conduct. I must, how-- 
ever, put in this plea for the people of 
England, that they have been most tnfa. 
mously treated by a presSf which is not 
less wicked, and far more powerful, than 
that of your Cossacks. The people were, 
perhaps, envious enough of the freedom 
and happiness of France; but, they never 
would have acted as they have done, had 
it not been for a most wicked and power¬ 
ful press. 1 know, that you will say, 
that, when you look back to the scenes at 
the River Rain, at Frenchtown, at Hampm 
ton, and at those which were intended for 
Baltimore and I^evo Orleans ; and whew 
you reflect that our present miseries arise 
out of the Debt partly contracted to carry 
on the war against you, it is impossible 
for you to cry your eyes out at heariug 
of these our miseries. And, if I do not 
ask you to do this, I must, at any rate, 
beg you to believe, that we have not all 
qf us merited this severe visitation of the 
Pitt system, of which many amongst us 
luve always disiqiproved. 

Lord Wellesley has lately observed, 
iu the House of Lords, on tho Subject of 
the conduct of the people^ that they most 
chearfully gave their money to carry on 
the war, and that, ** amongst ail the PutU 
«tiooi there was not to be found one 
« mord of repOHtanee at our past efforts.” 
This U stated in the report of tho ^ech; 
and, if the words were uttered, they were, 
1 dare say, trna, as to petitions to the 
Lords; but, with regatd to those, laid 
before the Comiiions, therp is repewUmce 
enough expressed for our past efforts, or: 
at least, for the consequmices of them. 
The petitions of BfUddleisr, Somerset- 
sUre, Worstevehire, Wiltshire, mid many; 
many others, express disapprobation at 
oorUving ijoWfered bk thetntendaflklr 
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of other nations. ^Loiiv HouAun li r^v 
ported to have saiil, ha n recent debate* 
that, With regird to the HH^r}ty of 
** the people who were aild to mS In ftk* 
** vour of ihe Income Tax, he conld mt 
help considering it a m^rify of 
“ same description as that infavourMma 
** Boviiboivs in France, and be sospemjk4 
that if both majorities were sent wk^n^ 
** certain individuals had been se^, to 
“ Ffba or St. Helena, that eUherof these 
islands would he fpllif large enough to 
“ contain them.” His Lordship, who ia 
really a very good, and a very able man, 
has been abused for this by some of our 
venal writers, but you will not, on that 
account, pay less attention to his words, 
which, you may be assured, did not drop 
from his lips in a casual way, and without 
solid grounds for believing the tact. 

The hired part of the press is continu¬ 
ally at work to make the people believe, 
that the miseries ef the couatiy have not 
arisen out of the war. The motive for 
this is manifest enough. But, they labour 
in vain. Every man, be he in what state 
of life he may, knows now, he is now 
taught by bis feeling, that it is the taxes 
which make him suffer. He knows, or ia 
told, of the small amount of taxes that was 
paid in 1792, and of the plenty and pros¬ 
perity which then reigned in England. 
He next asks why the taxes cannot be re¬ 
duced to the amount of 1792, seeing, that 
now we are at peace as we were in 1792; 
and, he is told, that the cost of the war 
renders such redaction impossible. The 
conclusion is, that the war, and the war 
alone, has been the cause of his mismry ^ 
and to prevent him from coming tq toil 
conclusion, or to get it out of his head 
after it is Safety lo^ed there, is beyondi 
the power, even of suri) a prefs as oprs. 
The people, therefore, now feel, that^ey 
owe their miseries to that war, which th^ 
so long Supported with all their might* 
They see, too, that that war has hung % 
mill-stone about their necks,' which h* 
never to be got rid of by any little milk- 
and-water measures. They appear to 
feel no intereit in any of dte projects thah 
are afloat; but, stand in a sort of sulky 
mood, waiting to tod what will be dqse, 

> or, railier, to Mb whether any thiiHf rodi^ 
W will bh doue^ v > 

Qneoftheadiemes that have been sterte* 
ed^ is, a AN|f^pen eolation. I mention¬ 
ed tide in nanrtiole, published kut ^gnr,. 
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Whfeli letter, I perceive, has been re 
published in America. It seemed to m 
nest lo impossible, that the project shouii 
be seriously entertained, and so 1 obser. 
red, at the time, though I did also say, 
that 1 would anmer for nothing in thesi 
times. « However, from the following re 
port of what passed^ in the House o 
Jjords, upon the sui^ect, on the 5th in 
atan^ it Would appear that the sehem 
has, by no means, been abandoned. 

** Lobo ViscoVMT Belkelet asked 
whether it was intended to impose anjp 
** tax upon persons quitting this country ' 
He asked this, because he understood 
^ that a number of per»on$ were about t 
^ cutt the countryff mud he thought it a 
fahr principlcthat if they withdrew them^ 
** selves from taxation herej they ought t. 
** be in some way or other made to pay 
** to* the support of the establishments o 
“ tiie Country. 

Thk Ease or Literfool said, tha 
** several suggestions had been made upon 
iMs subject to the Treasury^ but hither* 
** to none that he did not consider liable 
** to too many objcctbinsr He thought, 
however, the principth perfectly just. 
** that persons who withdrew themselves 
** from the country, and thus withdrew 
themselves from taxation^ should be ren 
^*dered liable in some way to the suppor 
of the establishments of the Country, i 
such a principle could be carried into 
** effect by means of any plan that would 
** not ^raw with it greater disadvantages 
than benefit.” 

These are the speech^ fur -me! They 
spak volumes. Lords Laodekdale and 
IIoBLAND expressed their disapprobation 
of the scheme; and the latter corrected 
Lord Liverpool, whbm he understood to 
say, that Jwigralats withdrew themselves 
from direct as well as f«dfreft taxation. 
They certaioly do not withdraw them, 
solves from the land tax nor from the tax 
on Stamps in part; but, they withdraw 
flmmsclves from.the assessed taxes, and 
tliu taxes on consumption, which make 
in'oru than nineteen twentieths of every 
HMii’s taxes now that tho income tax is 
gpiae. 

> But* sAly think of its being a matter of 
lm|Krlliwieei tip eftock English land<«npiers 
ia their desire to go and spend their in¬ 
comes abroddl lliat it is truly hnmiliatrim 
to think ttatt tpy such meeure shonM 
have bdea'tfiottght of every man most see. < 
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And, what sort of measures mnst those be, 
by which such a faX could be apportioned 
and collected f fVhe is to KNOW whe¬ 
ther a gentleman be<cone out of the king¬ 
dom or not ? Lord Liverpool' says, that 
several suggestions- have been' made 
upon' the subject to the Treastiry.” 
What a' curious thing this jcoilection of 
suggestions must bet I would give a trifie 
to get at them. 'However, suggest as long 
as they please, I defy them tb collect any 
such tax without first passing a law to 
prehrbit rdl persons whatever going'out of 
the country without a ftVence; and, when¬ 
ever that shall take fiteco, you will, I 
hope, no longer deny,Ajint this is indeed, 
** a nice little, fight little Island.” 

Lord OuEKELbir knows, it seems, of 
** <i number of persofts who are about to 
quit the country.'* I dare say his lord- 
ship does; and he will know of more yet. 
But, if a mail has no income and no pro¬ 
perty that be has stolen from the public, 
why should he not-go and spend his in¬ 
come where he pleases? However, the 
effect of a tax would be to make people 
sell their property and carry the gold and- 
silver to other countries. Those who 
have entailed estates could n(H, indeed, 
do this; but many others would ; so that, 
in a very short time, tho remedy would 
be found (o be worse than the disease. 
Yet, it is very true, that these-emigrations 
will add much to (he miseries of the coun¬ 
try by leaving so-many labourers aud 
servants to become paupers; and to be 
maintained by those who are compelled (o 
temain at home. The country seats will, 
many of them, become desolate. Cattle 
will roam over the lawns and pleasure- 
grounds ; the fruit trees will run to ruin ; 
the bramble and the nettle will become ibe 
tenants of thC parterre ; and the chatter¬ 
ing of the Jack-Daws will alone -be heard 
in those halls which' used to resound with 
toasts and songs in praise of the ’Squire. 
Alas! poor ’Squire Jolterhead}^What, 
you are setting off, then, to letrm French 
in yoi£t. Old age ? Yon are gofng- to 
exchahge the “ /toast Beqf of Old En~ 
gland** for the “ Soup maigrOf frogs, and 
sattad of Trendb.** Well! flire thee wdll, 
Jolterhead ; and, when tfaob lookest back 
with aching heari towBrds'England, recbl- 
lebl, that it is dot the Jacobins, but 
be Pittites, itifb Mate driven thee from 
thy estate/ ' ■ ' 

•This following is a specimea qf 'what is 
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going on in the neigbbourluMid of Exeter. 
It U taken from an Exeter newspaper of 
last week :—•** It is with mutih regret we 
learn, that teveral geitteel famities are 
shortljf afwttt to eeugrate from this 
neighbourhotui to Ftanee/ among the 
** rest a Geiitiemea, who it a magiitrate 
of the county, residing a fns miles 
** distant from this city, of eonHtkrable 
landed property^ —so that the annttai 
value of hit estates will dr laid out seUh 
Frenchmen. We are sorry that this 
unpalliottc custom is so prevalent—it is 
** a serious and a growing evil ; and it is 
much to be wjshf<d that tho JjegisUiure 
** would a'tach some weightif taxation on 
British capital thus transferred into the 
hands of fbreigtters.’* Exeter is the 
capital of Devonshire; a very fine city, 
and in a very rich and most dielightful 
country. But, how does the author of this 
paragraph know what are the circumstan-' 
ces of this gentleman ? How does he 
know what debts he may hare to 
pay, and whether his income will main* 
tain him in England, after the paying ot 
I those debts! 

'rhis is, as I, more tham two years ago, 
said it would be, a very seridus featurh in 
par situation. It k allowed, on all hands, 
that the pre-eminent wretchedness of Ire¬ 
land has in a great degree,'aiUen from 
the ahsenee of the owners of the land. 
And, of coarse, the same consequences 
will foiiew io England. For remain here 
to help pay tho 60 millions of taxes that 
are wanted those persons will not, who 
tan remoro from the country without 
great tiicuuTenietfce. The half pay offi¬ 
cers (a very numerous class) will carry 
their pay to Belgium and France from 
the same motive, that people of tdt- 
tune will go thither. People in Ihc mid¬ 
dle ranks of life, farmm'a and tradesmen 
and artixaiis and manufacturers, will, 
many of them, remove; and, indeed, 
they are now removing to America, whi¬ 
ther motives of religious and political 
freedom will also take great numbers. 
The persons who go to America will, 
too, bo from amongst the best in this 
country. They will either be persons 
who have some ]property to begin with; 
or they .will be journeymen of the best 
talents in their several trades. They 
will ill be men of enterpriae, full of con* 
fiden<% to their hedth and abilities. 

So that, if tho present system wmw to 
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last for eight or ten yean, Engidnd would 
become quite a difierent country jTrom 
what it ever has been at any farmer 
period. The population would dwindle 
as well with regard to qualify as tol)UUa* 
tity; the moans of the country, ditd, 
consequently, its power, would dise^e. 
Commerce and Navigation artralwaya In 
proportion to fydernal industry and 
means. The falling off of the commereh 
in the port of fjondon is berome noto¬ 
rious. The Custom-House is nut Uie 
crowded scone that it used to be. So 
that, if tbit system of expending 60 mil¬ 
lions a year be persevered in tor a few 
years; or, indeed, if taxes to any tlBng 
like that amount continue to be coliected, 
the next eight or ten years will show 
the world what a change a thousand mil. 
lions of Debt are capable of prodneing 
in the character and {lowcr of a country. 
There is no tax, no law, no penalty, no 
corporal punishment, that will prevent 
men from endeavouring to seek ease and 
happiness Tho little Island is tightlp 
enongh guarded ; hut, the interest of a 
Debt of a thousand, or 12 hundred mil¬ 
lions', is too largo for men to be bound 
to pay, together with 20 or 30 millions 
of other expences yearly. 

The likely event is, however, that the 
evil will, before it be long, produce Its 
own core. What With the fall in the 
value of all property; the increase of 
pauperism ; the emigiatiun of persons of 
fortune; the diminution of industry and 
production; (he poverty of fanners, shop¬ 
keepers and Indesmeii: what with all 
these and many other causes, one of two 
things is likely to happen, in the couno 
of two or three years; that is to^ say, 
sneha falling olf iu the tages as will make 
it impossible for the government to pay 
the interest of the Debt, or, such a mode 
of collection as will, ••••***»••* 
e*********** And, thus, one 
way ot the other, the eril, I think, must, 
at no distant day, work its own cure. 

Since my last, the storm seems to be 
gathering about the ears ol the Chufeh. 

I have told yon before what a sort of body 
this is. I have told you how strong it to 
But, reelly, tho Agricnlture-distress peo¬ 
ple dp appear to be resolved io mako a 
poSa at U. They seem to think it moye 
vulnerable than mther the Sinecures, the 
Salariel, the Feastons, or the CiyiLLisf. 
Nnmerotu imdUons are coining ps^pfpettag 
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fh, lik« gimp«^*hot, ngainit th« Tytbet. 
TIm reatont atated in these petifloos are 
tlij» eariotia part of the affair. l!^otr, yoa 
•bill hear those, which the llhvoiMhire' 
people gire: ** That in order to preserre 
the Constitution of the United Empire 
o/Great BritUn and Irelandf as well 
** etril as ecclesiasticaly it necessary ihat 
** there should be an EsteAlished Clergy^ 
learned and independent.•<- That the 
fnactions of the Clergy being Umited 
to the promulgation of the Christian 
** doctrines^ the influence which they hold 
by tirtoe «f the Tythe Tjsws orer the 
** Agriculturalist is hnompaiihle with their 
Roly Esiablishmentf and prevents an 
** eitended cultivation of the Land.— 
That the Tythe Laws in their operation 
have be«‘n the means of creating invete- 
ratt! jealousies and disputes between 
the Clergy and the People, which have 
** been followed by secessions from the 
** National Church, and by schisms and 
** opiaioat destructive of sound morality.** 
What precious cant! What barefaced 
falihood I What outrageous nonsense ! 
These people would abolish the tythes for 
the sahe of religion! At the end of seven 
hundred years, they have discovered, that 
Tythes are incompatible with the duties of 
priests. However, 1 beg to be clearly 
understood, as by no means opposite the 
object in view. But, 1 cannot suffer 
falshood, nonsense, and cant to pass 
without animadversion. This is a matter, 
in which 1 will take no part. Here are 
the Yeomanry Cavalry on one side and 
the Clergy on the other. They most 
cordially united against the-French repub., 
lieans and the Engli^ reformers; and I 
am quite willltig, for my part, to leave 
them to settle question of Tytfaea in 
th^r earn way. 

.Wit. CoSBtTT; 


IsinaoNMENT or NArobaoir 
AND 

.. BaNK>Rl8TBlCTION 

^ tbesa two subjects some curious 
•baae been said, od the first in thd 
4»f Iiiords and on the second in the 
HedsiroTConoioM, on the 8fli hmiant.-*- 
I lobivt tbe dtiiate* here at full leiwth, 
•wthfeeH.tieirfhidcfr to attend to ebefy mad 

infinite importanee. 
rtHdrtTj what 1 have all atdng 
mil^l 


igMO BAUK RESTBlCTlpN Blht. 

aoSAPAATE nmexioa piau 

Earl Bathubst moved secend 
reading of the Bonaparte Safis Custo^ 
Bill. 

Lord Holland. He did not rise to 
oppose the Bill ; for though he was well 
aware that ha might think there wal 
neither magnanimity nor sound policy in 
the mode in which we Were proceeding 
with respect to this individual, yet a mtlu 
jority both in Parliament and out of 
doors were of opinion that some suck 
proceeding was necessary. He had on 
a former occasion stated the reasons on 
which his opinion was founded, and 
would not now repeat them, especially as 
he would have the opportunity of record- 
ing the reasons of his dissent on the jour¬ 
nals—a privilege of which he strongly 
felt the value on this occasion. He was 
astonished, however, that the Noble 
Secretary of State should havte proposed 
the second reading of a bHl of this sort, • 
without stating the reasons on which it 
was founded, and even without explana. 
tion as to its nature and object. There 
was one thing to which he could bot help 
calling their Lordships* attention, as eon. 
nected with this bill~>-he alluded to the 
treaty by which Great Britain had become 
bound to ke^ him. Napoleon delivered 
himself up isf July last; and soon after a 
treaty appeared, by which Great-Britain, 
without any stipulation in its favour, had 
gratuitously ofiered to guard and keep 
him. Now- he would ask, when we had 
him in our power to be dbatt with ac¬ 
cording as the law of nations, or the mu¬ 
nicipal law and policy* of tMs country, 
might dictate, why it was that Ministers 
bad voluntarily shackled the councils of 
^is country by such a treafy i Because, 
if we were au'Aorised by the lair of na¬ 
tions, and the municipal law of the eoun- 
try, to detain Napoleon, thott vre had 
full power to do so without thia trmtey. 
If the other Powers considered Hfas ott 
advantage ^at he diouM be f»> kept, 
why did. we do it gratuitously f Two 
of these Huwers stood, inr a peculiar 
situation with respect to Bonaparte. 
One was nearly> connected with > him by 
marrkige; and aaoAer )md not only been 
eonheeted witls him by. trtatierj but the 
Spverign bad avowed the stroi^est 
seiKd attoduneiit to- Um, and tks^ teoj 
after aU those acts for whtA be bed b«ea 
parBeulai/ itlgim^nd; the nMtnlat of 
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Bac lyBitglileAi tad all i&e ot^r 
crimes of that description; after' the Im. 
Tasion of Spain, the greatest poUtical 
crime he had e?er committed. If, not- 
'withstandiug all this, the/tfaougl;t that it 
was for the safely of Europe that he 
should be detained as a prisoner df war, 
why should we so detain him under a 
treaty with them, without any stipulation 
for the of benefit this country? The Minis¬ 
ters had him in their own power; and if 
they were justified in detaining him by 
the law of nations aqd of this country, 
then, when the other Powers called upon 
them for a treaty to effect that object, 
they might have insisted upon some bene* 
fit in re'urn for their own country. 
Whj, then, did they spontaneously and 
gratuitously iindertahe this office, espe* 
daily when the country was so much 
overbiirthened' with the immense military 
establishment which the Ministers were 
resolved to keep on foot, and when one 
of them had staled, as the ground of his 
opinion on that hmid, that the true states- 
man-tike maaim in these cases was, not to 
consider the actual danger, but those 
dangers which by possibility might arise. 
Was it not possible that the policy of 
Great Britain might be different from 
what it was at present? Was it not pos. 
sihlc that our political views might be 
different from those of Russia and Prussia? 
Why^ then, did Ministera conclude a 
treaty' otieroue on this country without 
any equivalent? The treaty began with 
an allegation that Bonaparte was then in 
the power of the Allied Sovereigns, which 
was unfounded in fact, for he was then in 
the power of Gregt Britain alone; and it 
was curious, after this, to find that Grmtt 
Britain was to be lostded with all the ex¬ 
pense and all the responribilUy of keeping 
him, for the gratification of their revenge 
or Ingratitude, and that, too, without 
eom|K^tion... Without any reference to 
the himwd?’, or what might be 

deserts, we ought to deal with him in 
a,mannerbecoming this oMuitry. We. 
engbt notito coosider aierely what pnnirii^ 
meat the iadividaal might thought.to 
deserve, but wbft punishment ft became .a 
great gad. liheral natioa to infljtot.; With 
to the BiU he wished tha 
mnae to cnundeB.what it.wai»A94 yiw 
woid4,^e IpJegai gopisequencea yrhw It 
pas^. In. reaittog. the ffili he foend 
great difficulty in undentandlug the first 


of Bkese points. CM tM$4 

ships approved ofjfiie detetrflit/t or It 
was proper that they shoul4'«i|kler*tlM 
clearly and distinctly whstthty tM^eto 
do, whether-the bill was nwessory 
the power of detaining tim new priMsimr 
of .war, or. whether it was eottpOteitHo^ 
the Ministcis hipiBy to detain him as ewh 
by the law at Atdlens, and by the tanetK 
ci|tal law of this cenntfy its it no# i^od. 
He knew it was generally considered he 
expedient that he should'lbc 80 > detained, 
whether it was at present 1^1 pr not; 
but it did not follow that the tame prorU 
sions were necessary, whether he might be 
legally detained or not. If he might be 
legally detained as e prisoner of #ar, 
then the hill ought to be declaratory 
merely, and then such restrictkins halt 
other provisions might be add^as should 
appear proper. If it was expedient that 
he should be kept as a prisoner of wUr, 
though that was not at present legiri, then 
in would be necessary to enact, not as 
this bill did, but, that Napoleon should’ 
be considered as a prisoner of war front 
the time when be delivered himself up, and 
then there ought to he an indemnitjrto 
those who had done what they had no 
legal authority to do. That sort of iti<. 
demnity was, in fact, inserted in the St, 
Helena Intercourse'Bill. It would, there, 
fore, be of great use to have the opinion 
of the Judges, whether Napoleon might, 
as the la.w now stood, be detained aS a 
prisoner of war. Ail he contended fi>r 
was this, that it was necessary to knqw 
what was the actual state of the matter on 
which they were to legislate. Was Bona¬ 
parte a prisoner of war by the law as It 
at present stood, or whs he not ? THI 
they knew this' they were legislating in 
the dark, and it was necesser^, therefoiw, 
to desire the attendance of the Judges. 
The Noble Lord (EMon) mtgM smile, 
but the Noble Loid knew, that doubts 
had exnted on this head, andit was fitting 
to know exactly Imw the matter stood, 
before they proceeded with a BtU, ftUUl 
whidi it might be infered'Ui|ft ft Was nut 
legal. The, fisst questioa arose oU 
words otthe,]^l, **be shall be fields 
« bp god, dealt with as'a prisoner of war .7 
If then he Wat to be held aftd dealt Wtoi 
aa a pr^Mfier of war by virtae of thtt MOi 
what. Woidd M the 'consequ«»tt<idi..or 
:suchui enadhnent? He should tht^ihU)- 
pos« to submit to. the Judges thdii qUM- 
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tions:—1 st, What was the precise descrip¬ 
tion of an alien enemy and an alien 
friend ’ 2nd, Whether any person could 
be considered as an alien enemy, who 
- was not the subject of any state with 
which wr- wert^t war? 3d, Was an 
alien ei eniy taken in war entitled to his 
Habeas Corpus^ if detained after the sig. 
nature Ot a treaty of peace, with all the 
Powers or any of which he could be con¬ 
sidered as a subject ? dth. Could any per¬ 
son be held as a prisoner of war, who was 
not the subject of any known State ? 5th, 
Could any man be so detaiqed who was 
the subject of a state with whom we 
were not at war ? The answer to those 
questions would put their Lordships in 
. possession of the proper information on 
this subject. If there was no doubt 
about the law, why was this Bill brought 
in ? He was exposing himself very impru¬ 
dently to the sort of answer which would 
be given to all this, namely, that he was , 
an admirer of Bonaparte and the French 
revolution, and so forth ; for all the ar¬ 
guments of the Ministers on all occasions 
might be comprised under two general 
heads—Napoleon Bonaparte, and 1806. 
But leaving them the benefit of these ar¬ 
guments, he returned to the real question 
—why should they be called upon to pass 
a law in the dai'k ? Wiqi respect to the 
. other point—what would be the legal 
effect of the bill, perhaps it might be 
more regular to reserve that for the Com¬ 
mittee: But he would now ask any of 
the Noble and [.earned Lords, whether a 
prisoner of war could bring an action 
i^alnst any of his Majesty’s snlyects? 
and if not, whether it was his being in 
pustody,‘or his being a. subject of a State 
at war with us, that was the cause of it ? 
He understood that a prisoner of war 
might maintain such an action, unl^s his 
adversary pleaded that he was an alien 
enemy ; and the efibet of such a plea he 
understood to be, that the plaintifPs 
•trit v^as stopped or suspended, but not 
qqiph^,)^ because the Court contemplated 
tmt flm alien enemy might become ah 
aui^l^dmdi and then he would be entitled 
to proceed w|th^hi8 suit. This Bill would 
rendei’ ^he law absolutely uniotelltgtble 
on, this point. The common law had no 
pr'ovisii^'RDont modes of proceedii)|i,iti 
fSie cos^ of a prisoiter of war, and onljr 
conteffi|>ki!ira diAiwcter of alien friend 
or enemy, and recognised the keep- f 


t ing an alien enemy in custody; and unless 
tliey knew precisely what was the state of 
the law at present, the consequence of 
passing this Bill would be to involve the 
matter in legal subtleties, which even the 
ingenuity of the Noble and Learned Lord 
could nut unravel. He wished, therefore, 
that the second reading of the Bill should 
be postponed till after tbeHoiydays, as 
the Judges who were absent in the dis¬ 
charge of their important duties could not' 
attend till then. This could hardly be 
objected to on the ground of delay, as 
the Ministers bad the same means of 
bringing forward such a Bill, if necessary, 
long ago; and the delay was therefore 
owing to themselves, and not to those who 
were desirous of having the proper infor¬ 
mation on the subject, before they agreed 
to a Bill of which the consequences might 
be so important. He moved that the Bill 
be scad a second time the first Tuesday 
after the recess, and, for that purpose, 
that the word now” be left out of the 
motion for the immediate s^oi^ reading. 

Earl BatuUrst said) his hot Stating the 
grounds of this measure did not arise 
from any inattenthin nr disrespect to the 
House, but because' lie thought there were 
no objections to the bill which could pro¬ 
perly be mqde in this stafte. Bonaparte 
had surrendered himself, but that did not 
make him the less a prisoner of war. 
No act of his could suspend our rl|;ht, 
and he was as much a prisoner of war as 
if he had been taken in tetile. There 
might be some question, whether, after the. 
treaty of peace, he could h® detained as 
a prisoner pf war, and this bill had been 
brought in to clear all doubt on that ques¬ 
tion, and to n^ulaite the mode of his de- 
tention. The character of a prisoner of 
war was well known in'our statute book, 
and that, thbrefin^, was Ae ctaracter 
under which he was to be detaiffed'. The 
Noble Lord had referred to the treaty 
about his detention, and had'lktftMted to* 
certain questions of peKcy on fherbimtt 
but the Noble Lord fotgot that We were 
at that time dfiting in strict concert with the 
other Fowere; and thiC Whew Napoleon 
was in the powet of own,' It follow^ that 
be must be considered a#tn the power of 
all the Alliesi. ‘'Wehadno:e9fcltt8irepower 
qveir Bonapatle, for he had given* him¬ 
self tfp in ’coBsjh^ence of a common effo^. 

As to bur undertaking to keep him^ it 
was certainly an advantage tq this coiiBt 
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iry to be aUowed to 4o it, as we must jbet 
b^ter satisfied that' ft would be properly 
done, than if be had been ieft in the nbwer 
of anyoliler. Each had an equal right to 
demand him for safe custody; and aone 
could keep him with more honour, sccu> 
rity, and lentty, than this conn^. If 
he had been left in the power of Russia, 
Anstria, Prussia, or France, we might 
not have been so well satisfied. The 
Noble I^ord said that the policy of these 
Powers might oot be always the same as 
now. That was true, but might they not 
say the same thing as to us ?- Our policy 
might vary, and therefore It was perfectly 
reaMiiable that they should have an obli. 
gation On our part, independent of our 
exialing poiiey. The Noble Lord seemed 
to consider that the dignify of the House 
required that we should have precise in¬ 
formation how the law stood at present: 
but he could not see how the dignity of 
the House was concerned, and under this 
bill Bonaparte would be treated as a 
prisoner of war, with such restrictions as 
might appear proper. As this bill would 
place him in the situation of a prisoner of 
war, it did not appear material to have 
it ascertained bow the law actually steod 
at present as to that point. 

Lord Hollawd otoerved, in explana¬ 
tion that his uigumewt had been misap¬ 
prehended. He bad no doubt that the 
other powers m^ht wish to have him de¬ 
tained aS' a prisoner of war; but -why 
did we consent to -do this for them with¬ 
out some advantage to ourselves, they 
having an equal interest in his detention 
as we had I Might not the policy of this 
country change ? and why did we come 
under an obligation to deal with Bona¬ 
parte as they wished, without any valua¬ 
ble consideration«f particuiar advantage' 
to ourselves? In order to illustrate his 
argument, he would put an extreme case, 
and be adjuiUed that U was such. Suppose 
such u change in the views of Austria, 
with ^raipccfc- to.^iwce, as that the Aus- 
tihm Government might be inclined- to 
place the con of Napoleon on the throne of 
FrMce, and enppowa a resolution in 
Franca, which would reader tiiis^an easy 
matter. Then, suppose^we ipight find it 
necessary to. conrt the alliance of Aostrbi 
and France against tdher Powers of the 
Centipent. - The son of’ Napoleon might 
insist upon the rdease of ^ fisther -as'a 
prtlfaidnm>y comUtion; and tbeu the'-in- 


convenience woold arise firom dnr engagif^ 

, meats with Russia and PrnssiaF Oii this head. 
Some such change nr%hl take place In thp 
policy of the countiy, not owly ' under 
other Ministers, but even under ike pi«« 
sent Ministers; and why were the' CoUii- 
dls of this country tbns^sbackled 
out any valuable consiaeratioit ? 
thought that the. deteiitlan of Bonaps^tO- 
was legal; otherrs thought it was not legair 
bnt that it was ohpedient. ‘ Then, in order 
to know how to l^slate correctly,.their 
Lordships ought to know how the law 
stood at present. 

Earl Bathoest.— -He had not miann-t 
derstood the Noble LoM. ' He again 
stated that wo had no exclusive right over 
Napoleon, and that it was reasonable oar 
allies should ask some s^urity for his de. 
tention beyond the existing policy of this 
country; and if it was reasonable In 
(hem to ask it, it was proper in us to give 
it. We would not bo satisfied wifhont 
some such security if they bad him. 

Lord HottANo.— -Would they have 
him witliont a sum of money ? 

Earl of LAvnxRDAtE.—Be thought 
that too much importance had been attach- . 
ed to this matter, and Biat Ministers seem-' 
ed to conceive that there was something, 
preternatural in the influence of this man. 
He- might have been kept in this country 
very securely in the custody of a peace 
officer, and there were some very active 
peace officers who wonld take sufficient 
care of him; bnt Bonaparte seemed to 
have paralysed the senses of the foreign 
Sovereigns, and also the senses of those 
who fram^ this bill. Why did they not' 
speak plainly out, instead of wording it in 
this obscure phraseology ? The preamble 
was, that whereas Bonaparte was detain¬ 
ed at St Helena, it was expedient that he 
should still be detained there: the obvious 
meaning of which was, that the cause of 
his being further kept there was, that he 
had been kept there before. This was 
holding out to our Allies that Bonaparte 
bad never been dangerous'till he was con¬ 
fined at St. H^ena; 'whereas they bad 
found by experiemce that he was danger¬ 
ous before.’ The Noble Earl said that it ^ 
was.not hecessaW to decide whether ho 
was a {Misonar of war withont this BUI : 
but he insisted that it was impossible to' 
ass it without deciding that without it; 
e was not a. prisoner of war, and had. 
been illegally .detained^ so that amiodem-^ 
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flligM be> neeesMrjr. Tlus proved, the 
vmmitf for the lieiey calicd for by ^ 
iMfoble Friend. The truth w«% thM 
Minifters wished to ovoid uiewering the 
^aestion whether he was or was not a 
prisoner of vatt before, aud whose sub¬ 
ject he was, or whether he was Ktnperor of 
Elba, ID o^er ^t they might by this Bill 
eonGne him at Sb Helena^ not allowing 
even a corner in Europe to him who once 
possessed almost the whole of it. They 
had pot in the St. Helena Intercourse 
HUl au iudemnity to the Lords of the 
Admiralty, and why had they not stuck 
an iniksmnity into this Bill also, which 
would at leaalsas well corrwpond with 
tlm title? He defied the ingenuity even 
of the Noble Lord on the Woolsack to 
make sense of this Bill as it at present 
stood. 

Tho- Loan CHAircBi.i.oR.—He laid no 
claim to the ingenuity ascribed to him by 
his Noble Friend, for he thought that it 
required no particulac ingenuity to under¬ 
stand the Bill, though a great deal of in¬ 
genuity had been employed to maunder- 
stand it. He would not aigae with refer- 
aooo to Bonaparte or 1806, though be 
timught the latter had been as mischievous) 
aS'tbe former; but what he said was this, 

. that there was no good reaion for eonsult- 
iag> the Judges, because, whether thefi 
tboold answer one way or the other, be 
should still think this Bill necessary. The; 
onaoting part wu, tiiai he'should', he ke|it 
u/a prisoner of war under certain restriow. 
tions; the restrictioas being ffw4be pur), 
pose of allowing all possible lenity consisbi 
ent with the safe custody of Bonaparte^ 
though perlmps not strictly coufonnabie 
to tim natnre of the confinement of a pri¬ 
soner of war. The nature- of the restric¬ 
tions was settied, and those who might as¬ 
sist idniJn any attempt to escape were to 
be liable to the same puniritmeiitt as those 
who assisted- in the escape of prisoners of 
war. The biU, therefore, was.suHoiently 

K in and: distinct. Really the Noble- 
rd (alluding,,We believe, to the manamr 
lB>whichthe Bari of Lauderdale looked at 
hint while speaking) put such a face nponj 
dmtMtter, (A faugh) gave such a coma* 
teaanee to it, that he did not' knew how 
to'wUhidaod-ik With rei^t-to the pne* 

Mtbl%, bemust.do as.they did.lD4be<il!om-|: ---- 

iaittew«<p|vitpaiie it. (A laugh) c partieipite in* the - piefits* d«ived..bjr ' BM) 

. .jfcord ttumaw’s moticm, that tfau word t Baak iwaarthli AcL 

t-oow* limluir.Mii WM< oegathud; aad'thfsil- MrJ*oituoiwithlgotiBmiAded 


BHl was read a second timU^ snd ordered 
to be committed to-morrowr. 

Earl Bathurst then moved-the seuood 
reading of the St. Helena Intercourse BiU. 

The Earl of LAuoERDAku said, that 
there was nothing in the title which could, 
lead any one to conjecture Bat there waa 
a clause of indemnity in the bill. 

Earl Bathurst. —The Committee was 
the proper stage for that objection. 

The biirwas read a second time; to bu. 
committed to-morrow. 

Lord IloLLAirn moved that, his ques¬ 
tions be pot to the Judges; He did it only 
pro formOf that he might lay the grqttdd' 
for Fecording bis dissent. 

The question was accordingly put m* 
these questions, and negethr^.-** Ad¬ 
journed. 

BANK RESTRICTION ACT. 

The Order of the Day for a Committeu 
on this Act having^been read, 

Mr. Grenfecc wished to know from- 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, at whut. 
time he thought the Bank would be able 
to. renew its payments in spUgie? 

The CiiANCsLcoR of the Excreou;eii» as 
fhr as he could at pretent judge, thought 
. that in two years paymmits in specie 
ji mi^t be resumed. 

The Hou^ then .went unite a Committee 
on the Banil Restriction; j^t, in which 

The CuANCBLiion- of the Excheouxb. 
movedytbat this Act be further continued 
for a time to be limited. The time, a» he 
had already said, would be about two 
years, as ft was better to fin a definitHu 
term when it was probable cash-'payment* 
could positively be renewed. It trad*, 
i continued in a ftourishing slate, thero 
would, DeoesMrily be a .great influx of, 
specie. H* bonoluded byrnoving aiReso- 
I lotion for th* continuance-of the Act^ 

I Mr. GgswrEcn ^ired the Houso'to rer 
I collect that some time ago ^-CiaiDeelloxi 
of the Exchequer had mentioned A* 
month' of July, 1816, at the. tiu^-iwliekir 
payments ia sped* were to he ramimcid, 
It seemed to him that there ooald'be'ao' 
mere faroundile' tins* (bn-resmBing. pa^F-i 
meats-in mote than n*w> wdiea tiie Miafl 
price of Ballioa, pgrilcalarlyi of 
wae the aante vrith-the! market.priem. He 
repeated hi*o{dniondiat'the pidilio thoaM; 
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thfl 1818, W89 tlie peilod- Bxed by 
thf Rigfff. i^od. tbe Clnneelldr 9t‘ tbe 
Excb^iier at ihalr at wUtcIt ^yideatf in 
apeda should tie vesumbd. Twd years 
hapce lie expected that tlie time when this 
Act wa^ so tie dispensed'wlfh would be as 
far distant as now, excepting the time that 
would intervene between this time and 
then. 

Thq CnaWcaiLOft of the ExcHxauEn,. 
in answ^ to the two last ^leakers, ob¬ 
served, that since the passing of the exist¬ 
ing Act, the renewal of the war had 
changed the circumstances of the country, 
that though our foimigd commerce was in 
a most prosperous stete,' our internal situ¬ 
ation Was not flourishing, and that a con- 
tinnatioq of the measure was. thus render¬ 
ed necessary. With regard to the public 
participating in any profits, it would, in 
his opinion, derogate from the honour of 
j^rliameot and the public, were he, by 
proposing any participation with the Bank, 
to allow it to be inferred, that the country 
compromised the character of its currency 
for a peenniary condderation. 

Mr. PousoMBT and Mr. OnmrvBtx as¬ 
serted that the renewal of the Restriction 
was understood to be one of the conditions, 
of the loan of she millions by tbe Bank. 

The Chxncei<i.or of the Excheqvea 
and Lord CAstnEBEA-nK stiReii, that the 
renewal of the Act made no part of the 
ba.rgain with the Bank.- 

^ J. Nkwfort.—W hen he found that 
it was ^roposjUd to eontinne the restric- 
tipqS'for two ymirs longejr, he losSali hope 
of ever seeii^ them cea^ 

Mr. Po'ifSOKBT contcqded that as long 
as paper was convertible into gold, there 
was DO scarcity of circulating medium. 
The restrictions had increased the issue of 
Pa f lic notes, from which had arisen an ar¬ 
tificial price and the dieap^arance of the 
circulating medium. He qoiieidered the 
present an attempt to revive that paper 
ci^rencV whiqti had occasioned the dis- 
t^sses m .the countiy. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer 
maintained that before the restrictions had 
been imposqdy^.thfiq hud,been, continual 
complaints of thd Want of a circulating 
medium, especially at tho close of the 
American war, and in 1702. 

Mr. PoNSONBY SBld, that the complaints 
to vchich the. Right Hon. GieotlettBa 8l» 
lided, were oqcukused byithe state of Uml 
coin and not the wantof a-circulating me- 
diuio. 


j Lord 0Af ttxBKAoP eMed, tiigt eeen Hf 
|a mixed tireulatfoii, thei# ^ mRi' 
i Kons of goineus in 1797. Ifow wM the 
i industry of the cdnntry wak dtmhIe|i,'W 
' pro^ortiouably large cii*cnle6oif 
would tie necessary, and Biat wdul# i^of 
: be efiRected without sufficient time td elfe^yf 
,tbe gold to flow in. If the 
opened too soon,'it woflid be run 'upoid 
I and rendered nnableto support that 
' cnla^ion which even at any time wal 'bkl 
cessaty. 

Some further conversation followed hifr> 
tween Mr. Ponsoiiby, the Chancellor ojf 
the Exchequer, I^rd CastlCreagh, Bfr. 
Grenfellj Lord Foikstone, and Mr. Sfhl» 
Itsh; the latter of whom reminded Bio 
House, that it was the Parliament and lliu 
country that obliged the Bank to dRscon- 
tinue its cash payments-—it was not the 
Bank that required it. 

After a few words from Grenerat Thern-^ 
ton, the resolution was agreed ti^ and q 
bill ordered accordingly. '* 


STATE OF IRELAND. . 

The following Speeches in the House df 
Lords, on the 2nd. instant are valuable, 
because they contain a description of the 
miserable State of Ireland, and will emu 
ble my readers to judge of the measures, 
which have, for years, been adopted to¬ 
wards that country. 

The Marquis of Buchi-kobam rose. 
The motion which he was now to submit 
to their Lordships was, that they should 
resolve themselves into a Committee to 
consider the state of Ireland. He was at 
some loss to state the particular grounds 
on which that motion ought to restj not 
certainly from want of grounds for it, 
but because the grounds were so many, 
and the subject so large and extentife. 
Amidst the great mass of matter Which 
presented itself, he only distiyasted his 
own powers, not the strength of the 
cause which he had to plead< The map* 
of Iteland would show the space over 
which the evil had spread: and the 
subject of his complaint was tbe bad 
government of ages operating on the 
feelings and interests of millions, and 
his witnesses were tbe whole people of 
.lreliiyp.d.. The case was made up of .iyke 
g^e^fMicei of qgim operating on tyvf- 
etas* of the Irish community. His wit. 
nesses were the higher orders impoverish. 
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od» and the lover ordere driren to de 
' spak, and to seek the meane of subtiet- 
anee,.not from honest 'industry, but from 
plaoder and rapine. The proof coosistec" 
of factSy clear and iiotorioas; and 1 
it were wanted, he bad dochineiitary evi< 
dence too to show that the government o 
Ireland had been radically vicious, an 
had brought the higher orders of povert) 
gnd driven the lower orders to rebellion.<— 
The vice of the government was thisj thai 
it operated by a spirit of division, by set 
ting one party against another, till a 
length it had united both against itself. 
The proi>osition which he now had to sub 
mit was, not to inquire who had been thi 
authors of this system—^whethcr it was thi 
system of this Minister or of that; bu' 
the object was to inquire into the whole o 
the evil, with a view to the proper remedy 
No matter for the present purpose who 
put the worm there, and cherislicd it til 
it had grown an enormous serpent, twin¬ 
ing round the limbs, obstructing the cir» 
culation of the blood, and tainting the air 
of Ireland: no matter who put the reptile 
there. The business now was, to pluck 
it from the breast, and to look at the past 
only with a view to find the proper remedy 
for the future. Perhaps time had been 
already lost in prosecuting this inquiry. 
Some had thought that a period of war 
and tumult was not the proper time for 
such an investigation; but all must agree 
in this now, when the season of peace had 
qrrived. He had said that the radical de¬ 
fect was in that system of division by 
which Ireland was governed. If saeriiices 
were required, they were demanded from 
one party to support the other: if boons 
were granted, they were granted ^to one 
party at the expense of'the other. He did 
qot allude to the government of this minis, 
ter or that. There were times at which 
the government of Ireland was conducted 
in a different spirit; but the instances 
were too Jew, and too short, to prevent 
the. baneful effects of the general system, 
and only scr^ved to. irritate t.be peqpie by 
contrast, it was not for him to jipint 
the remedy forthe evil: it was for the 
^giffllttee to consider that point.' He 


im 

migh^ he bellured, rest here; for after the 
confidence which hod been pleo^ in Mi¬ 
nisters with respect'to Ireland, ft was for 
them to show what was the ^aatfon of 
Ireland, and how it happened that so 
large a military foree was r«|«iired for 
Ireland. It was their Lordships* duty to 
investigate tiioroughly the state of tbat 
country, with a view to the proper reme¬ 
dy. This inquby their Lordships owed 
in justice to Ireland, where they had con¬ 
sented to maintain an armed ^rrison even 
in time of peace. They owm it to them¬ 
selves to show that they did not mean., an 
armed force to form the whole of the irie« 
ments of the constitution which they in- . 
tended fdr Ireland... They owCdH toire- * 
land that she should not be driven to de¬ 
spair, or think herself an,outcast from the 
pale pf the Constitution: and yet such 
must be the sentence which their Lord¬ 
ships Would pass on their fellow-subjects 
in that country, if they resisted inqulyy. 

It was impossible to enter into the discus-- 
sion the situatiou of Irclaod, without 
taking into consideration that-prominent 
topic which went under the name of the 
Catholic question; though be should tmt 
at this time of day, after the repeated 
discussions which it had undergone, 
fatigue their Lordships* attention by 
entering i^oecessarily •. into it: but 
to the present state of that question he 
would call the attention of the House, 
and confident be was, that Jf their LonS- 
hips went into its. cooAideiatkm with a 
conciliatoxy spirit, , it would be easy to 
find a remedy. He would lay down tbit 
-s a general principle—that whatever was 
lone for the relief of the Catholics, should 
le done by the legislature alone. Wbat- 
ver, inclina^oo he might have to listen to 
he statj^rnenta of every, portion of the 
Catbqlics, he would not submit their com- 
-laints to anyJnrisdictiQn but that of Par- 
ament.' If differences prevaUedampnpt 
be Cathtdlcs, they might ift^lq them, 
mongsti^emBelves; but itwas;tteiHii||«>^, 
ess of the Legislptare to .do.'imparlSal 
ustieeto.all. 

f To be Confinued.) 
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AMERICAN REGISTER. 


A gM»t nuiober of gentlenwn have ap¬ 
plied to the preprietor, by letter, to be 
Hupptied with the American Register. 
They mutt be eware^ I think, that this 
is a matter of extrem deiieacy,** as the 
llenoiirable Members used to say, when 
they were speaking upon the subject of 
Mrs, Clarke^ Stc. Indeed, it is of so 
verjf deiicafe a nature, Hitat it can hardly 
be touched on iu any way whatever. Rut, 
the proprietor can just venture to say, 
that h« cannot import the work by any 
means. Nor does he think (though he in 
not sure) that there can be any danger in 
lu^ saying, that he supposes, that the work 
may bo obtained by application to the 
pabUihert at New Votk. It may, how¬ 
ever, be necessary to observe, tlmt the date 
oj publication wili always be several 
months in the rear of that of writing f be- 
cause, it being necessary to send out per¬ 
sons ex^trcss/jf wttk the manuscript; or, to 
obtain safe hands who are going dot, there 
must, in general, be au accumulation of 
Manuscript of two or three months. The 
proprietoi takes this opportunity of stat¬ 
ing, tliat his intention is to pay 15/. 
towards the expenees of the passage of 
any parson who may be going to Amerioa 
•n his own bnwiMiss, am who will take 
charge pf a packet of mgiHispript, abd de¬ 
liver U safely, the 15/. fo4ie paid on the 
sale delifwry at New York, ^uch a m:r- 
aem will be wanted on the lit of June 
AfpUouition te be made letter, 
postpaid, at 192, Strand, London. JBut, 
no person «oed apply, who cannot j[iee a 
good reference with regard to his asoral 
character and his poMtks; the proprietor 
beaog fully a.wswe of th« ioexpenUemfi of 
putting his papers into the iMbd* -of per¬ 
sons ^ble to be bribed. Theroi^iSU, no 
one need odgr hkoaglf who n.m wtdiatm 
doable sifting, .upd bopUiug. Ahptker 
penmn ueRI be wanted pbont the 1st ef 
Attguft. 
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PsOi’I.G or TUB GkITEO St 4TS8 or 
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LETTER IX. 

Bank of England still to be prodded 
against the demands of the holders of 
its paper.^ John BulPs cormqd press.-^ 
He is coaxed when he sets —The 

pretext now made use of.—The historp 
of the Bank»8toppage. — Mr. Horner 
and the Bullion Commiltee.—-Divers 
former pretexts.—The retd intention of 
the present measure.-^Casilereaghfs 
Speech.—The effects of the measure.— 
Mr, Horner and his Committee fidrtp 
puzzled.—Buinous and corrupting con- 
sequences of a system of fictitious mo- 
twy. — Wat ning to America. — J'aik 
about a oreat Divorce. 


Botltjf, xeth JlpiU, 1816. 

In my No. 14, that is le say, two v/eeha 
ago, I told yon in my Postscript to Letter 
VII. that 1 suspected, that the Ministry 
would, at last, resort to the only reed 
remedy (except that of lowering thdr 
establisb»onts and the intereig of the 
Debt), namely, the doing of aometbiug to 
cause firesh quantities of pt^er-moneu to 
be poured out upon the courdry. La a 
letter, which 1 addressed to you in Dei. 
cember last, 1 proved^ as, 1 thtld^ I hMp 
done many times, that it was the wRh- 
drawing of the paper-asoney, or, at leaa^ 
a considerable j^ct ipf ikp whtoh^bad pro¬ 
duced the distress ,to itcade and iigriegjir 
tare; and, in the ooursn of the j^lpm 
pruvious Numbers of this Tdkmtti 
that this truth is so olearlydepiopstiiiteda 
that 1 am pfrasd to eepeat tho d^jaaieiilp 
hare, lest lahoukl he« in go«deon^> *»r 
gsurded as delUMrately h^UIw yw 
demumdifligh. L* the letter to Aar.jDAi44lh 
yoar ^ustufir of the Tsegsaiy, qm 
pihioh letkirRnBhtniQ^ 1% • 

Ifolumn, eiadar dntmof hMkJmmfiJi 
gave yon a full and true auonnnt pj 
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nhat, tchence, those sleck-headed gentle- Bfink Has perfectly solvent; that there 
men, whom nr call (rovernors and DU naa no nant of means there. However, 
rectors of the Bank of Kngland aie. F tyou, nho ilr/iow what all the whole thing 
developed to you all the whole historjij is, will mere!) ask: What yire/cdr/r could 
and mj/rfery of them and their proceedings, possibly be hatched for coufiiiotng this 
I showed yon, by citing divers instances, refusal for so many years ? 
the grand part they acted in the carr;^ing lu Paper against Gold'' I have re* 
on of the whole system. I explained to corded these pretexts, which I did, in- 
yoq how their co-operation with the Go- deed, with a view to what has now hap- 
Ternment had affected the fiAerf/cs of the pened. The diveis Ministers, who^ ma- 
couiitry; and, as was natural, i eiidea- naged the concern, always put oil the time 
Toured to induce you to take this as a of payment on account of the tear. It 
warnine, when yon were discussing the was dangerous, they said, to make the 
question of a National Bank, Bank pay in cash during the tear. Stop, 

You, therefore, will be much better said they,’till peace shall come. But, be- 
prepared for the consideration of this new fore I proceed any further, let me call 
measure, than John Bull will. lie, pour your attention to what was said on the 
fellow, has never been able to get at one subject, in the House of Commons, on the 
word of the many inteiesting truths con- 8th instant, upon inlioducing another Bill 
tained in my J.etter to Mr. Dallas. His for continuing this lefusai. 
press consists, nineteen twentieths of it, “The Ciianlleiuu or i.iE KxenE- 
of whot is, in one way or anothei, hired uukB stated the reasons which induced 
to deceive him ; and, the other twentieth “ him to move for a prolongation of the 
dares not speak out for fear of punish- restriction in cash payments. Ilethought 
ment. This poor animal, therefore, is it would be bettci to fix the term of the 
kept in hand, as they call it, and noodfed restiiction at twoj/earSf than to propose 
along from one embarrassment, fiorn one “one, as in the Act then in force; br- 
state of suffering, to another, without ever “ cause the latter would give the proposi- 
knowing the real cause of any of them. “ tion the air of an annual measure, while 
When he is loaded Iteyond the possibility “ the foimer would hold out the expecta- 
of bearing ; when he cannot stagger along “ trin, which he had ex'cry reason to ie- 
nnother yard : when goading is no longer “ Ueve tconldprove tce/ljounded, that at 
of any use ; when all attempts to force the expitniton of tteoyears the restrict 
or to frighten him have lost their power; “ tion would cente. He theiefoie moved, 
when he sets^up^ like a poor exhausted “ That the Chairman be instructed to 
jade, and hangs his head down and sulks, “ move for leave to bring in a Bill to con- 
then some new device is found out for “ tinue the Act for a time to be limited, 
coaxing him a bit, and for giving him time “ Mr. Bonsovoy contended, that the 
to refcruit his strength. To one of these “ Bight Honourable Gentleman had by 
sets-np he has now come ; and 1 am now “ this proposition utteily disaiipointed at I 
going to show you the manner, in which “ the hopes which he had held out on re- 
it appears to he intended to go to work “ commending the adoption of the existing 
to put him in motion again; to get him “ Act, when he declared, that he enter- 
along peaceably, and to prevent him from “ tained the most sanguine expectation 
doing mischief to his drivers. “ that the l^nk would be able to resume 

It is well known to you, that in 1797, “ their cash payments at the periosf specU 
the Bank of England stopped,payment; “ fled in the Act, as the term of the re- 
that is to say, (ha^ It then began to refuse “ striction. 

to pa^ its promissory notes when present- The Citanceeeor of the Excus¬ 
ed for payment. You also know, that ‘‘avantn reply to the Right Hon.Gentle- 
that refusal was sanctioned by an Order “ man, said, that since the passing of the 
in CaUmit; that the Order in Coondl was ** existing Act, the renewal of the tear had 
sanettonedan act of parliament; that “changed aU^the circumstances of the 
was an dUlhlMCCIed to screen all the-parties country, and particularly its internal 
from pnnisbnielii ; and that thK refnsal to “ eondfiion/thw rendering « continuation 
pay their nCtes haslWeB sanctioned act “ of the measure necessary. 
of parliament from 1:^9^ to this day. It “ I^nn Foeksstone took the earliest 
has been pretended all Ae while} that the ** opportunity of protesting against this 
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nPW measure proposed with so little «*■ 
“ planation, and in a tiine*of p<'acP) wAe: 
“ it ttHs to Jittve been expected that thi 
eouiKrjr would hare retorned to a 
“ healthy state of currency. 

“ Mr. J. P. Gr iJTT, in a rery able and 
“ argamentatire speech, exposed the dan 
** gers which would arise from a repetition 
“ (which the profuse issue of paper mus 
occasion) of that revulsion, from the ef. 
“ fectb of which the country had scarcely 
“ y-t recovered. Nothing could be more 
pernicious than thus to keep playing 
“ tricks with our currency. 

Sib J. Newport abandoned all hope 
of ever seeing cash payments resumed 
by the Bank, and deprecated the undue 
prqyomlerance of such a body in the 
State. 

“ Mil. PoNsoNBY represented the evils 
“ which would arise from returning to 
that artiliciai circulation, which gave to 
“ the country the semblance of prosperity 
“ while ir was on the verge of bankruptcy, 
“ 'J’lIE CllANCEI.1,011 OF THE ExCHF.- 
QUER thought the Right llonournhie 
“ Gontlemafi's «pprohen.sions much rxag. 
‘‘ gerated, if not wholly uiifounded. lie 
enlarged oh the benefits that would be 
“ deriveil from the Act, and referred to 
“ the caution with which the Biiik had 
“ h'therto issued their note«>, limiting them 
“ iinnriahly to the necessity, as an a«sn- 
“ r.TMCP that similar prudence would guide 
“ their proceedings for the future. 

Mr. iVIr.i.i.Tsii said the Bank d'd not 
“ rti/tT the restrictions—it was the Ilottse 
“ that directed the Hank not to pay*' 

'I'his most have been a mere sketch of 
whit passed : but, here is quite enough to 
show w iiHt is intended to he done, and also 
what are the notions and motives at work 
upon (his occasion. Before, however, we 
proc(;ed to exunine into these latter, it is 
absolutely necessary, in foriler to seenre 
the rights of truth, that we notice what 
was said by Mit. Melush in justification 
of the Dank, llis R'Sertion is, that the 
Bank did n<d ASK (no notthey!) to be 
protected against their Creditors. No: it' 
was the Parliament that “ directed the 
“ Bank not to pay'* 

In Number II. I have told you what 
9 ort of a person this Governor of the 
^nk U;!***** • 

• •*«*e*******«. You will, 
therefore, sec, that it was not at all unnao 
tural, that he bhould make this assertion. 


But, let us inquire how the fact standi. 
It was -oil the 27th of February, > 17S7, 
(hat the Bank stopped payment ^ a, day 
which I always keep as the anniversary of 
the deadly blow to the syttem of corrup* 
tion; for, though it still lives, itonly atag- 
gers along. It’s fits return oftener -and 
oftener; and, in spite of all.tli{^ 
preserve it, under the effects of this blntir 
corruption will finally expire. On 
37th of February eii immense crAwd was 
assembled round the Bank with notes in 
their bands or pockets to get paid; but, 
instead of receiving gold and sil ver, they 
had presenteil to them, an Order of the 
Privy Council, saying that they were not 
to be paid. Well, but, how came this 
Order to be issued ? At whose suggestion 
was it issued? Now, mark! OutheSist 
of February a Deputation of the Directors 
of the Bank went to Pitt, and informed 
him, that there had been a great drain 
upon their cash, at which THEY felt 
great uneasiness j and, upbn their tclliug 
him, that they thdught that this had arisen 
fiom the alarm of invasion, he observed, 
that the alarm was now become much 
^ more general than be could think ne- 
‘ ccssary.'* They tTien pressed him to 
make some declaration in Parliament up. 
on the subject in order to ease the public 
‘‘ mintT'l Which is, I think, a pretty 
noiigh specimen of the sort of intercourse 
and co.operation going on between the 
Government and the Bank. Pitt pushed 
hem hard to send to Hamburgh for Gold; 
and, on’tbe 33nd of February, they had a 
mccling with him upon (hat subject. Still 
he run kept oU and with accelerated 
orce. On the 24th of-February, at a 
Meeting of the whole Court of Directors 
t appeared, (hat (he sums drawn out were 
o prodigioiia, and “ gave such an alarm 
for THE SAFETY OF THE HOUSE, 
‘that the Deputy Governor and Mr. 
Bosaihquet were desired to. reait on ' 

* Mr. Pitt to mention to him thesemreum^ 

‘ stances^ and to -ask him how far be 

thought the Bank might venture to go 
‘‘ on paying cash, add when he- would 
think it necessary to interfere, before 
our' cash was sb reduced as might be- 
detrimental to the immediate service of 

* the State.'* Mr, MEtriTsii thinks,. I 
are say, that these facts are all-forgotten 
y John Bull, "Who, .indeed, irenerally 
peaking, ne^r heard of them. How«miy 
t is not of muidi consequence wbattStupld 
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John m»y think about the matter; though 
it is of great importance, that you, the 
^opfe of America, should know how the 
thing was managed. 

You will now see how apt the title of 

h 3 iHk‘Restriction Bill” was. You will 
now see how eager the Bank was to pay 
its promissory notes. But, in Pofter 
“ against Cloid'* you will find in the 9th, 
10th, lltli, 12th, 13th, and I4fh Letters, 
ail the proofs relative to thfs unparalieied 
transaction, in short, you will there see 
it clearly/rrooe^y, that the Bank Gorernors 
and Directors are neither more nor less 
than what I have called them in my I^et- 
ter to Mr. Dallas. 

You will {wreeWe, that Mr. Ponsonby 
seemed disofspointed at the proposition to 
continue the non-payment for two years 
longer; that Sia John Newpoht aban- 
dooed, upon hearing of it, tUl hope of ever 
seeing cash-iwymeiits resumed ; and that 
Lokd Folkestone said, that, now that 
peace was codle, it was to have been ex. 
pectedy that a healthy state of the currency 
would return. Wlut the two former may 
hare eoqpected or hoped for I do not know; 
but, I should have no hesitation to take 
my oatky that Lord Folkestone never ex¬ 
pected to see the healthy'*'* currency 
come back as long as the dividends sliouUi 
be continued to be paid in full, whether 
iu peace or in war. Far be it from me to 
call bis Lordship's sincerity in question; 
and, indeed, he does not appear to have 
said, that he did expect to see the “ heal¬ 
thy ” currency return; but, though a par¬ 
cel of bawling and shallow-headed Ses. 
sions-haisyers make a noise about a re¬ 
turn to a heaUhy'* currency, 1 am quite 
sure, that if fiORu Folkestone be asked, 
whether ho believes that it is possible to 
pay the dividends in gold and silver ; if he 
be asked this seriouslyy and if he seriously 
answer in the affirmativey I will suffer a 
Setsions-Lawyer to talk me to death, and 
a death more horrid even the same Derii 
who persecuted poor Job could not 
iavetit. 

Jfffi- HoRWEk, of whom I have given 
yon an oceoant iu No. III. of this Volume, 
witheS| ft BoeaM,-the discussion on this 
svbjeetio be postponed 'till after the Ho- 
lidaye. Yet) 1 much doubt whether It 
wUl make any figure. Eaperienee has 
now shown would be the eBjeet of 
those eadh-purments, to which Mr. Hon-1 
Kna and the Bveliow Comhittbb wished I 


to return three years ago. Jn 1811 they 
proposed to compel the &«k to pay iu 
two years from that time, though war 
was still going on. We have now seen, 
that, after a year of peace, without the 
smallest danger of a renewal of war, no 
cash-payments have taken place; and, 
that a mere attempt to raise the paper to 
par has plunged the whole country into 
misery. The fact is now pretty clearly 
acknowledged, that it was intendedy if 
possible, to pay again in cash; and that 
it has been found impracticable. To be 
sure, it would be very desirable to see this 
paper swept away (and see the thing we 
shall yet) ; but, then the Dividends can¬ 
not be paid in full; and the Establish¬ 
ments must be reduced one half or more. 
Wheat would be about 4s. a bushel, and 
the revenue, with an army to collect it, 
would not exceed 20 millions 

The reasons given for this present mea¬ 
sure arc not only curious, but most im¬ 
portant. Stupid John Bull will care 
nothing about them. Indeed, he will not 
perceive them. He wants more money: 
no matter of what sort; no matter what 
may be its effects on his civil and political 
liberties. More money: accommodation: 
money: this is wha* he wants, and, if any 
one wishes to be popular with him, 1 
would have that person not say much 
against re-cramming his maw with paper 
coin. But, it is of great consequence, 
that you attend to the reasonsy which 
have been given for this measure. You 
will bear in mind how the stopi>age took 
place; and it will be proper to state 
here the several pretexts, upon which the 
witholding of cash-payments has been 
attempted to be justified, or palliated. 

The.first act that was passed upon the 
subject was only for fifty-tzeo daysy by the 
end of which time, the Minister, Pitt, said 
he was confident the Bank Would resume 
its paymants in the usual way, Bie cause 
of the run being merely an o/orm at the 
threat of invasion. But, at the end of 
the 48 days, the act was renewed, and was 
to continue in force ’till one month after 
the conomeneement of the then next Ses¬ 
sion of Parliament. The pretext now was, 
that the Minister did not think it expetUent 
to make the Bank pay just yet, Ru alarm, 
not being quite over; and, the Bank, very 
fortanately^ agreed in epinion with the 
Minister. When the Third act came ta 
be passed, in November 1787, and whndi 
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W«a to continm in fore# Hitt six months 
4fifr a definitive treaty of peace, the pre¬ 
text wasi neir, and of a more permanent 
kind. It liras noir said, that it was proved, 
in th*' asost satiafactorp way (to a Com- 
mitte ’ of Pitt’s ovon Ojtpoiating!), that the 
affairs of the Bank were in the most pro¬ 
sperous state; that they were not oiify 
quite able, but wished, to pay in cash; 
bat, that, the enemy “ having declan’d 
his design to make tear upon us ,through 
** oar finances, and to rain our public 
^ credit, it was necessarp to meet him in 
** the same toay, and, therefore, it would 
“ be proper not to let tht Bank pap in 
gold and silver till the end of the war.” 
And, impudent and preposterous as this 
was, oil this pretext the act was passed^ 
and thus we went on, “ thinking ” John 
Bull contidf'ntly expecting, that, when 
peace came, guineas would come too.- In 
18()^, tiis last-mentioned act expired. 
Peace came; but, alas! thinkiin; John 
Bull’s guineas did not come. Ju.st before 
the expiration of the act, the then Minister, 
Mr II KNEY AoniNGTort, now Viscount 
S iDMouTH, brought in a Bill to continue 
the non-payment act in force, 'till March 
18()3. But, what pretext was now found 
wut ? Why, that it was necessary to give 
time for the peace to operate; and, that 
it was well kn-<wn, that people were 
huping up guineas, to send them out of the 
eountrp ; and that, therefore, it would be 
unsaf* to suffer the Bank to pay 'till the 
next pear. Well, that time came. And 
then the Act was reneivrd again for ano- 
ther pear, under the pretext, that there 
sms a scarcUp of coin in the eountrp! 
which, indeed, was perfectly true! oe~ , 
fere this year was expired, the wOr was 
renewed, and Addington, without the 
least ceremony, brought in a Bill to con¬ 
tinue the non-paymi6nt ’till six mouths 
after peace, observing, very cooly, that 
tkoQgh there were differences of opinion 
respecting thU measure, as a ^oce-etea- 
sure, be believed, that Honourable Gen¬ 
tlemen were unanimous as to the propriety 
and justice of it as a war-measure! 

Well you may bless yourselves! To 
be Sure, the parallel of this is to be. 
found only in'Addington’^s assertion upon j 
Ae passing of the last-mentioned bill! 
bnt one, when be actually uttered these 
words:—He prefoced his proposition, as 
his predecessor always used to do, by; 
very high language about the abiiitp of i 


the Bank fo pay in coin. Hwsaid, fa the 
debate of the 9th of April, ** I have tfci 
satisihetion of being convinced, (hat 
the measure cannot furnish a pretence 
to the most timid mart in the Honsey to 
suppose the Bank does not possets 
** within itself the most ample means of 
** satisfying the full extent of the de- 
mands whUh map be made upon if, bjf 
the payment of its notes in specie,” In 
the debate of the 31st of April, he said, 
thiit on the soliditp of the Bank, he 
was entitled to say and assume, there 
was Slow no question, either in that 
“ House or elsewhere. On the DISPO- 
^^SITION of the Bank to make pay<- 
** meiits in specie, he %vas also entitl^ to 
assume, nay he owed it to the Bank to 
AS3ER1’, they had manifested a readi- 
ness to do so. it was, however, thought 
necessary lo continue (his restriction 
^^for a zch/le.” Having said this, he said, 
that it was, of course, quite unnecessary 
to enter into any inquiry as to the state of 
(he Bank’s affairs. 

N ow, this is what Pitt would not have 
said ; or, at least, he would not have said 
it in the same way; and, as Mr. Fox 
once acknowledged, Addington did cer. 
tainly surpass all the men we hare ever 
heard of in this department. (A.) Be 
this as it may, however, it is very certain, 
that the act was passed, and that it con¬ 
tinued ill force, till the end of the war 
with France in 1814. It was then re¬ 
newed for a year,, because we were at war 
wHh YOU. When that year expired, 
Napoleon was returned, and, as Adding¬ 
ton said, nobody doubted its excellence 
** as a war-measure.'* But now! what is 
the pretext now i Why, the internal 
condition of the country ; and, upon this 
ground, the act is to bo renewed for two 
pears. 

Such are the pretexts, under which this 
act^ to protect the of England 

against the demands of its creditors, has 
been continn^, and is to. be continued, 
in force; and, at every stage, there bare 
been the most solemn assurances given of 
the solvency and solidity of fhc Bank^ 
and the most confideiit assertions hav# 
been made, that the Bank would resunid 
its cash-payments at the eapimlion of ^ 
acts roSt><sciivcly, And. after all thiS| at 
the end' of r‘9 years of this 
is it dot wdnderfiil that any body shoi^ 
bo found to ttdk of paying at the end of 
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txco^ears more? Il is not the ronowft 
of fhe arf, bnl rlip hope held out of pay- 
niriit at the c-iui of the two years is the 
thing to astoni*-!! ore. 

However, .the int4 resting part of the 
snhjert is, the EFFECT, which this re- 
lUMial is, by the Ministers, intended to 
produce at this time. This is the interest, 
i’lg part of the subject. For here even 
f.'iinking John Bull must, one would sup¬ 
pose, cl.-arly perceive the way in which 
tho (;uveninient and the Bank work to- 
get her. Why do you renew the act, Mr. 
VsN'iTTXUT? There is now plenty of 
gold and silver. The paper is nearly at 
par. The exchange is in our favour. 
Wc are at peace. All the former pre¬ 
texts are removed. The Bank is able to 
pa^', or might have been, in a few weeks. 
li’hjj, then, not let the Bank pay in 
specie ? 

The answer, is, that the intermd con. 
ditioH oj the country requires the paper- 
system to be continued. The internal 
condiiion. Sir ; and why does that require 
any such measure ? Why, because it is 
now become clear as daylight even to 
fools, that the Dividends never can be 
paid in full in any thing hut paper, it is 
now clear, that, if j^pecic payments were 
resumed, u heat would '■ell at 4s. a bushel, 
ami that, instead of 6k) mdlions a year, 
the revenue would yield only about 20 
niillioiis. A Uial has been made of a 
papo.' nearly at par j and, the mere trial 
has very nearly blown up the who'e 
fabric. Th«Tefbre, out icilt come the 
paper again,- up will go the price of the 
guinea and of the bushel of wheat; and 
John Bull will jog along again pretty well 
contended He will say, that things be 
come about, and that he mainly hopes, 
that he shall get through his difficulties. 

Now, observe, I am not quite sure, 
.that (his eflect will follow so quickly as 
the MitiUters seem to imagine. When 
the wheels of such a system have been 
once stopped, the system is not so easily 
put again into motion. But, that the 
Ministers expect that this measure and the 
consequences of it will cause prices to rise 
is clear enough. We have seen what Mr, 
Varsittaut #aid. It was the internal j 
eonditum of ' (he cotaUry which called for ! 
the measure, Formerly it used to be the 
external condition^ .. However, it is very 
true what Is non said; for the distress 
has arheu from the vtdue oJ the paper. 


To bring that down in value, there, must 
be a greater quantity of it rhaii there now 
is; and, in order to augment th ■ qiian> 
tity with safety, those who Issue it must 
be secured against a demand of payment 
in .«pccip. 

That this is tlie light, in which the 
Mini'>ters view the measure is quite cle.sr, 
too, from what was said, the next day, by 
Ij >rd Castlereagh, during a renewed de¬ 
bate on.the distresses of the Agriculture: 
Ifo was ‘‘ persuaded, that shin out as 
“ foreign corn was, the. home growth 
“ would .soon rise to a competition with- 
“ the other domestic artie'es of produce 
and manufacture with whieh it c.inic in 
competi ion. 'I'he simple circiinis>anco 
‘‘of land going out of cultivation would 
“ accelerate this operation. His convic- 
‘‘tion was, that the'great mass of the 
“ agriculture of the cuiintry was founded 
“on a solid basis: although he did not 
“ deny that it experienei d at pie-ent great 
“ distress and difficulty. To alletige, iiow'- 
“ over, that this distress was an actual 
‘ decay of the national we.ilth, was, in 
‘ his opinion, not to seize its true charac- 
“ ter. Of the reverse, t le state of the 
‘ revenue ailbrded an indubitable iiidiea- 
tion. Ill all its branehes, it lia<l been 
“ maintained, and down to the very lu'-t 
“ teeek, was more prodiivtivc than in the 
“ same periods of any former year, llo 
“ did not stale this to dissuade the House 
from alfording any po^sible leitigatiuii 
‘ of the existing evil, but to mdiire them 
‘ to look at the situation of ih eobntry 
‘ with a steady eye, in the expectation 
which he himself cherished, that a (er- 

* mination would ere long bo put to the 
sufferings that had been occu'iottcd by 
the great change of pi ices. The opera- 
tion had already commenced. Wlieat, 

' he understood, had risen at Edinburgh 
‘ to 72.f. a quarter. It was not likely, 

‘ therefore, that it would long remain at 
56r. in the. other parts of the kingdom. 

‘ If it should rise to 80 a'. or 90 s. , he should 
‘ he glad to knozo where would be the dis. 

* tress? He allowed that the alter- 
‘ ation in the circulating medium had 

“co-operated in producing the existing 
“ circumstances. But this was by no 
“ means a permanent state of things. ■ In 
“ a short space of time, the Hanks over 
“ the zohole countiy, although they would 
“ not advance so incautiously as they 
“ had formerly done, would advance 
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“ si(f^iently to diminish the existing 
** pressure. The continuation of the re. 
*• striction on cash payments would also 
go « great toajf to temed^ the inconve- 
“ niendes which would result from the 
“ rejection of the Property Tax, by 
** allbrding facilities for raising money 
“ for the public service in other ways 
“ The Sinking Fund was a topic too ex- 
tensive to be incidentally treated., lie 
would protest against any considerable 
. applif dtioii to that fund, however, 
until its operation had so raised the 
“ credit of the country, that application 
“ might be made to it without danger. 

It had been the metms of carrifing us 
“ through all our difficulties., and ought 
“ not to be too rashly invaded. Advert- 
ing to the slate of oiir commerce with 
** South America, he declared that at 
“ present it was very considerable, and 
“ that the' means of improving it (ccu- 
“ pied the earnest and constant attention 
“ of his Majesty’s Ministers.'’ 

This speech is very pregnant with mat¬ 
ter for eomment. But, only think of a 
n an’s eulogizing a system,w Inch has “Aeen 
“ the means of carrying us through all our 
“ difficulties"^ and that, too, at a moment, 
when the whole kingdom rings with com. 
plaints of unexampled misery, and when 
the parliament itself is sitting night after 
night, and debating on scheme after 
scheme fur the relief of the distrc.sses 
of the country ! We have lived, too, you 
see, to hear a Minister calculating on the 
good that will result from “ land going out 
“ of cultivation." George Rose, for many 
years, produced the increase of new en¬ 
closure Bills as a proof of the increasing' 
prosperity of the country; but, now, 
it seems, good is to come from land going 
out of rullivaition ! What will Mr. Ah- 
TtiuR Young say to this? lie, who has 
been representing a general enclosure bill 
as a measure absolutely necessary to our 
sustenance? What! are.we, then, arrived 
at a situation, when the country may look 
to land going out of cnitivatioii for relief? 
You, in Amcrtea, wonid think this a 
strange doctrine indeed. You would 
think the man rather queer^ who should 
gravely tell you to expect good from 
seeing your new towns tumhic down and 
your ueW-cnlfivated lands falling back 
into a wilderness state. 

As to Lord Castlereagh’s account of 
the revenue^ all that 1 shall or will say of 


it, is, that it is one of l^ose 

Bat, the revenu'e 
being in this flourishing state'; It being so 
productive at present prices, why should 
this Lord seem to wish the price of corn 
to rise ? However the main thing is' to 
note well what he sajs about the'elfcct 
of new issues of paper-money. Ills ideas 
are loo curious, considering whence they 
coine^ for us to to pass them over hastily. 
He says: 

1 . That he hopes, that a termination 
will, 'ere long, be put to the suffer* 
iiigs that have been occasioned by 
the great chtuigc in prices. 

2 . That wheat has already risen, and 
(hat, if it rise to 80.v. or 90#. a quar* 
ter, the distre.ss will cjid. 

3. That the olteruhon in the circulating 
medium has assisted in producing the 
distress. 

4. That (his is by no means a permanent 
statofiof things. 

5. That in a short space of time, the 
Bank's all over the country will ad. 
vuHce sujficiently to diminish the ex. 
isting di tress. 

6. That the continualiun of the law to 
authorize the Bank for two years 
longer to refuse to pay in specie, will 
go a great way in producing a re- 
medy'. 

Thus, then, if wofds have any meaning 
in this world, the meaning of thi;se 
words, is, that the distress is to be re¬ 
moved by. a return to high prices; that 
high prices are to bo produced by mivances 
to farmers and others tn paper, money; 
that these advances will bu made in conse¬ 
quence of the continuation of the Hank 
non-payment taw ; and, that we shall soon 
see and feet (he benctlcial etlect of this 
operation, llie truth is, however, that 
the operation must begin at the Bank 
of England. 'That respectable and liberal 
Old Lady must feed her daughters all 
over the country, in order that they may 
^e able to feed John Rtlll. If (his should 
take place, in a short space of time, what 
a pretty state of things will then be vcen to 
exist! We sihall, then, not only be, but be 
seen by all the t^orld to be, in that situa. 
tioii, which I have fully described in \o. 
il. of this Volume, vthere I have' en¬ 
deavoured to shew you the dangers of 
a National Bank. .. 

Why should Lord Castlercaglfstippose, 
that the Country Banks wilt soon begin 
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t^^discount again ? How should he form Thus stand the affairs of Stiles to.daF. 


this opinion of tlicir means, it he was not 
in/brnifd that they were about to be 
supplied w iili iii;w resources ? However, 
there is one thing, which neither the 
govcrimieiit nor the Bank, nor both 
together, though aided by parliament, 
king and church, can do, and that is, to 
prevent the guinea from rising as well as 
the bushel of wheat. This is the sting. 
1 liis is the ugly thing, to w’hich I shall be 
calling the bliiiisters’ attention. The pa. 
per is, it seems, to come forth with more 
lanlion than formerly. How does Lord 
t’asiiireagh knovo that? How can he 
know it, unless he has his hand almost 
uiuin the very press at which jt is printed ? 
^Vhat an admirably constructed system 
must that be, which enables (he Ministry 
to know precisely fo what extent the 
people arc to he supplied with money! 
A system, whn'h eiiubles them and the 
Bank to raise and lower prices at their 
pleasure; or, at least, to know when 
prices arc going to rise and when to 
fall! What a line system, which, by the 
mere turning oj u cock^ cither makes 
the whole family drunk, or, kills them 
for want dl drink ! What a glorious 
systenii, that enables a set of******* 

***** ***!»*•* affairs, of a whole 
nation like tliis ! 

I must, at the risk of wearying yon with 
repetition, again beg your attention to 
the way, in which this system operates^ 
Ihe tcaj/f ill which it produces embarrass¬ 
ment, ruin, and misery. This subject is 
of vast importance with us, but, it is of 
still greater importance with you / because 
you have it yet in your power to prevent 
such a system from being established, or 
from growing up, in your country. 

1 will suppose a case, thousands and 
thousands of which exist at this moment in 
England. John Stiles is a farmer, who 
has saved some money; but, not enough 
to purchase a farm which he has in his eye 
belonging to Mr. Cates. However, he 
buys it for 10,0UU/. and borrows 4>000/. 
of the money on mortgage, which he is 
very fairly justified in doing, seeing that 
his farming stock is worth 4,000/. oT, per- 
hajjs, more; aud, that, in a few years, 
there is every reaedn to believe, that he 

will be able to c^ar off his mortgage. _ 

Wheat is, upoMp average of years, 15s. 
a bushel, and W other j^fices are in pro¬ 
portion. 


He 18 a man of considerable property, 
and his children expect to hare tolerable 
fortunes. But, the Bank begins to draw 
in the paper; the guinea falls in price ; 
the wheat falls with the guinea; the re¬ 
ceipts of Stiles diminish; his interest on 
the mortgage continues the same. At last, 
wheat comes down to 6v. Hu cannot get 
on without ‘e'liiig off some of his faiming 
stock. The tax-guthexer is unrelenting. 
The farming goes bit by bit. Itbiings 
hardly any thing. Having so liltic money 
to lay out in labour, the land falls into 
decay ; it produces less ; the mortgagee 
presses; the interest is not paid ; the land 
is sold ; it scarcely brings tlit‘4,(>0U/. bor¬ 
rowed on it, and Stiles and his family are 
ruined. 

Now, this is an operation which has 
been, for a year, going on all over the 
country. The same effect is produced on 
person.^ in trade; for, if a man has laid in 
his stock when wheat was i5s. a bushel; 
if lie has bought his goods, or had them 
manufactured ; if he has rented his shop, 
or his yards ; if hu has contracted debts, 
or has borrowed money to trade with ; if 
he has done all, or any, of these things 
(and some of them every man in trade 
innst have dMie) when the paper-money 
was so abundant as to cause wheat to bo 
‘IBs. a bushel, such a reduction in the 
(juaiitity of paper-mniiey as to bring wheat 
down to df. a bushel must be very inju¬ 
rious to him ; and, if he trade upon bor¬ 
rowed money, he must be ruined. 

Out of sticli a state how is the nation to 
be br<>iight ? There are two ways ; first, 
a law to reduce all debts of every descrip¬ 
tion, all fixed salaries, all rents, ail en¬ 
gagements for payments of every sort, so 
as to make the amount to be paid propor¬ 
tionate to the fall of prices. This would 
necessarily include Civil List, Funds, and 
cvecy thing. But, then, (bis would be a 
total sweeper^out of (he system. It would 
put all to rights.. Justice would be done 
to every body as nearly as possible ; and, 
ill its complete exposure and annihilation, 
justice would be done to the system itself, 
leaving for the sword of impartial 
goddess only the *****••••*** * 
****^***»». But,, it is easy to 
perceive a thousand good r^Mus for not 
adopting this sort of measure. ‘Tet, 

“ something must be done.'* Economy 
is a very good party cry ; but, in a caso 
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like the present, economjr is of no use at 
alt as 8 remed/ for the distresses of^the 
country ; for, out of the 56 millions now 
to be raised in taxes, there are 44 millions 
wanted for the DeAf, and no one has yet 
dared to propose any measure of economy 
in that quarter. No utie can expect the 
establishments to be brought lower than 
6 or 7 millions a year. So that, econo« 
niizv as much as any man can axk^ thoreare 
50 millions a ^ear to be raised. No 
economy can lessen this sum ; and, there¬ 
fore, something other than economy must 
take place. 

If, therefore, economy is useless as the 
means of relief, and if the levelling of 
Debts and Interest to the standard of low 
prices be'not to be thought of, because it 
would be a blowing up of the system, it is 
manifest that confusion and uproar must 
come, or, (hat the prices must again be 
raised to the standard of Debts and In- 
terest; that is to say, that fresh supplies 
of paper-money must be sen! forth, until 
the bushel of wheat and the guinea resume 
their former station. To this, let men 
talk as long as they will ; let them gabble 
about surplus produce and forced sales 
and contr.ictor'-’ purchases; let them run 
on with this nonsense Mill they hare tired 
themselves, and let them cackle about 
remedies and lay out their whole ladder of 
projects, to this the common sense of the 
nation will, at last, come: that the 
amount of the annual interest of the Debt 
must be reduced ; or, that the paper in 
which that interest is paid, must he lots- 
ered in vtdue by the issuing of fresh quan. 
tities of that ftaper. 

To this last remedy we are, H would 
seem, comiog, after a stout effort to avoid 
it. There seems to have been, last sum¬ 
mer and autumn, a serious intention to re¬ 
turn to cash-payments at the Bank; and, 
in the month of January last, the Bank 
bought up a great deal of gold and sUfer. 
There is no doubt that the Bank might be 
able to pay its debts in specie; but, it is 
the diviiknds that it cannot pay in specie; 
it is the interest of the debt that cannot be 
paid in specie; no, nor in paper at par. 
The shame attending the renewal of the 
Bank-Stoppage Bill; the humilialiBg con- 
fession that that renewal would make to 
(he world; the disgrace of a paper mani¬ 
festly depreciated, and of a forced circu¬ 
lation; and this sight, too, in time of 
peace, and at the end of ** a most furious 


war.” ‘ This was to be aToide4y.,.if possi¬ 
ble. Yet, hots 9 There was no'way but 
paying in specie. Well, this 8|^}eass to 
have been resolved on. As a preUninsiy 
step the quantity of paper wju to be diaii> 
nished. The diminution was going on and 
had very nearly raised the paper to par. 
But, like the'one-eyed dol, the system felt 
itself dreadfully attacked from the side 
whence it appears to have seen no danger. 
The bushel of wheat came down two thirds. 
The means of paying the interest of the 
Di>bt vanished, or were about to vanish. ‘ 
Dreadful out-cries against taxes and for 
economy. How were the payers of taxes 
to be paxijied 9 Why, by giving them pa¬ 
per of the old sort, wherewith to enable 
them to pay their debts and taxes. 

'I'hus, the system, like many of the frail 
sisterhood, after a momentary effort to ro- 
trieve its character, fails back again into 
its former courses. Lord Castlereagh says, 
indeed, that the paper will come out with 
mere caution than before. If he mean, 
that less of it will come out than was out 
before, I can venture to assure him, that 
enough will not come out, unless, in what¬ 
ever degree it fall short of its former 
amount, the general amount of taxes be 
diminished. As 16 or 17 millions of taxes 
have been taken off, it may suffice now to 
have wheat at JO or 12 shillings a bushel, 
upon an average of years. But, in what¬ 
ever degree the quantity of paper-money 
be less than sufficient for the maintaining 
of such a price, there will be inability to 
pay taxes and old debts, and there will be 
consequent misery and pauperism. But, 
the most likely thing is, (hat a great rise 
in prices will succeed this depression- 
Prices, when affected by such causes, have 
a flux and re-flux that is quite wonderful. 
And 1 should not be at all surprized to see 
wheat 20r. a bushel, after having seen it 
6s. a bushel. 

But, suppose it to rise only to 12 or 
15s. What confusion is here again! The 
tenant has bow, in some C8.ses, got bis lease 
reduced to the standard of 6s. a bushel. 
The land of some have been sold by the 
mortgagee at that standard. And, now, 
all at once, the land is raised in value to 
the 12 or 16«. standard. Debts have beep 
contracted at the 6s. standard, mortgagaa 
given, and now payment is to take plpee 
at the 15«. standard. Estates have Men 
sold at the oheap-corn standard, and tll0y 
are to be paid for imtae dear-tom mouejr. 
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What complete ruin must that map eipe tives somewhat resembling those of the 
rieoce who has sold his estate at the 6* outrageously chaste spouse of Paulo Pur- 
standard and is to be paid for it at the 12 ganti. The learned Doctor knew rery 
or 15i. sfatidaMl. And, of course, who well how to appreciate the liberal supplies 
will receive, in fact, only half as much of “oysters, eggs, and Termiccllibut, 
wheat as. he bargained for. If, for instance, silly John will ascribe the expected new 
I spl' my farm to-day for lOOOf. and wheat supply of paper solely to an affection 
is at (3«. a bushel, 1 am to receive the worth which the Ministeis have for his I'erson 
of 3, !63 bushels of wheat for it. But, if, and family. If the sypply be sufficiently 
by new issues of paper, wheat be raised lefgPj I I'hould not wonder at all to see 
to 12s. before I receive payment for my the present current lolalJy chanpd, and, 
estate, I really receive only half the price instead of petitions for the taking off of 
that I bargained for; 1 really receive the taxes and the reduction of expences, ad~ 
worth of only 1,681 bushels of wheat. dresses of thanks for the. peace and for 
Thus, there is no end to the uncertainty, the erection of monuments. But, to effect 
the confusion, the ruin, of such a system this, the supply must be vert/ copious in- 
No man can say, or even guess, this year, deed. If wheat should get up to 15s. 

w hat will happen to him next year. All a bushel, in the course of six or eight 

i.s, and must be, a matter of mere accident, months, we shall see famously lo}al ad- 
Wo are at work with a currency, which dresses; but, any thing short of this will 
may, at any moment, spread ruin around not answer much of a purpose. It happens 
us. Those wh 9 can out-ride this present generally, in the case ofre/r^wcj, that pa- 
storm, may prosper for a while ; but, they tieiits are worse than before the conva- 

cannot tell when another may come. As lesceiice ; and, so it will be with John 

to fanners, (here are seasons to have an in- Bull, if he be v>ell stuffed with paper. He 
fluence ; and these may happen to co-npc- *'•11 roi* bellowing about again to find out 
rate, at some time, with a change in the Jacobins and Levellers; he will abuse the 
value of the currency. In short, the ruin- French Bepublicans and Napoleon; he 
ous consequences of a paper-money, not will swear that Vaiisittart and Castlereagh 
convertible into real money, arc now be- the greatest and best men in the world ; 
come so manifest, that 1 hoi)e, that the and, what is of great consequence, not ano- 
ppopte of America will never listen, for tlier word will he say og’r/rwsf 
one moment, to any project that shall (end However, there is a little nth in the way 
to expose them to its endless embarrass- of this prospect of harmony and loyalty 
■ ments and calamities. »nd delight; to wit, the price of the 

The immediate effect of pouring out guinea and the rate if exchange; for, 
fresh heaps of paper will, however, be if the bushel of wheat take a perma- 
favourable to the government. Prices ‘oot riso> i»o will the guinea.; and, if 
will rise. The farmers and tradesmen the guinea take a permanent rise, so will 
will at once become contented. The land- the ounce of gold; and, if gold be 
lords, who, for the greater part know dearer, or higher priced, here, than in 
very little about the mysteries of the other countries, a bill of exchange for a 
system, will think that all is going to be hundred and lire pounds', drawn on Eng- 
right again. They have seen themselves land, will not sell for a hundred guineas, 
pushed on against their will to join the or gold equal to a hundred guineas, in any 
reformers in demanding economy. They other country. There are other causes, 
will be as happy as possible to ffnd them- which, at times, affect the exchange; but, 
selres no longer under the necessity of 'f our paper be, for a permanency, of less 
crying for reform, or of submitting to value thifiti its correspondent nominal sum 
utter ruin! ’Squire Jolterhead will n gold, the exchange will soon become 
begin to think about keeping his hunters permanently against us all over the world, 
again.. John Bull, take him on (he whole, I do not know, that this would be any in¬ 
will be inclined to forgive the Ministers, jury to the nation ; but, it would look ugly 
and to say, in his old style, (hat “Go- for an AIug-fMApoundto be reckoned abroad 
vernment must be supported/’ I|e will ?A three dollarSy or three doUarsandahalfy 
even thank them for the increase of his nstead, as it ought to be, at four dollars 
means of paying taxes, not perceiving, and nearly a half. 

that (heir kindness has arisen from mo- Of one thing there can be no doubt, ' 
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and (bat is, (hat, when (he intended act 0«. a byshel, and, therefore, they pru> 
has passed, no man liTing will either be- dently altered their plan, 
lieve, or pretend (o believe, tiiat gold and Before 1 conclude I mast notice, that 
silver coin will ever be current again in Mr. Hokner appears (o be preparing to 
Kn^la. d, as Ioiik as (his funding system o/tpore the renewal of the act'tor protebt- 
shall Iasi ; and, I do hope, that those ing the Bank against demandn in cash.—^ 
persoii<-, . -ipccialiy in America, who have I suppose this opposition will be upon the 
afi'eried •>» treat my financiai predictions old ground of the Bullion CommHtee, of 
as havii'^ beeu faisitied, will now recant, which Mr. Horner was, [ believe, < hair- 
and do me justice. My main position al- man; and, therefore, with his leave, 
ways has been this: that the'Dividends Iniltexaminethisgroundalittiebofore- 
never can agiiin be paid ill ^old and silver, hand. I am not going to advert to the 
unless the> be gi cully reduced by a low- report of any Speech of Mr, lIonJiEtt, but 
ering of the interest. It has been pre- will copy the resolutions, which, after, 
tended, dial i have asserted, that (he pa- many months of preparation he moved in 
per never could, by any means, liecome .the House of C'ouimons— 
less dc/oecni/cd than it was. I never made “ That the only certain and adequate 
any such assertion; but, Ihavealhdu- “security to be provided, against an Ex* 
sand limes said, that it never could be- “ cess of Paper t’urrency, and for main* 
come less depreciated, without spreading “ taining the relative Value of the Clrcu- 
ruin .iiM»ngsi all those concerned in agri- “ lating Medium of (he Realm, is the 
ciiliiire and trade, unless (he Interest of Icffut ConwrtihiUtti, iipjjti demand, of 
the lA'bi were at the same time reduced.— aft Biipti Currency into la >fol Coin of 
Mithiii these twelve months 1 hare many “ the Healm. 

times said, (hat 60 millions in taxes can- “ That in order to revert gradually to 
not be collected in a year ; that the in- “ this Security, and to eiiforee meanwhile 
terest ol itie Debt (to say nothing of the a due fjimitatioii of the Paper of the 
establishment) cannot continue to be paid “ Bank of England as well us of all the 
in lull; that the system cannot go on. “ other Bank Paper ot (he Country, 
But, 1 have always added : unless fresh “ it is expedient to amend the Act, 
supplies of paper-money come out, so as “ which suspends the Cash Payments of 
to push np the price of the bushel of “ the Bank, by altering the lime till 
wheat. It seemed to some persons mad. “ which the Suspension shall continue, 
ness to suppose it possible, that fresh “ from Six Months after the Ratification 
heaps of paper would be sent forth— “ of a IX;fiaitlvo Treaty of Peace, to that 
A Mr. SeooNKB (a Banker too) atl'ected “ of txco years from the pieseni time." 
to think Mr. IIu.nt wild, when the latter, Thus, (hen, it was seriously and e.xpli- 
at thi; Bath Agriculiural Meeting, ob- citly proposed bv Mr. IlouNr:ii, tiiat the 
served, that ihe only effectual remedy, protcetiiig act should re//,at the end of 
short ol a reduction of the interest of the two years from the 32nd of April, 1811 ; 
Debt, w’as a fresh supidy of paper.-^ (hat is to say, three years ago. At that 
Mr. Sfooneu will, 1 think, now be dis- time he was of opinion that it would be 
posed not to regard this idea as so very expedient to make the Bank pay in siiecie. 
wild. The Ministers seem to have “ hit I, who wrote “ Paper against Gold" in 
the right nail upon the head” this time, order to expose (he whole system in its > 
To take off salaries, to have reduced the true light, gave it as my opinion, that it 
interest of the Debt, to have dismissed the was impossible for Gold and Silver ever to 
army, w ould have blown up the system, become current in England again, unless 
To avoid this they hgd no means but that the paper-system were wholly destroytd. 
of passin,; the proposed law, and thereby But, to come to what will now be said 
re-opening the flood-gates of paper- by Mr. Horbixr; the renewal of the act . 
money. It w.ould have been much more of protection can be opposed only upon 
agreeable io (hem to collect the 60 millions the ground, that the Bank ought fo begin 
ill bard money, which would have made paying in specie when the present act exm 
all their incomes and patronage so much pires, which is in July next. This Is the 
more valuable; but, they found, that they only ground, upon which the renewal can 
could not collect this sum with wh(*at at possibly be opposed. Now, it is become 
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M well known as any thing can thai 
the present distress has been occasioned 
by a great diminution in the quantity oi 
money afloat in the kingdom. This 
deiiieil by nobody, and has been asserted 
by almost erery man, who has, in eithe 
Iiouse, spoken upon the subject. Then 
has been a fo/k, indeed, about a surplu: 
produce, about a transition from war to 
peace, and about importations from 
dbroad. But nobody has had the boId» 
ness to deny, that the principal cause of 
the distress is the alteration in the value 
of the currency. 

This being, then, a notorious fact 
would Mr. iloBNER wish to add to the 
tUifress? No, certainly; but, how, then 
can he wish the Bank to pay in specie i 
If so much ruin has been brought upon 
the country by the diminution of the 
quantify of money, which has already 
taken place, witat would be the extent of 
the ruin, rf a much greater diminution 
were to take place? And, is it not cer¬ 
tain, that, if cash-payments were resumed, 
a very great further diminution must take 
place? If so much misery has ariser 
from prices being lowered to 6 or 7s. a 
bushel for wheat, who shall estimate the 
quantity of misery that would arise from 
wheat being reduced to 4s. or Ss. a 
busbel ? 

If the cash-payments were to come, 
people would soon be shy of paper of nil 
sorts. Indeed, there would be no coun¬ 
try bank paper in a very short space of 
time. It would not pass from hand to 
band. The one and two pound notes 
would wholly disappear. So that the 
whole quantity of money afloat would 
undergo a monstrous diminution. Of 
course, prices would fall xery low ; and, 
then, whence would come the taxes to pay 
the interest of the Debt ? In short, with 
cash lor currency, 20 millions a year 
could not be collected. 

Therefore, it seems to me impossible to 
oppoi-e this Bill, unless the opponents re¬ 
ally isish, as 1 do, to see an e^ put to the 
ahoir sy-fem, and to adopt a re-funding 
plan for the payment of ihe fund^holders. 
If they are prepared for this, they will be 
peri.rtlv consistent in opposing the Bill; 
buf, i; "they stop one inch short of my 
lens ii, th, ir opposition must be mere ca- 
rilltug. 'l^iiis is no matter of speculation. 
It is no theoretical sulyect. The Bill' 


dies on the 5th of July next; and, on thd 
0th people would, of course, go to the 
Bank and demand money in exchange for 
the promissory notes that they hold. So 
that the simple question Is, shall the Act 
be renewed, or shall the whole system 
come to an end next Summer ? 

Now, people of America, I do most 
anxiously hope, that onr example will be 
an effectual turning to you. If, after 
what you bare seen of the consequences 
of a paper-money not convertible at plea¬ 
sure into gold coin, you arc not terrified 
at (he idea of continuing long in this paper 
career, you will discover less sense than 
at any former period of your history. 
The question of depredation or non-de¬ 
preciation is of litlie consequence. The 
things for yon to keep your eye upon, 
are, the ruin which the flucluations in 
such a currency produce, and the state of 
dependence in which powerful Banks 
keep large numbers of a community. The 
use of the precious metals is the best and 
only real check on a disposition towards 
inordinate speculation and on Ihe fatal 
habit of thinking lightly of contracting 
debts. I am well aware of the power of 
a fictitious money in creating all that 
bustle and show which indicate great pros¬ 
perity ; but,* Such prosperity is also ficti. 
tioiis. 'Fhe time must come for the bubble 
to burst; and, then the community is 
much less powerful and less happy than if 
it had never known such prosperity, be¬ 
cause it is less virtuous; and, when I 
talk of virtue, I beg leave not to be 
understood as meaning the singing of 
hymns or the distributing of Uibles gratis^ 
though 1 know some excellent men, who 
are as busy as bees iu both these occiipa- 
tions. The sudden amassing of fortunes 
nobody knows or can imagine how; the 
quick transitions from poverty to splen¬ 
dour, and from splendour to poverty; the 
incessant shifting of real property from 
hand to hand; the conseqpent coming and 
going of the principal persons of every 
neighbourhood: these, wliich have all 
arisen from this system of fietitious money, 
and from the taxing system with which it 
is connected, have been extremely de- 
trimeutal to the charad'er of the people- 
of England. A young man of the present 
day, instead of waiting patiently to the 
Esnd of an apprenticeship to enter on the 
low progress towards competence,'is now 
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cAAtiiig i^ottt him to ICC how he can, like 
yonder lordly contractor (who w» the 
other day « shoe-black) make a fortune 
at a duh ; or, which is a more comnoit 
case, is Ionising abont at home, Hifi a 
vote at an election, or some other base act 
of some relatioa or friend, shall procure 
him a place under the Government. Those 
political Sodoms, the rotten boroughs, spew 
out upon us swarms of these vermin; but, 
the rage for foriujte-makmg pervades the 
wlwle country. No silly mother has two 
sons, that can bandy read and write, with¬ 
out having a brace of young gentlemen to 
quarter upon the public. The sisters of 
young gentlemen cannot be expected to go 
to service or to any tradesmen or fanners, 
and, therefore, having first obtained a 
competent portion of music and novel- 
rcadii^, they very frequently obtain a qua¬ 
lification for the Magdalen College, it be¬ 
ing a sort of maxim, that no man with a 
fortune ought to marry a wife who has 
uone- 

Great as are the inroads, whicli this 
paper and taxing system has made upon 
our civil and political liberties, those are 
much greater which it has made upon our 
morals, manners and habits. To some 
of these sources of danger you arc not 
exposed. You have not a government 
with millions in its hands to feed the 
servile and laxv at the expence of the 
industrious. But, you hare pruneness 
enough to dashing speculation, to deep 
gaining iiiuier the name of trade ; and to 
foster this dangerous and vicious propen¬ 
sity, to multiply prodigiously the number 
of those (already not small) who aim at 
riches without labour or genius, to sub¬ 
stitute luck and trick for sober calculation 
and probity, to sow thickly the seeds of 
false pride and real meanness, and to lay 
a broad foundation for slavery, pauper- 
ism and crimes, you have only to esta- 
blisli a permanent system of fictitioas 
money. 

Wm, CosaeTT. 

P. S.~^The afair of the iut«ided, or 
reported intended, Dtiasrce must be treat¬ 
ed of on the other side of the water. 


State or Ikeland. 

TIhs Marquie vf thukingkem's Speech, CeMiuti 
from page tMO. 

He did not Uitok lightly of the opinioar 
ef the peoj^; hat hefeuad these 


opinions difided, the aiora did it bacome 
the duty of ParliaoKot to iaterpose their 
modiatioii, to alleviate irrUation, asid te 
establish that system whl^, upon the 
whole, they thought best for Iretand-*— 
He trusted, therefore, that their Lordth^t 
would view the present state of the Catho¬ 
lic question as oaly furnishing an addi*' 
tional reason for t^ir interference. If 
be were asked for the lemedy, he bad a# 
hesitation iii saying, that if the Committee 
went fairly and dispassionately into the 
inquiry, a remedy would easily be dis¬ 
covered. Were he to express his opinioa, 
he should say that he would do every 
thing for the Catholics, with securities— 
without them, nothing. He should re¬ 
store to them eligibility to every place of 
profit or honour, with some exceptions; 
that for instance of the Chancellor, the 
keeper of the King’s conscience, and of 
the J^rd-Ueutenant of Ireland, tlie Re¬ 
presentative of a Protestant King. Nei¬ 
ther should they be eligible to become 
Fellows of Colleges, and be thus intrusted 
with the education of Protestant yontb; 
but that, at the same time, proper provi¬ 
sions should be made for the domestic 
education of their own Clergy, and that 
they should uotbe under tbe m'cessity of 
going abroad to seek it. He further 
thought that the appointment of Catholic 
Bishops should be subject to the approba¬ 
tion of the Crown. With these guards, 
he believed that the Protestant Church 
would acquire additional strength from 
concessions to the CTafholics. As a case 
in point illustratiag the utility of conces¬ 
sions, he would refer their J^rdships to 
tbe situation of Hungary. The popula¬ 
tion of that country were almost univer¬ 
sally Calvinists. Up to the year 
all places of' power and profit in that 
kingdom were exclusively in the hands of 
German Catholics. Theconsequenedwas, 
that the blood of that generous people 
boiled with indignatioo, which ended in 
a conspiracy to shako off the Austrian 
yoke. When, however, the Emperor 
Leopold succesded to the throne in 17dJ, 
be had tbe wisdom to resort to no half 
measures, birt threw open every situation 
of profit and power to tho Calvinists in. 
discrimioately with the Catholics. The 
efiecthad since been, that the Hangariana 
had been in more Bian one instance tbe 
saviours of Leopold’s Crown ; and that, 
when Bonaparte was master of Vienoa, 
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and hel<l out the hupcs of independence, 
they retained ffieir Oddity. The reverend 
Bench of B shopt opposite to him, he be¬ 
lieved, knew fuil well that the dangers of 
the Kstablished Church were not now to 
be fuiiiid in the thunders of the Vatican, 
or the attacks of Catholicism, but in the 
multiplicity of different siicts, whose in. 
creasing numbers had free admission to 
place and power, and who left the Church 
a fair outside, while all withiu was hollow. 
Unless the i«egi5laturo began in this way, 
there was no chance of allaying the irrita¬ 
tion of Ireland. All her other grievances, 
all her sourees of disgust aud disalTection, 
wore so intimately connected with this, 
that uiili'ss their Lordships began with 
removing it, there was no chance of im¬ 
provement. But this alone would do 
little, unless at the same time, the griev¬ 
ance of tithes was considerably alleviated. 
By the laws which now governed Ireland, 
the burden of tithes was hi fact taken off 
from the landowner, and lard on the pota- 
toe garden of the peasant, and his patches 
of hemp aud flax. It was owing to the 
ruiiioii. system of internal disunion and 
division that this course had been pursued. 
About the year 17-2 >, the tillage of Ire¬ 
land was at a low ebb—the laud was 
chiefly laid out in pasturage About 
the period he had inenfinned, the church 
claimed a^dstnieut tithe on thu cattle 
of Ireland, and obtained a decree of 
the Court of the Exchequer in their 
favour, What was the consequence? 
The Kni'lish settlers, the Protestant land¬ 
owners, rais4-d sueh a clamour, that the 
agistment tithe never was levied. The 
whole burthen waS transferred to the 
Catholie and the Dissenter, who included 
almost the tvhol** of the populace, and 
who saw the whole of the'tithes levied 
from tiiem to support a church whose 
doctrines were not professed by one-fifth 
of the inhabitants. The cotisequence was, 
that the Hector saw hiiiiscif driven to re¬ 
sort for ids tithes to the potatoe-gardeo 
uf the poor CatliuUc and I>issenier, and 
to the flax which they raised for their li- 
nen‘'manoraclure. The fact was, that (he 
poor catholic was obliged to pay what 
his rich neighbour was excused from pay¬ 
ing. ^uch was the practice in Ireland, 
even in the teeth of the law, up to It^OO, 
the period of the Union. In that year 
agistment tithe, was declared illegal by 
Act of Parliament, and this was the con¬ 


dition on which the Protestant land- 
owners assented to the Union. Such be¬ 
ing the system of tithes in Ireland, was it 
surprising that it should be a perpetual 
source of irritation—that it should be 
employ cd by the dioaffect ‘d a« an engine 
to work upon the passions of the mul¬ 
titude I But the evil by no means stopped 
here. The Hector was obliged to em- 
'ploy a titlie-procior to collect his tithes. 
Labour in Ireland was very inadequately 
paid, and instead of money the labourer 
was in the habit of hiring a potatoe- 
gardeo at an exorbitant rate, the rent uf 
which he did not pay in money, but in 
work to his laiidluid. On this wretched 
pittance of the labourer the Rector was 
obliged to levy his tithes, aud the tithe- 
proctor was for that purpose called into 
action. He collects, (‘ither in niuuey or 
in kind, the tenth of the produce of the 
potatoe garden ; or he takes a bill from 
the peasant, payable at a short date. If 
the bill be not paid, then away go the pig's 
and the furniture of the wretched pea¬ 
sant, which was seizisl for the tithov. 
This was not the end uf the lamentable 
detail. The peasants uf whole distri(-t.<i 
were often so connected by being sureties 
for one another, that when the tithe-proc¬ 
tor appeared among (hum be was hunted 
like a mad dog, and (he Church not only 
lost itsdu^, but foil into dUgrace. Tit!ie.s, 
as at present levied, were a most mischie¬ 
vous ta.T, collected in the most unequal 
harassing manner. It was the duty of the 
House to take into their immediate con¬ 
sideration this never-failing source of irri¬ 
tation and disturbance, to extinguish, if 
possible, this ever-burniiig Hecla. It was 
hot his wish that the Uou.se should take 
this statement on his own i/fse dixit; he 
iwoposed that the facts should be inquired 
into by the examination of witnesses, aud 
he had no doubt that some remedy might 
be discovered. His own opinion w'as, 
(hat an agreeable land-tax, proportioned , 
to the rent, should be substitute for the 
support of the church, and that commis. 
sioiiers should be appointed for carrying 
some such measure into effect throughout 
the whole of Ireland. He had no hesita- 
tion in saying, that this would remedy 
one of llic principal grievances of Ireland, 
and tend more than any'thing else to 
allay the irritation of the Catholic la- 
bourer, who thus would not have the 
tithe-proctor in the potatoe-garden, cs- 
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tlmating the tenth part of his children’s 
food. Another griorance to ishich he 
shuald direct attention iras, the stale of 
the jurisdiction of Grand Juries in Ire¬ 
land. No one part of its internal admi¬ 
nistration did so much mischief. He 
alluded now to their powers, which they 
exercised in the presentment of roads, 
and which were two often employed for 
private objects and individual jobbing. 
He stated the effect of the mode of swear¬ 
ing that a particular road was out of re¬ 
pair in a district or barony, in many 
eases to be, that money was raised in that 
district which afterwards went info the 
pocket of a tenant, to enable him to pay 
his landlord's rent. This mode of present 
ment should be taken entirely out of the 
hands of the Grand Juries. The Noble 
Marquis next adverted to another griev¬ 
ance ill the state of Ireland, namely, that 
though the' mode of appointing High 
Sheriffs was theoretically the same as in 
this country, yet practically they were 
appointed exclusively by the crown: it 
would be better were they taken from 
a list of the gentry in rotation. The 
‘Noble Marquis next adverted to the 
state of the magistracy in Ireland. Ow¬ 
ing to the frequent disturbances which 
had prevailed, gentlemen of property and 
influence had either been driven into 
towns, or induced to leave the country. 
Hence the number of magistrates was 
small, while the office itself became one 
of great labour and fatigue, and duriog 
the unquiet times which had prevailed, 
many persons had got into the office who 
ought not to be in It. The duty of select¬ 
ing or dismissing magistrates should be 
intrusted to Parliamentary Commissioners. 
The last point on which he should touch, 
and perhaps the blackest part of the pic¬ 
ture, was the financial state of Ireland. 
He should show that the quantum of net 
revenue which Ireland produced was very 
far from paying even the interest of her 
national defat. .Here the Noble Marquis 
read from a paper which he held in his 
hand, a statement of the funded debt of 
Ireland, the charge on that debt, and^the 
net revenue which remained at various 
periods since the 5th of January 1791. 
At that date the public debt of Ireland 
amounted to only 1 , 710 , 000 /. the charge 
on which was 114,000/. while the revenue 
was about 1,067,000/. Id 1800, the 
period of the Union, the debt of Ireland 


had mounted up to 24,0{)0,<XW/. of 
capital, attended with an annual charge of 
1,316,000/.; while the net revenue was 
rather more than two millloiis. In 1806j 
the debt was 58 millions, creating an an¬ 
nua) charge of more than two millions, 
while the revenue was three miliioiis. 
This was the state in which Mr. Pill left 
the finances of Ireland. Between 1806 
and 1808 the public debt rose to 70 mil¬ 
lions, accompanied with an annual charge 
of 3,382,000/. while the net revenue was 
4,378,000/. Here ended all favourable 
proportion between the interest of the 
debt and the national revenue. In 1812, 
the debt was 92 millions, creating an an¬ 
nual charge of 4,334,000/. while the net 
revenue was only 4,200,000/. thus Icav- 
134,000/. as the deficiency of the re¬ 
venue to pay even the interest of the 
debt. In 1815, the debt mounted up lo 
127 , 865 , 01 ) 0 /. requiring an annual charge 
of 5,932,000/. considerably beyond the 
prodace of the net revenue. In 1816 the 
interest on the public debt amounted to 
above six millions, and the whole amount 
of the revenue was deficient by a sum of 
900,000/. for the payment of the charge 
of the debt; and this, though every ex¬ 
ertion had been made to screw up the 
taxes of Ireland. This was indeed ex¬ 
hibiting a gloomy prospect of national 
bankruptcy. There was also apparent¬ 
ly a falling off in the linen inaniifac. 
tore, the staple of Ireland; for in 1701 
there were forty-nine millions of lard* 
exported to England, while in 1815 ihcre 
had been only 39 millions exported to 
the same quarter. Unfortunately also, 
it so happened, that the remission of the 
war malt doty could give the people little 
relief, because the national taste had en¬ 
tirely changed, and there was nothing but 
illicit distillation going on from one end 
of the kingdom to the other. The finan¬ 
ces of Ireland could only be looked at 
in this point of view—namely, to sec 
what she could fairly pay, and we must 
take the rest on ourselves; for Ireiand 
never could, and, what was more, never 
would, pay the balance. On the whole, 
he flattered himself that he h.id stated 
enough to show a Parliamentary ground 
for inquiry. The time was now^ come 
when q refusal to entertain a motion of 
this kind would be construed by Ireiand 
as a decUratioD of total neglect of her 
; otcrests. Thu question was, whether the 
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attuchmcnt of s. generous people was to 
bo gained for ever by measures of coti- 
ciliation. Parliament might throw awajr 
their advantages—they might indeed re¬ 
tain possession of the country by arms; 
but the affections of the people would be 
entirely severed. The lower orders, do. 
spending and degraded, would be idle by 
day, and vigilant only in the night for 
plans and for blood—the future rule of 
this country would be signalized only by 
undiminished exertions to put down re¬ 
bellion and disorder.—lie .presented ro 
his own mind, however, a more pleasing 
prospect; and if, by drawing the atten¬ 
tion of Parliament to the subject, he 
should be the humble instrument of alle¬ 
viating any of the grievances under which 
Ireland laboured, he should think of this 
night’s debate with pride and satisfaction 
to the last moment of his life. Tlic No¬ 
ble Lord concluded with moving that a 
Committee be appointed to consider the 
state of I reland. 

The Archbishop of C.vsHEL made seve¬ 
ral observations on what had fallen from 
the Noble Marquis on the subject of tithes 
in Ireland, but iii so low a tone that they 
were not audible below the Bar. He de. 
lied any man to bring forward a case of 
abuse in the collection of tithes by the 
clergy that should require parliamentary 
iiitci'Kreiice; and he cuiitemled, that it 
was a mistake to assert that the land- 
owners had been successful in shifting the 
burdens of the tithes from their own 
shoulders to those of the poor tenantry. 

.The Marquis of Buckingham explain¬ 
ed, that he had intended to bring forward 
MO charge against the clergy of Ireland ; 
tlic evil was to be found in the system of 
government there, by which the collectors 
of tithes were driven from the pastures of 
the rich to the potatoe gardens of the 
poor. 

Thoilarl of Liveatool said, that from 
his ofllcial knowledge, be was able to 
confirm many of the statements of the 
51ost Reverend Prelate, than whom he 
was convinced there was not upon the 
Episcopal Bench an individual more 
An:|ioas in the discharge of his duties, | 


more attentive to his Diocese, or more 
torered and esteemed by those who were 
placed under him. He (Lord jbiverpool) 
was fully sensible of the magnitude and 
difficulty of the subject; and, considering 
how many iiifiammatory topics might have 
been introduced, he could not help com¬ 
plimenting the Noble Marquis upon the 
temper and moderation he bad displayed 
throughout his speech, which had placed 
his motion in the most favourable light. 
His Lordship, however, differed in many 
essential particulars; and his first and 
principal objection to the proposition 
was, that it was not at all calculated to 
secure the object that Ministers, not less 
than the noble Marejuis, had in view. If 
it were acceded to, the consequence would 
be, either that a Committee of the whole 
House should be formed, or that a select 
Committee should be appointed. From 
the first, his Lordship was persuaded, by 
all experience, that no practical beneficial 
result could be obtained ; and to the last, 
the House on such a question would pro¬ 
bably not think it expedient to delegate 
its powers. Committees of the wJiole 
House on the state of the nation had 
sometimes been agreed to, but had never 
been productive of any real advantages : 
in fact, on a general question like that of 
(he present State of Ireland, so many dis¬ 
cordant feelings would prevail, aud so 
many conflicting opinions as to what was, 
and what was not an evil, would be found, 
that a satisfactory issue to the inquiry 
could not be hoped ; but if a parkkiular 
case were made put, if sufficient gronnd 
were laid fur iustituting an investigation 
into any one branch of this extensive sub¬ 
ject, his Lordship would be one of the 
first to support a motion for a select 
Committee. The Noble Marquis had fairly 
stated, that lit taking a view of the condi¬ 
tion of f reland, he should disregard all con- 
iderations of a party nature, as to the par- . 
ticular govenimeots eatablished at diffc- , 
rent periods; he should only revert to the 
imst as explanatory of ^be future, towhich 
attention was more especially to be^irect- 
ed. 

(To be ConHnued.) 
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ERRORS IN LAST REGISTER. 

In pigeAdT—for ‘*/urioui" rttA glorious. 

■ 498—for “ J>oI" read Doe. 

—— 605—for “ any*’ read marry. 

- . .. ""— tor **gaining" read gaining. 


To Correspondents. 

Mr. G’s Letters are received. Two of 
of them will be sent to America to be pub¬ 
lished. 

Many thanks to Mr. C. for the gilded 
ropes. They shall be taken care of. We 
should be very happy to see him and his 
worthy friend, at Botley. He will see 
what f intend to do with the gilded ropes. 


Commodore David Porter 
Op tue United States Navy. 

Rtaiey, mh, AprUy 1816 . 

Sir,— Tn the last Quarterly lieview but 
oue, there was a very base attack upon 
your character and conduct. In order to 
convince you, that you ought not to sup¬ 
pose that all my countrymen approved of 
such vile publications, 1 inserted, in No. 
11 of this Volume, a Letter to the Author, 
or Editor of that work, whose name is 
William Gifford. I there gave an ac¬ 
count of this literary hero; but, in my 
statement of what he received out of our 
taaes, 1 was, 1 find, guilty of an omis¬ 
sion, which I now proceed to correct. 1 
said, that he had been rewarded by a 
sinecure of more than 300/. a year, under 
the title of Clerk of the Foreign Eslrpats^ 
and that he was a Commissioner of the 
Lottery. But, I now find that- he has 
another place; that is, the place of 
“ Paymaster of the Hand of Gentlemen 
Pensioners^” at 300/. a year. A most 
suitable office, you will siyr, for the whip¬ 
per-in of a set of hired Reviewers! What 
particular Band of pensioner this may 
be I do uot know. Perhaps the whole 
Band may be Reviewers; if so, Sir, 1 


leave you to guess what a chance the 
Journal of your celebrated Cruise stoo4 
ill their hands. 

I gave you an account in Number 11 of 
the conduct of this writer in the cases of 
Peter Pindar and Anthony Pasquin, and 
also of the conduct and character of the 
Judge, Kenyon. In short, I showed 
what the business of Reviewing really 
was, in England. But, Sir, I must again 
beg of you and your countrymen and all 
foreigners to keep your eye steadily fixed 
upon this fact, that writers, like Mr. 
GifVord, are, in t^is country, absolutely 
in pay of the government; that is to say, 
that they live upon the taxes, and, of 
course, assist in producing pauperism and 
misery. This is not the case in your 
country. There a writer, if he get rich, 
or, if he live by the pen, must receive hit 
income from the people who voluntarily 
buy bis works. Here he need care little 
about his readers: his/lasers are the only 
persons that he need care for, or that he 
does care for. This writer must have 
known very well how base it was in him 
to assault your character, in the manner 
that he did ; what a shameful prostitution 
of talent he was guilty of; but, his mind 
had, for many years, been made up to 
that, and had been seared against all re¬ 
flections of this sort. 

You will naturally ask, how we can 
tolerate, how we can endure, how we 
can submit, to see our money, raised on 
us in taxes, and earned with onr sweat 
and almost with our very blood: you 
will naturally ask, how we can submit to 
see our money given to a man like this, 
while we see nearly two millions of pau¬ 
pers overspread the land. If, indeed,, 
he had ever in his whole life tim^, ren¬ 
dered any sort of service to the country; 
if he had served, at any time of his life, 
in the army, the navy, ,or in any other 
branch of pnblic business, there might be 
some excuse for the heaping of these sums 
of money on him; but, to give to this 
man, who was a few years ago tutor to 
Lord Belgrave, and who has nevex 
been in any kind of public employ, an 
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income equal to that of ji'o& or six Lieu¬ 
tenants of the Navy, is, you will say • • 

and 

would say it too if 1 dared. 

However, Sir. I think I can now defy 
Mr. Gifford’s talent at falsehood and 
deception as far as relates to America; 
and, if he continue to deceive people 
here, those people are not to be. pitied. 
Jle is one of those, whose labours, though 
they tend to keep up the delusion for a 
while, will, in the end, make the fall of 

I have the pleasure to assure you, that 
every one, whom I have heard speak on 
the subject, has reprobated the cowardly 
and viperous attack, made on you by this 
sinecure assailant; but, strange as jfou 
will think it, very few persons here know 
that his statement, which represents the 
Essex to have been captured by one 
English ship, is -a falsehood! There is 
hardly any pne in England, out of the 
pale of the Admiralty, who does not 
iirmly believe, that you were beaten and 
captured by the Phcebe alone! But, if 
you could know the state of our press, 
you would not wonder at this. As to all 
matters, relating to the war willi America, 
this nation, generally speaking, are nearly 
as ignorant as are the dogs and the horses. 
As far, however, as the truth has made 
its way with regard to your exploits, they 
have received the admiration which is 
due to them; and, there are many men 
in England, amongst whom 1 am one, 
who most sincerely wish you health, hap. 
piness, and success in your present import, 
ant employment of adding to the strength of 
that navy, towards the fame of wiiich you 
have so largely contributed. We, who 
entertain tiiese wishes, are very far from 
desiring to see the power or the fame of 
our own country diminished. We are for 
the prosperity and honour of England in 
preference to those of all the rest of the 
world. But, we by no means believe, that 
the overturning of your system of govern, 
ment, that the extinguishing of the ex¬ 
ample set by you, would tend to the pros, 
perity and honour of England, it being 
impossible for us to have an idea of 
national prosperity and honour not ac. 
cpmpanied with real liberty. In short, 
we are not beasts enough to believe, that 
our prosperity, or our honour, would be 
advanced by our enabling a****ee*' 

* » • to sn^ogateyon; and, threfore, in 


every undertaking, which does not tend to 
the abridgment of the known rights of 
our country, and which do tend to give to 
freedom powder to struggle against, and, 
finally, to overcome despotism, we most 
cordially wish you success.—1 am, Sir, 
your most obedient Servant, 

Wm. Cobbett. 

P.S. This very minute 1 have received a 
letter from a gentleman in Sussex, whom I 
never bad the pleasure to see in my life, in¬ 
forming me, that accident has put into his 
bands, and that he has forwarded to me, 
a part of the gilded ropes^ made use of 
in the vessels, engaged in the ever me. 
morabie fight on the Serpentine River^ 
which ropes 1 will, as soon as possible, 
most assuredly send to you. Perhaps you 
may have forgotten the piece of Naval 
History here referred to. In 1814, when 
the kings, our allies, were in England, 
there was a sea fight in miniature con. 
trived, in order to give them an idea of 
our prowess. The scene was a large 
pond in onb of the parks near London. 
Here vessels were constructed, guns put 
on board of them, and every thing else 
done that was calculated to give the thing 
the air of reality. The English Fleet 
and the American Fleet came to action in 
fine style; the contest was uncommonly 
obstinate; ■^but, at last, poor Jonathatit 
was com|>ellcd to haul down his ‘‘ bits of 
striped buntmg^ ” and ‘‘ submit to our 
gallant and magnanimous Tars.” At this 
result of the combat not less, perhaps, 
than two hundred thousand voices made 
the air ring with shouts of triumph; 
while at very nearly the same moment, a 
whole squadron of real flnglish ships were 
hauling down their colours to an inferior 
American squadron, commanded by Com. 
modore M^Doiinongh, on I..ake Champ- 
lain! We, who really love our country, 
do not think her hononred in victories like 
that of the Serpentine River; nor, though 
we are always sorry to hear of any of our 
countrymen being defeated, when we 
consider them merely as our countrymen, 
can we»»«****e*********** 

* • • • 


Gbwerai. Browx. 

The article, which, in the last number 
but one, 1 published, from the Yankee 
newspaper, respecting this gentleman, has 
drawn forth, from an anonymous corres- 
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pent, a most bitter attack upon the charac¬ 
ter and conduct of the General. What 1 
shall do, in this case, is this : I will, as 
soon as possible, send the article, some 
how or other, to General Brown, leaving 
him to send me an answer to it, if he 
think it worth while. For, as to mak- 
itig my work the vehicle of attack on 
American Officers, while our libel laws 
would squeeze me half to death, if I were 
to publish what Americans write against 
oui' Officers, I wilt be guilty of no such 
baseness. Nay, if this anonymous writer 
were to publish his attack in another pa¬ 
per, I should not dare anatoer his publica- 
cation, in the manner in which it ought 
to be answered. 1 may attack the Ame¬ 
rican General as much as I please; but 
T must be very cautious what 1 say in 
defending him. Indeed, I dare not defend 
l»m, if to his defence any circumstance 
dishonourable to any English Officer, or 
person in authority, be necessary to be 
stated. Thus is any one permittra to fly 
open-mouthed at the reputation of General 
Brown, as sinecure 6 'has at Com¬ 
modore Porter; but, in defence of Gene¬ 
ral Brown, a man must keep on a very 
tight muzzle. To obtain freedom of the 
press, such as would enable me to utter 
what I feel on the subject of the River 
Raisitty tfamptoHy Frenchtoxeny Alexan- 
driuy Hfc. is out of my power; but, it is 
completely within my pouer to prevent 
iny work from being the vehicle of attack, 
while the means of defence are prohibited. 
No : curruption has vehicles enough at its 
absolute command : it would be a shame 
indeed, if I were to lend my pages to its 
purposes. In America, if an English Offi¬ 
cer be attacked in print, there is a press 
which dares defend him, and in making 
that defence, to inculpate, if the case calls 
fur it, any officer, or other person, in 
America. When this is the case, there 
ought to be no scruple to insert the attack; 
and, vjthen my correspondent will obtain 
the same freedom of the press for me, I 
wilt insert his attack on General Brown, 
which, however, is of so personal and foul 
a nature, that, under no circumstances, 
ought it to be published in any country 
without the real name of the author.—How¬ 
ever, if this gentleman has really thatzea( 
for the honour of his country, which he 
professes to have, there is a much larger 
field for him than the character and con¬ 
duct of General Brown. I meati^ the long 
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list of charges, contained in the ** Arnett^ 
can Expos&iony*' republished by Mr. 
Clementy at 193, Strand, London. This 
pamphlet, which has l^n published in 
London more than eight months, has not 
yet been noticed in any of our Reviews. 
1 have seen it in French. It has been read 
in all the courts of Europe. If ever dhere 
was », publication that called for an tfw- 
awery this is one of that description. Yet, 
not a word has it drawn forth. 1 am de¬ 
ceived if there ever was a publieation, cal¬ 
culated fo do so much mischief to (he 
character of any government as this is cal¬ 
culated to do to the character of ours ; 
and yet, not a word is said in answer to 
it, or by way of commentary on it. What 
is the conclusion Now, if the anony¬ 
mous assailant of General Brown will 
turn to ’* and answer this Evposition, 
what a service will he render ! His at¬ 
tack on General Brown will find a place 
in such answer naturally enough.—Let u« 
live in hopes, (hen, that we shall see this 
terrible Exposition answered at last. 

Wm. Cobbvtt. 


TO TUG 

PGo?t.E OF TUG United States op 
America. 

LETTER X. 

Political Parties in Plngland.-^ What they 
v)tre formerly,—Change oj PubUc 
ojnnion zeken Mr. Fos came into poteer. 
—Conduct of the Foxitex —Both seta 
ujiun Mr. Maddocks's motion in 1809.— 
The sham battles in nevospapers.’^The 
Reformers.—Hampden Club.-^PolUu 
cat Lawyers. 


Bottey, vrth April, 1816. 

The people of America appear to retain 
the old notion about Political Parties in 
this country. They seem to think, that 
the word Uppoaition stands for a set of 
men, who really disapprove of the mea¬ 
sures of the miiSistry, and who difler from 
them essentially in certain great princi» 
pies of policy and of government. Mr. 
Matthew Caret of Philadelphia, who is 
one pf those numerous sons of Erin, who 
have done honour to the Irish nhme in- his 
adopted country, and who, under the title 
of “The Olive Branch,” put forth, dur- 
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iag the late war, a work which produced 
the most powerful and most beneficial ef> 
feet. If a gentleman of this description 
can look upon it that there always is, in 
the English House of Commons, a Court 
Party and a Courrirjf pArty,” it shows 
rery clearly, that the People of America 
know rery little indeed about oorPolitica' 
Parties, that they carry along in their 
minds the names and ideas of three or four 
score years back; and that they stand in 
need of a great deal of information upon 
this subject, which is, however, one of 
considerable importance in the history of 
these eventful times. In No. S of this 
volume 1 have given you some account of 
the English Parliament, I have shown 
you how it isy that the Duke of Newcastle, 
while he was, a few years ago, kicking his 
heels up in a cradle and feeding upon pap, 
had more real influence than all the bat¬ 
tling debaters put together; but, I have 
not, so fully as I could wish, explained 
to you how the'Parties really stand at this 
time, and especially what are the views 
of those who are called parliamentary Re- 
formerSy and whose views you will finally, 
I hope, see carried into complete eflfcct. 

The old appellations of Whig and Torj/ 
really have had no application in England 
for nearly half a century. Since the cause 
of the Stuarts became completely hopeless, 
the two parties in parliament hare been 
contending merely for power and emolu. 
ment. Until Pitt went out of office in 
1801, the people in power were called 
PHtiieSy and those who were seeking for 
power were called Foxites. But, after the 
medley which composed Addington’s ad¬ 
ministration, after Pitt’s return to power 
with a new and stranger mixture, and es¬ 
pecially after the coalition between Fox, 
Grenville, and Addington, in 1806, all no¬ 
tion about a difference in the principles of 
any of these parties has been wholly ef¬ 
faced from the minds of the people. 

Indeed, the conduct of the Foxites, 
when they came into power, was enough 
to open the eyes of a people more blind 
than this, if such a people be to be found 
upon the face of the earth. In the coali¬ 
tion Use{f there was nothing at all to of¬ 
fend any man of sound sense. For, men 
who have differed very widely upon cer¬ 
tain measures, may very properly co-ope¬ 
rate as to other measures. Men who 
hswe been very violently opposed to each 
other may bo very honourably reconciled. I 


Greater experience may convince some of 
their errors; and the times may imperi¬ 
ously call for unanimity. Therefore, in 
the coalition itself there was nothing of¬ 
fensive ; and^ as far as my observation 
went (and it was pretty extensive in its 
range), the nation were sincerely disposed 
to expect good, to expect a great change 
for the better, when Mr. Fox and his fol¬ 
lowers came into power. 

The disappointment, however, was cer¬ 
tainly the most complete that ever was ex¬ 
perienced in the world. As to the pursu¬ 
ing of the war, that was a question of 
which the public could not so well judge. 
But of the lavishing of the public money ; 
of the prodigality in sinecures, pensions, 
and jobs of all sorts, every body could 
judge. So far were we from seeing any 
change for the better, that we were soon 
convinced a change for the worse had ta¬ 
ken place. So far from hearing any one 
measure of Pitt condemned by the Foxites; 
so far from hearing them censure any one 
of his principles ; the which they 

constantly set up of their own measures, 
was, that they were founded on the princi¬ 
ples of Pitt \ And, in conformity with 
this unparalleled act of apostar.y, they 
unanimously voted a costly statue to his 
memory, on the express ground of his pub¬ 
lic services and virtues^ after having seen 
him suspend the Habeas Corpus Act for 
seven ^'oars ; after having seen him issuing 
an Order in Council to authorize the re¬ 
fusal of cash-payments at the Bank ; after 
having witnessed the part he had acted in 
the affairs of Melville and Benfield ; after 
having opposed and voted against the many 
Bills of Indemnity, with which he died 
covered: after all this, after having lived 
to see the mischievous effect of his system, 
the Foxites, without one dissenting voice, 
voted a costly monument to be erected at 
the people’s expence to commemorate 
the public services and public virtues of 
this same Pitt! 

From this moment ail men of sense 
(and such men only have any weight in 
fact) who .bad ever been attached to the 
Foxites, became so much disgusted, with 
them, that it was impossible to meet any 
such man without hearing his expressions 
of disgust. The Whigs (for so they still 
called themselves), thinking their power 
lafe, and seeing themselves lost with their 
'ormer friends, betook them to the making 
if friends amongst the Pittites, who,'how- 
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erer, while thej partook of their patron- 
1^, waited anxiously for their fall; and, 
when that' fall came, which it did in a 
▼ery short time, nerer was public satis¬ 
faction more general. I must again (for 
I bare done it before) do MA. Fox the 
justice to say, that he went into this coali¬ 
tion with great reluctance. I inote this, 
not only because Mr. Wikohau told me 
so; but, because Mr. .Fox told me so 
himself. He most s'trenously objected to 
eoalescing with .••****** and 
also to •♦«•*•*****♦* being 
in the Cabinet. But, he was in the days 
of his old age. He was overcome by his 
desire to gratify others. He had a long 
list of hungry expectants at his heels; 
now, nr never, they thought, was the time 
for them to come in for a share of the 
pickings ; anrl, they really forced him 
into that state, out of which he could not 
get when once entered into it, and the 
perplexities and shame attendant on which 
soon hi ought him to the grave. He 
keenly felt the compliments of the Pitt¬ 
ites, liestnwed on him for treading so 
** exactly in the steps of that great man 
he clearly saw, that he had for ever lost 
the hearts of his real political friends; 
and, I hcli-ve, he was well assured (I was, 
at any rate), that, if another general 
election had taken place during his life, 
he must, at last, hare exchanged the City 
of Westminster for some rotten borough. 

If, however, there had still remained 
the smallest doubt as to the sameness of 
the character and views of the two par¬ 
ties ; if there had yet remained some few 
persons credulous enough to believe, that 
OpposiTioR was a word that meant any 
thing more than a body of persons out of 
place who wanted to get into place; if 
there had been any one man of seme in 
the whole kingdom, who still retained the 
old notion of the Opposition being a 
body of men acting in defence of the 
Countrjf*$ rights against the inflaence of 
the Court,” thii last remaining dupe 
woold have had his eyes completely open¬ 
ed in 1809; and especially by the discus¬ 
sion and the result of the disenssion on 
Mr. Maddocks’s motion against Castlx- 
REAOH and PcRCEVALin the case of Qoin- 
tin Dick, the particulars of which 1 have 
detailed to you in No. 5 of this present 
Volume. This discussion, this vote, de- ; 
cided every thing that remained of in>| 
de cision upon the question of party.' 


Since the 18th of May, 1809, there has 
not been to be found one unbought pen 
or tongue to pretend, that one of ^e par¬ 
ties is a straw, better or worse than the 
other. Upon this occasion, it was not an 
attack upon Castlereagh and Perceval, as 
ministers, that was made by Mr. Mad- 
docks; but, as practitioners of the Sys¬ 
tem ; and, as was seen by the result of 
that memorable discussion, though the 
OUTS were daily assaulting the INS as 
ministers, they joined them most cordially 
in repelling an attack against the a * e * 
•••*•*••*, which, as they well 
knew, had been practised by themselves, 
and which they, doubtless, anxiously 
hoped to have an early opportunity of 
practising again. 

There is a third party, however, which 
we must not wholly overlook, who are 
generally silent, but who, on opportune 
occasions, throw themselves with all their 
weight into one scale or the other. These 
persons, who are called (and, as yon will 
by and by see, not without reason) THE 
SAINTS, have **•*•♦*•••• at 
their head. They watch for occasions, 
when their votes are •••*•*♦•*** 
»»*«•*»***» * » a *»* • • 

**•*••*•; and thus they act their 
part. 

Besides these, there are three or four, 
who are called •♦•••••, because 
they generally ******* * * amongst 
these the most conspicious is Mr. Banks, 
who is unquestionably one of the • * • * 
**w»4<**««**»«* of the whole 
assembly. For the last quarter of a cen¬ 
tury, this Gentleman has been 

You know, that the SrxAXXR of the 
House of Commons is called the First 
Commoner of England.'* The present 
Speaker, whose name is Charles Abbott, 
was bred to the b(ur. He was during the 
first ministry of Pitt, for a short time, 
what is called Chief Secretary for Ireland. 
He is a very small man, but a man with a 
great deal of that sort of talent, which is 
wanted in his present capacity. In a day 
or two after the famous discussion on Mr, 
Maddocks’s motion, in 1809, the Speaker, 
in a Committee of the whole House, took 
occasion to utter a very dignified repretof 
of those who had declared, that the truffle 
in seats was as notorious as the sun - at 
noon ^y, **at which declaration,” he 
said, our forefathers vsould have starts 
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led mth horror,'* upon which **** * 
**»**♦*♦*. 

B>' ihis timi’ yoUf in America^ will begin 
to p'Mfoive, that you have never before 
had aiiy thing like a correct notion about 
parties in this country. When you hare 
been reading what are called the Debates 
in the House of Commons, you have 
been apt to suppose every man to be a 
man of weight, whose name you have 
found forming the left shoulder of a long 
paragraph in a newspaper. Accordingly 
you would look upon Mr. Tiernet, Mr. 
Bkouciiam, Mr. Horner, Mr. Ponson- 
BT, Mr. WlLBERFORCE, SirSaMOEL Ro- 
MiLLY, Ac. as being our gnat men. 
This, however, would be a grievous mis> 
take; for, they are neither more nor less 

than the .. #•**•••*• 

•*•••**•*•*. After this anecdote 
about Appleby and Mr. Tierney, you 
will, I think,* want.little more to make 
you see the whole thing in its true light. 
The people of England, generally speak« 
ing, now understa::d these matters pretty 
well; but, if 1 could only say to them 
what 1 say to you, they would under¬ 
stand what they ought to do, aitd that 
right quickly. And, ought I not to dare to 
tell it «h.-m ? Will oven a Cossack say, that 
these things ought not to be proclaimed 
from the house top ? Will even a Cossack 
Priest say, that a man ought to be im¬ 
prisoned and fined for telling the world 
facts of this public nature, and of such 
great interest to the people? 

Such being the Political Parties in 
England, you will not be surprized that 
peopL* of sense pay no attention to them. 
The Parties themselves, however, are iii- 
ces.saiit in their ellnrts, through their news¬ 
papers, lo keep up the idea of a fVhig 
Partjff and a Ministerial Partif, opposed 
to each other upon political prindple. In 
these vehicles of deception the party men 
carry on their wars ; and, any of you, 
who happen to read these prints, must 
think them perfecti. in earnest. You 
know nothing of this sham fighting. Your 
Repulilican and jwnr Cossack prints deal 
their lilows a' each other in sincerity. 
'liicgr at abiiity which your writers dis¬ 
play IS drawn lorih generally by honest 
feeling. The ('ossacks, though some of 
them must, oi^e would Miink, be corrupt, 
are, at any rate, in earnest. Whereas our 
party writers carry on a deliberate sham 
hostility. They meet as friends; live upon 


the most intimate and friendly footing; 
they sometimes previously arrange their 
parts; they get rich, and laogh at their 
employers and the world. In the midst 
of their wars, In the very heat of the very 
hottest of their battles, only let them pe's- 
ceive any one attacking the System Uself, 
and instantly both parties, though Bcem> 
iiigly at work to tear each other to pieces, 
quit their hold, and fasten upon the com¬ 
mon enemy. 

Thb defeat of the Ministers in the case 
of the Income Tax was hailed by the 
W'higs as a symptom of a change of minis* 
try; but, they soon found themselves de¬ 
ceived ; they soon found, that it was not 
for them that the people made a stir, aud 
that a majority appeared on their side. 
The truth is, that i^is tax was rejected by 
a majority of the * * * • o * themselves, 
some of whom went against the Ministry 
upon this particular occasion, because tlic 
tax was so much taken from them. But, 
they go no-farther, if you please, Messrs. 
Whigs! They want the army and the 
other good things as much as the Ministry 
want them. 

From what has been said in this and 
Turner Numbers, you will clearly see, that 
no material improvement can take place 
in our affairs, without a Reform in the 
Representation. Formerly, the people 
us^ to expect good, from time to time, 
from a change of ministry. They used to 
look forward to such changes with great 
expectations. But, since the days, in 
which the Cannings and Huskissons and 
Roses have flourished, that sort of expec¬ 
tation has been wholly done away; and 
now there is no man, who, at any time, 
wishes for a change of Ministry, unless he 
expects to get something by it. At the 
I last eontesied election for Hampshire, 
when asked for my vote, my answer was, 
that 1 should certainly not give myself 
the trouble to go to Winchester for any 
such silly purpose, it being a matter of 
perfect indifference to me, whether my 
cherries were eaten by the Jays or by the 
Magpies; and, when I said this, 1 ex¬ 
pressed the sentiment of every independent 
man of sense in the county. , 

Therefore there are many thousands of 
persons, who arc anxious to obtain a 
lieform in the Representation. Tlib is, 
indeed, a party opposed to the Ministry, 
but not less imposed to' the Opposition. 
As to great principies of politics we are 
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divided into these two parties: one for a 
Reform, the other against it. Tho Re¬ 
formers have been called Jacobins, Lerel- 
lers, Republicans, French-faction, De¬ 
mocrats, and Traitors. Yet, we hare 
never even talked of any thing but ob¬ 
taining the power of electing, btf the 
j/eople, those who caU themselves the 
representatives of the people. No re¬ 
former has ever proposed to touch the 
powers and prerogatives of the King; no 
one has ever proposed to diminish the 
privileges of the Peers ; no one has ever 
jiroposed to meddle with the affairs of 
the Church. We desire to make no 
change in (he form of the government or 
in the fundamental laws of the land. 
Wc say, that every man of us, who is 
really free from any sort of bondage, and 
who is unstained with any inhimous 
crime, has a right to vote in the choosing 
pf those, whose will is to decide the fate 
of his property and his life; and we say, 
that every man deprived of this right, 
call him what you will, is, in fact, a slave, 
VVe say, that, for the want of such a 
system, wc see perjury, bribery, and cor¬ 
ruption ranging at large throughout the 
country ; and, we say that a restoration 
to such a system of representation is a 
right, which besides the claims of justice, 
the ancient laws of our country give us. 
VVe contend, that these laws provide for 
annual parliaments; and, if we are told 
(as wc sometimes are) to observe, that 
even you elect your llouse of Represen¬ 
tatives for tioo years, we reply, that you 
also elect your Chief Magistrate and your 
Senate, and that you have no established 
Church. Ail these are stationary, and 
the two former hereditary with us, while 
our Church is of itself a great power, 
alwi^s on the side of (he Aristocracy and 
the (Jrown. We contend, therefore, that 
a Uousc of Commons, chosen annually, 
is necessary to the maintenance of our 
rights and liberties. 

You will ask, perhaps, what can be 
said against a proposition so reasonable, 
so fair, so unquestionably jnst; and, es¬ 
pecially after the repeated declarations 
of Old Lord Chatham, Fox, Lord Grey, 
Pitt, Sec. Pitt having solemnly declared, 
that, until the House of Commons was 
reformed, it was impossible for an 

honest man to be a minister in £ng- 
" land.’* The truth is, that no argument 
is ever made use of against the propo¬ 


sition. Mere abuse is frequently resortetl 
to ; but, there are so many persons, who 
have an interest in the continuation of the 
present system; and all tho corporate, 
collegiate, ecclesiastical, civil, military, 
and other legal aiitliorities and chan¬ 
nels are so completely connected in feel¬ 
ing with the system, that there are no 
great rallying points ; tiiere U nobody to 
give the application for reform such a 
consistency as to make it of weight, anil 
to press it forward with energy. Sir 
Francis Burdett, Mr. Madoocks, and 
one or two others, have invariably and 
most nobly stood forward in this cause. 
The former, at the cxpence of, probably, 
a hundred thousand pounds, added to an 
imprisonment in the Tower, whither he 
was sent by the majority of that very 
Perceval, whom Mr. Maddocks accused 
before the same House, only a few 
months before *, has never ceased to call 
for a reform as the only means of pulilic 
good. He has, in various ways, made 
great efforts in tho cause, and, by his 
eloquence, joined to the universal ac¬ 
knowledgement of his integrity and dbin- 
tcrestcdncss, backed by that weight which 
ancient family and large estates seldom 
fail to carry with them, he has certainly 
produced a very grAat and lasting, efifect 
in favour of that change, to produce 
which lias really been the labour of hia 
life. Out of the House, Major Cart¬ 
wright has speut more than 40 years in 
this same cause; and, at the ago of 76, 
he still pursues his 'object with ail the 
zeal of youth and the talent of the prime 
of life. 

But, great as are the character and 
talents and zeal of these Gentlemen, they 
are but tao, at last, in a country which 
has more than a thousand families with 
hereditary titles, and whose government 
has 60 millions a year passing through its 
hands. In such a state of things how are 
the people to make a way for their claim ? 
Would they meet in a County ? Who 
are the authorities there ? The Lord 
Lieutenant, the Sheriff, the Justices of 
the Peace, the Clergy, and all these, ex¬ 
cept a part of the latter, are directly ap¬ 
pointed by the Ministry ; that is to say, 
by those at whose nod the ministers them- 

• See No. 5 of the present Volume for a full 
account of the memorable proceeding! of 11th 
and 12Ui of May, 1809. 
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selves hold their places and emoluments 
and patronage. Would the people meet 
in a town, or city ? There is the Corpo. 
ration- Would they meet in a Borough? 
Oh, no ! Thus, then, while there Is the 
great and terrible weight of the 60 mil. 
lion, gorernment and that of the tenancy 
under the aristocracy, against the rallying 
of the people, every creature in autho¬ 
rity, and every mode of assembling for 
ordinary purposes, presents an additional 
impcdimL'iit to the cause of reform. 

There has boon formed a society, called 
the IJampOen Club, the object of which 
is said to be to further the. cause of re- 
form. 'J'o this Club Sir Francis Bur. 
UETT and the venerable and virtuous Cart¬ 
wright belong. But, if we are to judge 
of a plan by its effects, this Club has, as 
yet, carried no very high title to public 
praise. Ten thousand pounds expended 
by this Club in the distribution of publi¬ 
cations, and a'meeting in every county in 
the kingdum, which the members of this 
Club might easily eHect, would make 
Corruption extremely uneasy. But no¬ 
thing good will ever be done by meeting 
and talking about what they are to talk 
about when they meet next time. To say 
^ the truth, r, for my part, expect nothing 
from this Club; and J am of opinion, 
that, whenever reform comes, and come 
it must, it will come through the Bank of 
Kiigland. If that famous Old Lady had 
but gone on as she was going three or four 
months ago. If sh^ had brought wheat 
down to 4.V. a bushel, and kept it there 
for 18 months or two years, I would 
have insured the Hampden Cluh a parlia- 
mentary reform without the smallest de- 
gree of assistance from them. But, her 
Ladyship has relaxed; she is again to be 
protected for two years; she will again 
■end forth her paper; and, already, upon 
the bare prospect, wheat has risen from 
6s. to !0s. a bushel; and, in ail proba¬ 
bility, we shall see it at 15s. a bushel in 
less than three months! % 

Thus, you see, that it is still the old 
Question; shall the people choose those 
who tax thenif or shall they not ? People 
may talk as long as they please about the 
means of making this country prosperous 
and contented; but, it never will be, and 
never can be, cither the one or the other, 
till this question is settled upon just 
grounds. If, indeed, the proposition was 


to make a change t» the kind of govern¬ 
ment; if, looking across the Atlantic, we 
were to propose^our wav of making the 
country prosperous and nappy, it might, 
and not without good reason, be said, 
that we were schemersy and that we were 
attempting to apply here what was only 
applicable in a wholly didereiit state of 
society. But, we arc for nothing nexc ; 
we want to destroy no lauful thing; we 
want to do no more than remove notorious 
ahusesy notorious violations of the laws 
of our country ; we only want to rescue 
ourselves from a state, in which we have 
nothing to say in the disposal of our pro¬ 
perty and our persons. And, will any 
Cossack assert that we are Jacobins be¬ 
cause wc entertain this wish ? Will any 
Cossack assert, that we are traitors, be¬ 
cause we wish to put an e:id to the most 
5candalou.s scenes of bribery, corruption, 
venality and perjury that ever disfigured 
and disgraced a people ? Faith ! a Cos¬ 
sack may be ready to say this ; for, our 
Saints are ready to say it, and to swear 
it too, if you will hold them the book. 

Such being the real state of parties in 
England, you will be able to judge (if you 
pay attention to this statement) of the 
prospect which wc have before us. But, 
above all things, you will take care never 
to look upon an English Lawyer as a pa¬ 
triot. Wc have never yet had one single 
lawyer, who has not, sooner or later, be¬ 
come a decided supporter of the System, 
and, we have seldom had one, who, after 
riding into power on the shoulders of the 
populace, has not become a most bitter 
persecutor of freedom. With you the 
matter is essentially different. Your poor 
government has no Silk Gowns and Com- 
mssionerships and fat Offices in Colonies 
nd a thousand other things which ourrtcA 
government has. For a man to thrive as 
a lawyer in your country, he must not 
only understand the law, but be able wall 
o urge bis client’s rights. Your lawyers 
must, at any rate, have clients; whereas 
he far greater part of ours have none, 
ind never had, never will have, and never 
wish to have any, and are frequently 
much more successful than those who hare 
lients. A very considerable part Cihe 
greater half) of our barristers are looking 
"or office, or enjoying office, under the 
government. In short, there are even 
low 60 or 70 millions a year raised in 
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taxes, and U is very hard if (he lawyers 
do not get their full share. 

Forjiume lime past our principal minis* 
ters have chiefly been lawyers: Pitt, Dun- 
das, Addington, Perceval, Vansittart *, 
and many more; and as to the Chief 
Clerks and Secretaries, the 6ar, the pro¬ 
lific bar, supplies them in shoals. De- 
tween the bar and an oflico there frequent¬ 
ly intervenes a period of authorship of 
some sort, 'i'he wig and goun accom¬ 
modate themselves wonderfully to the 
dutiesof Critic, hklitur,Paragraph-grinder, 
Pamphleteer, ******** and* * * *. 
Thus a regular supply is kept up by a kind 
of system resembling that of succession- 
crops in well-managed gardens, 'riie 
seedling lawyer remains in (he beds of the 
Inns of Court till he acquires a sufficient 
stock of brass and loquacity. Removed 
to the more active scenes of the press, he 
generally obtains by the bustle, puffing 
and noise that lie makes, some share of 
notoriety; and, if he discovers little talent, 
he seldom fails to discover less principle, 
which is the best of all possible recom¬ 
mendations. His next step is an oflice, 
and if he can rai^e the money, * 

* * * * * # * # » iir If ),j, once Ffts 

in here, he soon fakes root in the ♦ * ' * 

* » * * and happy is the man who lives to 
sec him eradicated. We are often told, 
that lawyers are ithe other tiictu They 
mould he like other men. 'I’liey are like 
other men naliiraily, as swords arc tia- 
turaUif like other pieces of steel, or, as 
cocks with steel spurs on arc Huhtrally 
like other Cocks. Hut, if the mode and 
principles and view.s of their education be 
different from those of other men, they 
will be and must be unlike other men. 

I do not hero, hovverer, speak of all 
our lawyers. 'I'liere arc some very learn¬ 
ed, and most diligent and upright men; 
men who only look to their profession, 
fairly practised, fur their elevation in life. 
But, as to the great mass, they are what 1 
have just described them ; and, certainly, a 
greater curse has seldom afflicted a country. 
Before those who have power, they fawn 
like Spaniels, or crouch like Setters; 
when they have power at their back, they 
are bold and remorseless as Bull-Dogs; 
while, upon all occasions, they are crafty 
as Foxes. Where education for the bar is, 
generally speaking, education for office 
under (he government, what chance ran 


any man stand in a contest against that 
government? This is amongst the evils 
of the «ystem, under which we live, and it 
is by no means one of the least. However, 
this is an evil, to which you will never be 
exposed, so long as your government con¬ 
tinues whut it now is. 

Wm. Cobbett. 


THE AMERrC.AN P.VCKRT. 

No.J. 

Bollnj , 61 li Ap - il , 1816 . 

Dear John Htir,!., 

J some time ago observed, that it waS 
my intention to make,as far »s I wasablt) 
the two nations, the English and the Ame¬ 
ricans, Tsell acquainted with each o/Aer, it 
being my opinion, that nothing was so 
likely to he really .useful to both. In 
order to be able to do this, I have taken 
measures fur obfainirg early and correct 
information from America; my plan of 
cori c.spondence has been settled with great 
care,and it isnowjii.st begllining to operate. 

You have, my dear John, been sadly 
cajoled for a great many years; you havo 
been made to believe, that it was neces¬ 
sary fdtyou to spend 25 thousand millionth 
ill order to save your property, and to 
prevent your religion from being taken 
out of your very heart, fn fact, you now 
see yourself, after all your toil aiul sacri¬ 
fices, reduced Xoruin by a war, the elicct^ 
and the oidy striking effect, of which has 
been to restore the Bourbons, n horn you 
always called despots; to restore the Popej. 
whom you always called the scarlet whore 
of Babylon; to restore the Inquisition,, 
the very name of which used to make 
your blood run cold; and to enabfe the- 
Bourbons to put to death, to imprison,, 
or to banish, the brave Freochmeo, whsE 
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had fought or written or spoke) in th 
cause of that liberty, the very sound o 
which was formerly so delightful to ac 
English car. 

Therefore, John, this is the season to 
call upon you to reflect, and to endearour 
to turn your eyes towards a country in¬ 
habited by men, who are really free, who 
proceed, generally speaking, from the 
same stock with yourself, who speak the 
same language, who have the same com¬ 
mon law, who, like you, puke their bow¬ 
sprits into every port in tlie world, who 
stir about like you in all sorts of affairs, 
who, like you, have a score or two of re¬ 
ligions, who arc pretty nearly as proud as 
yourself (and, at present, with much bet¬ 
ter reason) who talk like you, write like 
you, and light like you; and, who, in 
short, resemble you in almost every thing, 
except that, they are not, like yon, to be 
gulled out of their money, and to be in¬ 
duced to forge chains wherewith to enable 
«»*««««« 

Pray, my dear John, do not suffer the 
corrupt knaves of the press to make you 
believe any longer, that it is France and 
the Continent of Europe, to which your 
eyes ought to be directed. You have no 
business in France or in Germany. 1'ou 
can learn nothing there Come with me, 
John, and take a look at America. In 
one sense 1 am glad, that the people there 
are at three thousand miles distance from 
you 3 but, in another, I wish they were 
near enough for you to see them and hear 
them talk. To bring you as close to them 
as possible shall be my object; and, if 
you will but read me with attention, I 
will teach you more useful knowledge than 
you have ever yet possessed. It is the 
business of our anting knaves to keep you 
in the dark with regard to this great and 
pros]>erous country. It shall be my busi¬ 
ness to open your eyes. 

Now, let' me, before 1 proceed a step 
further, caution you agaiust giving way to 
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that envy, to which you are so liable. Do 
not suppose, that, because I am about to 
hold out the example of America te Eng¬ 
land, that I prefer another country to mf' 
own. If a man bid his son look at the 
good behaviour of some other young man, 
do we hence conclude, that he does not 
love that son so well as he ought ? This 
would be a very perverse mode of reason¬ 
ing indeed ; but, not more perverse than 
it would be to suppose, that 1 prefer Ame¬ 
rica to England, because I wish the latter 
to profit from the bright example of the for¬ 
mer. I see my country in misery; in a 
state of shocking degradation, and hasten¬ 
ing fast to decay. I hear this now ac¬ 
knowledged by the law-makers themselves. 

I wish to see it in a different state. I am 
uneasy at seeing myself .surrounded by 
ruined neighbours and increasing paupers. 
And, am 1 acting a part unworthy a true 
Englishman in endeavouring to shew my 
countrymen, in the example of America, 
what are some, at any rate, of the means 
of rescuing themselves from present misery 
and of guarding themselves against its re¬ 
turn at any future period ? 

And, why should we Englishmen envy 
the Americans ? They are no rivals of 
ours. It is impossible fur them to pros¬ 
per without our sharing in the prosperity, 
f we act wisely and justly towards them, 
[n no possible circumstances can they do 
us any real injury. ' It is possible, that in 
'ime, they, may spread their power over 
•olotiies that we now claim ; but, with re¬ 
flecting men, the holding of those colonies 
is, at least, a doubtful good to us, while the 
seizing of them would give no real advan- 
age to the Americans. With this little, 
itrong, compact country of ours, situated 
as it is, and inhabited by so laborious and 
brave a people, what hare we to fear ? 
Why should we fret and tcaze ourselves 
with the anticipation of dangers, at which, 
f we would open our eyes, nature herself 
would bid us laigh ? i^halt neither we nor 
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our children crcr knovr five yearsjof rea 
peace ? Must we always be kept on the 
look-out tor somebody to fight with ? 
But, above all things, is it not horrible to 
think of, that two iialioiisof common ori¬ 
gin, and whose harmonious intercourse is 
calculated to preserve the peace of the 
whole world, and to extend light, liberty, 
and happiness to every corner of the earth ; 
is it not hitrrible to rcllect, that two such 
nations should, to gratify the malice and 
avarice of artful knaves, be made to be¬ 
lieve, that the destruction of the one is ne¬ 
cessary to the safety of the other ? Pray, 
John, believe no such thing. Hear with 
patience what 1 tell you about America ; 
and, you will not find me a flatterer of her 
any more thdn of you. I shall convey to 
you the intelligence I receive, and, I shall 
not fail to point out what I deem to be 
her follies, errors, or faults 
The ignorance that prevails in England, 
with regard to the Republic of America, 
is quite surprising. A tradesman asked 
me the other day, whether the Americans 
had not a king. A young man, also a 
tradesman and a very respectable one,asked 
me, last summer, whether there were ^et 
any Inns or Shops in America ; and, as he 
iiitenilcJ to go to Philadelphia soon, he 
asked me whether he could, upon his land- 
ing, get a lodging readily and buy victuals. 
This is very strange, but it is strictly true. 
This young man came from Winchester, 
aiul w'hen 1 told him, that there were 
ticentjf times as many (leoplc in Philadel¬ 
phia as in Winchester, and that the worst 
street in the former was finer than the 
main street of the latter, he stared at me 
with nstonishmciit. 

To become a mere geographer of the 
United States is what I cannot consent to; 
but, soniA account of the government and 
political affairs of that country seems ne¬ 
cessary here, in order that the transac¬ 
tions, of which I shall have to speak, may 
be understood by jny English readers in 


general, very few of whoiD} tbongh ex¬ 
ceedingly well informed in most other re-' 
spects, appear not to know any thing on 
this subject. 

The Government of the United States 
consists of a President, elected for four 
years; SsSenate also elected for four years, 
parts of it going out in rotation; and a 
House of Representatives elected for two 
years. The regulations fur the conduct¬ 
ing of the business of making laws are 
nearly like those of our parliament; and, 
the President, like our king, is the Execu¬ 
tive Officer. The three together are called 
the Congress. 1 here is a monstrous difler- 
ence in the detail of the powers there and 
here. But this is enough, for the present, 
in the way of descripiioii so far. 7%e ahole 
\ire elected hjf the people al ItirgCy with soma 
litrleditf'ercncc in the qualifications of the 
electors, ill diflerciit States, and with some 
regulations as to intermediate elections, 
or choosing by delegates. But, substan. 
tially, the whole of the Congress is chosen 
by the people, every man paying taxes 
having a vote. 

Besides this, which is called the General 
Govemmenty there is a government in each 
of the Statesy which government has at 
ts head a Chief Magistrate, called a 
Governory and it has also a Legislature 
of its own. These State Governments 
pass laws and make regulations for the 
everal States; but, as to all matters of 
:onimurce or external revenue, and as to 
a.\\ foreign matlers, they have no power ; 
consequently they have nothing to do in 
deciding upon questions of peace or wtfr, 
which belong solely to the general govern¬ 
ment. There are some diflereiices in the 
qualifications of the electors in dilferent 
Status; but, generally and substantially' 
peaking, there is no power of making 
lam or raising monepy which is not derived 
directly from the voice of the people, and 
which does not revert to them again at 
he end of a very short period. 
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As to religion^ there is no established 
Church in America. There are all soris 
of religions there, just as there are here, 
Church people, Presbyterians, Quakers, 
Me'hodists, Roman Catholics, and every 
other sort. The people are full as reli¬ 
gious as they are in England. They are 
just as ready to start nexs> sects and new 
notions about religion ; and, in this par¬ 
ticular, the Country is, in fact, still an 
English Colony. There can no new 
thing about religion spring up in England, 
but away it goes to be greedily adopted 
in the United States. Sunday-Schools, 
Bible Societies, Lancaster Schools, Reli¬ 
gious Tracts ; anything; no matter what 
it is, or from whom it proceeds, or from 
what motive it, originates here. It is sure 
to be received in that country, and to run 
like wild-tire. Then the people there 
follow close upon our heels in all the 
humanity schemes. There are all sorts of 
Societies for charitable purposes. Lying- 
in-women Societies, and, I am afraid, 
there is even a d/r/gdrifen-Socicty, or 
something very much like it. Not having 
any, or scarcely any, real misery or pau¬ 
perism in the Country, the people there 
(who must hare orcry thing in the hu¬ 
manity way that we hare) seem to hare 
formed a resolution to create for them¬ 
selves, under one appellation or another, 
a becoming retinue of paupers. And, 
the best part of the thing, as a joke, is, 
that the jiersons, in America, who take 
the lead in all these matters, are, most 
probably persons of real humanity, and 
are moved by a sincere dcsiro to do good 
to their fellow creatures; while, in 
England, they consist chiefly of some of 
the most profligate persons of the age. 1 
have looked over the lists of the Bible 
Society ” and of the ** Society for the 
Suppression of Vice*' and have marked 
with my pen the names of ninety^fioe men, 
who are notorious for bribel’y and cor¬ 
ruption, or for some other most daring 
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offence against gpod. morals. But, it is so 
well known a fact, that these Societies have 
sprung out of hypocrisy and fraud, that 
it would be useless to dwell longer upon 
them. They serve to amuse an ignorant 
and crodnious multitude, and that is t^he 
sole object which their founders and sup¬ 
porters, in general, have in view. 

With the exception of this instance of 
most scandalous folly, which [ never can 
excuse even on the ground of that feeling 
of kindness out of which it hau sprung, 
the Americans are truly a wise people; 
they are all, or nearly all, if natives of 
that country, able to read and write; 
they are, in general, well informed as to 
the main principles and even the details of 
law and justice; (hey understand well 
their civil and political rights and duties, 
and while they watch over and defend the 
former with the greatest vigilance and 
resolution, they most cheerfully perform 
the latter. In no country upon earth are 
there so few instances of breaches of the 
peace. It is a country where no one is a 
respecter of persons^ jnd where every 
one is a respecter of the law. 

But it is to the political parties in 
America, that I wish to call your parti¬ 
cular attention; fur, without knowing 
something of the origin and progress of 
these, you will not be able to comprehend 
clearly a great deal of the information, 
which it will be my object to convey to 
you. You see, in our news-papers, the 
words Federalist and Republican and 
Democrat; but, it is impossible for you, 
without explanation, to know what they 
mean; and yet, it is of very great im¬ 
portance, that you should know this; 
for, as you will see, in the sequel, the 
real cause of the late war between this 
country and America was not wholly 
unconnected with this history of political 
parties. 

When the first American War was 
brought to a close, and America had 
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gained the recognition of her Indepen. derdists^ from being, ai they said, friendi 
dence, it became necessary to form a of the Federal, or General Government. 
General Government, capable of pre- The other party have called themFelvei 
serving that Independence by binding all Republicam ; and these appear now to be 
the separate States together, and capable the settled appellations. The horrid acts, 
of managing the affairs of the whole as committed in France, during the first 
far .as related to foreign nations. A Con. years of the revolution, alienatt'd many 
vention met for this purpose. Bifierent good people from the cause of the revolu. 
men had different notions of the sort of tion itself, and, for some years, gave a 
government that ought to be formed; but. Federalist in America a decided ascend, 
the assembly, consisting, |)erhaps, of as ancy over the Republicans. They had, 
many wise men as ever were assembled besides, the amazing advantage of having 
upon any occasslon in the world, may be the name, at least, of Gbhekai. Wash. 
considered as being divided into two par- inotom to aid them. Mr. Adams sac. 
tics. One for giving power to the ceeded General Washington ip 1797; 

General Government; and the other for war was actually begun against France, 
giving It a great deal. One for making owing, in a great measnre to the foHy and 
it as democratical as possible; and the insolence of the Directory, but, not a 
other for approaching pretty nearly to little to the Federalists. However, this 
kingship and aristocrat^. As there was war was soon put an end to by the return 
nobody to use brijhery and corruption, of wiser counsels in France; Mr. Jef- 
and as every man really wished to do ferson was elected instead of Mr. Adams 
what was best for the country, a spirit of in 1801; the Federalists, by this event, 
moderation at last prevailed, and the go. were completely ousted, and they have 
vernment, such as it now is, was agreed never since been able to regain their lost 
on, and went into execution. General power and influence. Mr. Adams was a 
Washington being, soon afterwards, cho* wise and most excellent- man ; a true 
sen as the first President. lover of his country and of tiio cause of 

Just after this General Government freedom in every country. But, he was 
went into operation, the Revolution in beset with a host of very able intriguing 
France broke out. The two parties in men, who had views wholly different from 
America took their sides, for and against, his. lie was afraid of the destruction of 
with wonderful aptness and regnlarlty. liberty from the spirit of innovation ; 
The Aristocrats against, and the Demo* they were in hopes of rearing an aristo.. 
erats for, and, perhaps, these wordy cracy under the pretence of such a fear, 
eoutests in America exceeded in violence He has given the best proof of his since, 
those in England. By and by England rity by cordially supporting the measures 
was at war with the Republicans of of his successful rival; they have given 
France. The parties then took one the the best proof of their hypocrisy and 
side of England and the other the side of their selfish views by opposing those mca. 
France. And, from that moment to the sures, be they what they might, even at 
dose of the war, and even to this mo. the manifest risk of the independence of 
ment, the Aristocrats (what there is left their country. 

of them) have been upholding the cause The numerous hostile, or demi-hostilc, 
of England, or, rather, of the English acts of our government towards America, 
Government. and especially the imprcssmi-nt of their 

The Aristocrats took the name of Fe- seamen on the high seas, no man has ever 
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attempted sertously to justify ; nor is 
there any Englishman of any repatation 
who would renture to hazard that reputa¬ 
tion by putting his name to an attempt at 
such a justification. All that has ever 
been donO) on this side of the water, is 
to use erasions and palliatives ; to i>lead 
necessity ; and to express regret at that 
necessity. But, in America, the Fede¬ 
ralists justified the thing, and, when their 
own government threatened to go to war 
to obtain redress, or rather to defend its 
seamen, the Federalists actually gave the 
cue to otfr news-paper writers and others 
to accuse that government of wishing to 
aid Napoleon, the effect produced by 
which is notorious. It was this charge 
against the American Government, which 
made the war popular in England. It 
was implicitly believed, that, the Ameri¬ 
can government had taken advantage of 
our danger to join Napoleon in the war 
against ur. The real cause of the war 
was kept out of sight. The people never 
heard it; and, after a while, would not 
hear it. Oiir news-papers very artfully 
and wickedly copied the charge against 
the American government, and sent it 
forth, day after day, in the form of 
“ Extracts from American Papers;'' ' 
and, when the falshood had once sunk 
into the public mind, it was impossible to 
remove it. Thus, we owe to these gen¬ 
tlemen fifty millions, at least, of our Debt. 

I wish we owed it them in the literal sense 
of the word 1 

But, if their conduct was thus wicked 
before the war, what shall we say to their 
conduct daring the war ? All the means ' 
they made use of to embariass the Geuc- 
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ral Government, to assist the eneihy, to 
prevent the people from making exertions 
in defence of the country; to record 
these would require volumes. But, the 
Hertford Convention must not pass with¬ 
out particular notice. Its object unques¬ 
tionably was to effect a division of the 
Union, unless the«government gave way 
to the Federalists. To pretend that it 
could have any other object would be 
downright hypocrisy. The government, 
kept steadily on its march. It relied 
upon the good sense and public spirit and 
valour of the people. It had neither 
guards nor spies nor suspended laws to 
protect it. The country was invaded at 
many points; large tracts of territory had 
been taken possession of in the name of 
our king; mighty fleets loaded with troops 
hovered on the coast; England, with her 
renowned army and all her tremendous 
power, had no other enemy; and the 
finances of America were in a state of the 
utmost derangement: And, this was the 
moment, when a Convention of Delegates 
from the four Eastern States met at Ilert- 
ford to overawe the President and the two 
Houses of Congress. We all i emember the 
hopes, which the meeting of these men ex¬ 
cited. It was, at one time, positively as¬ 
serted, that they had resolved on a division 
of the Union ; and, I never shall be made 
to believe, that some assurances of that sort 
had not been given in this quarter of the 
world. But, at any rate, what nilsehief 
were these men doing their country, if 
their conduct only gave rise to such an 
opinion here! Are such deeds as this to 
he ascribed to, and excused upon the 
ground of, mere party spirit ? 1 know ot 
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nothing that can be urged eren in pallj 
ation of sucii a deed. 

Howerer, this diabolical project failed, 
and free gorernmeiit was not doomed t 
be swept from the face of the earth. Th' 
American arms taught us that nothing bu 
disgrace was to be gained in the contest; 
our gorernment hastened to make peace, 
be the motive what it might; and the 
Delegates from Hertford arrived at the 
City of Washington with th^ re«ult of 
their deliberations, just about the time 
that the news ofpeocc arrived from Ghent 
and that of victory from New Orleans! 

It would be wonderful indeed, if any 
political party could, in any country, 
lire long under disgrace like this, and, 
accordingly, the Federalists appear, from 
the last intelligenoe that I have received, 
to be fallen into great contempt. It will 
be very long before an aristocratical fac> 
tion will again rear its head in America. 
But, it ought to be observed'here, that it 
was not the uhole body of Frederalists, 
who went to these monstrous lengths. 
Perhaps not a twentieth part of them. 
The great mass of men, who passed under 
that appellation, were always, as far as 
my observation went, very sincere friends 
of freedom, but thought that some little 
distinction of rank might be necessary in a 
great and rich community.This was apoint, 
upon which men might honestly differ. 
Nay, men may be excused for doing very 
violent things against political rivals. But, 
when the enemy is tn the country; when 
the question clearly is unanimity, or da- 
very ; then to attempt to divide is nothing 
short of treason, and real treason too, 
against one’s native land. 

1 should have observed as I went along. 


that, as there is an old saying, (hat no 
very great mischief ever was done with> 
out a priest having had a hand in it, so it 
really happened here; for, the priests, or 
Presbyterians, or whatever else they may 
be called in New England, appear to have 
had much to do in all these aristocratical 
proceedings. New England consists of 
the four States of Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, New Hampshire, and Connecticut. 
There is no reason for this appellation of 
New England now, seeing that it is un¬ 
known in the language of the laws. This 
part of the Union was more particularly 
peopled from England than any other 
part. Not having any extent of back 
country, (hey have receive*d less mixture 
from emigration. There is a wonderful 
power in traditionary habits and in mere 
names. The New Englanders celebrate 
the anniversary of the landing of their 
brefathers at a place called Portsmouth. 
It must be a great minded man indeed, 
who can wholly get ont of him what he 
has sucked in with his mother’s milk. 
These things have weight with men with- 
jut their knowing it themselves. Be this 
as it may, it is very certain, that the people 
)f this part of the Union always talk of 
Mew Englandcsen to apparent affectation, 
[far be it from me to find fault with this, 
should be the most unhappy wretch that 
ver lived, if I thought, that a great grand- 
ihild of mine would hate England ; but, 
entlemen Federalists and Priests of New 
Ingland, though we shall be happy to hear 
:liat you love the country of your forefa- 
.hers, we must beg you to believe, that we 
’eel very little flattered by your procfs- 
lion and thaoksgitiugs for the entnuice 
f the Cossacks into Paris and for the re- 
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storationof the Bourbons, whom oarcont* 
mon ancestors held in abhorrence as dei. 
pots; and that wc by no meAiis rejoice at 
any event, in any part of the world, 
tends to deprive us of the hope of seeing 
all nations as free as yon are. We ham* 
bly presume to believe, with all duedefer> 
ence to your Reverences and Worships, 
that we know the true interests of Old 
Kngland as well, pretty nearly, asyoudo, 
and that we have as sincere a regard for 
her happiness and her honour ; aud we 
TOnture to assure you, that wc arc fully 
persuaded, that if you had succeeded in 
over.sctting the government of your coun* 
try, it would have been the most fatal 
blow that Old England ever received. 

1 have said, that there is no established 
church in the United States ; but, in the 
States called New England, there is a 
law, I believe, still eaistii^;, which com¬ 
pels people to pajf towards the support of 
some sort of priest or other; and, as all 
the priests, or the greater part of them, 
are of one sort, this is a species of hier- 
archy. Ml hierarchies took the alarm at 
the proce^ings of the French revolution- 
ists. To tell men, that they might live 
and die without priests of any kind was 
not to be forgiven; and, accordingly, 
the Priesthood of New England seem to 
have imbibfd a most implacable enmity 
to the French republicans, though the 
ancestors of the New Englanders were 
republicans themselves. The moment the 
Frentdt Revoiutionists declared against 


reUf^m^ they were called atheists. Athe¬ 
ist is art ugly name. It^is'like 
dog,** And, as the atheists were also 
republieant, atheism apd republicanism 
were very soon used by the enemies of the 
revolution as synonymous terms; and, -as 
the English government was at waragainst 
the French, it was called, cspeciAlly by 
the Aristocrats of New England, the 
Bulaark of religion." 

Thus hare 1 given you, John Bull, a 
sketch of the ■ political character of the 
United States of America. I shall, in 
future Numbers, have to shew you in 
what manner this truly republican govern- 
nient acts; how it is carried on; how it 
manages the alTairs of the people who have 
chosen- it; what its expences are; what is 
the situation of the people under it 1 
'Intend, in short, to enable you to com¬ 
pare the acts and etfects of a government, 
chosen by the people, with the acts and 
effects of your own government. I shall 
also, from time to time, inform you of 
the state of parties and of public opinions 
in the United States; this being a matter 
of much greater importance to you than 
can possibly be any thing that takes place 
in France, or on any part of the Conti¬ 
nent of Europe. Having thus opened 
the series, 1 conclude this first Number 
in the hope that 1 have awakened your 
attention to what the future Numbers arc 
intended to contain. 

Wm. Cobbstt. 
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To CioitftBIfO^rotHTS. 

The geptlemeii, who hato written to me 
on the inbject of ttfcing oytt nuuitucript to 
America, ehoU receire a notification ha 
neat Week’s Register, if not sooner writ- 
ten to bjf fiost. It is impossible for Mo to 
amwer all the letters in writing.—In an¬ 
swer to one gentienmO) who asks me whe« 
ther it be lawful to take out printing t>/pesj 
1 hare to olmerre that types may be ex¬ 
ported to America like any other mer¬ 
chandize. The duty in America is, 1 be- 
Uere, about 30 per centum on the ralue. 
There are very good ^po founderies in the 
United States; botf-lna printer has an of¬ 
fice completely furnished, it may bo worth 
his while to take it out with liimM—In 
answer to Uie question of a correspon^nt, 
who is a pinson, whether tlieie be any 
danger in his going out of the country, or, 
whether ang one can stop him, I hare to 
obser^q, that it is imposcible for to 
say what may be done to any one; but, 
thaty according to the iate, as it now 
«>raiiaS, sneh a person may go out of the 
country vhen and hove he pleases, without 
being liable to any questions from any 
body.—In order to sa»e tiooble, I may 
as well state here zchtd the tanr i\ upon tlie 
subject of emigration. If any peisoti c«m- 
tJOct with any Ailtficeta in i^o^ iron, 
steel, brass, or afhei metal, clock-makei $, 
iffot^i/iakers and other artifiurs oi tnanu- 
factarers, to go out of the king’s domin¬ 
ions, or entice them to go, such person is 
liable to a fine of 100 pounds and to three 
month’s imprisonment.—The pimishment 
has since been raised to 500 pounds and a 
year’s impriMtiment, akd, for the secoini 
olTence, 1000 pounds aua two year’s im- 
prisomneot. Besides which there are 
heary penalties on masters of ships assist¬ 
ing ill such seduction. But, as to the ar¬ 
tificer, or manufacturer, himself, the law 
inflicts no punuhmnt, other than that 
which may arise from being made an aliien. 
Thns: if an artificer, or manufacturer be 
seen in any foreign country, in America, 
for instance, by an English Ambassador 
or Consul, and the Ambassador or Cou^ 


sal mwsafifm to return heme, and hade 
net cettfrn home in six months fiom the 
time of being so warned, then the said arti¬ 
ficer, or manulhcturer, is diwibM to hold 
lan^ in this kingdom by descent or by 
will, he is incapable of taking any legaiy 
here,’and la deemed an alien. So that if 
any artificer or manufacturer be in hopes 
of having a landed estate by inheritance or 
by will, or be in hopes of having a legacy, 
he runs a risk of losing them by emigrat¬ 
ing to America. That is the only punish¬ 
ment the law inflicts on him. Indeed, it is 
impossible to inflict any other; for, un¬ 
til the man be in the foreign country, he 
cannot have committed the eflence The 
only peisons which the law punishes are 
the seducers and the masters of shtps / and, 
as I have no relmh for fine and imprison¬ 
ment, I must be* decline any in¬ 

terview with any artificer or manttmctu- 
ror upon the auided: of going to Americot 
and mostybeg*^^excused from writing 
to any such person on the same suigect. 
I will never, as I have said twu or three 
limes before, athise any one tq go to 
America ; but, I will, fnom time t« time, 
give to my readers (he best, tbd most use¬ 
ful and most coirect informatioo I can ob¬ 
tain, relative to that country, the prospe- 
Iity and happiness of which is without a 
parallel jn the history of nations* Bread 
does not drop down from the clouds into 
peoples’ mouths in America. Roasted pigs, 
w ith knives and forks stuck in tbekbifiks, 
do not lUD about tha streets sqUfUdug, 
“ come eat me /” But I asset t, that any 
able and sober and Industrous common fo- 
bourer may, by common labour, In the 
cities, earn a hundred rounds sterling in a 
year; and I also assert, that all articlea of 
food are at a lower price In America than 
in England* 1 assert that suck a labouring; 
mao may, if he ctiiooses, have plenty of 
meat, butter, twd cheese every working 
day in the week, and a goose, a turkey, 
or a pairef fowls on Sunday, laswt, 
that any such labourer may life tWMj 
and ttme, besides, thirty poutw sterlira k 
year. But, the fact is, that, in e feiy few 
years, every wch labourer caasei to be a 
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coaum;^ Jd^Qurer. A fe^f puts 
in possession of fropert^, the just'rewara 
of adUHy to labour, sobrii^E^ industry^ 
The stupid, the feeble,.and thedecrepid 
are badly off in America as well as here; 
and the idle^ the drunken, and the sqoau- 
derini;, are, and ougiit to be, miserable in 
erery country. 

Wm. Cobbett. 


*0 THE 

Peoi'EE or THE United States of 
America. 

LETTER XI. 

Alien liill.—Slate of Ireland.—Change 
of public Opinii n relative to the Boar- 
bans.—Sir Robert fVilson and his com- 
panione. 


JBotle]f,4ith May, 1816. 

The Honourable House have been 
keeping Jlolif-daj/s, and now they have 
met again; but, as yet, 1 am unable to 
perceive, that they have, whether by their 
prayers or their fastings, been rendered a 
bit more * * * * nor less * * * » * than 
they were before. Tho pressure ujwii 
the country has made somc'persons begin 
to think, that colonies, which are suppor¬ 
ted by the taxes, arc no longer proper to 
be kept. Thus Mr. Curwen, during a 
late debate, proposed to declare Canada 
indepindcfit. Certainly this would be a 
srise measurebut, then, there are, as 
1 shewed you in iny last Number, men in 
this country, who regard Canada as being 
Tery xaluable, because it is the sure means 
of putting you to expense, and of opening 
the way to invade in case of war. Strange, 
that there should be any persons ta wish 
to possess Canada for these purposes; but, 
that the fact is so, I have given you unde¬ 
niable proof; and the reasons why such 
pOrspnS wish to see your country invaded, 
and^your liberties destroyed is'now mani- 

J6 all the world. ' 

'“’’'It wl|l seem wonderful to your Cos- 
sac\s, wat the Bulwark” should still 
feet any alarm for its safety, seeing that it 
baa itstoi^ the Pope, the Jesuits, the 
Bourbons, imd lias destroyed apparently, 
the very gentt of Bbarty in Europe. Bu t, 


as I ,aip nqw.|jo|ag to show you,, it does 
yet feel rather uneasy. ‘ You know, that, 
during the lateuwars, there was an act in 
force, called the Alien A(d. This was a 
pretty enough sort of«la.w, which enabled 
the goyernment to send any alfen out of 
the country, or, to keep "Rim in prison. 
No such law.ever eaUfe.d in England be¬ 
fore. But, now, a law, under the same 
title, is about to be passed in a time' of 
profound peace! Lord Castlereagh has 
moved, for leave to bring in the Mil, 
which leave has been grants, and, there 
is no doubt, the bill will speedily be¬ 
come a law. The particular regulations^ 
of it arc of no consequence. Suffice it to 
say, tlmt, in time of peace, the govern¬ 
ment will, without any form of ordinary 
legal process, be able to seize any foreigner 
and send him out of the country j or, at 
least, to compel any foreigner to quit the 
country. What must naturally bo the 
consequence of a power like this, you 
will easily imagine. Castlereagh stated 
no particular reason for the Bill j but, 
the introduction of it having been opposed 
by Mr. Horner, Mr. Bkagge (A) de¬ 
fended the Bill upon these grounds ;■ 
“ Mr B. Bathurst justified his Noble 
‘^Friend in calling it the Peace Alien 
‘‘ Bill, on ground that it had been so 
“ donoininated after the Treaties of Ami- 
“ ens and of Paris. It was true that the 
rcrnlutioiiary principles that blazed out 
“ in 1793 had now been nearljj exiin- 
guished, but still a remnant of jacobin 
‘‘ spirit lurked behind^ and much iiiilam- 
“ innble matter was to be found that 
“ might, without difficulty, be fired by 
“ the aid of suspicious foreigners. At 
“ least, therefore, a possibility of danger 
“ existed, against which prudence rc- 
qiiired that provision should be made. 

“ Magna Charta, and the constitutional 
“ principles there formed for the protec- 
tion of alien merchants, had often been 
referred to; butThe power of the King 
to send beyond seas such strangers as 
should be obnoxious from their design- 
** ing practices, was at least as old, if not 
as completely recognised. The question 
“ now was, whether the dangers of 18l4 
did not at prerant eXist? and if they 
” did, the Alien Bill ought to be passed, 
to show foreigners that they could not 
“ uith inanity foment discontents among 
“ the people against the established Go-* 

“ vernmenV' 



Thus, then, your Cunacks will see; 
,<Lat the “ Bulwark'* yet fecb aoihe uoea 
tiuess. Xt fears somethiof. ft fear*, tba 
fordignen may set off the fnllainmabli 
niatter,** and ** foment dboontehts among 
the people a^lnst the Established Govefn- 
mini “ You see how mtrjf the Old 
•“ BcrtWABK” is! How watchful; how 
^‘n/ce and tight'* it means to keep things! 

And, [ beg of you to beHeye, that this 
Bill, when it shall become a lav, is by no 
means to be considired as a dead Utter; 
that it will be a source of action, and of 
very rigorous action too. For instance, 

the way that former acts have been oved, 
and this is the sort of use, to which this 
act will be put. 

If^our government were thus, and for 
a permanency too, aimed with an act like 
this, tthat a sort of slate should you think 
yourselves in? Yet Jmericans will be 
Aliens in England, and will bo subjected 
to the operation of this act. The govcni> 
ment here ma}, whenever it pletises, send 
any American out of the country. If a 
Cossack weie to come here, and possess 
ever so much property, and wcie to be- 
come discontented with the goveinnicnt 
(which all American Cossacks do before 
they haio lived many months under the 
“ Bulwaik”), lie might be, at any moment 
foiced to depait. The Englishmen, in 
Aniciica, complaiiiod most bitteily of 
being compelled to rciite hmk into the 
rountr^^ duiiiig the late war; though (hit 
compoTision was confined, or, at Ica't, in¬ 
tended to be confined, to such only as 
were not become citizens of the United 
States, and as openly professed a wiah to 
see the enemy succeed in the wai against 
y ou. What w ould those persons say, if 
you bad an Alien Act in time of peace ? 
Yet, what impudence and insolcnic, what 
slave«like effrontery must they have to 
complain of you, if you were to give 
your government the* same power over 
them that our government has over Ame¬ 
ricans in England ? 

But you are too wise to give your 
government any such power over any 
body, and your government, stioifg in 
the affections of the people, from whom it 
eo immediately emanates, stands in need of 
no such power, ^t needs neither guards 
aor poUee^, JjOUIs, (Jj^-sorround^ by at 
hundred Aousand bdyooets and, perhaps,. 
ten thoasak|d spies,!/ would give half his I 


■domitlihms to fed the Mfiitdty it felt 
by Hr. Mamson,' vbe let bv pve-* 
t^oB than Vhat ft afforded by hit coat, 
waistcoat, and shirt'. Thus ft eui^t to be 
with the Chief Migtstrate vsery VOitQ* 
try. He ought to have no seearitghot 
Vbat he derives Creai the love of>.the 
people and the ordinary force of the lavs. 
The very name of guards and spies bidi- 
cate, that there is danger; and, wbeBCe 
can the danger come hot from seme Am- 
tile feeling in the peopie, and in a con¬ 
siderable portion of the people too? And, 
what an acknowledgement is this to moke 
to the world ? 

The American government has acquired 
a wonderful stock of repolation since the 
year 1811. Before that time, it was sup¬ 
posed to be a mere ‘erperiment; it was, 
by great numbers in Europe, legarded as 
a sort of Utopian Scheme, which (he first 
rear would prove to be unfit for practice, 
and, of course, wholly unworthy of imi¬ 
tation ; but the late war, which attracted 
the attention of all the civilized world, 
has fixed its character npon a rock. The 
combat w as of a nature well calculated to 
iiitoiest deeply Ihe fecliiigs of every man 
sincerely attached to (he cause of freedom. 
It was the last of republics engaged against 
that power, which, by one means or ano¬ 
ther, had just finished the destruction of 
alt other republics. It was an infant navy, 
engaged against the great naval power of 
the world, who h.id, by hook or by crook, 
ust finished the woik of destroying ail 
other navies for .in age. It was a country 
with a real Jiepreseiitative Government, 
vvitboot Nobles, without an Established 
Jhuich, wilhout lioroagh SttatSy without 
a King, without a Standing Army, en¬ 
gaged against England. It was a country, 
whose Chief Magistrate has a salary (for 
lie time of his actual service) of tvientg- 
five thousand dollars a 3 ear, cugag^ 
against a countiy, (he husband of whose 
presumptive heiress to the throne has a 
alary foi life of two hundred and fifty 
'hoiisf/nd dollars a year. It was a countiy, 
whose Secretary of State (theie is only 
one) has a salary of three thousand dot- 
'~ars It year, engaged against a country, 
one of whose Tellers of the Exchequer 
as a hundred md J\ffy thousa id dallms 
a year, ^ 

On all these accohi^s the combat iras 
most interesting, and the result most in- 
portant to the world. It has had a wo|i'* 

S 2 
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derful effect on men’s minds; and it is at 
urork to produce great consequences in 
the course of a few years. When we look 
back to tho events of that war, it is im¬ 
possible not to be filled with admiration at 
the deids performed by the raw troopsy 
the uninformed soldtersy the untaught 
commandersy the seamen, the newly ere- 
ated captains and commodores, of the 
Republic. Our admiration rises, if pos.. 
aible, still higher, at the conduct of the 
people at large, setting all daitgers at 
defiance, biaving the burnings and plun¬ 
derings and devastations, which not only 
mcnac'^d them, but of which many of 
them had tasted. B'lt the conduct of the 
government^ its reluctance to yield to 
feelings of hostility; its proofs of a sin¬ 
cere love of peace; its anxiety to suspend 
tho effusion of blood, the moment it was 
begun ; its inflexible adherence, however, 
to the principle on which it went to war; 
its resolution not to give up a single point 
after the awful change in the affairs of 
Europe which let loose the whole of our 
tremendous power against it; its calm 
asiMBCt and steady march amidst blockades 
by endless squadrons, invasioiiA from all 
quaiters, disorganized finances, aided by 
an organized faction in a very powerful 
and important part of the Union ; its dig. 
nifiod language and its undeviating obser¬ 
vance of the principles of public law and 
of humanity towards every creature that 
fell within its power, notwithstanding the 
scenes at the River Resin, Hampton, 
French-town, i^touington. Washington, 
Alexandria, and other places ; and, above 
all, its unbounded confidence in the peo¬ 
ple, which induced it to trust for its safety 
to the known, settled, and ordinary laws 
and tribunals : all these trails in its con¬ 
duct, and especially the latter, have ex¬ 
cited, in the minds of all sound .and re¬ 
flecting men a degree of adiniiation and 
gratitude, to which it is impossible for 
words to do justice. Feelings must here 
supply the place of expressions. 

The Cossacks and the licnevolents are 
very much decaiverl, if they suppose, 
|hat even the people of Eogland, who, 
certainly (and I repeat it to their face), 
have broil most jealous and ungenerous 
towards America, are quite dead to these 
feeling. They have now had time to 
reflect; and they! now arc able to look 
vrith more impardality aerosa the Atlantic. 
The close of the war, and, especially, 


the manner of its closing, astonished 
them. They are, however, still more 
wonder-stricken, when they hear what a 
sort of government that is, which carried 
on that successful war. They are sur¬ 
prised to ^nd, that it has neither gpaids 
nor police; neither palaces ooraraiev; 
neither golden coaches nor grooms of the 
Bed-chamber nor Maids of Honour; and 
that the President and his wife are a mere 
gentleman and a ge^lewoman of Ame¬ 
rica. They ask how this can all be so ? 
They know, too, that the Americans are 
the same sort of people that we are. That 
they are nothing more than English, Irish, 
and Scotchmen, who have crossed the 
sea. And, when reflection has gone thus 
far, it naturally goes a little fatther, and 
asks why the English, Irish, and Scotch¬ 
men, who remain behind might not be 
able to live under a cheap government as 
well as those who are gone to America ? 
pyhy guards and a |»olice should be any 
more iiecessasy on this side of the sea 
than on the other side ? in short, 

the King and Queen and their Royal 
Piogony, who are well known to be so 
much beloved by the people, should not, 
especially in these times of distress, be 
advised by their ministers, to dispense 
with a part, at least, of their great ex¬ 
penses ; and more particularly with the 
mUititry part of their retinae? Why a 
government, which is the envy and ad- 
miration of the world, ” should think it 
neressaiy to have a police and an alien 
act I Mr. Biiaooe seems to apprehend, 
that suspicious foreigners might, “ with- 
out difliculty fire the infiammable roat- 
“ ter, and fomeiU discontents amongst the 
people against the established govern- 
“ meiit.” What! can foreig«ers/)cn««rfe 
the people of England to discontented 
with a government, which, as tho news¬ 
papers every day swear, is “the envy and 
admiration of the mhote u>9rtd.l” That 
were a jest indeed !* What a queer idea 1 
Here is a government, which all other 
nations enoy and <sdmire\ which is the 
finest and most lovely thing of the kind 
tha^ ever was seen, or heard of; which 
the English people have fought and 
paid most lustily to preserve; which sheds 
nought but blessings around it, whicli 
only raises the dews of taxation that it 
may send them over the land in refreshing 
and enriching showers; and yet* Mr. 
Braooe is afraid, that foreigners might 



cooid hare aiid persuade usy that it is a bad 
govemmentf make us diieootented with it, 
and thereby produce danger to the es(a« 
blishments I What crafty as well as wicked 
men such foreigners must be! We are 
living here under this same estabtished 
govpromeiit; we are in the full enjoy* 
ment of ail its blessings, even as adminis¬ 
tered by Mr. BnanoB himself in part; we 
boast of it as the model of perfection; 
we call it the envy and admiration of the 
world; and yet an alien law, a law to 
enable the ministers’to send foreigners out 
of the country is thought necessary in 
order to preserve this government against 
us! 

^ The plain truth is this: *•**•** 

However, let the Bill pass. It will do 
j/QU no harm ; but, on the contrary, it will 
do you a great deal of good; for it will 
send many hundreds of ingenious and en¬ 
terprising Frenchmen and other foreign¬ 
ers to your country, who might otherwise 
come to this. Your government stands 
ill no need of an alien law; it is not at all 
afraid, that foreigners will succeed in 
fomenting discontents against it, though 
there is a faction of Cossacks in America, 
and though we all know, that there are 
such men as Ctqdain Ilenrif upon the face 
of the earth. .Your governipeiit must, as 
it ought, stand, or fall, by the will of the 
people. It ne^ give itself no uneasiness 
about the secret emissaries, which the 
writer, mentioned in my last Number, 
proposes to have sent out. 1 f the people 
can be seduced by such emissaries, the 
government cannot stand. It Is, therefore, 
never worth while to arm the government 
with any extraordinary powers against 
the emissaries; for, if that were done, 
the government would be no longer the 
same; you would lose your freedom, and 
then it would be of no use^to have preserv¬ 
ed the government. Nevertheless, it is pro¬ 
per (hat you should be informed, that 
there are writers here,*who openly, and in 
so many words recommend to the govem- 
roent to send out numerous spies into your 
country; and, you will observe, that, it is 
at the very moment when this work is 
selling in the booksellers’ shops, tha{ the 
government is proposing a law to enable 
it to semi aliens* out of the country, lest 
those aliens should succeed in persuading 
the peopte of England, that their govern- 


a 

ment, which is the envy and admiration 
of the world,” is a had government* 

From a subject like that of the Peaoo 
Alien Act, the Honourable Body, of 
wttose proceedings we are speaking na¬ 
turally enough come to (he Peace Sitffte 
Ireland. On the 9dth instant, l^tn 
JoiiK Newport, the honest little man, 
whose character I gave you in a Note, a~ 
few Numbers bark, brought forward a 
motion for on inquiry into the causes of 
the terrible state in which that unhappy 
country remains. This Was opposed by Mr. 
PEEt,who is what is called Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, and, as I have before observed, 
is by no means an unworthy successor of 
Castlemgh in that oOice. Mn. Plunkett 
spoke on the side of Sia John Newpokt; 
and Mr. Grattan partly on one rtde 
and partly on the other. At last the 
motion wet negatived by a large ma¬ 
jority. 

This subject is a very interesting one to 
the whole civilized world; *and, it is more 
particularly interesting to you. As to the 
causes of the troubles and miseries in Ire¬ 
land, I have described them to you before. 
They are *♦*♦••♦*•*»»**•*. 
These, in few and plain words, are the 
real causes of the troubles and distresses 
and miseries of that country, for which, 
nature has done so much. I need not 
here tell yon how Ireland is governed, 
having, in No. . of this present 
volume, given you a copy, w ord for word, 
of the femous Act, drawn up by Grattan 
and passed by Perceval in 1806. This 
document, the joint work of the two par¬ 
ties who are contending for power is the 
best proof that can be resorted to. Mr. 
Peel complained of having been misre¬ 
presented ; said that the government was 
mild and excessively humane; asserted 
that the press (poor debased thing!) made 
the people discontented. But, you and 
I will have no dispute about the matter. 
We take the act of parliament of 1806; 
we read it; and, when we have done that, 
we know all about the thing pretty nearly 
as well as if we were in Ireland. 

But, for the benefit of the Cossacks, I 
will here insert a passage or two of the 
speeches, made upon this occasion; be¬ 
cause these speeches contain, not what 
I say, or what the Iridi themsdves say; 
but what the parliament says. Mr. Peri. 
thus described the ihM^e of tho country t 
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**’AC present it was difficult to sajr whet 
“ was the cause or pretext of the lawless 
** proceedings \s iiich took piece. They 
** seemed to hare no precise object, but 
** were combinaftorts tn crime and con/ede^ 
rations against all iaw. IJc did not 
** know what other character to ascribe to 
“ them. They were not directed against 
“ Protestanls; thi y did not originate in 
“ any party animosity; but the House 
would sec from recoids which he should 
“ be enabled to pioducc, symptoms of 
“ such vutamable Jerocity^ such syste~ 
“ maiic guilt, supported by sysieinatic 
«-pe)jury, as imagination could scaicely 
equal. He did not rise to malign the 
character of the Iiish peasantry, than 
‘^wliom, in some paits of that king* 
*• doni, he had never seen a body of men 
more peaceable, moie obedient to law, 
“ or more respectful to thttr superiors. 

Their good humour could not be seen 
‘‘•without adnjir^tioii —they displayed 
“ wonderful kiddness towards one an- 
“ otbei, and honesty in theii dealings, 
“ and, from their early uiairiagc«, greater 
“ chastity than in any other country. A 
“crime, which had degiadcd moic ciril- 
“ ized countries, was not known among 
them ; and he had heard that there was 
“ not esen a name for it in their laiij;uage. 
“ But in other parts of the country the 
“ population was in a state of dpravtty 
“ tchich baffled description. In pailicular 
“ distiiets of Tippeiaty the disordeis were 
“ at their height. Thi> asset tioii did not 
“ rest on the asset tion of an itidnidual, 
but on the records of a court of justice. 
The trials of the murderers of a magis- 
“ trate in that county exhibited a won* 
“ derfol view of the character of its popu- 
“ latioii—’of their extraordinary fidelity 
“ in a bad cause, their cruel reveiigeful- 
“ ness for the slightest injuries, their in* 
“ difference to murder, and their detesta- 
“ tion of any roan who, by giving evi- 
“ dence, assisted in giving effect to the 
“ lam. It appeared that the murder 
“ had been planned several weeks before 
“ it was committed. The Magistrate in 
“ question (Mr. Baker) was an indulgent 
^‘ landlord, and a friend to the poor, but 
“ g determined enemy to the pernicious 
“ system of combinations. In the nelgh- 
“ bourhood of this Gentleman, a cottage, 
“ which hid^hoeo taken over the hmvft of 
‘‘ a former obci^llT^iraB boint, and shi of 


“ the incendiaries haping^ been appro* 
“ bended, he -had been infpnident enotq;h 
“ to say, that he thought there was etU 
“ dence to convict five of them. A deter- 
“ mliiatioii seems to haVe been immediately 
“ taken to murder him,.and four different 
“ parties were posted on different roads 
“ through one of which he •was obliged to 
“ pass. The intelligence of the murder, 
which was committed several miles from 
“ Cailiel, had been conveyed across the 
“ country to the different parties by sig* 
iials. It was committed by fisc persona 
“ in the pieseuce of a great number of 
others. A Geiitlflman who had been 
“ passing the load just befoie, and who 
“ resembled Mr. Baker, and had been 
“ taken for that gentleman by the mur- 
“ derers, was a witness of (he scene. 
“ Many people were rrovnted on the tops 
“ of houses and kay-i icks near the spot, 
“ and when the fatal shot was fired, three 
“ cheers were given. Though not less 
“ than thirteen thousand pounds reward 
“ was offered for the discovery of the 
“ murdereis, he ically beliestd that none 
“ of the evidence whiclr had been glsen, 
“ was to be attribiiti'd to this inducement. 
“ Of the feeling of abhoiiciice entertained 
“ against those who gave evidence, there 
“ could not be a stioriger proof than this.! 
“ —A man ssho was (oiidemned to death 
“ was offered a pardon, on the condition 
“ that he would give evidence, and after 
t‘. having actually given a part of his testi- 
“ mony, retracted it in open (Jouit, bis 
“ wife having prayed him on her knees, 
*‘ With tears, thtU he would be hanged, 
“ rather than give evidence. [A laugh J-— 
“ Nothing could he nioie sincere than 
‘‘ this poor Woman’s attachment to her 
“ husband, but her dread oj the disgrace 
“ he would bring on himself was such, 
“ that she would rather submit to see him 
“ executed; and he had accordingly paid 
“ the penalty of the law,” 

Hpre is a picture! Here are scenes! 
And this takes place, Americans, under a 
government, which is “ the envy and 
^*mi.ation of the whole world!” AH 
this is going on under that government', 
which your Cossacks call the “ Bulwark 
“ of religion and liberty.” Bot, whence 
proceed all this “ depravity,” tliese “ com* 
bipations,” these ‘‘ confederations 
“ against ail lam,** this “ untamable 
^raedyf this ** cruel revengefUtnem** 
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Many tboasaniis; nsy, some hundreds of 
thouse^it of these .seme ** naUmable*^ 
people jiBTe goiie to America^ where they 
htffe discovered none of these cbajracteris- 
tice. They not only b^ave very peace* 
aWy in your cenntry, but they have there 
formed many fine, settlements. Perhaps 
there are not less (ban ten thousand na¬ 
tives of Ireland and their immediate de¬ 
scendants in eadi of the cities of New 
York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. Yet, 
do you ever hear of any of this depravity; 
any of this untamable ferocity; any of 
these combinations against all latSj’ 
on the part of these people? Fouwant no 
army, no extraordinary police, no suspen- 
Mon of the ordinary laws, to keep (hem in 
order. They are peaceable, laborious; 
they discover talent; many, very many 
of them, become great and most respect¬ 
able tradesmen, merchants, land-owners, 
otiicers in the army and navy, lawyers, 
pifblic writers, and Members of the several 
legislative assemblies. Considering the 
low class of life, of which the great mass 
of the ftish emigrants consist, my belief is, 
that they have surpassed in success the 
emigrants from any other nation. And, 
as to such of them as have gorte to Ame¬ 
rica with property or education to start 
with, they have certainly outstripped alh 
others in the career of fame as well as 
ofprospefify. 

What, then, I should be glad to know, 
is the cause of all this misery, violence, 
depravity, and ferocity in Ireland? Does 
the salt air change the nature of the 
people while they are crossing the seas ? 
What is there in Pensylvania or New 
York to subdii^ and keep down this 
ferocious disposition; this disposition to 
combine against “ all law?'* Not a single 
bayonet! Nothing but the constable’s 
staif! With ten thousand of these same 
Irish people in the City and County of 
Philadelphia, though therein it place called' 
Irish-Toion^ and a district called Lower 
Dublin Township, there have been only 
two men hanged in the space of 15 years, 
and those two. -were ^ee~negroef. How 
vrlUMa. pEEt account Tor this? Will 
hd'say that nope but good Irishmen enii- 
gfMe', leatiog'ithO badat home? No': ho 
will not, surely, allow, that it is the peace¬ 
able and. sober and moral only that are so 
ntheft dit'OontOutOd as to' quit the lifiB' 
HdWevhr, he may U^'tbls if hh 111^4: 
batj then, he'iUftro perfom the^ardudhi 
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task of showing how ironies to pMS, that 
this d^cription oL periona are l^.jmesfc 
. discontented with . such fq .excellent 
government M ho. describes thab of Ireland' 
to be. It would, I' should thhik, be 
worth the while of some at- taaad 
hundred of Honourable Members, jflip 
came over to St. Stephen’s from l^itnd, 
to endeavour to find out tlie or 

qoc/f, which the American government 
makes. use of to tame this untamable 
ferocity.” If Lord Castlerengh, who, I 
dare say, remetpbers Ma. Emmet, were to 
wnte a letter tof^lhot gentleman, who'is, I 
have heard, Attorm^ timeral of the great, 
populous, opulent, free, high-spirited and 
happy State'of New York, I will engage, 
that Mr. Emmet would tell his Lordship 
how the American government proceeds 
with their countrymen, in order first to tamo 
them, and then to keep them in a state of 
tameness. This would be an invaluable 
piece of information to his Lordship; for, 
in the first'place, he woulddeam, id a veiT 
few words what are thf^fedl causes' or 
the troubles and miseries of his native 
land, and, in the next {dace, he would 
learn precisely how it is that the American 
government goes to work to tame thn 
Irish, and, of course, what it would be 
wise and just to do, in order to tame those 
who remain at home, 

As to what Mn. Pcf.e says about the 
stubborn fidelity of the Irish to their 
oaths made to one another; about their 
“ reluctance to assist in giving effect to 
the laws” by giving evidence; about 
the conduct of the man and his wi/e^ and 
particdlarly that of the latter, though the 
relation of it is, in tlie news-paper report, 
said to have excited a laugh ” in the 
Honourable House, it really barrows up 
the very soul; and, not knowing what 
else to say or do, we involuntarily ex¬ 
claim: what, short'of the torments of 
Hell itself, from whatever cause proceed¬ 
ing, can have produced such on effqct on 
the minds of a peoplql What, in all the 
World can have placed a people in such a 
state, as to induce a woman who dearly 
loved her hinband, to beseech him to'lose 
bis life on the galtowSf rariier than bioir 
the “ dfsgraeb** of giving,evldenctf against 
hn enemy of the gohrernme^! This ww» 
'mao ** sinemrely loved her husband^” and,' 
yet she prefbrftd seting'him' hanged to 
eeeiPghlmlf«e,lfo<de4'wfth the disgrddd 
bf givibl^eTidiMfe^ ebletfhried “ to tfibe 
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** efftct to the lamJIov came she to 
regard this as disgrace ? Why, her neigh- 
boars so regnnlcd it; and, what, their, 
must be the ‘•tafe of thfe mind of that 
neighbourhood.’ What must haie been 
the canter of hatred so deep, of exaspera¬ 
tion so terrible, as to induce a s^ole 
neighbourhood to mount upon houses, 
licks, and trees to behold ihe murder of a 
magistrate^ and to give three cheers at the 
firing of the fatal shot! 

Oh,no! it was nut in the hearts of 
these people, it never was, and never can 
be, in the hearts of any distiict of people, 
to exult in what they deem murder. 'I hey 
did not deem this a murdei any more than 
the jnjor woman decined the hanging of 
her husband ignoniinons. 'I’liat it voas a 
murder is rcrbiin; (}i.tt these p>mple were 
under thij| influence of ungovernable fuiy is 
also certain: but, what was it which 
could have produced this furious state of 
Blind ? 'I'hey regarded this Magistrate 

gS *#*•*»%*»***♦»* 

The Irish conlfnit no murders, any more 
than other people, in America. Tlie^ 
way.lay no Magistrates thete. If they 
•were so disposed, they might in the cuuisc 
of a week, kill all the Magistrates and all 
the constables into the b.irgam, at Phila¬ 
delphia or New York. In the rountry 
parts they might rob all tho houses and 
live at free quarter. Yet, they never do. 
They never mount to the tops of houses 
and hay-stacks to bi hold the commission 
of murder, and to^ive three cheers when 
the blow is stricken : they never do any 
such things in America. No wives of 
J.ishmen over go down upon their knees, 
and, in tears, beseech husbands, whom 
they sincerely love, to be hanged rather 
than give evideiue; and, if such an ex- 
traordinaiy scene, a scene so shockingly 
afTecting, were to take place in Amciica, 
and were to be i elated in tlie Congress, 

I am Sure it would not excito a laugh.'* 
This fact, however, must, one would 
think, be false. The reporter must have 
mistaken some other noise fur a laugh. 
It is no small honour to the nerves of 
Mr. Pevl. that he was able to stand up 
and relate such a story in an articulate 
Toicb. Fete men besides his noble and 
statesman-like” predecessor wopld have 
been equal to such a task; but, to sap- 
pose, that the Meny))ers of the House of 
Commons -wosdd ita^k at the relation 
would be to Ubtt human feeling. (C) 


'iHE UitiTLD States of America* 

i Amongst the causes of the disordere 
and discontents of Ireland Mr. Pbee stat¬ 
ed the press to be one; and as this is al¬ 
ways an important subject, we will take 
his very words as we find them report^, 
lie said, that the miseralflo state of Ire¬ 
land was not the fault of the government. 

That statu was indeed, attributable to 
“ other causes; and among those causes, 
the conduct of the Irish press formed a 
** jrromi'ient fi afure. For the main object 
of that press w as to slander the Goceni- 
“ meat and the admivistration of the law 
in all its branches. Thus the Irish 
pi css, instead of gonfributing to enligbt- 
“ cn or instruct the people, only served, 
in the violence of its licenlionsness, to 
“ provoke and inflame the ignorant poor 
to the commission of some crime for 
which they had afterwa.'ls to pay the 
penalty. The abuse of the press in 
Ireland was indeed a most enomiou9 
“ evil, for instead of being devoted to 
“ tho excitement office discussion^ or the 
‘‘ dissemination of useful knowledge, it 
was employed io delude and drive the 
“ people to wtckcilncss. The House 
“ could foim no judgment whatever of 
<< the pi ess in Ireland, fi'om the manner 
in which that important and valuable 
engine wd% generally employed in this 
** country. In fait, the Irish press, so 
far from clefeiiding the cause of free- 
“ dom, or attrac ting national attention, 

** bad degraded itself so much by its ex- 
« cusses, by its indiscriminate abuse of 
“ public men and meo'ures^ that its judg- 
meiit could not be regarded. Thus 
public opinion lost much of its due 
weight, and the press became efi'ectSve 
‘*only for doing mischief. Bot this 
** could not be unknown to any person 
acquainted with Ireland. It was no- 
<< tor'ous that a certain publication was 
** circulated widely until the present^ar 
** ill Ireland, at a very ehcip rate, which 
contained little else than gross mis- 
representation, unqualified slandw, and 
“ the most inflammatory: sentiment, and 
that a Rfular series of this miscbtevojitf 
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** ptiblicBtbn was found in thu possesslion 
** of one of the nnfortunate victims of 
“the commotioii in Tipperdrjr. This 

publication, which was called the 
** Hibernian Magaxinei** contained some 
time since a paragraph adverting to 
certain measures in this country against 
the alli*dged persecution of the Protes. 
tants in France, and observing that if 
the pious liritiih were sincere in llieir 
hostility to religious petserution, they 
would have taken some measutes to 
prevent the murder of Catholics in 
** Ireland^ a greater number of whom had 
“ fallen victiins even since the year 1814 
** than of Protestants in France ever 
since the revocation of the edict of 
** Nantz.” [Hear, hear, hear!] After 
** such a specimen, he (Mr. P.) did not 
think it neu’ssary to make any faithcr 
quotations fioin the Irish press.** 

Now, from what [ have cier seen ofthe 
Irish press, I should suppose it to be the 
most tame thing imaginable. But, it 
seems, that there hat been (for it appears 
to be stopped) one publication to arraign 
the conduct of public men and to censure 
the admkiistration of the law in all its 
branches. Bless us! What a wicked 
publication! The cut at the pious 
British'^ was cruel indeed, as coming 
from a Catholic, who seems to have for. 
gotten oar good and pious works in fa. 
vour of the Pope and the bcantiful in. 
stitutloQS in Spain. After what you, 
Americans, have seen in former Numbers 
of this volume, relative to the English 
press} after the history of the Giffords, 
the Bcloes and Narescs, the Bate Dudleys, 
the Walters, the Stuarts, the Ileriots, and 
the account Of the manner in which they 
and hundreds <4 others are paid and sup. 
po^rted) you will not, 1 am sure, be at all 
sdrprized to bear, that Mr. Fuel thinks 
the English press a ** FtUuable Engine.** 
The truth is, (hat it ought to be a valuable 
one, for it costs a great deal of mo ncy. 

But, Mr.t PadnKcXf who ipoko after < 
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Mr. PiRt, said that the goremmeat, in 
Ireland possessed a press, of its own, 
“for the suppofi of whidk monejf tMU 
“ avoaedl^4id.** 'I^re was no answer 
given to thia; no itenibl.* Sotfhat, here Is 
a press paid by the govirnment, ffnd 
which government has an Attorney 6ene< 
ral to proseeutc the otlier press whenever 
he pleases. I have told you before, all 
about our press ^ -but, here you have U 
from the mouth of one of the Honourable 
House, that the^ is, in Ireland, a press 
avowedly paid by the government; by 
that government, which is here called 
“ the envy and admiration of the world,’* 
and which your Cossacks call the “ Bui. 
srark of Religion and Liberty.’* 

But, if the prest makes so much trouble 
amongst the Irish, in Ireland, how comes 
it that the press of America has no such 
effect upon them? If Mr. Peel could 
hear that press a little I The Irish seem 
no more affected by the press in America 
than any other people. They are not 
pushed on to any wicked acts by the press 
there. And yet there is nobody to put a 
press down in that country, ^Then oiir 
heroes, Ross and Cockburn, entered the 
City of Washington, they, indeed, laid 
hands upon the ncw8.papcr.oflice, which 
they found there, and they demolished 
the wicked engine in a twinkling. But, 
generally speaking, the press in America 
stands in awe of nobody; and yet, tlic 
Irish in that country, are not worked 
upon to any mischievous end by the press; 
though, on the other hand, there is no 
press in that country which is supported 
by the government out of tho public 
money. How strange it is, then, that 
the press in Ireland should hove such 
an inflammatory effect 1 But, how comes 
it, that Mr. Pbel cannot make his press 
beat the other press? His press is in 
perfect safety. There is nobody to pro¬ 
secute his press. Yet his press is un¬ 
able to counteract the effects of the other 
press, though it has the law on 
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, Is Mr. Pece’s press less abljr conducted ? 
Or; has it a bad cause to support ? 

Another cause, to which Mr. Peek 
appeared to attribute the i^iseontcnts o 
Iieland was, the nith which the 

lower urdeis of people got their food in 
comparison with the means of the same 
class ill getting food in England. This is 
the first time, i believe, that the case of 
obiaiiiiug sub->isti'nLO sras ever regarded as 
tending lo exede discontent against the 
government. At any rate, you know 
very well, and so'do 1, that the Irish in 
America get their living, and good cloath* 
iiig into (he bargain, much easier than they 
‘ get their miserable diet in Ireland; and 
that they never aie urged on by this to 
politieal discontents. Mr. Pci e says, 
that he is told, that land will produce 
three times as much human sustenance in 
the putntoe cultivation 'as in any other; 
but, that he wishes, that the Irish poor 
lived upon other sort of food. soj 

Mr. Pei e ? Because nothing would 
“ more strongly tend to reduce them from 
“ idUe habitsf and to give them a relish for 
domestic comforts.'** What, then ? It 
seems, that 1 have not written quite in 
vain against this souUdegrading root; 
‘‘ this root of misery though I have 
been so much abused for it both in Etig- 
land and-Ireland, and, which is very hard, 
by Mr. Peel’s own press too. But, Mr. 
Peel, I do assure you, that it is not in 
the nature of the Irish people to live like 
pigs any motet than it is in our nature. 
When they go to‘ America^ tliey soon 
Idarn to admit other substances into what 
they Immourously call their potatoes 
trap.” An Irish peusant,*' as you are 
pleased to call him, when he changes that 
state for the state of an American citizen, 
takes the liberty also to change his diet; 
and,^ though he bd only a common la. 
bourerj he will shew you, that he knows 
how to roHth good white bread, liMf, 
mutton, perkf veal, fowls, geese add 
tucki^, tmeudf or thirty pounds we%ht 
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of which he may, if he likes, carry home 
every week to his family. Now, Sir^ if 
you so anxiously wish the Irish labourer 
better diet and a better place to eat it in, 
why do you not recommend a mode of 
managing Ireland tike the mode of manag-* 
iiig America ? It is not the soil or cli¬ 
mate that makes the difference. For, 
though Pennsylvania produces some very 
superb things, such as the Indian Corn, 
(he Water-Melon, the Pe.Tch.Orchards, 
yet, upon (he whole, Ireland is as good 
a soil, and, upon the whole, a better cli¬ 
mate. Ilow comes it, then, that the poor, 
miserable, dirty, ragged creatures, who 
live upon potatoes, boiled, a half a bushel 
at a time, in a pot, and tumbled out upon 
a board ; how comes it, that, the moment 
they land in Pennsylvania, they becomo 
decent people and begin to lire upon 
bread and moat and butter and cheese? 

I am well aware, tliat it is not Catholic 
Emancipation that will make Ireland: 
what it ought to be. I am well Rware, 
that the government can do nothing to 
restore it to happiness. But, it can ab¬ 
stain from doing that which makes Ireland 
miserable a.id England too. It can abstain, 
from taking fioin those who labour so 
large a portion of their earnings. It is 
quite surprizing hoW little governmeat 
need do for any comniuiiKy. The com¬ 
munity, if left alone to enjoy its earnings 
and go ou in its own way, will do every 
thing. All that is wanted on (he part of 
a government is to stand by and See fair 
play. This was the wise principle of that 
wisest of law-givers, WieeiajI Penm, 
whose name is a greater honour to Eng¬ 
land than those of all tha warriors, all 
the statesmen, and all the kings she ever 
possessed, though'he was once a prisMer 
in Newgate and stood at the bar, before 
a colTtipt judge, charged wkh a libeL 
Who* hate turned the wlldcmesset of 
Astaerita' into cultivated lands, studded 
with'farm-bttiUUitgs^aad ’bespangled^ with 
gasdsns ind* oreherds ? Who hahre botU 
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all the beautiful cities and towns and vil. 
lages, and made the numerous bridges and 
canals in that country ? Not any govern- 
ment. AH has been done by the people, 
not because the government has assisted 
them and regulated their conduct, but pre¬ 
cisely because ito government has ever had 
any power to assist them, or to interfere 
in their affairs. Government in America 
means a strong man, who stands ready, .it 
all times, to keep the peace; that Is to 
say, to prevent one man from taking that 
which belongs to another, or to make him 
give it back if he has taken it. But, 
here, government seems to mean quite 
another thing. Government here is rather 
the general ovoner than the general umpire 
between owners f and, as is always the 
case in immense concerns, it manages bad- 
ly. When a man, in this country, or in 
Ireland, receives a hundred pounds in in¬ 
come, the law, that is to say, the govern* 
ment, steps forward and disposes of the 
greater part of it, in one way or another. 
'Hie Church must have a part, the Poor 
must have a part, the Ta\-olHcc must have 
a part, the Excise must have a part, the 
Customs must have a p.'irt; and all these 
parts aro so large in proportion to the 
whole sum, that the government is much 
more of an owner than of an umpire. 
Being so largo an owner, having so great 
a share in every man’s property and earn¬ 
ings, a great portion of the happincs of 
the people depends upon its inodo of man¬ 
agement; but, the concern is too exten¬ 
sive, it is too complicated, it is, in short, 
beyond the powers of (he human mind to 
manage such a concern well. 

Hence the everlasting law-making that 
is going on. Hence the interference of 
the government between landlord and 
tenant, between masters and journeymen, 
between the rich and the poor, between 
the priest and his flock. Hence the bulk 
of Statutes, now passed evet^ S/ear, is 
equal to the bulk, of aU the Statutes pass- 
ed dozen to the reign of the Stuart if the 
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bulk of two years Statutes now is equal 
to that of ail the Statutes passed previous 
to the reign of Queen Anne; and the 
bulk of the Statutes of (his king’s reign is 
twice as great as that of all the Statutes 
passed in ziil fqrmer reigns. It cannot, 
however, be otherwise as things now 
stand; for the government is U' great 
p.ir(ncr, that Is, part-ozener, in.every 
man’s good^ and estate : it has its eye 
upon all that he does; it has its hand 
continually in his pocket. Indeed, the 
leading men of the several trades and 
callings arc, as wo ali know, frequently 
assembled with the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer, tbe Board of Trade, (ho Colonial 
Ruler, k.c. according to the nature of 
the business,, to consult how tho several 
duties aod taxes and liccncq;;, Jcc. shall be 
settled and collected. In Breweries, IKs- 
tillcries, &c. the government has persons 
of its own appointing, who reside con¬ 
stantly on the spot, and who keep the 
keys ill some cases. While this lasts, 
there never can be any successful elfort 
made by the people to lessen the quantity 
of misery. The paupers in England must 
go on increasing, and the poor in Ireland 
must become poorer still. What Paixh 
said was perfectly true: a rich govern¬ 
ment makes a poor people.” To maintain 
such a power over tho purses of the peo¬ 
ple, there must be an army ; and," when 
an army is avowedly employed in tbe 
business of tax-gathering, there does hot 
seem to be much necessity for discussion 
about causes and remedies. 

Mr. Guatt vn said sometlung upon this 
occasion, and, as Lord Ca8Tlere.\oii 
complimented him upon his ** Statesman¬ 
like*' view of the subject, it may not be 
amiss to see what that view was. “ He 
expressed his Jtigh satisfaction with many 
of tho points which had been so fully, 
candidly and impartially discussed by 
the Right Honourable Gentleman op- 
posito. Tbe question before the Hottie 
was of vast importance, and it certainly 
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wai \n object worthy of the British 
**. Legislature to point out, in a calm, dia 
** passionate manner, 8«ich means as would 
renovate the exhausted state of that 
** country. The financial distress of that 
country zaas bejfond conception. It 
had a debt of 15i),0U0,0l)0/. for which 
6 ,0U0,000f. was paid, while its revenue 
was only 5,000,000/. This presented 
a picture of wretchedness which he 
was confident was calculated to awake 
every painful emotion. Ue had the 
highest confidence in British energy, but 
that energy was best employed when 
each part of the country was contribut- 
iug aid to the other. Whatever des- 
** troyed Ireland had obviously a tendency 
** to ruin hingland, and certainly no ar- 
** rangement could be better than such a 
** system of finance as would unite both 
** countries on one general basis. As to 
the commercial difficulties of Ireland, 
they proceeded in a great measure from 
** the sudden change of a state of war into 
** a state of peace, and although he was 
fully sensible of their extent, he owned 
that he did not despond with respeot to 
them. Let this country take such 
** xneasiijres as were best calculated to 
** relieve Ireland on this subject. The 
commercial principle of the two nations 
ought to bo their mutual advantage. 
Ireland sent Great Britain her provisi- 
^ ons. Great Britain ought to prefer 
the manufactures of Ireland. Thus it 
appeared to him that all the throe 
branches of difficulty of which he had 
** fpoken might be removed. With res. 
pect to the agitation which existed in 
Ireland, bjf a good AdadniatriUion of 
the Government it might unqoestion. 
«.«bly be cured. It was of a temporary 
** not of a permanent nature. It was dis. 
« graceful, but it was an eruption of the 
<< ekinf and not proceed from the 
« khoii. It ought to be put down by the 
law; and although in a free country an 
** efihneaceDee of that nature could not 
ba‘«o qpeedUy subdued as in a despotic ' 


country^ it would be more effectually so 
** in the end. Above all, never let the 
Gmverimient put itself in the wrong, 
^^.but let it BO act, that the very criminal 
who suffered under the infliction of the 
law should allow the excaUence of thd 
constitution under which he was*purush- 
ed. From the peace which had been 

** concluded over the whole world he 
** looked fur great advantage to Ire. 

land. Ireland had suffered much by 
<< the war. Her debt hail increased to an 
enormous amount. Her ittxes were 
heavier than she could bear. Shu had 
assisted Great Britain in carryii^ Eu.- 
roffe through the chaos in which site had 
been involved i and it now became the 
“ duty of Great Britain to use every 
means of alleviating her distress, and to 
identify the interests of the two coun. 
“ tries." 

Now, really, I can discover very little 
here either of novelty or profundity. The 
idea of it being difficult to subdue the ef¬ 
fervescence in Ireland because Ireland is 
a free country is, to be sure, singularly 
happy, and e!>pecially as coming after the 
descriptions given by Mr. Peel. But, I 
confess I find it go monstrously against the 
grain to be obliged to bold my tongue, 
when 1 hear it said, or sec it in print, that 
a man who suffers under the law now in 

force ill Ireland. Nay, 1 

will speak out. (O.) 

What, Mr. Grattan, and is it only an 
^ eruption of the skin^ ** say you, that 
your unfortunate country is afflicted with! 
Faith, if this be the case, the famous Act 
of 1806, of which you have the-hoiiour 
to Lave been the author, was a pretty 
stroDg medicine for a disorder.of the skin / 
Toi>hut people up in their houses from 
lun.set to sun.rise; to employ soldiers as 
evenue officers; to transport people 
without trial by jury; this was pretty 
tout physicking for a disorder of the 
kin. Besides, this disorder of the skin, 
as it is in your statesman-like view " of 
it, has lasted for a long while. It has af* 
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dieted Ireland eror since 1806 at any rate. I at bottom, tbe Catholic Priests by ne 
A ten years' disorder of the skin is an odd I moans desire the measure, being veil con« 


thing; and, it is, it seems, growing worse 
and worse, more tormenting and more 
tormenting, every day. If yon were af¬ 
flicted with the itchf and had been using a 
recipe for ten years, without receiving 
the smallest benefit, would you still per¬ 
severe in the use of that recipe? Cer¬ 
tainly yon would not. You would, long 
before the ten years were out, fling away 
the recipe, and kick the Doctor out of 
doors. Why not try, then, a change of 
application to the irritated and half-raw 
carcass of your poor country ? You say, 
that, by a good administration of the 
government the disorder might certainly 
be cured. ” But you propose nothing in 
order to cause this* administration to be 
good. You ray, that the taxes of Ire¬ 
land are heavier than she can bear ." A 
very sufficient reason for her miseries and 
discontents, but this disorder is assuredly 
more than rAvn-drep; and, then, again 
you do not propose to take off any of her 
taxes; on the contrary, you say, that her 
''taxes are insufficient to pay the interest of 
her debt. All this may be very states- 
man-like" for any thing that I know to 
the contrary; but, I must confess that he 
good it is calculated to produce lies too 
deep for me to discover. ! 

Such, people of America, is the state of 
Ireland, and such the sort of discussions, 
which are going on respecting that coun¬ 
try. You will have a very false notion 
of the matter, if you suppose, that the 
discontents in Ireland proceed from the 
refusal of what is called Catholic Emttnci- 
peMon. The only persons who really 
want that point to bo carried are a few 
great Catholic families, who want to sit 
in parliament and on the Bench and to 
fill Offices in the Army and Navy, who 

want, in short their share. .. .You 

understand me. It is usclesss to say more. 
The common people have a very faint 
notion of the meaning of the words; and, 


vinced, that it would speedily thin their 
flocks. The miseries of Ireland, tike those 
of England, proceed from heav^ taxation. 
Heavy taxation creates a numerous host 
of tax-gatherers and endless volumes of 
I regulations, restraints, and penal laws, 
i-and makes the government appear on 
every man’s farm, and in every man's 
i shop and warehouse and manufactory and 
dwelling house, almost in person. Hiis 
I changes every thing. There is no longer 
any really private property or concern. 
Thegovernment mcdiiles with every thing; 
has a knowledge of every thing; has its 
share in every thing, moveable and im¬ 
moveable, during every man's life, and, 
when he dies, it comes and shares with 
his children and relations in what he leaves 
behind him. Hence so large a part is 
taken away, that poverty’ niiist alight 
somewhere; and the payers of taxes go on 
pressing each other downwards, and 
squeezing the lowest out successively iq 
the shape of paupers. This, talk as long 
as men may like about causes and reme- 
(Ues^ is the real state of the case; and, 
whatever may finally happen to nsy I do 
most earnestly conjure you, the people 
of America, to put a stop, while you 
have it in your power, to that paper-money 
system, that system of borrowing and’ of 
banking, which has produced so much 
misery and degradation here, and which, 
if you do not resolve to check it-in time, 
will, I am persuaded, in spite of your free 
constitution of government, involve you 
in ruin after having produced a division 
of the States. 

You cannot imagine how corruption 
chuckles Acre upon perceiving that you 
arc creeping into a paper-system. A short 
time ago, the Morning Herald expressed 
its satisfaction, that the war had edm^ 
pelled you to contract 14 mlKions.-of 
pounds of debt. The enemies of-A'me- 
rican freedom have been \iiicdmttft>nly 
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«nxions to seeaNation*! BAnkcstablisbied. I management of the machine.or aby«af ^ 
Tiwf deceire thomselves, perhaps, in sup* I hsanches. I know , .tbit it will glre.rise 
posing, that the system will get along in to, or, rather, perpetuate, a spirit of spc- 
your country as It has done here; but, cuiation; that is to say, deep gaining 
they know well, that it most be injurious I under the name of trading. 1 know, that 
to yoop freedom, and, therefore, they it will, because it must, fill the country 
most anxiously hope to sec it take fast with stock.jobbers and sharpers. 1 know 
root in your country. It is useless to | that it will take from commercial kite* 
say, that your free constHution, by which grtty, learning, talent, and real property, 
the power of raising money is really pos- I ® gE®nt part of their fair and just weight 
sessed by the people, will enable you, at I and influence in poiiltes, and will transfer 
all times, to keep the system in check. | it to an upstart and sordid crew, with 
When once a debt is contracted, there is whom liberty and national honour are 
a part of the people, who are, of ne ccs. empty sounds. 1 know very well, that 
sity, on the side of raising money, ne those who haro proposed, and apparently 
matter by what means. As the debt in- I (for 1 have not seen any account of the 
■creases this description of persons increa- I Bill having passed) approved of, and 
ses in number as well as activity and | carried, the measure, have no design to 
weight. The facility of borrowing will I produce such effects; but, I am con. 
not fail to create a great debt; and that vinced, that, in spite of any thing that can 
facility will arise out of a paper-institu- be done to guard against them, hueh will 
tion U[AeId by the government. j be only o part of the consequences of a 

Tbufl^ if you once permanently fix a system of fictitious money. However, if 
pi^er d^artment of government, 1 defy the thing is to be done, there is an end of all 
you, with all your elections, all your endeavours to prevent it; ami, all that I 
jealousy of your rights, to prevent the can, in that' case, say, in addition, is, 
consequences that I have anticipated. I that, if I should live to the end of twenty 
The government will be a large part- 1 years, 1 shall be very happy to find, that 
owner, with you, and that, too, without I my apprehensions have been proved to 
ai^ evil design, or any fault, on its part. I be groundless. 

Hmuti be a largo part-owner of all your I In a late Number I observed, that the 
property ; it must intermeddle in all your I opinions of the people of England rvere 
affairs; it must load you with laws and j taking a very right turn upon the subject 
regulations; for unless it act thus, it can-j of the Bourbons. You remember bow 
not obtain the means of paying its credi- j we cheered Lovts the desired upon his first 
tors, whom all the world will say, it j restoration. Your Cossacks enjoyed tbo 
ought honestly to pay. 1 dt^ not know fine descriptions of all our nobility and 
any thing of the details of the National gentry and their footmen aud horses, 
-Bank institution. I do not know how j dressed out in tcArYe cocitadlss, conducting 
the thing is liked in America, dr what the him from J-ondon .to Dover amidst the 
opinions are respecting it. But, I am ‘ huzzas of hundreds of thousands of people, 
qnitdaure, that it must be, or become, You remember, that ail our stage-coaches, 
if it continue, a great paper-machine, I post-chaise horses, and almost every thing 
'connected, more or less, with tho Genc-J else, - were dressed out in the ensign of 
raT government. I know, that it will !| BoUrbon legitimncy. And, what is more, 
tend to keep up a system of fictitious! you remember the hundreds of millions 
money. 1 know that it will give a great; (bat we have spent in his restoTatian- 
poUUenl influence to those who have the] Now, Chen, hear the laliguage, uot ofq 
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kno^ of'Jacobins; not of mO and others 
who generalljr think like me, but, of the 
Countjf of ComwaUf l^alty assembled, 
with the High Sheriff at its head, and all 
thepiinripal persons of the County being 
present. I hare before given you an 
account of similar sentiments, contained 
in the petitions of other Counties and of 
many cities and towns; but, you wiH now 
see, that these sentiments extend to the 
“ Land’s End.” Towards the close of 
this petition, the Cornish men say: 

That as a Standing army has ever been 
‘*a subject of constitutional jealousy 
“ with Englishmen, the proposal to keep 
on foot a force of 150 thousand re- 
gular soldiers ought not to have been 
entertained by a free Parliament, or 
** endured by a free People; that the 
** alledged pretexts for this most uncon* 
Stitutipnal measure are either unsatis. 
factory or odious. That having found 
the Laws always cheerfully obeyed, 

^ < and the Civil Power fully aderxuatc to 
the maintenance of good order, and 
** relying upon our insular situation, oii 
** the invincible prowess of our Navy, 
<< and the free spirit of the people, we 
<< cannot admit that a large military force 
is necessary in Gi eat Britain, either for 
the purposes of external defence or for 
internal peace. We cannot but think 
that if 25,000 men be requsite for the 
internal tranquility of Ireland, an im* 
mediate enquiry into its present state is 
** absolutely necessary. We cannot thmk 
that we can by fora: of arms compel the 
French People to submit to a Govern- 
« ment not chosen by themselves^ without 
« trampling on the inalienable rights of 
“ mankind, without denying the justice of 
our own glorious Revolution, and im* 
peaching the title of the House of 
Brunswick to the Throne of these 
“ Realms.'* 

You will say, that we are come to our 
senses very late; that we have first done 
thh mischief witk our eyes openy and then 
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come and condemn what we ourselves 
have done. You will dsk' tifhy we did 
not petition against the war, renewed 
against France for the express purpose of 
driving out the ruler, whom France ha^ 
received with open arms ? When |hat Wkr 
was about to begin, Sir Frawcus 
OETT uttered, in the House of Commons, 
precLcly the sentiment thaf is here ex¬ 
pressed, but, there were no politiohs; 
not a single petition, nor a single voice itt 
the Hpusc, to back him. You will say, 
that you give us little credit for just sen¬ 
timents, which are in open opposition to 
our conduct. You will say, that it is the 
t(u-gatherer who has brought us to feel 
for the w longs of France. You will say, 
that it is the expense of keeping down the 
French that we dislike; .and, you will 
say, with pci feet justice, that, if we were 
sincere and hearty in the sentiments-now 
expressed by us, we should petition for 
the refcavc of Napoleon, who, as^U the 
world knows, was really the object of 
the Frcncli people’s choice. Whether we 
shall come to this is more than I can say. 
In the meanwhile two acts of parliament 
have been passed to make it criminal 
to assist in his escape, and to make legal 
the act of imprisoning and keeping him 
in prison. The Duke of Sitssey and Loan 
IIoLLAvn hare protested against these 
Bills and against the imprisonment itself. 
But, the Whig party, of whom Mr. 
Brouciiam is a sort of acting leader, 
have concurred iu the legality as well as 
Justice and necessity of this treatment of 
Napoleon. Mr. Brougham said, that 
there was but one opinion upon these 
points, and most heartily concurred with 
Cascicreagh in* approbation of all that had 
been done. (E) Yet, if the Cornish and 
other petitioners know what they mean, 
they must be of a different opinion; for, 
if it be to “ trample upon the unalien- 
able rights of mankind to attempt to 
compel the French people to subout- to 
a government not chosen by themselves^* 
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i^hat is it to force avay the man whom they had thooght, that, their conduct 
thejr did choose as their Qbief, and to iin> would hare been condemned here, they 
pri^ him on a rod( for life ? To be would hate held. their tongue. They 
consistent, these petitioner! should call would, at least, have refrained trpib vo* 
for the release of Napoleon and the with* iunteering sentiments hostile to the Boar*, 
drawing of our army from France. If bons; if they had had any reason to 


they stop short of this, they subject them* 
seWes to the imputation of haring just 
sentiments on their lips only. 

Howerer, we hare, in the language of 
these petitions, a certain proof that the 
cause of legitimacy ” is losing ground in 
England; and, if it lose ground here it 
will lose ground erery where. Nothing can 
be a stronger symptom of this, than what 
has tahen place in Paris relatire to the es¬ 
cape of Lavalette. The act of Mr. Bruce 
and his associates wap rery meritorious. To 
sare the life of such a man, under such 
circumstances,'was brare and generous. 
But, the sentiments, which these gentle¬ 
men hare had the courage to. express 
upon their trial, do them still more ho¬ 
nour. 'They hare boldly said, that they 
Considered Laralette as unjustly con¬ 
demned, and, as is stated in the, public 
prints. Sir Robert Wieson has gone'so 
far as to declare, that be looked upon the 
condemnation of Laralette and Ney as In 
rioiation of the Convention, by which the 
allies obtained possession of the city of 
Paris; and that he was glad of the op¬ 
portunity of doing an act, which might 
tend to rescue the character of his coun-' 
try from tiie charge of haring participated 
in those deeds. (F) 

At any rate this shows rerr clearly, 
that there is, in this country, a strong 
feeling against the Bourbons; for, you 
are not to believe, that these three gen¬ 
tlemen only hare imbibed such notions.: 
Brides, they must hare been naturally 
anxious about their diaracter here. If' 


suspect, that the uttering of such senti¬ 
ments would have rendered them odious, 
in England. Therefore, yon may. 
sured, that the tide of public opinion in 
England is running strongly against ^e 
** legitimates.” And, however iitcont^U 
eat this may make us appear, still the. 
change is favourable to the prospects of 
freedom. No matter what has been, our 
conduct. No matter what..we may have 
done. No matter what may ^ our dis- 
tresses. Still this is the seat of European 
influence; this is the.seat, of European 
good or evil. As to what we oursdres 
really are^ very lew, comparatively speak¬ 
ing, perceive it. Great delusion prevails;. 
nor can you wonder at it, w6en you view, 
the means that arc made use of. But, be. 
this as it may, ^Joii.v Bull, after all, has. 
some bottom left. , He is easily cajoled,, 
and Aloes bear a gregt.de'al; but, though- 
JL’Will -not say, that a million of foreign 
soidiors wbuld not be able to seat a king 
upon the throne of England, I am very 
sure (hat they would not be able to keep, 
him tliere for a year without three hun¬ 
dred and sixty-five bloody frays to en- 
counter.- If foreign soldiers were em¬ 
ployed in gutting the public.Museums and 
Galleries in London, the people would 
not be seen Addling and dancing and, 
laughing at puppet-shows and dancing, 
dogs in the streets, as was actually the 
case at Paris. 

I 

Wm. Cobbett*, 

P. S. •*****»*»**••* 

» « « 
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PSOTBE OF THE UnITSD StATES OF 
America. 

LETTER Xri. 

Gilded Ropes of Serpentine River Fleet .— 
Mien Bill.—-Bank Paper Money Law. 
—The Pope*s Declaration against Pro¬ 
testants.—Scheme of the Canadian Spe- 
zulators to excite jealousy of America. 


Batley, Wth May, I81£ 

In Number 17, I mentioned, that a 
l^entleman in Sussex had informed me, 
that he had forwarded to me some of the 
Gilded RopeSf used in the ships, which 
'Composed the famous English Fleet that 
■so gloriously triumphed over that of your 
country, on the Serpt'ntiiie River, in Hyde 
Park, London, in 1814. The Ropes, or, 
rather, the rope, is come to hand. It ap¬ 
pears to have composed part of a Cable, 
for it is of considerable thickness. When 
we have looked and laughed at it at Rot- 
ley, ’till we are tired, I will certainly ship 
it oflT for America, where the people have 
as good a right to view it, as the Londoners 
had to view the hat of Napoleon, and other 
of his trinkets, said to have been taken at 
Waterloo. If the whole be not seized on 
as Navai Stores, I shall, perhaps, send a 
little bit of it to be kept as a relic by the 
Cossack Priesthood. Considering its.ori¬ 
gin, it must have a great charm in it, in 
the eyes of those gentlemen. I will as¬ 
suredly send some of the Gilding to my 
friend, the wise Mr. John Randolph of 
Virginia. The gold on it is not solid 
enough for the men of “ Steady Habits," 
who were acquainted with Capt. Henry. 

i am aware, that nothing short of steriing 
will go down with them. Part of the Rope, 
being untwisted, forms distinct cords of 
very eonvenient length and strength. These 
shall be respectfully presented to Mr, 
Goodloe Harper, Governor Strong, and 
the Members of Rie Hertford Convention, 


In No. 16, at page 48%, I discussed the 
subject of the intended Bill to protect 
the Bank against demands in cash for two 
years lunger,after it had been so protectejd 
for 19 years. This matter has since been 
discussed in the House of Commons, and 
the measure has, of course, been carried. 
I can add noliiiiig of my own upon this 
subject. It was made as clear as day¬ 
light, 1 hope, ill the Number just referred 
to. But, it is proper to state here, as 
briefly as I can, the substance, at least, of 
what passed in the House., on this occasion. 
1 have pledged myself to keep you in¬ 
formed of what this Governmeiit tV a// 
•what its views and intentionX are, as nearly 
as 1 can ; and, of all ats measures, those 
are the most important which relate to 
the paper-money; because, upon this 
great pivot every thing turns. If this 
Government can revive the activityof the 
paper-system, it will be powerful as long 
as that activity lasts. If it cannot revive 
it; or cannot keep up the activity of it; 
it will itself become feeble, in spite of 
every other moans that it can- invent. If it 
become feeble, it will lose power in every 
department. You will soon hear the 
language of the people change. Influence 
ceasing to operate so widely, timidity and 
delusion will also be diminished. This is, 
therefore, a matter of the greatest conse¬ 
quence ; and those considerations induce 
me to call your attention uow, not to any 
thing new, but to the avowals, the con¬ 
fessions, now made in the House of Com¬ 
mons itself. 

Mr. Horner, Member for the famous 
St. Mawes, of whom 1 spoke to you 
more particularly, the other day, in a 
Note, opposed the BHl, as 1 informed you 
he would. He said, that the introduction 
of the Bill had surprized him and the 
whole country / that he now doubted tho 
sincerity of the Ministers in their desire 
to return to cash payments; that the 
House had been told of the desire of- the 
Bank to pay^ till the gravity of the Mem> 
iiera could no longer bear it; that it was 
clear that the renewal of the law to pro* 
tect the Bank was connected witii .the ' 

T 
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lending of paper to the Government by 
the Bank ; that the paper had been 
■greatly reduced in quantity last year ; 
that this was one great cause of the fall 
of prices; that we had dorrpvet/ mone^ 
in a paper of smali valuCf and had now 
to pay the itifer’eitm ~a ’paper 'at a High 
value; that this “was the most formida- 
ble evil that threatened onr Hnances, 
and though he had too high an*opinion 
oiiSoe resources of the countrys, and of 
“ the xsisdom of the Government, to de- 
“ spair, he was aftffalled, when he con- 
sidered the immense amount of the iiu 
“ terest of the Debt, contracted in that 
artificial currency, compared with the 
produce of the taxes.*' It is useless to 
repeat any more of his words, seeing 
that he only repeated mine, which you 
have heard so many times «)vcr. He con. 
eluded by saying, that if the Bill passed, 
ho had no hesitation In saying, that the 
“ Bank would never pay in specie again." 
The Bill will pass. 

Mr. P. Grant said, that (his was a 
system by which to carry on the financial 
operations of (he country, through the 
mechuht of accommodations from the 
Bank; anti, Mr. Maury.vt “considered 
“ the thing as a great and powerful engine, 
in the hands of the Ministers, to alter 
** the property of the country at their 
“ discretioii.” This, yon know, is what 
I hare said a hundred times orer. Mr. 
Marrtat compared it to a necromancer's 
■wand, in (he hands of the Ministers. He 
did not like to compare it to the cock of 
a barrel, shutting in, or letting out, the 
paper at pleasure. He would hare 
thought it plagiarism to repeat my very 
figures, as well as my opinions. 

But, soifer me, if you please, to 
bother" Mr. Horner a little, once 
more^ upon this subject. He acknow. 
ledges, that the enormous debt has been 
chiefly contracted in a paper of small va~ 
•lue, and that the interest is nova paying in 
paper of high value. He 'says, that this 
is a formidable evil. He acknowledges, 
that he Is appalled at the amount of the 
’ Interest of the' Debt, when compared 
tritii the amount of the taxes. Andj^cf, 
‘wifadt do^ he propose? Why, to make 
* the* Bank pay in specie, which even ideots 
mnlit Itiidw dtrould lower prices and di- 
minfsV tho todmiintl amount of the taxes. 
What does then i He compdaiits, 

^AatSre htve now to pay the interest in 
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a paper of higher value than that in which 
we made the loans; and yet, he would 
make us pay toe interest in specie! He 
says, that the project of feeding the 
country with paper, in order to raise 
prices and thus enable the people to pay 
large sums in taxes, h the most mon. 
strous project that has ever been imagin. 
ed,” and so will say Lord Grenville, per. 
haps. But, let me assure Mr. Horner, 
that the project of making this country 
pay sixty, or oren forty, millions of taxes 
a.ycar in specie is a thousand times more 
monstrous. What! is Mr. Horner ap¬ 
palled lUixr when he compares the amount 
of the interest of the Debt with the 
amount of the taxes; and, yet, isheuot 
appalled at the thought of a measure, 
which must cause a great reduction in the 
amount of those (axes 2 The tax-payers 
arc ruined, he says, by paying in a paper 
of high value ; and yet, he would make 
them pay in specie! In short, is it not as 
clear as the sun at noon.day, that to re. 
open the floodgates of paper.money is 
the way, and the only way, to remove 
the ground of Mr. Horner’s complaint ? 
Unless, indeed, he wishes to see the in¬ 
terest of the Debt reduced; and, then, 
good-bye to the System. But, this is 
what he never so much as hints at. He 
wauls the System to stand; he wants a 
gold circulation and sixty millions of taxes 
too. He does not despair, because the 
government is tcisc, prudent, and bene¬ 
volent. These qualities of the govern, 
ment, however, though so manifest to 
Mr. Horner, do not appear to me snfii. 
cient to make the country pay sixty mil. 
lions of taxes in gold and silver. 

The close of a subsequent debate was 
curious. It was moved by the Opposition 
to insert the words “no longer** after 
the tvao years. This was opposed, and by 
a Bank Director too, and lost upon a 
division. At last, Mr. Horner said, that 
“ all this was perfectly Understood." Yes, 
to be sure, and so it was by. me and my 
readers, a great many years ago. More 
than ten yeary ago, I said what is now 
asserted, or not denied, in every part of 
the House. To talk of paying in specie, 
without reducing the interest of the Debt 
more than one half, is absolute folly. It 
is' something so absurd, that one cannot 
hear it seriously proposed with any degree 
ofjratienec. 

Thna, then, we close this diseassion. 
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We'hare now seen,- (hat the thing has, 
thns far, gone oq just as I have always 
predicted. How it will now operate; 
how it will work; what are the shapes in 
which this new mode of raising money at 
n^from the Bank ; or, in other words, 

What are (he 

shapes, in which the effects of this species 
of trallick wilt discover themselves is 
swre than I can say; but, as to the _final 
consequence, there can. 1 think, be very 
few persons indeed, who take time to re¬ 
flect, who can have the smallest doubt 
remaining in their minds. 

It is a great subject. The whole world 
ought to have their eyes fixed upon this 
grand paper engine; for, the thing is now, 
at this very moment, at work to produce 
wonderful events. It has been the cause, 
and the onl^ cause, of keeping in check, 
or beating. down', the spirit of-freedom 
ill Europe. It has been, the cause, and 
the only cause, of the restoration of 
the old governments, the Pope, and all 
the rest. It has been the cause, and the 
only cause of all *********** ♦ 
*********; and, therefore, every 
symptom, with regard to its probable 
duration, is of importance. It is qnite 
in vain to look for the cause of any ma~ 
ierlal change in any other quarter. Some 
accident may possibly give rise to a groat 
change; but, the chapter of accidents is 
nothing to calculate on. Have your eyes, 
therefore, upon this grand paper engine. 
It is wonderfully enfeebled of late. It is 
now much belter understood even by 
this credulous and deluded people. This 
last measure, though it has not sur- 
pn'sefl” any body, except Mr. Iloriicr, 
.has set. many, persons to thinking, who 
appear never to have thought upon the 
subject before. If we have but five or 
six years, of peace, we shall see good days 
yet. 

In my last I gave you some information 
about the peace Alien Bill. Since that 
Letter was written, the Bill has passed 
'through another stage. Sir S.4.muet. Ro- 
MlLLY has moved for a return of the All¬ 
ens, who have been sent out of the coun¬ 
try at the request of foreign ministers. 
You will easily see the drift of this. The 
motion was, however, rejected by a large 
■majority. Now, observe. Sir Samuel 
Romilly, who is an eminent, an able^ 
and .most upright latoycr (which is a very- 
rare thing in England), said: “ i/e bneto 
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that individuals teere sent aff on grounds 
not at all connected rpUh danger to the 
country apprehended from them. A 
cause happened to be referred to his or- 
“ bttration between two foreigners. One 
of his. Majesty’s Ministers, he would ca- 
ther not mention his name, as he xoas 
noie dead, took a strong interest in one 
of them. In the course of the business 
one of them was found to have miscon- 
ducted himself. The Noble Lord to 
“ whom be had alluded, said that was a 
person nho ought to be sent out of the 
“ country on the Alien Bill'\ This you 
will easily comprehend. One of the Mt~ 
nisiers took a strong interest in one of 
the parties,” and the other was sent out of 
the country for having misconducted him» 
seif even while his cause was' pending 
before an arbitrator 1 1 should not have 
revived this subject, hafing so folly dis¬ 
cussed it before; but this fact, coming from 
such a person, and stated in such a place, 
is worth a hundred arguments. No more 
need be said about the Alien Act. You 
have only to bear in^ mind, that this act 
makes part of the laws under ..which we 
now live and under which we shall-^ive as 
long as the Bank of England shall con¬ 
tinue to furnish us with money. 

It has been stated, in the public, prints 
here, that the Bopb has issued a document 
of some sort, declaring, “ that the tolera- 
“ tion of several religions is contrary to 
“ the principles of the (Catholic Church 
and, of rourse, (hat such toleration ought 
to be put an end to. This .may, very 
likely, be a first step towards an expulsion 
of the protestaiits. from IVancc, a measure 
that ought to surprize nobody, and, [ do 
not know', that it ought to excite much 
regret, seeing that it would inevitably send 
some of the best and useful of the people 
of France to your country, wjiere they 
would add to the forces of the cause of 
freeilom. Tyranny will do nothing, at 
last, unless it can overturn your freedom. 
It must be strangely puzzled and vexed. If 
it do not persecute with a vigourous hand, 
if will be spccdUy assailed by its abject 
slaves; if it do, the slqves will go to .\ine- 
rica, and become its enemies in that coun¬ 
try. Tyranny is more puzzled than it 
ever was before.There cap be no doubt 
that this govcrniilent ja at vork with all 

the means within its jongranupdiceach to 

«**»•*»»*•« 

In the meanwhile, here is auottior little 
T 2 
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rap on the knuckles for parsons Charming 
and Parish. If, when they were snnfBing 
out their blasphemous thanksgivings for the 
European restoration, some one had step* 
ped to them and caught them by the ear, 
and, giving them a good sharp twitch, 
said: Silence, you canting hypocrites! 
** Leave otf your trash ; for, in less than 
two years, this restoration, that you are 
thanking God for, will cause the pro- 
testants of France to be hunted like 
Maroons, shot, stabbed, and burnt; it 
will cause all the liberty of conscience, 
gained during the last twenty years, 
** to be utterly destroyed; it will make 
“ him, who, as you used to tell us, was 
the Whore of Uabylon, as powerful as 
“ ever; it will enable ‘ the Scarlet 
“ Whore’ again to get ‘ drunk with the 
blood of the Saints.’ Come down, then, 
** you hypocrites, and leave ofi’ your base 
“ attempts to delude your congregations!” 
If some one‘had saluted the Reverend 
Cossacks in this manner, what an ent-cry 
there would have been set up against him! 
Yet, he woul(! have been correct in his 
predictions. 

Thw new age of persecution may, how¬ 
ever, be a good. The religion-people have, 
in all the countries of Europe, been most 
on -the side of tyranny. Priests of ttll 
sorts have tliought, or have seemed to 
think, tyranny better for them than free 
.government; that is to say, government, 
in which the people have their doe weight. 
Liberty has had no bitterer enemies than 
the dissenting Priests in general. The 
Methodists, in England, are the very pink 
of loyalty. These new pranks of the 
Bourbons and the Pope stagger loyal cant 
exceedingly. It docs not know what to 
«ay. It is very angry with the Bourbons 
and the Pope for disgracing the cause; 
but, still, it dares not say much against 
them for fear of the just retort of having 
preached and prayed for twenty years 
against the Jacobins, who never meddled 
with any body’s religion. 

These events will keep working on, till 
they have made all men see what Cossack 
Priests really are. It has long been 
manifest to every man with eyee open, that 
the Cossack Priests had no regard for re- 
VgiDn; that they followed as a calling 
to get money by; that they railed against 
■Bie Scarlet Whore of Babyioa In order to 
cry up their own particular iHRncIi; that 
they bad nei-^rd for 4hose souls, which 


they appeared to be so anxious about; 
that, in short, it was theproJits of preach¬ 
ing and praying, which alone they looked 
to. But, now, these facts must be evident 
to all the world. There is now no man 
that can avoid seeing them. So that the 
Cossack Priests will, in the end, have lost 
weight by the restoratioi^f despotism and 
perseention. The new doctrine, which 
they broached, that any religion was bet¬ 
ter than none, was very suspicious. There 
are very few persons of forty years of age; 
who have not, before the French Revolu¬ 
tion, heard protestant priests solemnly de¬ 
clare, that the Romish Church taught 
idolatry; that its doctrines were damna¬ 
ble; that its effect on mankind was to 
make them commit robbery and murder 
Ufilht ut remorse. This is notorions. Nay, 
this and much more, against the Romish 
Church, is to be found in the books, in the 
printed sermons, and other books of the 
most esteemed protestant priests. Well, 
now, what can be worse than damnable 
doctrines ? What can be worse in prac¬ 
tice, (hail that which makes men commit 
robbery and morder without remorse I 
Have the Cossack Priests been able to find 
out crimes more atrocious than robbeiy 
and murder ? Have they discovered some¬ 
thing more ealamitous than being damned? 
If (hey have not,^it follows of necessity, 
that they uttcied a falshood, when they 
said that any religion was better than 
none; or, that they were guilty of very 
infamous calumny, wheir they describe 
the doctrine and effects of the Catholicr e- 
ligioii. They are now in a cleft stick. 

The sweet howl, which they set up 
against the French Revolution, was not 
because it was hostile to Religion, but be¬ 
cause it was hostile to Priests; not be¬ 
cause it laughed at the Bible, but because 
it abolished Tythes and Fees, Oh, o!” 
said they, ** here is an attack upon Chris- 
tianUy,” What! Has Christianity any 
thing damnable in it i Does Christianity 
induce men to commit robbery and mur¬ 
der without remorse? “Aye, aye,” 
•aid they, “ no matter for that; any re¬ 
ligion H better than none.” Well! but, 
good Cossacks, hear ns a little, said the 
Jacobins. We do not meddle with peo¬ 
ple’s conseicnees, Th^ may follow any 
religion that they please; only, for our 
parts, we are resolved not to pay to Priests 
of <in^ sort. <<Oh! you heaRienl oh! 
^ you infidels ! oh! you blesp&eineus 
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wretches!” Well! buty gentle Cossacks; 
preachers of meekness and self>denial, 
whose kifigdom is not of this world; you 
li'ho harCy all your livesy been railing 
Against Anti-Christ, do you blame us for 
driving out those hordes of Priests and 
MonkSy who weis the battalions of Anti¬ 
christ. Yes irnor any religion is better 
“ than none.** What, then, is the religion 
of Anti-Christ better than no religion .at 
all ? Is it to be against Christianity to 
put down ^nti-Christ ? • Is it better to be 
Jbr Anti-Christ than to take no part in 
the dispute i 

But, you artful hypocrites, yon made 
your hearers believe, that it was for reli¬ 
gion that you were anxious, while you 
were alarmed only for your trade aud 
your pay. Any religion is better than 
none.” What, then, is it better to believe 
falskood than to have no belief? Isa 
poisoned bowl better than no drink at 
all ? If men in general could but see 
your conduct in its true light, how soon 
would you be compelled to work for your 
bread! You are, however, reduced to 
silence. You are no longer talkative and 
bold. Why do. you-not answer? One 
would think that 1 must hare stung you to 
the flesh before now, if your skin had been 
thick as ten bulls hides. Do you think, 
that the old cant will still carry you 
along ? Is there not in all your thou¬ 
sands one man to take up his pen in your 
defence ? Will no press give circulation 
to an answer? Send it to me in manu¬ 
script, and 1 will, at my own ex|)ence, 
have it printed and published. 

Leaving the Cossack Priests and thb 
Pope and the Bourbons and the Bulwark, 
for the present, let me call your attention 
to a curious article in one of our news¬ 
papers, relative to the Mississ^pi and 
Missouri. It is in these words, in the 
Morning Chronicle of the 6th of May: 
“ The bill for adding a new Province, 
“ Indiana, to the Union, has passed 

through the American House of Assent- 
“ bly. The DESIGNS of the States upon 
“ the great rivers Mississippi and Mis- 
“ sourinre BECOMING EVERY DAY 
« MORE APPARENT.” 

Now, who would not suppose, that the 
United States were here suspected of ant* 
bUious projects of invasion, or, at least, of 
unwarrantable aggrandizement ? Who , 
would suppose, that the territory here j 
spol^cn of, and alluded to, is as. much be-^ i 
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lunging to the United States as Hampshire 
Is belonging to England ? What would 
any one think of a writer in an American 
paper, who should say, that the DEIGNS 
of England upon the rivers Severn and 
Medway were becoming every day more 
apparent ? One would say, that the man 
was ^fool; and, perhaps, the observation 
might not be wholly inapplicable to the 
I news-paper proprietor in this instance; 
but, I will engage, that the man, who has 
sent this paragraph to Mr. Perry is no 
fool. He knows very well what he is at. 
He is some Canadian speculator, or, ra¬ 
ther, Scots speculator in Canada, of wMch 
description of persons Mr. Perry appears 
always to have one, or more, at hi» 
elbow. 

I do not accuse Mr. Perry of any evil 
design; but, I am sure, that his publica¬ 
tions about Canada and the Boundaries 
are calculated to do a great deal of mis¬ 
chief. They are calculated, and, by the 
suggesters, or authors, of them, intended 
to do mischief. These persons, who may 
be very worthy men, however, in other 
respects, want to carry on their tjaffick 
with the Indians within the Boundaries of- 
the United States; and, for this purpose, 
of importance to them, but of no earthly 
importance to this nation, would they 
plunge us into a war, and make us, if they 
could, push it on to the amount of five- 
hundred millions more of Debt! This, 
nation has no interest even in the keeping 
of Canada; and, is it, then, to be plunged 
into a war for the sake of asserting the 
right of a Company of Fur-Dealers to 
trafflek with a band or two of Indians 1 
Were it really a right; and;did the bo-. 
nftur of our country demand the assertion, 
of'it, I would be the last man to give it 
up. But, we have no more right on the 
Banks of the Mississippi or the Missouri, 
than we have on those of the Danube. 

Yet do I verily believe, that the famous 
sine qua non arose entirely out of the sug¬ 
gestions of the Canada Fur-Dealers. It 
is notorious, that we insisted upon Ame¬ 
rica’s giving tip a great part of her ter¬ 
ritory; that territory lies in the countries, 
here spoken of. It is notorious, that we. 
insisted on prohibiting the United Statea, 
from purchasing territory of' the Indiana 
in the same quarter. It is notorious-, 
that, after suffering the signal defeats of 
Lake Champlain and New Orleans, subf*. 
sequent to the date of the tine.tpsa,^9ny 
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nnd expeiulipg about thirty millions of 
moiify, in nothing of the lives lost; 
it is iioloiiou-., ihat, after the Fur-Dealer's 
sine (|ua non had cost us all this loss of 
moiie v ainl.of military and naval character, 
we hful In 'Ubinit to the deep disgrace of 
bavin.' iihandoned the sine qua non. What 
tii(lii>gn;id contemptible instruments often 
prodiii r enormous mischief 1. 

Th" lanifuuge of this paragraph of Mr. 
Fcrky shows, to me, its source. The 
word i*ruvifice *’ is made use of instead 
of Sutfr ." In 1 ) 1 .SNA is a new Sfalej 
just adiiiilied into the Union , the.Con¬ 
stitution bavi, g piovided, that, as soon as 
any new tVrritoiy shall have a population 
of 7t),()()0 people, it shall be admitted into 
the Un ion ns (I State. 'I'hus, though there 
were only thirtren States, when y\mr- 
lica Ix'cann' independent, there are now 
eighfvtn , nr n / ndfeen . Indiana is a beau¬ 
tiful several hundred miles from 

the Atlantic coast; and, yet, it is here 
called a Province . 'I’hen the paragraph 
says Miat the Amorienn “ Assemblt /" are 
pas.sing a Bill. It is the Congress , as you 
ftnoro.^Bs Well at I do. In short, you 
will phinly perceive, that this is a Fur- 
Dealing paragraph ; and, you may be as¬ 
sured, that the intention of it is, to excite 
a jealousy in this war-loving dominion- 
grasping nation against you. “ The DK- 
‘‘SKtiSfS of the States.*’ As if your 
government were about to iinade some 
lerritoiy belonging to ns! Three thou¬ 
sand miles of sea and a thousand mile-> of 
land are nothing in bar of our claims! 
^Miat impudence and what folly; but, 
especially, what impudence, to think of 
crossing thne 'tirvusand miles of sea, and 
then travel'•iug a thousand miles over a 
country wholly independent of us, there 
to find, in the heart of that country, ter¬ 
ritory to claim and to light for! 

Still, however, as to us, as to the »«- 
Hon, wrho have to pay for all these wrar 
projects of Fur adventurers and East- 
India adventuiers, the follt/ exceeds even 
the impud.-iice. I defy any man living to 
show, that it is possible for England to 
derive, in any way whatever, any advan¬ 
tage from the possession of Canada. It 
can afford her no aid in case of war on 
the ocean; ' it has been fH-oved, that it 
can do nothib^ for her Wes't-fndia Co¬ 
lonics; it ^n yield no revenue; the, 
manufactures 'siiblt thither, and the Fan 
sent home, db yield a gain amount- 
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ing to a ten thousandth part of the cost of 
keeping up a Colonial Government and 
ail army in the Colony. It .pan only 
serve for the purpose of creating grounds 
of quarrel and of war with the United 
States, against whose militia it is utterly 
unable to defend ifselj^ for a summer 
month It must always htevea great army' 
from England, in ease of war; nnd not a 
small one in time of peace; while the 
United States can safely hold all it can 
muster in utter co«temi»f. 

For what, then, except for (he purposes 
of patronage, can such a country be held 
as a Colony of England i To be sure. 
Captain IIi.nry, the spy and c<)rruptcr, 
did set out J'rom Canada on his embassy to 
New England. But, then, our Ministers 
most solemnly disclaimed any knowledge 
of that mission ; and, all the world knows, 
that they would not solemnly assert a wil¬ 
ful falshood. Tl'cre may be, use in hold¬ 
ing Nova Scotia for the sake of the sea¬ 
ports ; but Canada cannot possibly be of any 
use at all to this nation. Yet, how many 
millions has it wrung from the bard hands 
of English industry ! How many thousands 
of people has it placed on the list of pau¬ 
pers! One ship upon the Lakes, which 
ship has never been used, did, I believe, 
cost more titan a million of money. If 
there be another war, she has been built 
only to be taken, the Americans being, at 
this hour, provided with a complete supe¬ 
riority of force; and, if there bo no war 
for a great many years, the money, the 
sweat of the English people, to the amount 
of a million of money, is sunk in the Lakes 
for ever. Perhaps the building of this 
very ship has sent a thousand of the peo¬ 
ple of England to the pauper list, and 
broken a hundred farmers and tradesmen. 

Mr. CvitwEN, who ovses the notion 
something for past errors, might partly 
repay it for his Bill of 1809 by moving 
for an enquiry into the state and cost 
of this colony ; and especially into its 
cost at this moment. Nobody will do 
it better, if he will but set about it with 
resolution, and listen to the suggestions 
and flatteries of ndthcr ministers nor 
placemen. But, the great mischief of Ca¬ 
nada is, that it has been, and will be as 
long as it is in our possession, the fertile 
sDiiTce of quarrels with the United States^ 
with whom it is so aunch our interest 
to live ‘in peabe and cordial friehdship^ 
and which peace and friendship nerer 
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can be of long daration, while Canada is 
retained by us, or while we intermeddle 
in its affairs; 

In such cases, too, there is always a 
strong body of interested persons to 
lead the government at home. Persons 
who have got lands and settlements on the 
frontiers of the Province; persons who 
have trading concerns with the Indians. 
There have been, doubtless, faults on your 
side as well as on ours ; but, huma'iity 
shudders at the deeds, which have been 
committed by the savages; and, more es- 
I>ecially when those deeds are known to 
have proceeded from the instigation of 
civilized nations; nations of common ori¬ 
gin, too, speaking the same language, and 
whose mutual interests dictate a precisely 
different line of conduct, if, indeed, the 
independence, the safety, the traiu|uillity, 
or the honour, of England, was concerned ; 
if the possession of Canada were necessary 
to any of these, it ought to be retained ; 
but, as the conlrarjf is really the fact, 1 
most anxiously hope (o see it abamlonod. 

Wm. Cobuett. 

P. S. The Paper-money begins to work 
in the recruiting of the spirits of John Bull. 
The wheat, which, txeo months ago^ sold 
at 6s. a bushel, now sells at very nearly 
1 2s. a bushel 1 The moment'the Bank Bill 
was proposed, the rise began ; aed, 1 ex¬ 
pect to see. wheat 15#. a bushel in a month 
or two more. It may fall again, p('rha[>s, 
after harvest; but, at this price, on an 
average ojj^ears^ it must remain ; or, the 
interest of the Debt cannot be paid. Ma¬ 
ny of the farmers; indeed all the small 
and poorer liirmors feel additional suffer¬ 
ing frori! this rise. They have sold their 
corn long ago. Tiiey have to buif for 
seed of oats and barley tlearer than they 
sold. ^ Some of (hem have not the means 
of buying. The rich, who hare been able 
to-keep their corn, will be richer still. So 
that here is an effect the most injurious 
and distressing that can be imagined ; and, 
indeed, the most unfair and unjust:—what 
must the state of that country be, where 
thousands upon thousands of industrious 
farmers and tradesmen, persons of pro¬ 
perty, too, without any fault of their own. 
without any of those accidents commonly 
called misfortunes, but merely by the ope¬ 
ration of a pleasure of the government, 
may, m apy |ip iqopths, of atiy yeac. be 
plunged Into a state of pauperism i This 


is really and literally opr ca$,e> Howe¬ 
ver, /or the present^ this novf supply of 
paper-money will produce o fofo/tnff ©f*- 
feet. The landlords will be satisfied* The 
tenants and tradesmen will Jbegjii to hope 
again. VVe shall see few more petitions 
about ecomnnj. John Bull’s maw being 
again crammed with paper, be will staler 
along without bellowing and roaring. T^ho 
Ministers were great fools (in their view of 
thing8)nottosciidout(hepaper Jive months 
ago. If they had done that, and had done 
it in good stj/le, they would have carried 
the Income Tax even- at ten per centum. 
They were deceived by their underlings. 
The Ministers wished to return to gold 
and silver money. They ^wished to be 
able to collect the ta\cs in a currency of 
high value. They were, accordingly, by 
their umlorlings, who always prophesy 
smooth things,” toid that the thing could 
be done, 'fhe real state of the country 
was disguised from tlicm. . But, when they 
were toid by (hose who had all along sup¬ 
ported them, that ihctj must quit them, or 
give up their estates, they saw that more pa- 
pcr.inoneyior that a diminution of the Ci¬ 
vil List and Salaries and public pay of all 
sorts and a diminution of the interest of 
the Debt, must tgke place, or, that they 
must turn out of the ministry. The two 
latter were not to be thought of; and, of 
course, fresh supplies of paper were re¬ 
sorted to. But, only think of the effects 
of this sudden change upon all ranl^s 
descriptions of people! An estate, sold 
in February, or even early in March, vyili 
now be paid for in a currency of vastly 
inferior value to that in which (he bargain 
was made. A debt contracted in Febru¬ 
ary will now be paid in the same way. 
Wages, agreed for last Michaelmas, will 
now be paid to not more, (lerhaps, than 
half the amount agreed for. Even day- 
labourers will suffer very much indeed. 
Our labourers at Botley have been, for 
some time, receiving about 18 or 20 pence 
a day. That is to say, the price of a 
bushel of Jluur in a ifeek. Thair wages 
will not now purchase much more than 
half a bushel; yet it vriil be some weeks, 
perhaps, two months, or more, before 
they will obtain a rise of day-wages; In 
the mean whi}e they must be^half starve^ 
or go to the parish; and thus a new batch 
of paupers will be created. But it fp 
epdiess to. describe the evijs, the uijiM,Uoe‘, 
the cruelty, the curses, of iqph % 
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And, just at this rery moment, comes the 
news, that ^oa hare passed a law to es¬ 
tablish a National Bank! 

TUE AMERICAN PACKET. 

NO. If. 

Character of Major-General J acob Broun. 

BoUty, iSlh April, 1816. 

Dear John Uut.t, 

One of the means, which the parasites 
of your press make use of to amuse you, 
is, to put forth biographical anecdotes of 
royal and aristncratical commanders by 
land or by sea. IIow many volumes 
have you read, or, rather, gaped at, about 

Prince IJIucher,’^ and other German 
and Russian Commanders ! How many 
swords, set with diamonds, have the eiti- 
zens of London voted to such men ! Let 
me, in order to give a little variety to your 
reading in this way, relate to you the ac- 
tiods, and describe the iharactor of a re¬ 
publican General, decorated with neither 
ribbom nor stars, bearing no other title 
than tha^ of his offtce, and exerting his 
skill, courage, and perseverance, in no 
other caust‘ than that of freedom, which 
cause, indeed, appears to have induced 
him to strip olT the garb of a qiiaker and 
to put on that of a soldier. 

Tho American Maj'or Gc.vEa.VL 
Brown, concerning whom I rc-publishcd 
(from a Boston paper, called the Yankek) 
an article iu a late Number (No. 14, 
vol. 30), is a person really worthy of your 
attention much more than all the Russian 
and German Corrrmanders, about whom 
you have heard so much and have made 
so much empty noise. It is statcil, in the 
article, to which 1 have just alluded, that 
he was born of quaker parents, and was 
brought up a quaker, “ in Duck's County, 
“ PennHylvaiiia, a little below Trenton," 
The Boston Editor has here made two 
mistakes. There is no Duck's County in 
Penusylra'da, and Trenton is in New Jer¬ 
sey. It should have been Buck's ('ounty, 
and I dare say a little below Neu-town, 
which is the County-town of Buck’s 
County. And, as little men have always 
a hankering after an acquaintance with 
great men, 1 am strongly disposed to be¬ 
lieve, that I had the honour to know this 
celebrated man'lieforc he had a flap to the 
pockot of his coat. There was a most 


worthy Quaker, whose nanus was John 
Brown, who had, f think, several sons^ 
and who lived not far below Ncxe-tounf • 
in Buck's County. His father was one of 
those who went from England with, or 
soon after, William Penn. This quaker 
we used to tall “Old John Brown,” and 
if alive, he must now be about 80 years 
of age. He w.is a very hearty, active, 
and intelligent man 17 yMrs ago. 1 re¬ 
member, that, on a shooting party at his 
house, a Mr. Win. Ewing and I shot at 
single shots, just one hundred partridges 
ill one day ; that is to say, Mr. Ewing- 
shot ninety-nine .viid i shot one. lie shot 
just a hundred times, and f, perhaps, fifty. 

If Mr. Ewing, who was a lawyerat Phila¬ 
delphia, be still alive, as I most sincerely 
hope he is, he will remember this adven¬ 
ture. 

If, however. Major General .Tacob- 
Brown, be a sun of old John Brown, 

(a fact whkh I should very much like to 
know), he inherits no small portion of 
vigour and of spirit from his father, who, 
though always a Quaker, had kept a pack 
of hounds in his younger dajs, and was 
not a man to turn the left check, if 
smitten nn the right.* Be this matter of 

* Siiuirtliing of the clmrarter of John Broun 
may be catlirreil from the foilouiiig anecdote, 
vvliirh 1 had from him>elf. A ^leat many years 
beloic the date of the relation lo me, his house 
was brokeu open in the ni;;lit. The family were 
awaked liy iiiosl furious harkini; of the hounds. 
When he and his people, or hi others, or uliocver 
ebe It might be, went down stair*, in order to 
t;o to the kennri to see what ua* the matter,, 
they found, that a rliest of some sort had hern 
bsoken open, and that llie lobbcrs had gone off 
with a little box whieh had been lorked up in the 
chest, and which coiilaiiird money, title deeds, 
and, perhaps, some other tliiiiKs of value. At a 
loss to know wliat conr.a to take in pursuit, Mr. 
Blown called out to somebody to let out the 
hounds, wliile he and some other person, or per¬ 
sons, saddled their horses. Tlie hounds being 
brought to the door, from whieh the robbers had 
started, and being properly cheered on, took to 
the scent, and away they went at full cry just as 
if they liad been after a fox. The robbers cross¬ 
ed a river (or tmk) ; but, over went the bounds • 
and linnters alfer them. Tlie ciiace ended in 
catching the robbers, who were with djfficnity 
saved from the dogs. They were lodged in New¬ 
town jail, and, after some time, confessed, 1 
liclieve, that they had thrown the little box into, 
the creek, upon perceiving that the hounds were 
at their heels. How the robbers were dealt wltlt 
Ifilo not recollect; bnt the box was songbt after 
jO ■ tlie creek, and recovered. This used to be 
cited by Mr. Brown, at a triampbant ayswer to 
ail those Quaker friends, who used to cooteud 
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parentage, however, ai It rahy, It is cer. 
taiu, that only l6 years ago, Genera' 
Brown, now the Commanrier-in-Chicf o 
the United States Troops, was the Master 
of a Quakcr.School in the city of Ncw- 

Yoik. 

The great servirrs, which this gentle¬ 
man pcrforme<1 fur his country on the 
Canadian frotiiier, during the last war; 
the activiry, inti-lli'ence, and enuraae 
which he displa} ed, first as a mere voiun- 
tcer oilicer, next as a cuinmander of mili¬ 
tia, and lastly as an Oflicer of the ilegii- 
lar army, were of a kind and attended 
with eoti.st'(|iien('es, that justly called 
forth the a<liinr.it(on and gratitude of his 
country, lint, hi>. American Biographer 
has oinifttd one particular trait in his 
conduct, during the last campaign, wiiich 
above all otinrs, ought to hare heoii noti 
ced, because it is so well calculatcii to give 
the rcadei a correct idea of the character 
of the mao. - After the battle of Niagara, 
J believe it was (for t cannot find th 
documents), in which battle one of his 
Aid-de>('amps had lioen wounded mor¬ 
tally and carried ofl' as a prisoner by 
General Drummond’s army. General 
Brown pressingly requested an exchange 
of this Aid-de-camp, for whom he was 
willing to give up an officer of ours of 
superior rank. This reriuest was refused, 
unless he would send in the Knglish 
Officer. General Browrn, informed by this 
time, (hat his Aid-de-camp was deait^ sent 
in, nevertheless, the Knglish Officer, as 
an equivalent for his dead Aid-de-camp, 
whose corps he actually received in re¬ 
turn! . 

This was an act worthy of Napoleon 
himself. But, what is most worthy of our 
attention, is, that (ienerai Brown has 
mixed the soldier, all along, with the far¬ 
mer and settler. Called forth, time after 
time, in defiMce of his country, he has 

that lioiinds were of m n»e. The facts here te- 
lated, and wliirli are well known to hiiinireda of 
persons in Bucks ilonniy, add another instance 
to the thousands upon record, which are cslcii- 
lated to excite great doiibla upon the subject of 
the cause of the discernment in dumb animals. 
Was it mere instinct which taught these bounds 
to set up such all extraordinary oiit'Cry upon this 
particular occasionf Was it mere instinct that 
urged them to push on upon the scent of mm, to 
hunt whom was not their natniv, nor ever had 
been their practice ? 1 shoald like to liear these 
qnesiions answered by some one who has studied 
the subject. 


again and again returned to reattow jibe 
arts of peace, lie has built a bourisMng 
village, called ^'•Brown's wiiich 

is now the Bead Quarters of the Army of 
the United States. What a character is 
here for us to contemplate! Not a merce¬ 
nary who fights and kills for merop 0 ^/ 
not a man who follows war as a tram, 
and who has no pretension to any right to 
investigate the merits of the causey, in 
which he draws his sword, but a man, 
engaged in the great work of education 
and oiiilixatioii; a man, who, out of 
means wholly of his own creating, is rais¬ 
ing up a village with one hand, while, 
with the other, he directs the thunder of 
his country against its menacing inva¬ 
ders. 

While America has such men as this in 
her bosom, she has nothing to fear; andy 
it must bt confessed, that the very state 
of society, in that country, is calculated 
to produce such men. The distance, In 
many cases, of settlements from aadb 
other; the adventurous spirit and perso¬ 
nal hardihood and courage naturally en¬ 
gendered by new, various and grand 
scenes in nature, and by the and 
danger inseparable from first settlements; 
the ingenuity and adroitness brought forth 
by that great mother of invention, neces¬ 
sity ; and the wonderful skill, which prac¬ 
tice from infancy, has given the Americans 
in the most destructive weapon of war: 
these, and other causes that might be men¬ 
tioned, will always provide America with 
able Generals, if, unhappily, she shall 
hare occanon for them again. 

Now, John Bull, in concluding this 
article, let me beseech you to look at the 
United States. You will find, that they 
have a frontier of 2,()OU miles in extent, 
at least. That our Provinces of Canada 
lie beside them; that there are several 
nations of savages not always peaceably 
inclined; that there are some Spaniards 
to watch ill another quarter; that there 
are numerous Forts to garrison ; and yet, 
that the peace army of the United States 
consists of only six thousand men. 

Wh. Cobbett. 


State of Iheland. 

C CMitimeeil frsm page 41S.J 
lie (Lord Liverpool) was host willing 
to admit that the sy stem of goremmeht esta¬ 
blished originally for Ireland, aii4,which 
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had long prevailed, had been radically de> 
fcctive and vicious. (Hear,} It was a 
aystem of short'Nightcd policy, that sacri. 
Seed thi* mil interests of Ireland to the 
snppoMil interests of Great Britain—he 
called them supposed interests, because 
true and enlightened policy demanded 
that the prospeiity of each should be 
equally promoted, since the one could not 
iloarish while the other was In decay, 
(//ear, hettr- ) He could not allow, how¬ 
ever, that during the present reign that 
mistaken system had been pursued; on 
the contrary, for the last fifty years, a 
system of concession to, and of accumu¬ 
lation of benefits upon Ireland had been 
invariably supported; and in favour of 
this assertion he could quote the opinion 
even of a Noble Baron opposite, delivered 
in a former session. The whole plan had 
been altered, and every exertion had been 
used to ameliorate the state of Ireland; 
but, because inOch had been done, he did 
not mean to state that no more should be 
attempted. In fact, progressive improve¬ 
ment was a fresh spur to perseverance; 
and if fiiiulameiital diflferences existed be¬ 
tween'the two sides of the House upon 
some important points, it was not on that 
account necessary that it should shut its 
eyes upon measures of benefit to Ireland. 
For himself, and for his colleagues in of¬ 
fice, he could lay his hand upon his heart 
and say, that whenever a question had 
arisen between England and Ireland, the 
advantage had uniformly been given to 
the latter: in proof of this statement, he 
needed only to refer to the Corn Bill of 
last year, which, if it were of doubtful ad¬ 
vantage to England, was of certain bene¬ 
fit to Ireland. It was not his wish to tin - 
dcrvalue the evils under which Ireland 
still laboured, bat it could not be ques¬ 
tioned that they were rapidly disappear¬ 
ing: within the last fifty years her pros¬ 
perity had increased beyond that of any 
other country in the world. As the agri. 
culture of England had doubled, ami that 
of Scotland had trebled, it was not unfair 
to assert that the agriculture of Ireland 
had quadrupled; since the Union, her 
commerce had been carried to twice its 
former extent.' It was undoubtedly true, 
thah4o the course of the last summer it 
had been found expedient to put in force 
the laws for aecuring the internal tranquil¬ 
lity of Ireland^ 4ina the conduct of Go- 
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vernment in this respect had met with the 
approbation of all parties: it might bo 
said, that this fact proved the existence of 
some evils; and the question, therefore, 
resolved itself to this—what were those 
evils ? As to the disturbances which ex¬ 
isted last year, and during the period 
when a Noble Duke opjnisite (Betiford) 
was at the head of the Irish Government, 
his Lordship was convinced that they were 
to be ascribed only to the lawless and dis¬ 
solute conduct of some of the lower or¬ 
ders of the inhabitants, and nut to any 
fretfulocss at prevailing religious distinc¬ 
tions. Since the operation of the insur¬ 
rection act, the outrages had been direct¬ 
ed indiscriminately against Catholics and 
Protestants, without the intervention of 
religious animosities. What then was the 
fair conclusion? It was, that the ameli¬ 
oration so much desired by all was to bo 
accomplished by the education and re¬ 
finement of the lower classes—by incul¬ 
cating principles, and encouraging habits 
of order and tranquillity, (f/ear, hear,) 
All experience showed that this was the 
best and the only remedy. About a cen¬ 
tury ago the situation of Scotland was 
nearly similar to the state of Ireland at 
present. By a work written by a Mr. 
Fletcher, of Saltoun, it appeared that iii 
1698 there were no less than two hundred 
thousand mendicants in Scotland, who 
lived under no subjection, obeying neither 
the laws of God nor man; that fathers 
among them incestuously cohabited with 
their daughters, and brothers with their 
sisters; that they assembled to feast aud 
riot during many days, apd that men aud 
women, perpetually intoxicated, indulged 
themselves in most horrible oaths and blas¬ 
phemies. What was the condition of the 
Tower classes in Scotland at the present 
day ? They were even more orderly, re¬ 
gular, sober, and industrious, than tho 
peasantry of England, aud all crimes were 
of less frequent commission—not from a 
better administration of civil and criminal 
Justice, not from a more effectual repre¬ 
sentation, for in both these respects Eng¬ 
land had the advantage, but from the im¬ 
proved state of civilization.—The^ same 
means that produced these effects in the 
one case would not fail in the other; and 
a commission had been regularly appoint¬ 
ed for the purpose, from which some im¬ 
portant benefits had already resultedj 
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HFithout the interposition of Parliament, 
which persons of ail persuasions had 
deemed iiiexpt'dient. If wa-* a piejulieo 
now indiilifed • by f<»w, that 
could accomplish obj tis in Hii*! ease which 
in 1)0 oihci- it had e»er attained. The 
points upon wliich the Noble Marquis had 
touched were—I. The Catholic question; 
2. Tithes; 3. (Iran i .Iiiries; t, Phn ap¬ 
pointment of M is;isrr.itos ; 5 finances. 
Upon each of thesi- he (Lord fi ) would 
say a few word- As to the Catholic 
question, he at;<'e<'d i>i theiteneral propo¬ 
sition of (h-« \o!)^> M<Mer, but he doubt¬ 
ed its appl’cat'on ; whatever the uierils or 
demerits of i lat siihji'ct of repeated dis¬ 
cussion iTi'i'ht lie, he was himly convinced 
that it ha I t.o eoiinexinn wi»h any of the 
evils of Ir .<1 >1. and that concession to 
the claims nl the Catholics would hare no 
sensible • tfee in preventing the disturb¬ 
ances so olten lamented—the same seeds 
of discontent would still remain. With 
regard to the Catholic claims, he (Lord 
L.) had over considered it a simple ques¬ 
tion—convinced that guards and securities 
frcqiicnt’y debated could be of no avail, 
and tha' the point to ho decided was 
merely 'liat of cc>iiCRS!.ioii or non-conces- 
sioii. (Ilcfii\ hear !) lie could assure the 
Noble .\ldrC|Ui$ that the subject of tithes 
had occupied the most serious attention 
of Government: the principle no doubt 
was, that the right to tithes stood on the 
aamc footing in Kngland and ire'and, but 
the propriety of a fiir commutation in the 
latter iindi*r the peculiar circumstances, 
was a very diiferem qticsiioii, and his 
Lordship was inclined to think that such 
a com mutation mi^h^ he clfectud. 'I'he 
late Secretary for (relarid hiMi bestowed 
much time upon the topic, without yet 
coming to a (lelinitf' conclnsion ; and un¬ 
less some Noble L nd should come for¬ 
ward with some outline of a feasible plan, 
his Lordship wou'd oppose the hasty in- 
terposiiinii of Parliament. .As to the 
third point, which related to Grand Ju¬ 
ries, he admitted that great evils existed ; 
but (he noli' C of (lie other House of Par¬ 
liament had been last year directed to it; 
a Committee hud been appointed, and he 
believed a bill had been prepared, which 
it was hoped^wniild afford an eifectiial re¬ 
medy. If their Lordships did not think 
it expedient to wait until that bill should 
he sent from the Commons, he had not tho 
slightest objection to a previous investi- 
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gation. He did not muait to dony;, in tho 
present state of Irdand, when so many 
persons of property and character were 
non-resident, (hat iinpro|K'r indiridoats 
were sometimes incliKled in the oommia> 
sinus of the peace; but ho most lirmly be¬ 
lieved that the msai^lratcs selected were 
in general selected I'rom the most respedt- 
able inhabitants, for whose appointment 
Ministers were responsible. His Lord-- 
ship could not, therefore, assent to tha 
pioicct thrown out of a separate commis¬ 
sion for the nomination of magistrates in 
Ireland, by which the Crown would be 
(here deprived of its acknowledged prero¬ 
gative. As to (he last point—the finances 
of Ireland—his Lordship did nut think it 
necessary to follow tho Noble Marquis 
through the details into which he had Uti- 
(crcil: !hrec Conimittei s had already 
made full reports upon this complicated 
subject; and he was hap|iy to be able* to 
stale, that it was the intention of Minis-, 
ters, immediately after (he recess, to bring 
forward a general system of consolidation 
for the treasury dcpartnienLs of both 
Great Britain and Ireland, vi^ith he 
hoped would meet with the willing sanc¬ 
tion of both branches of the Legislature. 
If the Noble Marquis was desirous that 
the House should be provided with infor¬ 
mation which it did not now po.ssess, the 
reports of the Committees upon the fi- 
nances of Ireland might be laid upon the 
table. After all, as he had stated, the 
great, indeed the sole eflectnal remedy for 
these grievances, was the bettering of the 
state of tho poor, which had been much 
retarded by the iion-residcnce of person.^ 
of fortune, and which, next to education, 
would mu«t (end to the civilization of tho 
natives of Ireland. He admitted the 
pressing nature of this question, and the 
importance of rctKlering Ireland a source 
of riches and of strength ; but he did not 
think tha» a single practical object could 
be attained by the motion of the Noble 
Marquis. The intervention of the autho¬ 
rity of Parliament might excite expecta¬ 
tions that could not be gratified, and per¬ 
haps retard or defeat the very object in 
view, by imprudent precipitateness in re- 
mevlies of slow but certain operation. 

The Earl of RosstYN thought, that u 
it seemed generally agreed that the only 
mode of remedying the evils of Ireland 
was by the introduction of good and wko 
laws, a Committee was the best place for 
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taking into consideration vrliat laws would 
tie most wise and most beneficial. The 
Noble Earl had quoted a very striking 
passage from an eloquent writer on the 
state of ''Gotland a century ago; but, ad. 
mittingtltat Fletcher of Saltoun had given 
an unexaggerated statement of the then 
condition of his countrymen, he would 
refer the Noble Lord, with the full bene¬ 
fits of this concession, to the state of Scot¬ 
land previous to the period alluded to. 
He would ask him, what had been the 
cause of the general disorder, of the pro¬ 
fligate contempt of the decencies, and af- 
fections, and moral feelings of social life ? 
The Noble Lord, if he had looked back, 
would have found that this frightful cata¬ 
logue of vices was to be traced to the mis¬ 
conduct of the Government. (Hear, hear, 
hear!) Such a state of society was the 
natural result of a tyrannical Govern¬ 
ment, acting upon a brave and determined 
people (hear), whose religion they insult¬ 
ed and endeavoured (u subvert by a series 
of the most cruel persecutions (hear); 
whose very worship was exercised in the 
midst of-violence, while one half of the 
congregation stood ready armed to fight, 
while the other half were praying. (Hear.) 
Such had been the cause of the evils. 
Now, what had been the remedies? (Hear, 
hear). The religion of the majority was 
restored: the ministers of (he Gospel were 
reinstated in their functions: and thcpco- 
pie were again allowed to see the tranquil 
pe-establisiiment of all those to whose ad¬ 
vice and instruction they looked up with 
confidence and love. (Hear, hear.) In 
one word, the national church was per¬ 
fectly restored. Those who well consi¬ 
dered the subject, would see that this, and 
not education, had been the primary re¬ 
medy for those terrible evils. He was 
quite ready to admit the great benefits of 
the system of education which had been 
introdiict'd, and thought it particularly 
calculated to be beneficial from its con¬ 
nection-with the national religion. He 
did nut mean to undervalue the religious 
establishments of other countries, but he 
thought that degreeof confident communi¬ 
cation between the pastor and his flock, 
which was the result of the Scotch estab¬ 
lishment, was (he radical cause of the moral 
habits of the people. Now, let this be 
applied to Ireland, and he did not think 
that the application would bo useless. He 
firmly beliered, that if the disabilities aris¬ 


ing from religion were removed, by that 
one measure more good would be efftseted 
than by almost any other. Another alln- 
ston had been made to Scotland on the 
subject of tithes: it should be recollected 
that a great relief had been extended to 
Scotland, nut only with respect to the 
payment of tithes, but as to the vexatious 
mode of collecting them. The Noble 
Lord here entered into an elaborate argu¬ 
ment, to show the vexatious mode of col¬ 
lecting tithes in Ireland, which was at 
once oppressive and expensive, impover¬ 
ishing and ruining the poor tenant, and 
operating as a direct tax even on the wages- 
of the day-labourer. He trusted that his 
statement had proved the necessity of an 
inquiry into the question, since it so 
plainly appealed that the tithe system was- 
a so much greater grievance in Ireland 
than in this country. He thought the 
mode of appointing Sherifls in Ireland a 
crying grievance, connected as it was with, 
the Grand Juries and all the abuses which 
might arise out of the wrong exercise of 
their powers. He thought that Catholic 
Emancipation, however granted, and un¬ 
der whatever limitations, would, if it did 
not put an end to clamour, at least com¬ 
pose all the rancour of religious difler- 
ences. It would at once put an end to 
the power of those unprincipled men, 
who, without any conscientious wishes for 
relief, agitated their country with clamour 
for immt'diate emancipation. If, after all,, 
t should be determined that a military 
establishment was the only mode of go¬ 
verning Ireland, he must submit; but he 
should regret that no investigation was 
nstituted which might hold out some hope 
of relief to a people peculiarly accessible- 
to kindness, and who, c\er open to the 
influences of gialitude, might be easily 
governed by a system of conciliation.—- 
(Hear, hear). 

REMEMBER THIS! 

Report of the Debate on Cash-paymenie 
at the Bank,—House of Commons Jsl 
May, 1816. —Necessary to be kept for 
TWO YEARS in every man's house, 
and to be read every six months. 

Mr. Houner rose, for the purpose of 
moving that a Select Committee be ap-. 
ptMnted to inquire into the state oftheBauk 
of England. He observed, that it was tt 
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mfttter of great convenhence that h%Jiad 
been enabled to bring forward the pro> 
position which he had then to submit to 
the House before the Bill for continuing 
the Restriction came under discussion,— 
because it was his opinion, as it had been 
that of many Gentlemen in the House, 
that when it was proposicd to renew, the 
restrictions on the Bank payments for two 
years, that their attention should be called 
in detail, and on a specific motion, to the 
reasons why this restriction- should be 
continued under the present circumstan* 
ces; and on what principles, or under 
what motives, it was adopted as a pcrnia> 
nent part of our peace system of finance ? 
|]llear !]—The surprize which he had felt 
when he had heard of the proposition to 
renew the restriction on cash-payments iu 
time of peace, had been generalljf felt 
throughout the House and the country; 
because if any thing could be collected 
from the former declarations of Ministers, 
and from the enactments themselves, it was 
this~~that at the end of the war the system 
adopted in time of war should beabandon- 
edi and that we should revert to that state 
of law and practice, on which alone any 
secure system of finance could be founded, 
and on which alone reliance could be 
placed, faith in transactions between man 
and man could be rested. The proposal 
-to renew the Bank restriction, fur so long 
a period as two years, had had this effect 
•^thttt he doubted the sincerity of the pro, 
fessions Khich had been aU along made by 
the Ministers, of their desire to effect the 
renewal of the Cash payments. [Hear, 
hear !]—The professions of the Ministers 
had always been, that at the termination 
of the war the restriction should cease. 
Yet now, after the enjoyment of peace in 
reality, for nearly 12 months, and 6 months 
after the ratification of the definitive treaty, 
the House was called on as a matter of 
course, to continue the restriction, not for 
such a short period as would enable the 
Bank to make arrangements for the re¬ 
newal of their payments, but for a period 
of two years. [Hear!]—As this had 
induced him to doubt the sincerity of the 
professions of Ministers-~so no doubts re¬ 
mained in his mind as to the professions of 
the Bank of England. [Hear!]—>The 
Membars of that House had been told 
year after year, till their gravity couU'no ' 
longer bear it* that the restriction of their 
4tf>ajfnents in Cash, was a meamre of com -' 


pulsion quite^dverse t<s Uidr cjrttett) attd 
wishes : and that to pay thmr notes in 
gold, or in silver, was aU they desired. If 
this restriction bad been a measure of com¬ 
pulsion towards the Bank, never kad re- 
eisiance been more meek. The Memberi 
of this Corporation bad certainly shown 
submission, and all the passive graces of 
fortitude, in a manner never surpassed. 
He should, therefore, take leave hence¬ 
forward, to thiok that this Corporation, 
H hatever were their protestations, were 
perfectly content to take their euormous 
and unwarrantable profits, which arose 
from the restriction on their payments, and 
the other measures connected with it; be¬ 
cause thence had resulted the seroitutie of 
the Government to the Bank, lie should 
not then go into the question of the 
enormous profits which had been made 
by the Bauk, because that subject had 
been already discussed, and through the 
statemeut ol his buiiourabie friend (Mr. 
Grenteil) there was on their journals 
a most luminous and iiicouUorertible 
statement of such rapacity on the part 
of a great corporation, and »qcb faci¬ 
lity on the part of a Govefiiment, as 
was without esamplc in the history of 
Eurupeaii liiiauce. As to his iiight Ho¬ 
nourable Ericiid (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) he would do him the justice 
to say, that he did not believe he had any 
system of notions on the subject, if 
without inconvenience he could revert to 
the old system, his Right Honourable 
Friend would be as willing to do it as not 
-—but he thought it much mure easy and 
cuui enient to go on in liis old course, e nd 
to rub over this year and t!iu next, 
though tliu country might pay highly for 
it. i'liis ine.Lsure of lenewing the re¬ 
striction for two years, was intimately 
connected with the Jimmiul facilities 
which were to be afforded the Government 
by the Hank, lie knew any such connec¬ 
tion would be disclaimed; but without 
putting the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
under the disagreeable necessity of again 
denying this connection, he (Mr. H.) 
should take the liberty of forming his 
own opinion on the subject. He would 
put it to any man who had looked at the 
Bank proceedings—at what had passed 
in that House, and the state of the mar¬ 
ket—whether he could believe that there 
was not a connection, not ohly in point 
of time but in punjoie—aye, uid fit eoer 
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irad betneen the advance to Government 
and the reneaat nf the restriction for tie 
yearsf [Dear! Hear!] Hehadobserv 
«d by the accounts of the Bank proceed 
ings in the early part of the year, tha 
the tirat notice of the intention of the 
Gorernment to propose the renewal o. 
the restriction had been given, not in Par- 
/iamentf but at the Bank meetings 
[Hear, hear, hear!]—When the second 
bargain was ctferted between the Bank 
and the Government, and the restriction 
was introduced, a rise took place in the 
price of Bank Stock to tlie amount, he 
believed, of near 18 per cent. Was it 
not extraordinary that the most ignorant 
buyer of Bank* Stock should be aware 
that this Bill was an advantage to that 
species 'of property not to be missed ? 
The proposal to renew the Restriction 
Act for two years wRs a must extraordi* 
nary measure,^when compared with the 
extension of it at a former period. It 
was known with what trembling anxiety 
in 1797, six weeks and six weeks had 
been added to the term of the Act; and 
with what caution in 1802, the Govern¬ 
ment, 8u8|>ecling the peace of that year 
was precarious, had proposed short ex¬ 
tensions of the restriction. Even after 
the principle (an ignorant and fatal prin¬ 
ciple he conceived it to be) of making the 
restriction a war measure had been adopt¬ 
ed, it had always been determined that it 
should cease six months after the conclu¬ 
sion of peace. And last year, when 


ground. He would put it ^ every 
independent Gentleman who felt for the 
country or for his own property, whether 
he would consent to renew thu restrictioH 
without aey idea of the grounds on which 
it was defended, and without any*^security 
that means should be taken for renewing 
the payments. And here he should re¬ 
mark an terror into which some had fallen 
respecting his opinions, though’ it could 
only have happened to those who bad 
paid very little attention to them. He had 
never said that on any one day the Bank 
ihouid be opened for payment^ but that no 
time should be lost in giving the country 
full assurance that payments would be re¬ 
newed, and in taking speedy measures 
that this might be dune with safety. The 
measures which had been successively pro¬ 
posed to Parliamcitt, were to put oif, not 
only the cash payments, but the consider¬ 
ation of the means of again bcinging 
them about. He would ask the House 
Jid they not feel some anxiety ou this 
head ? Had they felt no evils from the 
ong suspension of cash payments? 
Were they sensible of no evils after 
II that had passed in the discussion of the 
Agricultural Distress, during which no 
one had been hardy enough to deny that 
a great evil had arisen from'the sudden 
destruction of the artificial prices ? [Hear, 
hear!] Would any nmn say that theie 
had not been a great change in the value 
'f money? What t|}is was owing to might 
be disputed; but, for his own part, he 


surely the peace did not present such a 
prospect of duration as at present, it was 
only extended to a fixed day (July 5) in 
the following Session. But now it was to 
be extended two years without any rea¬ 
son, unless it was to be understood as 
the price of the loan which the Bank icas 
to advance. The question of the restric¬ 
tion had of late been put on a new 
ground, by connecting it with the agri¬ 
cultural distresses. But why, if the Bank 
Restriction was to be grounded on the 
agricultural distresses, why was it to be 
continued for two years ? Was not every 
one more and more convinced every day 
that the dii<rc''S would be a temporary 
evil; why «hi n was not the restriction of 
A^rt duration? Only with a view to 
Bie bargain between the Bank and the 
Treasury. He knew this would nut be 
avowed^ bocaase the House would Dot< 
auction thexattristion if placed on that 


had not the least doubt. From inqui¬ 
ries which he had made, and from the ac¬ 
counts on the tabic, he was convinced that 
a greater and more sudden rcductionjof the 
zirculating medium had never taken place 
•n any country than had taken place since 
'he peace in this country^ zeith the excep- 
'ion of those reductions which had hajf^en- 
‘d in France after the Mississippi scheme^ 
xnd after the destruction of the assi^ats. 
lie should not go into the question how 
bis reduction had been effected, though 
t was a very curious one, and abounded 
a t'lustrations of the principles which had 
leen so much disputed iti that House. The 
'eduction of the currency had originated 
n the prexnous fall of the prices of agrU 
mlturul produce. This fall had produced 
L destruction of the country bank paper 
6 an extent which would not have been 
bought possible without more ruip .than 
had ensued. The Bank of England 
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also feductd iV# issues; as appeared by 
the accoao4s recently pr^ent^y the ave* 
rage amount of their currency was not, 
during the lest year, more than between 
25 and 25 millions; while twb 3 mars ago 
it had been nearer 29 millions, and at one 
time e.ren amounted toSl millions. But 
Irithoiit looking to the diminution of the 
Bank of Kngland paper, the redaction of 
the country paper was enough 16 account 
/or the ^att which had takeil place. Ano¬ 
ther evil which had resulted from the state 
of the currency, which he had foreseen 
and predicted, but which had been deemed 
visionary, was, that during the rear tee 
had borroTced moneys which was then of 
small value ; and we were now obliged to 
pajf it at a high value. This was the most 
formidable evil which threatened our ^fi¬ 
nances' and though he had too high an opi¬ 
nion of the resources of the country.^ and 
of the wisdom of the Government^ to de¬ 
spair^ he Yisa appalled when he considered 
the immense amounts of the interest of the 
debt contracted in that artificial currency^ 
Compared with the produce of the taxes. 
These were the two grand inconveniences 
which had resulted, and it was to be re¬ 
membered, that the great difference during 
the former discussions on these subjects, 
was notso much in the theoretical as in the 
practical question. The late Minister, Mr. 
Perceval, who had no general principle 
on the subject, thought thiit to revert to 
sash payments in time of war would be so 
difficult that it was not worth the hazard. 
He (Mr. II.) thiligh bethought that the 
renewal of the cash payments was a matter 
which required caution and preparation, 
thought that the true policy was to meet 
the difficulty at once,-and that it was a 
fallacy pregnant with evil to suppose that 
any lasting benefit could bo derived from 
so factitious a state of the currency. Tho 
event had decided tho.question, but turn¬ 
ing from these results, and looking for. 
ward to the operation of this restriction 
in time of peace, it would leave us Tsdih- 
eut any known or certain standard of mo¬ 
ney to regulate the transactions, not only 
between the public and its creditors^ but 
between individuals. The currency wliich 
was to prevail was not only uncertain but 
eruel and unjust in its operation at one 
6me upon those whose income was fixed 
in money, And to all creditors-~at 
another, time, when by some accident, it 
Was diminished in ameuiot, to aU debiorp 


Was not this an evU sulleiept hp; attn|^ 
the attention oY a Wt'ae, im 

prudsnf Crovernment ? fHear th^ 

looked at the Agricultural inlejfst, was 
not a fluctuation of prices the greatest of 
evils to the farmer ? For supposing .prl* 
ces were fixed and steady, it ivai in* 
different to him what was the sUtfidar^ ^ 
[Hoar, hear ! J Persons who were awarp 
of the importance of this subje'et most 
be surely anxious to know wheth^ thorn 
were any imperative reasons for. c'ontinu« 
ing the present system, to knovr whether 
it was intended to revert to the o)d sys¬ 
tem, and if not now, when fhat'system 
would bo reverted to, and what would be 
(he best means for bripging'about that 
measure. This was tho object Tor Which 
he proposed, to appoint the Comaaittee, 
that the House might know something of 
the (rue state of the case before they 
plunged into the system of the iChancellor 
of the Exchequer. He hoped thqy might 
hear (ho qpinion of tho Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and know on what grounds 
the Bill was now proposed, and what 
were the circumstances when they .might 
revert to cash payments. [.Heav^ fiearl^ 
If he looked at the professions of former 
times, he was at a loss to know how to 
apply them. The reasons for coniinuing 
the restriction had been said to be^-onr 
great foreign cx[icnditure~-the necessity 
of importing corn-—the high price of tKe 
precious metals^and the uufavourabla 
state of tho exchange. These subjects 
had created much controversy, which he 
should not now renew, but which he did 
not shrink from, and which he thought it 
probable he might have an opportunity 
again to discuss j for. If (he present sys. 
tern were persisted in, the exchange and 
the price of gold would bo very unsatis- 
factory to the Bank and the Chancellor of 
thf Exchequer. The opinions whic|ihe had 
formerly given had received a strong and 
unexpected confirmation by late qvents; 
but he had already modified the opinion 
which he had formerly given as to the 
price of gold. — When, by tho depre¬ 
ciation of tho currency, gold was per. 
mancntly soj^ratod from paper, it was 
subject to all the variations in price of 
any other article of merchandise. On 
this subject it was to be remarked, that 
in last year, a year of peace, j^pld, 
though lower than it had previously been, 
was never below 41. Ss. which was equal 
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to the whole of the alleged depreciation 
b«t BOW that the country banks had calle' 
Ja their paper, it had ftdlen nearly to and 
would soon be quite as low as the min 
price. Let not the Right Hon. Gentle 
man flatter himself that if the Bank o' 
England were to Issue their notes to tha 
extent, which they were like to do upon thi 
enactment of his Bill, the Country Bank 
would not return to their former fractice. 
and the rate of prices be affected by that 
praetke. The House should therefore be 
prepared for such consequences, and in 
due time consider how to provide agains 
them. To afford an opportunity for tha' 
consideration was the object of his mo. 
tiop, and he hoped the house would see 
the propriety of acceding to it. Th< 
high price of bullion, the rate ofexchange. 
the importation of foreign grain and the 
amount of our foreign payments, which 
were on a former occasion pleaded as 
reasons for the restriction of cash pay¬ 
ments by the Bank, could not now be 
urged, because those reasons no longer 
existed. Therefore the Right Hon. Gen¬ 
tleman (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
who ttr|ed those reasons on the occasion 
alluded to, was called upon in consis¬ 
tency to support his motion, in order to 
ascertain bow It became necessary, after 
the cessation of those reasons, to continue 
the restriction.' For himself, he could 
not conceire, after those reasons had 
ceased to exist, the measure could be jus¬ 
tified. He had beard of publications, co¬ 
pies of which were pretty widely circu¬ 
lated, and the object of which was to 
ahew, that if Bank-notes were issued in 
• the same abundance as they formerly were, 
prices would again rise, and the farmers 
be consequently benefited ; that therefore 
it would be a good thing for the country, 
that grain might probably again rise to 
lOt) shillings a quarter. But he (Mr. H.) 
could not suppose the Right Hon.Gentle- 
mao prepared to support his measure 
upon such grounds; or that he would be 
an advocate for the issue of Bank-notes, 
with a view to raise the price of grain. 
For if the Right Hon. Gentleman would i 
do he must become the advocate of: 


one of the most monsirous prqjects thtd 
had ever been imagined. Projects some¬ 
what similar had no doubt been brought 
forward aud tried during the Regency 
ill France and about the same time 
in this country, but the result proved 
their fallacy. Both Governments were, 
however, in these cases, the dupes of pro¬ 
jectors. But if the Right Honourable 
Gentleman should press such a project as 
that to which he had alluded, he (Mr. V.) 
would not be a dupe. No—the Right 

Honourable Gentleman would be a projec¬ 
tor himself. This cours'e, however, he 
could not suppose the Right Honourable 
Gentleman prepared to pursue. In what 
he had said, the Honourable Member did 
not wish it to bo understood that his ob¬ 
ject was to have rash payments resumed 
immediately, but that steps should be im¬ 
mediately taken with a view to that re¬ 
sumption—that the Bank should set about 
it—-that the Directors should prepare for 
the resumption—that indeed both Govern¬ 
ment aud the Bank should sot about mea¬ 
sures to relieve the Right Honourable 
Gentleman from the dilemma in which he 
wiis placed by the removal of those Ctiuscs 
which he had formerly assigned to justify 
this restriction. He (Mr. II.) would not 
specify any time within which this restric¬ 
tion should be removed—he would not 
even mention two years, but he could not 
help thinking that it was the duty of Go. 
vernment and the Bank at once to set about 
the means of accomp Hiking that olyect 
which'the public had alright to expect. 
Necessity was the only reason ever urged 
o justify this restriction; and when the 
necessity ceased, the country naturally 
expected that the restriction should cease 
also. The lion. Member here proceeded 
0 discuss die second branch of his motion, 
amely, the best means by which the Bank 
might be ehabled to resume his payments 
In cash. He had, he said, already obser- 
ed, that he would not specify any time at 
rhich' that resumption should tdke place, 
ut he felt' it highly desirable that mea. 
ures sheuld be taken with a view to that 
'^sumption. 

(To be Continued.) 
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TO CORRBSPONDBrfTS, 

ffho have written to me on the subject qf 
taking Manuscr^ out ia Jmerica, 

Saving aettied with persons to take out 
in June and \vi Augustf I shall net hare to 
troable any of those gantlemen, to whom 
I hare not written by post. In the num¬ 
ber before last ( gave an account of the 
Jin # of Emigration^ as far as related to 
sMl^’ber of prevention, possessed by this 
Qlevernmeiit. But, in answer to a Cor¬ 
respondent, who asks roe, what the lax 
will say to him in America, after he has 
landed in that country, it is necessary to 
give him, and others in a similar state, 
some information. There is no Alien Art 
in America. The Secretary of State has 
not there the power of sending Knglish- 
num dot of the country, as the Secretary of 
State in Kngland has the power of sending 
Americans oat of this country. An Kng- 
lishmtin, or an Irishman, oir a Scotsman, 
or any other man, once landed in America, 
may, if he conform to the settled laws of 
that country, set at detiaiice, if need be, 
the Secretary of State, the Judges, the 
houses of Congress, and the President. 
He may safely' enjoy his projwrty, prac¬ 
tice his profession or craft, carry on his 
trade or commerce, in any place that he 
chooses. There are no Corporatidns or 
(luilds with exclusive privileges. No 
poor creatures, who, as it were in mock¬ 
ery, are called free~men. All are rcaltif | 
free ; and, when a man lands in the couA- ! 
try, he may go where he pleases, settle j 
where he pleases, stay as long as he pleases, 
and come away whdn he pleases. What¬ 
ever he earns, he may spend if he like, 
or, if he like, he may save, at least, a part 
of it. Emigrants, according to the law, j 
as it now stands, cannot vote at elections 
for Congress-men and President, udtit 
they have residedin thecountry fvet/earsa 
aadiiave thus been there the time requirt^o! 
to en'tHe them to be considered (Citizens ^ , 
Ike t/nitcH States ; and, moreover, it* is ’ 
oedessat^y, that, at the hegJnning'oftKe flte 
Ifearsf they mate and cause to be reCori^d 
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a declaration of their intention to beeomS' 
Citizens at the end of Ihe^hve years. 
reasons for this laW arh, that, without 
some test, and time of predation, persons 
sent by corrupt and lAalicious govetn- • 
ments, might go to America, become 0^1-^ 
tens, perform some infamous st*t vices'«rn« 
der that character, and then be off agahti 
There are, too, some rules of the tare Of- 
nations^ in operation in war lime, the jusi 
and honest observance of which require, 
that his character of Citizm should not le 
assumed, and cast off agaiit, in the ccured 
of a few weeks. But, in the meanwhilie,' 
the man who goes from Engtand, i*> just au 
completely under the prdtMion of tli6 
ordinary laws of the land as tb Americait 
is. He enjoys every right and every pri* 
vilege, except those of electing lawgivers 
and of being elected a lawgiver; and, at 
the end of five years, he may fill aqy 
in the Country, except‘only thal of PR£U 
SIDKNT, the Conslitulioii reqnitinv, that 
the Chirf Magistrate should be a dative bf 
the United States. But, it it not for spe¬ 
culators in politics that this informarion ii 
intended. It is intended for industriotm 
and high-spirited men,'who wi**h to enjoy 
the fruit of their own earnings, aiid'to 
creep artd crouch to nobody. The news¬ 
papers tell us of (locks of popie of pro- 
pertj', going from the bo'^ders of Switifler'- 
land, descending the Rhine and thd 
Scheldt, in order to embark for America! 
No wonder! Alien' GHlls abA bovndat^ 
guards work powerfully iii the peo'^lng 
and enriching of the United States.' The 
m/nd, the very sonU aH that is worth sao- 
iitg alive, of the French bafion, will have 
gone to America, !f the' Boari)ons remain 
on thie throne for'fiveyeaUfi Wliat rests be¬ 
hind will he the dre'gs; not the lees, or the 
grains, but the mefc dM at the bottom of 
them. The alembfc of despotism is at 
work in Europe t6 send off the spirit to' 
the land of real "fyeed'Orn. Bad enoogh, ’ 
lammitable enough, is the fate oCthepeo-' 
pie of Europe now: whaf would it have 
bc»cii, if Mr.'Madison had been “ depo se^ f^ 
and freedem 6f America overthriSro'! ; 
,What' 'Would have been the tfitoafion of 
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the world, if the * * * * ••••** 

had become the rulers of, the United 
States! the very idea makes one shake 
with iadigiiatioii and rage. 

TO THE 

People op the United States op 
Amehica. 

LETTER XIri. 

John Bull's great hottcrjf,—John Bull's 
' Bulwark inP^ace.—John Bull's Coun¬ 
ter buff. 


Bolletf, 18th Mnyf 1816 

You have Lotteries in your country, 
and, I think, it would be a great deal bet- 
ter for your morals if you bad none. 
Qualify the thing how we please, be the 
object of it what it may, stiil-it is gaming ; 
it is, at the very best, a game ut hazard. 
It is an endeavour to get money out of 
the pockets of others, by exciting in (hose 
others, a hope, which, upon the whole, 
must of necessity be false ; aud, where is 
there any man of character, who would 
not be ashamed to acknowledge, that he 
had wilfully and deliberately excited a 
false hope in another for the purpose of 
getting money from him ? But, f am now 
about to talk to you of a lottery of a very 
different description iiidrcd. It is John 
Ball’s great annual I.o(tery. You have 
blanks as well as prizes in all your lotte¬ 
ries ; aud so have we in some of ours. 
Those who put into your lotteries purchase 
tickets, or shares of tickets. So it is in 
some of ours. But, in John Bull’s great 
National annual Lottery, there are no 
blanks ; and the parties give nothing for 
their tickets. 

Not to keep you longer in suspense, 
this is the nature of the tiling. Just after 
Easter Tuesday, the ofRceri of the several 
l^arishes hold a meeting, at which, by the 
way of Lottery, they distribute amongst 
the most able parishioners, jfoung paters, 
to be kept by the said parishioners and 
brought up by them in their own bouses, 
or, at any rate, maintained by them, 
clothed, fed, lodged, and doctored, at 
their own particular expense, until they 
grow up to be men, or women. Luckily 
1 ha?e just had a prize drawn for me in 
this lottery: a girl, about 10 or 12 years ’ 
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of age. So that, besides about m hun¬ 
dred. do//arr a yeat that 1 pay towards the 
keep of the paupers in money, I shall if I 
lire so long, liave this girl upon my bands 
for seven years! Tins is Big John Bull’s 
Great Lottery. If 1 had all my share of 
paupers quartered upon me as this girl is, 
1 should have about twenty-eight, of all 
ages. This number 1 maintain, and have 
maintained for years, while, upon an 
average, I have not employed more than 
twelve labourers, or thirteen at most, in¬ 
cluding garden and every thing. In my 
own house we are twelve all-together. So. 
that 1 have more than one pauper to crery 
other human .being moving within the 
sphere of my support. 

These facts, which I state in the face of 
the country and of my own neighbours, 
cannot be denied; and, it is from facte 
like these that wc are enabled to judge of 
the real state of a nation. The coaches 
and chariots aud landaus that rattle 
through the squares and streets of London; 
the forests of masts that rise in the sea¬ 
ports ; the loads of pearls and diamonds 
that shine at the Court; even the beauti¬ 
ful mansions and pleasure grounds that 
are seen all around the metropolis : these ; 
no one ; no, nor all of these put together, 
are a proof of the prosperity of a nation ; 
all these may exist, and the nation bo 
]>luiiged ill the deepest of misery and 
degradation. 

i.i:t any sensible man apply his mind to 
this subject for a moment, and (for it is 
worth his while) trace this poor girl to 
her probable fate ; and then he will see the 
effects of a taxing and pauperising system. 
What am I to do with this child, whom 
the law compels me to take and maintain ! 

I know not whether she be bastard, or 
orphan, or one of a family whose father 
and mother are alive. She is forced upon 
me to be kept and reared up by me. 
^Verc I so disposed, it w.ould bo impossi¬ 
ble for me to pay any attention to her 
morals or any part of her conduct. 1 
must of necessity leave her to the care of 
some other person. My intention is to 
place her in a farm-house, under the 
authority of a woman, who may teach her, 
perhaps, to feed pigs and poultry, to milk, 
and make butter and cheese; but, cm 1 
expect any one to have due care of the 
moral behaviour of this girl ! Yet, what 
is to become of her ? Can I point out any 
thing better ? t cannot; for, in the poor^ 
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house her chouce would be infinitely 
worse. My wife? Faith sbo has the 
rearing of her own children to attend to. 
Her time is as precions as mine; for tin 
children of ours will hare to reproach us 
with hariog fed them from mercenary 
breasts, or with having committed their 
education to hirelings. 

1 do not complain of the' expense im¬ 
posed upon me in this instance. 1 do not 
complain of any unfairness in the drawing 
of the Lottery. My neighbours would 
scorn ail act so mean. But, I complain of 
a state of things, that imposes upon me a 
duty, which it is out of my power to per¬ 
form. All 1 can possibly do is to see 
that this girl has plenty of food and 
clothing, and that she is properly lodged, 
and duly attended in sickness. But, do 1 
not do all this for my horses and my cows ? 
^Vhat f complain of, is, a state of things, 
which takes so large a part of the children 
from their natural guardians, their fati^s, 
mothers, relations aud friends, and throws 
them upon the mercy of those who are 
utter strangers to tliem, and who, instead 
of natural feeliiig/or them, must, unless 
they bring great consideration to their aid, 
naturally have a feelingogoinst them; and, 
especially in cases, where the support of a 
pauper is a serious pecuniary burthen to 
the party on whom it is imposed. 

Now, iny Old Fnglish Friends in Ame¬ 
rica, who iiM'd to join me (for I took the 
lead) in singing the praises of the Knglish 
government and Pitt, what do jf/ou think 
of this? Perhaps you think, by this time, 
as I d.i; that we were a set of very igno¬ 
rant though honest fellows, who con¬ 
founded admiration of men in power with 
love of country, aud whose violent pre¬ 
judices, though bottomed In the best of 
principles, led us into a thousand follies, 
aud really made us, perhaps, instrumental, 
in some small degree, in producing the 
enormous evils, under which our country 
now groans. 1 remember a book, that we 
used to look at a good deal, entitled “ 

Picture of England," It contained 
views of Country Seats and of fine hilis 
and valleys. This book and Grate*• 
Antiquities were enough for me. Alas! 
This was no picture of England^ if by 
England, we mean any thing more than a 
certain portion o£ the Houses, Trees, and 
Herbage. If, by England, we mean the 
English nation; and, if, by tbe nation, 
we mean the great body of (he peeplcy I 
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now give you the meaas of judging of ibe 
real State of Eoglaud; 1 jgfve you the true 
“ Picture Of England*’* HeiU tin I, with 
twelve persons in family, including ser¬ 
vants, and with thirteen labourers, on an 
average, constantly employed; and the 
maintenance of twenty eight paupers fall'a 
fairly to my share! This, my old 
Friends; this, my worthy countrymen, fa 
the real Picture of England; and shonld 
£ not be a very despicable man, if the 
false shame of acknowledging past er¬ 
roneous opinions were to prevent me from 
-laying this picture Imfore you ? 

Now, in a state of things like this, what 
a farce it is to talk about enlightening 
“ the lower orders!” How are my 
twenty-eight poor wretches of paupers, 
and my thirteen ' iabourera and therr 
families, ,bat one step above paupers: 
howy I ask, are they to be enlightened? 
And, if this were possible, which it is not, 
what would be the use of it ? What 
could it do more than add mental to 
bodily Bufiering? Away, then, with all 
the talk; all the palaver; all the cant; 
all that cuniiHig can suggest to h]^pficrisy 
for the purpose of dduding the well- 
meaning, thoughtless, but liberal men, 
who subscribe their money to support 
this shew of regard fur the minds and 
souls of the poor! Were not a system 
of eleeroosenary education necessarily 
calculated to debase the objects of it, in 
a state of tilings like this it is pure folly 
to attempt it. It is bread, and not books, 
that the poor creatures stand in need of. 
The government takes from me so much, 
that I am unable to give more than 1 give 
to my labourers. 1 have only enough left 
to give (hem the means of barely keeping 
life in their bodies. They, therefore, suc¬ 
cessively become paupers. If, as in Ame¬ 
rica, the labourer took the share, or tho 
far greater part of it, which the govern¬ 
ment takes here, there would be no pau¬ 
pers: Labourers would save money 

against a day of sickness. This, how¬ 
ever, has all been so clearly show'ii, in 
No. 2 of this Volume, that I Mill hero 
take it as an established feet, thst it is 
the increasing, and now enormous, weight 
of our taxes, and 'that only, which has 
caused the fearful increase of pauperism, 
crimes, and capital punishments. 

Away, then, I , say again, with all the 
projects for enlightening the people by 
the means of schools, and of enrkhinr 
U'l * 
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tliem by the meant of tmhtg hemJst, 
What! Put by the sm6ige” of my 
twenty-eight paupers and thirteen labour¬ 
ers, few of the latter of whom tatte meat 
once a week! What! a project for put¬ 
ting out the savings of such people to 
interest! Yet [ should not wonder if this 
project were to reach you / there being 
none our projects, of the humanity 
kind, that you do not adopt, as it were 
in^be way of rivalship. Would'you not 
do ^11 to make haste and rival ns in 
ntmther of paupers ? i hope to be able to 
give a check to this ape-like disposition, 
which leads you to look for example to 
follow, where you ought to look for 
example to shun. As to the professed 
object of the Saving Bank project, no¬ 
thing would be easier, if it were worth 
while, than to show the- impossibiiify of 
its doing any good iu any country; but, 
as to the real object, a word or two may 
be said. With regard to the labouring 
people in country places, they will never 
hear of the thing, fiut, in large towns, 
where there are numerous journeymen, 
who may save now and then a shilling, 
and who are sturdy chaps that read news¬ 
papers and that talk politics, it b thought 
to be of importance to get sums of money 
thus collected, and to place them in the 
fknds, and thereby attach these swarms 
of sturdy, talking, and active men to the 
System, Not another word need be said, 
only that the project will fail. The 
Friendly Societies were great favourites. 
Geohoe Rose, their patron, brought in 
many acts of parliament to encourage 
thejr increase. Their money was put 
into the funtU too. Rut, these Societies 
are now found not to be good. They 
dreva men together; and, when assembled 
together, they taekeo ! Wicked rogues! 

The saving bank project, which has 
originated in that seat of all that is, at 
once, conceited, impudent and servile, 
Edinborougb, whence, too, is coming a 
project for changing our weigMs and 
measures, and for throwing into ntter 
confasion the trade and transactions of 
England, the Colonies, and the United 
Stgtef, as connected In trade with Eug- 
lend; thu sating bank project has in view, 
to ftvoid the congregating evil of the 
Friendly Societies. It is intended-to col¬ 
lect the Bonoy, teiihoui coUeeting the 
Pfaph. Birty thn projectors do not seem 
to redact, ihat, In getting rid of the gre- 
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garious' qualUy, they tbtdw Aside tiib 
strongest lures of all such schemes.; to- 
wit: the pot, the pipe, the song, end the 
chat. For the sake of these, jonrneyBea 
wilt yield up a little of their trages to gp 
into a fund; but, when there ere no lures 
of th» sort, they will not so easily dis¬ 
cover any solid reason for their giving up 
the means of present gratification with a 
view to spare the ^irse of the parbh in 
their old age. 

Beck, then, we stili return to (he old 
point; the taxes, the taxes, the taxes! 
while we are loaded with them as we now 
are, nothing can retard the progress of 
pauperism and of crimes. A tradesman, 
who works fur me, and to whom I was 
talking, the other day, abouttbe dtalresses 
of the times, observ^, that he found it 
very hard to stagger along with four chil¬ 
dren upon his back. But,” said he, I 
** could makeshift to carry tht-m, if 1 had 
not somebody else to carry. 1 have a sol- 
dier or two to carry besides; and you, 
Sir, have a general, 1 dare say,upon your 
back.*’ The idea put me in mind of 
Hannah Moure's religious tract,entitled. 
Bear ye one another's burdens,*'* which 
was intended to reconcile the nation to 
itssuficrings under the calamities of 1796, 
and, at the head of which she put.a wood¬ 
cut, representing a parcel of people carry¬ 
ing bags and bales of sins and misfortunes; 
for Hannah was, perhaps, as artful, as 
able, and ns useful a scribe as ever drew 
pen in the cause of (he system. But, Mrs. 
IIamnaii, with your leave, it is not exact¬ 
ly one another's burthens that we bear. 

It is, according to the idea of my trades¬ 
man, that some of us carry others upon 
our backs. In the first {dace, I, for ia- 
Stance, have twenty.eight paupers fastened 
upon me. Then, 1 pay taxes direct and 
indirect, about a thousand pounds a year 
besidesthe poor-rates. Perhaps a great deal 
more. Now, as I am a sort of literary 
man as wmll as a farmer, i may suppose 
myself ridden by Williah Gjeedho, who 
hof twoN)r three sinecures, which amonut 
to about a thousand pounds a year. Here 
I stegger along, then, with the Political 
Editor, Poet M'd Reviewer astride upon 
my shoulders, and with my twenty-eight 
paupers hanging upon my arms, aad in 
my skirts. Come, then, my old Ei^ilish 
i'rieitdsin Ameriea,you who still xonfound 
the System with England, and who bid 
us be content, and call us Jacobins if we * 
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complcln ; come here yourselves, and stick 
to it as.we do. Do not remain there aba* 
sing republican government. Do not con* 
tent yourselves with,giving us advjce. 
Come and fhare with us. .Come, any one 
of you, and take a leg of Wiiliam Gifford, 
and fourteen of my paupers; and then 
preach patience and divine right as long 
as you like. 

Thus, those who receive nothing out 
of the taxes, are loaded according to the 
strength of their backs. Such a man as 
Sir Francis Burdett, or Mr. Coke, has a 
rider like Geonov Hosr. monnied on hinr; 
and, if ail goes well, the son of Sir Fran, 
eis will have to carry George's son, after 
both the fathers are dead. To carry three 
or four Captains, or a Guncral.oflicer, 
or a Company of soldiers, or an Admiral, 
or a parcel of Lieu(eni|pts or Sailors, 
would not mortify one so much ; but do 
you not think, my old English friends, 
that it is aswect -rellection to me, that the 
taxes that l.pay, or, at least, a sum equal 
te them, is swallowed up in sinecures by 
a man like WuliamGiffoiid? To those 
who render hononlhble service tp the 
country ; or, who endeavour to do it, no 
just man wilt grudge a reward. But, is it 
nut as clear us day-light, that whatever 
sum this sinecure man takes from me, I 
cannot have to give to my labourers? Is 
it not clear tha t taxes make paupers ? Is 
it not clear, that as long as these erior. 
mous taxes exist, paiif>erism and crimes 
can never be diminished ? 

Come, then, I s.iy, my old English 
Friends in America, and participate in 
our burdens as well as in our glory. Do 
not remain there, while you exhort us to 
pay and be silent. It is very easy for 
you, who do not feel the little linger of 
taxation, to reproach us for our grumbling. 
Itisver)’ easy for you, whose iaboiirei-s 
may cat bread and meat every day of their 
lives, to tell us, whose labourers cannot 
get A full meat of the former, that we 
ought to be contented and to think our 
government ** the enry and admiration of 
the world.” At this time the wages of a 
labourer At Botley are )0f. a week; and 
flour is 15r. a bushel. Consequently the 
most that he can get is 38 pounds of flour 
a week; or pounds a day, for himself^ 
wife, and perhaps, three, or four chtMren. 
In some parts of the dounlry, iaboorcrl 
have not more thai .8r. .a week* and in 
some ii\>t BO much. Why do you apt 


come, then. If this be and «<?- 

mirtaion of the world;” why do you not 
come and shafo in our hfcssfngs f ■ 

And, you Cossack Priests of New Eng- 
lantl^ why do you not come and help us 
to enjoy the benefits of those ** apeiest 
and venerable establishments,” in the 
praise of wkich you have snuffled, to 
sweetly for so many years ? The news¬ 
papers tell iis, that the Prince of Saxb 
CoBouRo has ordered Jlfty xehUe horses to 
be bought for his use. (A] Why do you 
not come, then, and see these fine sights? 

I would not advise you to come and 
preach to our labourers, that potatoes 
without either meat or bread are better 
than beef, pork, bread and turkey; for 
that would expose your reverend pates 
to the unsavory salute o'f addled eggs. But, 
if parsons Osgood and Parish and Gardi- 
ner and Cbanning, and as many more as 
would make up a sc.ore, will perform a 
pilgrimage from Boston to iiottey, 1 here¬ 
by engage to find them a lodging, not un¬ 
der the same roof with myself, but under 
those of my labourers, in whoso fare they 
shall participate, whi^ will give them an 
opportunity of saying grace over a piptter 
of cold potatoes, and of proving to their 
hosts how happy they ought to think 
themselves in living under those “ vener- 
able institutions,” of which the Yankees, 
through the means of ** a successful De- 

mocratice Rebellion,” have been whol¬ 
ly deprived. Anticipating in idea the 
scenes that will arise from the perfor¬ 
mance of this pilgrimage, i burn with 
curioAity to bear the arguments that par¬ 
son Channing will make use of to prove, 
that a mess of potatoes is better than a 
oiiit of meat; though, 1 must distinctly 
premise, that if, in such a casc^ the mess, 
platter and all, should go, souse, at the 
head of the holy pilgrim, he must place 
the damage to the account of the Bul¬ 
wark,” for that I will not be responnblc * 
for any consequences that may result 
from his harangue. 

John’s Bulwark in Peace is nearly 
completed by. the progress of the Al^n 
Act. But, this .measure has not been 
carried into elfect without a great deal of 
exposure. There is something so awk¬ 
ward; something so ugly; something so 
much like a luring fear on the very face 
of the tiuag: and, when in addition, Bbd 
oppdiiBoii te the measure was takmi up 
by such a uifif as Sir Sakvee Romult, 
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it is not wonderful, if a great degree o. 
shame has stuck to it. Accordingly the 
hired nliters hare laid on npon Sir Sa> 
MOEi. with great fury and filth. Of the 
manner, in which they perform this sor 
of work you will easily judge by the 
following specimen from the Coubier o' 
the lotii instant. “Sir Samuel’s e^- 
traction ami personal situation may 
“ therefore well excuse the tendency of 
his mind against an Alien Bill; but we 
are at a loss to guess why such men as 
** $ir James Mackintosh and Mr. Horner 
*' —they are persons for whom, though 
“ we differ from the general course o' 
“ their political conduct, wo hare much 
respect; (hey are estimable in consi- 
deration of their own individual talents 
“ and cli.irartcr, but they are doubly so 
“ from comparison with those amongs' 
“whom we find themwe are, therc- 
“ fore, sin prised and mortified to find 
“ thent opposing a measure which we 
think strictly constitutional, absolutely 
“ necessary, and connected with all real 
“ English interests and English fadings. 

—\Vhat, says Sir Samuel Romilly— 
“ ‘^V"»11 you exclude the skill, industry, 
“ and genius of foreigners from England ?’ 
“ J'ci’, we reply, yes ; wc do not lark 
their skill, industry, and genius; wc 
“ want them neither in commerce,' nor in 
“ handicraft, nor in the church, nor in 
“the law. We are coinc io a fine pass 
“ indeed., to be told that it is good policy 
“ to introduce foreigners to assist, that 
** is to say, to rival us, in arts and manu. 
“ fartures. No, no. Sir Samuel, we have 
“ had enough of these gentry, and John 
“ Bull would be but too happy to get rid 
of this plague in future. But this is 
“ not the object of the present Bill, which 
“ is purely political, but intended, as 
“ Lord Castlercagh expressed it, ‘ not to 
“ carry into effect any policy of Foreign 
• “ Powers, but to protect British policy 
**from being disturbed by the misconduct 
of strangers.’ In private life, we all 
“ have the power of turning an impudent, 
a knavish, a riotous, or even au jmper* 
** tinent .stranger out of doors: — why 
. ** should the State not have a power that 
*f every subject possesses? Why should 
England not erij'yy a protection that 
“ every other nation in the world has ? 
In. looking over the debate we observe 
a curions circnmstance—Not one Eng- 
<< lish Gootlemaa opposed this Bill; there 
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“ were Hamilton and Brougham, Horner 
“ and Mackintosh; but not one English- 
“ man. We beg pardon; there v^as one 
“ —Sir SvMOEr. R.OMiLi.y.” 

This is the way, in which these hire¬ 
lings do their work. Now, the gentle¬ 
man, whom this writer thus attacks, 
though not a politician such as the times 
call for, is allowed, on all hands, to be 
the most able lawyer iii Ciigland, and a 
man of spotless reputation; while Ilorner 
and Mackintosh, who are here praised, 
are nothing more than what 1 have before 
described to you. 

But, only attend, for a moment, to the 
shameful language of this writer 1 Only 
think of a Bill of this sort hoiiig called 
an enjoyment for England! Thus it is, 
that these men induce the people to con¬ 
found the gov^ipment with the nation.- 
What a falshood, too, to s.iv, that every 
nation in the zcorld has such u law. You 
have no such law; and you are a natiavy 
I hope; and though not so old, full as 
stout as big John Bull. The Morning 
Chronicle answers Ms opponent thus: 

When The ('ourier states that not an 
“ Englishman voted against the Alien 
“ Billy the F.ditor should have added. 
** that the Bill itself was not brought in 
“ by an Englishman. It is the measure 
“ of Lord Castlercagh, and comes from 
the Congress of Sovereigns against the 
“ cause of freedom, Jiisticey and humanity, 
“It is a bill of iiifiospitality; the pre- 
“ amble to which should be to refuse an 
“ asylum to all who trusted to the first 
professions of the British Court, that 
“ they would not impose on the French 
“ any form of Government or family 
“ without their consent—and to all who 
“ should desire to withdraw themselves 
“ from capricious tyranny and rcligiou.s 
intolerance. It may be entitled a Bill 
to open the ports of .America for the in- 
troduction of the arts, manufactures, 
“ and property of all the ingenious, use- 
“/«/, thinking, independent and jnrevident 
part of the popul^ion of Europe. And 
when it is recollected what we gained 
by the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 

* the value of this Bill to America may 
“ be properly estimated.” 

This view of the matter agrees precisely 
with my views of it, stated in my late 
Numbers. This Bill will be a great 
benefit to you. It will hasten to fill your 
ouutry with the best men iu Europe. 
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When once a man has his foot on the 
plank of an American ship, he may set 
despots at defiance. But, pay a little 
attention once more to this measure as it 
afiTects us. This hired writer biusters 
ill the real John Bull style. He wants no 
fareigners. He despises foreigners. lie 
hates foreigners. The mercenary creature 
knows that this suits the prejudices of his 
readers; but, then, be seems to forget 
how many hundred of thousands of 
pounds have been extracted from foolish 
John Bull to support French Kmigranis; 
German Sufferers} Femleans; Chore- 
ans. He forgets how many pounds in 
penlion money silly John Bull paid to the 
foreign scribes, Mall^ du Pan and Sir 
Francis DTvernois. But, docs he forget 
the Hanoverian Officers and Soldiers ? 
Does he forget that whole districts of this 
same England were, for a long while, 
placed under the command of foreign 
Officers, and that even regiments ofEuglish 
mintia, with English gentlemen (B) at 
(heir head, were commanded and rcviczeed 
by these foreigners ? Does he forget, that 
English Country gentlemen stood at the 
head of their county-regiments of militia, 
and dropped the point of their swords and 
their colours to a Oermaii Baron ? Does 
he forget the history of the Germans and 
that of the English J.ocal Militia, at the 
town of Ely ? Does he forget that the 
Germans were brought to force the English 
Local Militiamen to be flogged ? No, he 
cannot have forgotten this, for he pub¬ 
lished the history, and I was imprisoned 
two years and paid a thousand pounds /a 
the king for commenting on the' history; 
and one Cuart.es Adams, then a Member 
of Parliament, had, while I was in prison, 
the baseness to say, that I ought to have 
been flogged myself. Can any body tell 
me what iS' become of this fellow ? I 
have not heard of him for some time. 
The hired writer cannot have forgotten 
these things; but, did he forget (he surely 
did) that Saxe Codourg is a foreigner ! 
Nay, that our beloved Queen herself is 
not an Englishwoman ! So that, it is only 
foreigners that come here to work and 
trade that he apjwars to dislike. How¬ 
ever, big John Bull may raise his head 
with empty pride as high as he pleases; 
talk as loud as he will in contempt of 
foreigners, he will not be able to disguise 
from the world that there are foreigners, 
who******* **♦***♦•*• All 
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his big and blustering talk cannot get ridf 
of this everlasting shame. 

There can be little doubt, ^at the Alien 
Act is no more than part pf a genera) 
system adopted in Europe; for Lord Cos- 
tlereagh said, during one of the debates, 
that, so far from its giving oflence to any 
of our'.tdlicst he knew, that thej/ had 
adi^ted similar measures. I'his shows 
that they arc ail still upon the alert. Lef 
them. Keep you quietly on your way; 
havf* alliances with none of them; love 
none of them; fear none of them; imi¬ 
tate none of them ; have none of them for 
an enemy, if you can avoid it; but, above 
all things, never think one of them your 
FRIEND. 1 need not advise you to open 
your ports to ail the emigrants that arrive. 
Your ports are open to them. There they 
may land, and, if they like, skip about 
like wild cats, without any earthly condi¬ 
tion other than that of yielding obedience 
to the settled laws of the land. They 
will find HO Alien Offices in your country. 
There will be nol^ody therewith authority 
to measure their height, to write down 
their names, age, colour of their hair and 
eyes and complexion, description eff their 
nose, chin, and mouth. They will need 
no licences in your country ; and to your 
country they will go in thousands upon 
thousands. You arc always in luck! 
l.et what change will take place in 
Europe, you are sure to gain by it. What 
we got by the emigration from the repub¬ 
licanism in France was (he mere dross of 
that country. The Noblesse and Priest¬ 
hood vermin, w hom we had to keep as a 
sort of state paupers. T hat part of the 
emigrants, who were worth having, you 
had then; and now you will have the 
very heart and soul of the country. That 
this government wishes 
* * * * ; and it is very likely, that it will 
succeed so far; but, then, the mind of« 
France is, by (he same means, transferred 
to the United States, and there it will be 
in never-ending existence, and at all times 
ready to take its revenge. 

It does not follow from tliis, that those 
who are driving the- people to America 
are short-sighted. They may perceive 
plainly enough what will be the Jfnal con¬ 
sequences. But, how are they to help 
themselves ? They saw, long ago, wh^ 
would be the effect, in the end, of Ame¬ 
rica remaining free; and hence th« loud 
and Incessant ciy of the IKelrity llares in 
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England for the </< 7 iojfin^o/Afr. A/odwon; ** the wiiwl carried the fire to tltose ea- 
for thf tH> iig u|'> (>f n eonmmulwgposition tensive premises, M'hicb, vridi the staclil 
i» tbf A. fii I oj tilt! United States ; for the “ ofcorii, hny and sdaw, »ext feil Yictims 
sepamuoH th'e Siafcs / and so on. The “ to the derooriug element. The Hall 
danger of ieiving America to be a rallying alone is standing, but a>'l the oat build* 
place oi all the enemies of the legitimates ings, with their contents, are lerelled to 
was c'enily enough seen; bttt, it was the ground. Thu damage is estimated 
found impossible to avoid it. The present “ at 1 5JJOOl>"-*-Ipsienh Journal.-Suff‘alk> 
dapger is, however,, still greater. The “ During the night of Wednesday se’n- 
liouiboiis cannot be Kept on the throne night, a lire was discovered on the pre- 

without uch a system of rule in Europe mises of Air. JJosTt.rK, of Uedding, 

as will send oil hundreds of thousands of Suffolk, whi^h raged so furiously, tliat 
its mo.t »nluahl(' people to America, there in a short time a barn, neat house and 

to woik the loom and cultivate tlie vine. “ cart lodge, together with 46 coombs of 
Oh! if jogr country could havP been wheal, a quantity of straw, sonfe live 

subjugated! if Mr. Madison could have “stock, &c. were consumed. There is 
been mposed ami sent to Elba, or Saint “ strong reason for thinking the above 
Helena, as our blustering bullies (C) “ were wilfully set on flie. On Saturday 
thieatened, and as your unnatural Cos* “ sc'nnight, athiashingmachine belonging 
aack*- exultiiigly anticipated ! What would to Ale. John Eenton, of Whelnetham, 
then have been the situation of thecivi- was set on fire on the premises of Air. 
Jized world ? “Sergeant, of Corkfield, Suffolk, and 

N Bull^s Counterbdff is well “ entirely consurned.'*— Essex Herald, 
worthy-of join- ntjenlion. [ observed, in “ Friday se’nnight a fire broke out in 
a late Number, that one very serious evil “the premises of Mr. Long Chandler, 
of sending out fresh supplies of paper- “ of Ilmiiister, which threatened dcstruc- 
money would be, that the wages of labour* “ tion to the body of the town, but 
ers ami .j<*u^neymen, which had been “ through the activity of the inhabitants 
lowered very much inconsequence of (he “ was got under, after destroy ing the pre¬ 
low prico of wheat', would, all of a sudden, raises in which it commenced, and the 
become inadequate to tlieir support. This “ workshops of a cooperage adjoining, 
evil ha'alr>‘.Kly discovered itself in very “ contaiiting property to a large amount, 
hideous fo I ms. The people have commit* a partofwliicli only wasiiisured.”— 
ted acts of violence, which 1 will not de- Paper. 

scribe' ihy‘'eir; hut, which, even the hire* “ About one o’clock in the morning of 
ling pre'-s shall describe forme: for, it “ Wednesday sc’uniglit, the barn and out- 
is iiecessaiy that you should, and that, “ buildings of Air. GLA.NnFiEi.f),'Bt Mart- 
through your tiee press, thecivilized world “ leshain ilall, near Woodbridge, were 
should, be k<-ptwell and quickly informed “ discovered to be on fire. The flainca 
of every thing material that passes here. “ consumed a quantity of barley in the 
“About (wo on Friday afternoon a “ straw, and also the waggons, tumbrels, 
most destructive fire happened at Maun* ploughs, and general implements. A 
den, near Bishopstortford. The nmU “ cart lodge, about 160 yards distant, was 
upon the kiln belonging to some ex* | “ also con.sun)cd, a circumslanre w hich 
tensive building^ occupied by Mr. Nash, “ safiicicntly indicated that (he fire was 
“ caught fire, w hich, it is said, might have “ not aecidental. A man, of the name »( 
“ been easily put out, had the extinguisher “ Jos. Bago^wIio had been heard to use 
provided for (hat purpose been iro- “ threatening language respecting Mr. 
** mediately used, instead of which, the “ GLAND^'iELD,w!a8 by the active exertion 
** roan win had the care of the. fire went “of Mr. CuAs. Aloou, of Wirodbridge 
up into ihe kiln when,after vainlv using “ (agent to the Sufl'olk Fire Office, where 
effort, he was obliged to descend most the corn was insured) soon after appro* 
rapidly to save himself., Mr. Nash’s bended on suspicion of having set fire to 
**preipises were totally destroyed, together “ the premises. Ue was examined before 
“ with n very large siock of perfectipalt, “ l^.wARD Moon and William Cail- 
and a considerable quantity inltaaiariou^ “ thew, l&qrs., ao4 has been fully com- 
«atagps. Mftupdao. Bail,, ocenpiqd by “ mittad to hia tiaal at. the next As* 
*^Mr.PATi|[AM, M short distaoce; “sizea. 
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About two a'clock in the mornini; of 
yesterday se’nnighti an alarming fire 
broke out in thepremUesof Mr. Kinos^ 
'* aunY) of Bungay, which, from the quati> 
. ** tUy «.f tallow, tar, oil, &c. therein; 
threatened total destruction to thead* 
‘‘joining buildings, but was got under by 
the prompt exertions of the inhabitants, 
“ though not ttutil the ofiices were de- 
“ stroyed. 

• *• Same day, a fire was discovetrd in two 
“ barns occupied by Mr. Scott, of Ket- 
“ tlebasion, during the time tho men who 
“ had been thrashing therein were gone to 
breakfasf, which circumstance leads to a 
Strong suspicion (hey were wilfully set 
“ on fire. The flames raged so furiously, 
“ that the whole were destroyed in a short 
“ time, together with a stable, cow>bouse, 
“ and a stack of clover. 

'* Same morning, a fire broke out in a 
“ cottage in the occupation of Mr.KosiEn, 
“ of Grundiburgh, which was entirely 
“ consumerl, and not an article of the fur- 
“ niture saved ’’— Colcheiter^ May 4. 

“ Monday morning, in consequence of 
the advance in the price of bread, se> 
‘‘ veral groups of the manafartuiiug poor 
“ assembled at differeni pans of Bridport, 
“ complaining of the grievance, added to 
their want of employ from the present 
stagnation of trade. Their numbers in- 
“ creasing, one of the most active bore a 
quartern loaf through the streets on a 
pole. This drew together a gieat nuin. 
‘‘ ber of men, women, and children, who 
“ soon proceeded to acts of violence, dc- 
molishiiig the windows of the principal 
millers and bakers, and taking from the 
“ brewery of Messrs. Gunory three hogs- 
“ heads of beer, which they drew in tri- 
“ umph to the centre of the town. The 
“ Riot A.ct was then read, but several 
“ hundred more having joined the mob, it 
“ was evident (bat nothing but tlie most 
“ prompt measures could prevent the daii- 
“ gernus consequences likely to foHow,and 
“ which were happily prevented by the ex- 
“crtioiis of some of the principal inbabi- 
“ (ants who rushed among the mob, de- 
“ stroyed the beer, seiaed the ringleaders, 
“ and in a very short time dispersed up- 
“ wards of 2000, committing the former to 
prison .”—Both Journal, 

. There have been no open yioiances at 
Portsmoutb and Gospert j bnt, the mrU- 
ings. on the tpedfr indicetarwhet the feeliap 
of the heart ere. (D) These pieces, where 


a Jacobin would JiRYe b^n skinegd alive, 
four years ago, now exhioUt most' strik- 
lug contrast. The acts above recorded ere 
acts not to be justified, undct a'>y circum¬ 
stances ; but, when did hunger listen tb 
reason ? If the price of labour cctuid kbep 
daily poce with the price of food, these 
angry passions woula not be engendered. 
But, (hat is impossible. It takes time Xe 
bring up wages ; and, as tho labourer has 
had ou\yjust enough to exist on while the 
flour was at 9 or IOjt. a bushel, he becomes 
exposed to starvation now that the flour 
has suddenly risen to 15s. abpshel. For' 
some months, while the wages rrcre follov> 
ingihejlour dozcnitardsj he was bettor off 
than before; but, then he had not as much 
as nature required. iVoto he is wretched 
indeed ; and, the worst of it is, that tbo 
resources of’the farmers are so much ex¬ 
hausted,that, until long after harvest, they 
will not be able to add a penny to tlm 
wages of their labourers-or to find em¬ 
ployment for an additional hand. So that 
here we have before us five months of dis¬ 
tress not to be described by the pen or 
tongui* of any man living. Here springs 
up new work for the Militaryf for the 
Hulks, and the Gallows I What a subject 
is here for the contemplation of the politi¬ 
cal cconorriist and the law.giver! 

Wliat note becomes of our Mr. Wts- 
tkr.n’s notion of (he diAtress of the far* 
roer having arisen from a. sutplus pro¬ 
duce’/" Only tliink of the short space of 
ttco months having produced such a 
change ! The seasons can have had no¬ 
thing to do here. There h.is been no in¬ 
tervening harvest. And, as to the corn 
having been hastened to market before; it 
must still be in store, or it must have been 
eaten. So sudden a change could have been 
produced by no other cause than the fiesh 
issues of pai>er-money, which accomiwiiicd 
the renewal of the Bank Proteclibn Bill; 
and, indeed, Lord Castlereagh foretold^ 
that corn would soon rise in price. But, 
the “ statesmati,** asked, “ when wheat 
“ comes up to 80 or 90x. a quarter, where 
“will then be the' distress/” The 
“ statesman” had not, amongst other 
things, learnt, at the Congress of Vienna, 
to know all (he effects of a paper spteni. 
He may- now see zohere the distress is. He 
may now read of it in the Suffolk and 
Dorsetshire newsfiaperi. 

Thui TUB &Y8TRM goos OD, Continually, 
swagglog from one side to the other, la 
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endeavouring to avoid this rock ; crack ! 
it goes against that ! It is in a state of 
continnal peril; continually looking out 
for dangers, continually in a storm, or 
amidst shoals or rocks ; or beset by, or 
running into the teeth of, enemies. It was, 
only a few months bark, riding, like Cy- 
mon’s Ship, so proudly before the wind 
of success and conquest; and, now, like 
that ship, it is buii'etted to.and.fro, the 
sport of every species of danger and 
alarm. 

Vain hopes; and empty joys of Snimaii kind, 
Proud of the present, to the fninie bliinl! 

Secure of fate, wiiile Cymon plow:, the sea, 

And steers to Candy with liis conquer’d prey, 
Scarce the third glass ot ineasnr’d hours was *iin, 
When like a fiery meteor sunk the siiii; 
niie promise of a storm: the sliitting gales 
Forsake, hy tils, and fill the flagging sails: 

Hoarse murmurs of the main from far were heard; 
And night came oh—not by degrees piepar’d— 
But all at once: at once, the winds arise. 

The thunders roll, the forky lightning flies. 

Ill vain, the master issues out commands; 

In vain, Jhe ireinhiing sailors ply their hands: 

The tempest nnforseeii prevents their care; 

And, from the first, they labonr in despair. 

The giddy ship, betwixt the winds and (ides. 
Forc’d hack, and forwards, in a circle rides, 
Slttnii'd with the ditferent blows; ilieii shoots 
amain, 

’Till coimterbuirtl, she stops, and sleeps again. 

Not more aghast the proud Arrhangel felt, 
Plung’d from the. height of heaven to deepen iiell, 
Tliaii stood the Lover of his Love possess’d,— 

Now rurs’d the more, the more he had been 
ble.ss’d. 

* * * * Mean lime, with sails declin’d, 

The wandering vessel drove liefore the wind: 
Toss'd, and re>toss’d ; aloft, and then alow; ^ 

Nor port they seek, nor certain course they ' 
know ; 

But every moment wait the coming blow. 3 
Thus blindly driven, by breaking day they view’d 
I'lie laud before them, and their fears renew’d: 

The land was welcome, but the tempest bore 
The threaten’d siiip against a rocky shore. 

A winding bay was near ; to this they bent, 

Aod just escap’d ; their force already spent; 
Secure from storms, and panting from tbe sea, 

The land, unknown, at leisure they survey; 

And taw (but toon their sickly sight withdrew) 
Tlie rising towers of Rhodes at distant view.; 

And can'd the hostile shore of Pashnoud, 

Sav’d from the seas,and ahipwrcck’d on the ground. 


This description, which was not written 
by Mr. Leigh Hunt or Mr. Wordsworth or 
Lord Byron or Walter Scott or Southey; 
this beautiful passage, which is worth more 
than ait the pompous stuff and,all the 
poems of Milton and Shakespear, gives an 
adequate and correct idea of the situation 
of our system. 

Wltf. CoBBETT. 


Debate on Cash Payments. 

( CoHtmued/rom page 607.) 

For instance, he (Mr.Ilorner,) thought 
it should be enacted that the Bank should 
gradual!^ paif its several notes according 
to their value. Thus as the llestrictiou 
Act was to expire in July, it might be pro- 
Tided that the Bank should pay all notes 
of 1/. within six months; afurward.s, its 
2/. notes within the next six months ; its 
5l. notes within the succeeding six months; 
and all its notes above 51. after that peri¬ 
od. By such an arrangement,, the ^tik 
would be guarded against the consequences 
of any sudden change, while the just 
claims and expectations of the Public 
would be gratified. But before the Com¬ 
mittee which lie proposed, this subject 
might be fully considered after an exa¬ 
mination of witnesses, including the Di¬ 
rectors of the Bank and others, competent 
to afford every necessary information. 
Another subject, which would properly 
come under (he *consideration of such a 
Committee, would be the state of our me- 
talic currency. He had heard that it was 
in the contemplation of Government to 
hare a new silver coinage, with a view to 
relieve the country from that sort of 
.bad English, and still worse French sil¬ 
ver, with which it was at present inunda¬ 
ted. This silver was indeed so very base, 
that it would probably be better for the 
country to have no currency at all, than 
be subject to suffer by such a circulating 
medium. But in considering this subject 
it would be very material to ascertain whe¬ 
ther the new silver coinage should be ac¬ 
cording to the old standard, or whether 
any new standard should be established. 
For if the system of paper currency were 
to be restored to the rate at which it 
some time since prevailed, it >might he 
inconvenietit and unjust to. re-esta¬ 
blish the old Mint standard of stlfer; 
for by such re-establishment, doTern-. 
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mont, as well fts individuals who 
silver to the Mint for coinage, would be 
very likely to suffer a considerable loss. 
But he did not require the House to adopt 
any mion of his upon this subject. All 
he asked ws<s, that an inquiry should be 
instil Hied—and he should only add, that 
if wiihuot that inquiry the Right Honour, 
abic Gentleman’s Bill were adopted, he 
had no hesitation in stating^ that the Bank 
t'esiriefion would continue for ever. He 
would indeed be an idle dreamer who could 
suppose that cash payments would be re¬ 
sumed bv the Bank, so long as Parliament 
and the People submitted to the restric¬ 
tion. The Honourable Member coiiclu- 
ded by moving for the appointment of a 
Committee to consider the expediency of 
resuiniiig cash payments at the Bank, to¬ 
gether with the best and safest mode of 
effecting that object. 

The CuANCELLoii of the Exciiequeh 
observed, that the difference between him 
and the Learned Gentleman, as to the 
grounds upon which the restriction of 
cash payments by the Bank was justifi 
able were far less than might appear ; but 
in one point he decidedly differed from 
that J.carned Gentleman—namely, that 
the adoption of the Bill which he had 
brought forward was likely to prevent 
that resumption for ever. He could not 
indeed imagine the grounds upon which 
the Learned Gentleman tested his cal¬ 
culation. A'> to the preparations which 
the Learned Gentleman would have made 
with a view to the resumption of cash 
payments, it would be recollected that by 
the original llestrictiou Act provision was 
made fur the payment of certain notes in 
cash, in order to guard the Bank against 
any shock. It was indeed notorious (hat 
ever since the enactment of the 37th of 
the King, notes under bl. had been paid in 
cash. Therefore the objects described 
by the Learned Gentleman were already 
provided for by law. Another proposition, 
with a view to prepare tiie Bank for the 
resumption of cash payments was intend¬ 
ed—tiamely, that even after these pay¬ 
ments were renewed, the Bank, as well 
as private Banks, should be at liberty 
to issue notes under bl. The example of 
Scotland before the restriction, and of all 
private bank-notes since the restriction, 
which were never made a legal tender, 
served to show that no practical incon* 
venience was likely to arise from inch, 


a measure. It was also intended in the 
same view to propose, that for a consider¬ 
able time after the resumption of caidt 
payments bank-notes should be received 
by Government, and in the payment of 
Exchequer Bills. It was notorious that 
the amount of bank-notes in circulation 
never exceeded one-half of our annual 
taxes; and that before the restriction, 
the circulation of these notes bore exactly 
the sanje proportion to our taxation. 
Thi-iefore no material change was pro¬ 
duced in this' respect. But to revert to 
preparations, he felt that such provisions 
were intended as would serve to protect 
the Bank or the Country from any shock 
upon the resumption of cash payments. 
No thinking man could deem it practicable 
that cash payments should be immedi¬ 
ately resumed, and the only question 
then was as to time, ft would be recol¬ 
lected that a llesolution was adopted, 
which he had the honour to propose upon 
the discussion of the Report of the Bul¬ 
lion Committee, namely, that Bank Notes 
were equal to cash for all legal pur¬ 
poses, and whatever difference of opi¬ 
nion might then have been urgAl, ho dif¬ 
ference whatever could exist at present 
that a bank-note was equal to cash fur 
every purpose in this country, while in 
other countries these notes bore a pre¬ 
mium. Thus all the prophecies which (he 
House had heard from the other side W'cre 
completely falsified, while the opinions 
which he took occasion to advance were 
fully justified. Among those he main¬ 
tained that the extended circulation of 
bank-notes was not the cause of the rise of 
prices, but the natural effect of the in¬ 
creased activity of trade which, neces¬ 
sarily called for an increased circulating 
medium. And now it appeared, that 
when the activity of trade was dimi¬ 
nished, the circulation of bank-notes 
diminished also. That the price of 
agricultural produce being reduced, the 
country banks reduced their issues. 
Hence it was evident that the extended 
issue of hank notes was the consequence, 
not the cause of a rise of prices; for when 
prices fell, that issue was proportionably 
reduced, especially from the country 
banks, whose issues were quite voluntary.. 
From this experience he felt himself war¬ 
ranted in asserting, that the issue of Bank 
Notes, however it might have been affheted 
by the rate of exchange or the price of 
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fold, had no connexion with the prices of 
onr ngricultural produce, although that 
opinion was so often and so confidently 
advanced. That would, indeed,, appear 
more strongly from this fact, that while 
corn was at 120c a quarter in January, 
1813, and fell to 82c. by the close of the 
year, gold was at the former period 51. 6c. 
an ounce, and at the latter 5/. 10c. Thus 
it was clear that the price of gold and of 
corn had no relation. The former was 
enhanced by the supplies of bullion w'hich 
we were under the necessity of remitting 
to the I'eniiisuia, and wliat would hare 
been the degree of enhancement if at the 
seme time the Bank paid in specie? The 
advantage of micIi payment would, he need 
now haidly say, have been very dearly 
purchased, if it had interfered with such 
remittances. As to the time which his 
Sill proposed to continue (he restriction, 
it would be remembered, (hat the report 
of the Bullion Committee recommended 
the continuance of (he restriction for two 
years, with a view to guard against the 
danger of any sudden change, and to prc> 
pare for the event, while his Bill proposed 
to coniinrie the restriction only for seven 
months longer. Among his reasons for 
continuiirg the restriction, that quoted by 
the Learned Getdleman from certain pub¬ 
lications, had certainly rioiniluouce what¬ 
ever. For ftp had no desire to produce a 
rise of prices; but from what he had stated 
with respect to this connexion of an 
extended circulating medium, with an 
extended trade, it was evident that the 
rise of prices must necessarily occasion 
an increased issue of Bank notes. Now 
with regard to the proposition of the 
Learned Gentleman, he could see no 
necessity for further inquiry. The whole 
iMse was already suflicieiitly rinderstood,' 
and any Gentleman who desired further 
information, might obtain it by readiug the 
Papers before the House. Therefore a 
Committee was unnecessary. The Bank 
would no <loubt exercise the utmost dis¬ 
cretion in preparing for the resumption of 
cash payments in collecting treasure for 
that desirable event, not only for its own 
gjupply, but for the use of the Banks of 
Ireisnd and Scotland which most so ma¬ 
terially depend upon it. On these grounds, 
he felt himself bound to resist the Learn¬ 
ed Gentleman’s, motion. 

hlr. J. P« Grant declared he never 
he«d-a cfese more ably stated than that of 


' hif|,Lc;8rned Friend, or more feebly an¬ 
swered than that of the Right Honourable 
Gentleman. He fully concurred with hU 
Learned Friend, that if (be Right Honour¬ 
able Gentleman’s Bill were adopted, the 
resumption of cash payments would never 
take place while the people submitted to 
the Restriction. But (he impolicy and 
danger of continuing the Restriction, must 
be obvious upon duo considemtion,—All 
that was wanted was, that some inquiry 
should begone into, some pledge given to 
shew the Bank (hat Parliament was not 
playing fast and loose, but that it was 
their determination to have cash payments 
resumed, allowing a reasonable time fdr 
preparation. Tliat was all that his Ho¬ 
nourable Friend required. 'J'hey had 
been (old that the linancial operations of 
Ministers had nothing to do with those 
restrictions, and they were told also that 
the restrictions themselves' were of no ad¬ 
vantage to the Bank, or at least that the 
Bank did not desire (hem. Now under 
what circumstances was it that the restric¬ 
tions were originally imposed? From 
the necessity, created by the financial 
operations of the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer of that period, of doing something 
for its security. If Honourable Geiitlo- 
meii would take the (rouble of examin¬ 
ing into what passed at that time between 
the Government and the Bank, they would 
find that the Bank made a representation, 
Ming that the demands upon it, by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, were so 
great, that (he establishment was not safe. 

Upon that ground it was that the Bank 
stopped its cash payments, on the autho¬ 
rity of the Council. Now what was the 
plan proposed by the Right Honourable 
Gentleman preparatory to the resumption 
of cash' payments by the Bank ? He built 
his whole system of dances for the year 
Upon borrowing a certain sum from the 
Bank, and at the same time he brought in 
(he present Bill, thus connecting the two 
circumstances together by that operation, 
connected as they ever must be hi their 
own iia'lurc. He did that very thing 
which prevented (be Bank from resuming 
cash payments, and yet desired the House 
to believe that it was only a temporary 
measure. He had little doubt, howdver, 
that Jt would-prove a settled system, by 
which to cary on the financial opersftiohs 
of the' coutitryf through the 
aecommodiUionafrom the Bank. The Sys- 
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fern itself WM not only a most absurd one, 
but it bad prodqcsd the mosk-.slRrioua in> 
conronkuices to the country, for the price 
of erery commoditj bad bept paceto ac«r. 
tain degree with theprice of gold and siWer. 
If the present neasure wero adopted, wbat 
would bo our siluatiqn at the expication 
of the two years 2 when is time of pro. 
found peace the price of gold would be thf 
same, the pa 4 )er xorrency depreciated to 
the same extoat, and cqiiseqaeally the ru. 
sumption of cash payments by the Bank 
impouible. He certainly thought a very 
strong ground had boen laid for inquiry, 
and he trusted the. House. would not re. 
ject4he motion of his Honourable Friend. 

Mr. Massy AT. said the House and the 
country at present laboured under the 
grievous dissppoiiitment of Ending their 
expectations deceived, of the resumption 
of cash payments' by the Bank, at the 
expiration of six months after the signs, 
ture of a dciinitive Treaty of Peace. 
With respect to the Bill, proposed the 
Right Honourable Gentleman, be had read 
its provisions with extreme surprize, for 
ho could* noi see a single ground which 
rendered -suck a Bill necessary. What 
were the points of expediency as applica. 
ble to it ?! Was the price of bullion at 
hi|^ now as it had been ? Quite the m 
verse. It was well known that a large 
quantity of specie had found its way into 
this country. He, as.a merchant, knew 
the fact; and it had also happened to him 
individually, that a considerable quantity 
of t^eign specie had been sent to him, 
whiqh, from the depreciation of its value, 
he had sent back to his correspondents, 
as a less loss was sustained, even by the 
expence of double freightage, tban would 
have been incurred by selling it here. 
[Hear, heartJ Then, as to foreign ex. 
changes, how did they stand 2 They were 
in oar favour in every part of the world. 
With respect to the l^ok, it was said that 
they made noobjectioos to the resumption 
of their casHpayinenti. On the contrary, 
they protest^ agnbst not being allowed 
to establish their credit upon the same 
basis as it had heretofore stood, and upon 
wbioh it always sought to stand. What 
other eauses-tben could be alleged 2 Was 
there to be a loan ?—No. The Chancellor 
of the Exehsquer had expressly lald^ that 
there was not the slightest connexion, 
between tbecontinaanceof the restrictions 
and his dealing with the Bank. He was 


glad to hear that sfatemehtl; fot it there 
had been any such cdnaexlon, he should 
have no hesitation in saying, that it was 
one of'the moat usurious bargains which 
any Jew broker evt>r made with any heed, 
less spendthrift minor. [Hear 1 and a 
laugh .3 What pruaiblu argument, then, 
could be urged to prevent the resumption 
of cash payments ? The consequences of 
the present Bill would be most grievinis 
to-the country. All that dtsfress and 
difficulty, that revulsion, he might almost 
say convulsion, which the country had 
undergone during the last year, would be 
renewed whenever the Bank should bo 
compelled, as a time must surely Ct»rne 
when it would becomimllcd, to resume its 
payments ill cash. [Hear, hoar! J Tke 
restrictiom he cotmmred as a great and 
poaerful engine in the hands of Jsitiuseertf 
to alter and modify the property of tke 
country at their ^scretiqn; but siieh a. 
power they ought not to possess, and he 
wished tu sec the necromancer^s wand 
bi'oken end thrown into the Red Sea. 
[Hoar, hear!] The only way, iu his 
opinion, of compelling the Bank. |o re* 
same their payments, would he by ntaking 
it their interest to do so. The Act was 
originally pasned to rescue the Bank from 
the consequences of its own improvidence, 
and what had they done since ? The 
average annual issue of their notes, in the 
four years preceding the passing of that 
Act, was about 11,0(J0,(K}0/. it was now 
about 27,000,000/. producing an annual 
profit of 800,000/. He thought it would 
be a wise course, when the Bill went into 
the Committee, to propose the insertion 
of a clause for the Bank to pay 50,000/. 
a year, or any given sum, to the public, 
until they did resume their cash payments; 
and he trusted that some such amendment 
would be adopted. 

Mr. F. Lewis said, he wisheil to add 
his protest against the dangerous systein 
Involved in the priiicl^e of the Bill. lie 
thought a strong and unanswerable rase 
had been made out for inquiry. He had 
on many occasions watched with the uU 
most anxiety to collect, if possible, from 
the Right Hop. Gentleman his real opin. 
ions upon the nature of the connexion 
with the Bank, but hitherto it had been 
in vain. He could not, even after the 
speech which the Right Hon. Gentleman 
had that night delivered, see thoroughly 
what course he proposed to himself in 
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good faith and sinccrUj. He said, indeed, remained. He decidedly thought some 
that he thought it highly desirable that measures were necessary to prepare the 
the Bank should return to cash payments. Bank and the country for the issuing of 
but he did not seem to say it with that payment in cash, and that it was better to 
confidence as if he really believed himself, act on a persuasive than a compulsive sys- 
There were many reasons which led him tern. The question was of infinite moment, 
to think, that the Right Hon. Gentleman and was worthy of serious consideration, 
did not sincerely believe that at the end of If compulsion were used, without due 
two years the Bank would be one jot preparation, the Bank would obvioudy 
nearer to the resumption of cash pay- suffer a very great shock. They required 
ments.—If the Bank were left to itself, an interval to prepare salutary measures, 
its interest was so cliametricaliy opposite which he had no doubt the intelligence of 
to a resumption of cash payments, that it the Bank Directors would suggest; where* 
was utterly childish to espect from it a as, if compulsive measures were imposed 
voluntary proceeding of that kind. The on them, they would only bo menaced. 
House must take upon itself to make it and public credit endangered. The salu- 
compulsory, or all other measures would tary effects of some regulation in the 
be nugatory. The appointment of a silver currency hiid been seen, and if the. 
Committee was, he thought, indispcnsibly same principles were applied to gold, he 
necessary, and after a due investigation, saw every reason to bclieie. the Bank 
the House could then point out the pre- would voluntarily come forward tbem- 
paratory modejiy which the object might selves. Hu thought it impossible to attri- 
be ultimately accomplished. bute to so respectable a body the motive 

Lord Castlereagh, concurring with of filling their own pockets by thus paying 
the general wish of the Houseand country in paper.—[Hear! from the Opposition.] 
for a speedy return to payments in cash, If Gentlemen on the opposite side thought 
had np intention at present to travel over so, he bogged to assure them he did not. 
the ground which had already been gone He had this security, that when the gold 
ever, but he could not help expressing his exchange became sufficiently favourable, 
decided conviction that the measure of should the Bank become so infatuated to 
restriction was the best ever adopted in fhetr interests as to withhold a metallic 
this country, and had been productive of circulation, individuals would have it in 
all those advantages which had elevated their power to carry gold to his Majesty’s 
the British Bmpire to its present pinnacle Mint, and thus to secure a metallic ciren- 
of grandeur. He considered the dread latioii. After some remarks on the no- 
%vhich (he Honourable Member who had cessity of the Restrictions, the Noble 
just sat down entertained of this measure Lord observed that by an intermediate 
being a precedent for Administration in ail principle of compulsion respecting minor 
timecoining, to be ill founded. He wished notes some good might be done. His 
the House to consider that the late war object was, in what he proposed, to make 
had been no ordinary one, but had com- matters go on smoothly, as it was bettor 
hined a variety of circumstances which to tell the Bank at once the precise period 
rendered it unparalleled in our history, at which they were called, to issue cash 
aud he trusted it would be always un- than deceive them by a false period, as 
paralleled. When Gentlemeirtalkcd of a much inconvenience had'arisen to. the 
pure standard of value being kept, he private Banks througb the country, from 
would put it to them, how that purity the ignorance of the period wltcu cash 
could have been maintained in any way so payments would be called for. 
well as the one adopted by Parliament. Sir Newport observed, that the 
The standard of value must have been Noble Ijord, in his usual stylo of .elo- 
ilistorted by the precious metals being quence, peculiar no doubt to himself, but 
drawn out of the .country, and it could at all tiroes unintelligible to the House, 
only be preserved by setting a high value had talked of an. intermediate principle 
on these metals at home. When he con- of compulsion.”—[Hear, hear! and a 
siderod the various systems suggested for laugh.] —His not understanding the 
praaepviog that purity, he felt none'equal ble I.<ord arose probably from the subli- 
to the one adopted by Parliament, without J mity of style to which the Noble Lord 
which he believed no Bank could have uniformly aspired, but which was unfor- 
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tunately inaccessible to any iodiridual 
but the Noble Lord himself.—f A laugh".] 
Uo wished to know what these words 
meant ? 

Lord Castlsreagu said, that he meant 
if any compulsion at all were to be used, 
it should only be for small notes. 

Sir J. Newport proceeded. Now he 
had the pleasure for once to understand 
the Noble Lord; but would it not have 
been better for him at first to have spoken 
in a manner fit to meet the comprehension 
of all, than to have clothed his meaning 
in language totally devoid of common 
sense?—[Much laughter.] The Noble 
Lord thought the Dank IHrectors would 
not be so indiflt‘.rent to the interests of the 
public, or so criminal, as to fill their 
pockets at the expense of the public. 
[Hear!] But did he know that they 
were sworn to do ail they possibly could 
for the pretmotion of the interests of their 
constituents, andmusteither perjure them¬ 
selves, or act criminally ? The Noble 
Lord had said the Bank Restrictions 
should be taken off 'so soon as the gold 
exchange enabled private individuals to 
compete with the Bank. This was a 
happy illustration of the principles on 
which the Noble Lord acted ; but ho (Sir 
J. Newport) certainly thought such a 
period would be contemporaneous with 
the termination of the Noble Lord’s po¬ 
litical existence. [Hear, hear !J' ‘*The 
intermediate principle of compulsion ” (to 
use the Noble Lord's exqui.site phraseolo¬ 
gy) was neither more nor less than a be- 
ginning, on his part, to circulate cash pay. 
ments. Why not tell the House so at 
once ? [Hear, hear 1] Why express 
his sentiments in language unintelligible 
by any man of common understanding ? 
[Hear, hear, hear 1] But the fact was, 
grant the Noble Lord the two years he 
now sought, and there would never be an 
end of ^‘his intermediate principle of 
compulsion.” [A laugh.] This transac¬ 
tion indicated in the strongest manner the 
too dose connexion existing between the 
Bank and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
for the time being. It was on this prin¬ 
ciple the Chancellor of the Exchequer for 
tho day tried to get over^ by every means 
in his powery the awful aspect of public 
ftnanccy and endeavoured to turn aa/sy the 
attention of the public Jrom Us alarming 
nature. He beliered on his conscience 


that this would ruin finaitee, uid he pro* 
tested solemnly against the idea of a 
measure being established in time of peacti 
which had only been at first propos^ for 
six weeks in war, and continued from six < 
weeks to six weeks. 

Mr. Manning was of opinion that two 
years were necessary, and in fact it was 
the safest course Parliament could pursue. 
It was much better to adopt this, as it 
would prepare the country, drained as it 
was, for the reception of cash payments. 
The question was of some impurtance to 
the commercial interests of the country^ 
independent of the Bank. There was no 
such oath administered to the Directors 
as the Honourable Baronet had said, for 
they were merely called to exercise their 
best judgment in promoting the interest 
of their constituents, but were not sworn. 
The Honourable Member entered at some 
length, but nearly inaudible in thcGalle. 
ry, into a variety of instances, to shew 
that the issuing of notes bad not been so 
productive of mischief as some Members 
supposed. External causes had interfered 
in a very great degree to prevent the pos- 
sibility of their suddenly resuming*^ cash 
payments. There was not a Bank Di¬ 
rector who did not wish to resume cash 
payments; [Hear, hear!] but at the same 
time the Bank was thankful, for the Bill 
in progress through the House, as it felt 
that those payments could not be resumed 
for the period of two years. [Hear, bear!] 
If the return to cash payments was loft to 
the discretion of the bank, such mca.siires 
of precaution would be adopted as would 
insure its being as speedy as circumstances 
would permit. 

Mr. PoNSONBY, in reply to the Honour¬ 
able Gentleman who said that his Honour¬ 
able Friend had mis-stated tho oath of the 
Directors, contended, that if no oath were 
taken at all, yet that the Directors were 
bound by honour' and their duty to the- 
proprietors to make the best profits they 
could. lie had no doubt that from the 
moment at which Parliament might de¬ 
clare (heir opinion of the expediency of 
returning to cash payments, the Bank Di¬ 
rectors would take the necessary steps 
that would lead to that return ■, but he 
had also no doubt that until such a decla¬ 
ration should be mado by Parliament, 
things would go on in the way in which 
they now did. The object of his Ho- 
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notirltble Rnd Learned Friend's ssotlon 
was to dx some time at which the itonse 
might declare its opinion that K woald 
be proper and safe for the Bank to resume 
cash payments. If the House refused to 
accede to the motion, he (Mr. P.) and 
every boily else, must think that the mea> 
sure of restriction was intended to bo 
measure of perpetuity. 

Mr, Raring expressed his sense of the 
necessity of returning, as soon as it was 
practibie to do so, to.cash payments; and 
exposed (he absurdity of the statenwnt 
made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
that the circulation of the paper was safe, 
because it was issued roluntarily-—the 
great mass of the Bank paper being issued 
compulsorily, in the payment of the pub¬ 
lic creditor, and in the other great trans- 
aetions of Goreriimcnt. Still, he eop- 
teuded, that there had been no abuse on 
the part of the. Bank in the amount of the 
paper put into circulation. In fact, it 
was impossible that the Governors of the 
Bank could mismanage, in this respect, 
without injuring themselves, more than 
any other class of the community. With 
reference to the question before the House, 
he maintained that nothing could be more 
calculated to impede the return to cash 
payments, than any .pledge made by 
Wriiaincnt on the subject. As for the 
declaration of opinion recommended by 
the ' llnnnurable Gentleman who had just 
spokim, that was already to be found iu 
the Bill now in progress. 

Lord Foi KSTo.vE supported the motion, 
and exprciised his firm persuasion, that if 
the Bin passed they might as well enact 
a perpctiiat suspension of cash payments. 

Mr. Huskisson declared that he was 
/or returning to ca>h pnt/mentit as soon as ' 
would be conshient with the public interest. 
Until the paper circulation of this country 
became convertible at pleasure into coin, 
that circulation would not be in a satisfac¬ 
tory state. Re admitted also, that tho 


snspensioii of eush payments, la^. the coit.r 
Sequent issue of paper, had ’odeasloned 
much mischief by the encouragement they^ 
afforded to inordinate speculatiuny But 
then on the other hand, if cash payments 
had been renewed at a former perio^ the 
country would not have been able to make 
those 'exertions which had more' than 
counterbalanced every inconvenience. Ad¬ 
verting to the proposition made by the 
Honourable and Ijoamed Gentleman, he 
maintained that it would be unwise for 
Parliament to take the direction of the 
matter into their own hands; but it was 
essential that they should declare to the 
Bank and to the country, that they ex* 
pected that cash payments should be re- . 
sumed, and'thSt tliey wereawarethat there 
was no safety to the property of the 
country but in a recurrence to the ancient 
system o f on r cu rrency. He hoped, there¬ 
fore,' that when the Honse went into a 
Committee on the Bill, his Right Honour¬ 
able Frteinl would propose the introduc¬ 
tion in the preamble, of a declaration that 
the time allowed to the £tenk was to 
enable them to prepare for a return to 
cash payments. 

Mr. TiioHPsoM expressed hn confident 
hope, that in the course of the year specie 
would be circulating in great abundance 
in this country; founding this optnion 
on the fact of the great rise of the ex¬ 
change, witiiin the last four months. He 
hoped the time was not far distUut, when, 
as had been said by a Right Honourabto 
Gentleman opposite, on a former occa- 
sion, everj’ man would have a gnmea in 
his pocket; and It would then be seen 
what little anxiety there- would be for 
Bank-notes. lie concluded by ezpressin' 
a hope, that Mbilsters woind promote' 
he productive labour of the country, in 
which, more than gold, its real wealth 
onsisted'. 

(To be Cantlnhed.y 
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TO THK 

People ov the United States of 
America. 

LETTER XIV. 

Dattle at Grenoble.—State of France .— 
Causes of a new Revolution,—Vonse^ 
quences to the English System. — Land- 
ing of the English Ambassmtor in Ame¬ 
rica*—Complaint of the officers of the 
Niger.—Sir Francis Burdetf. 


Bollnj, ^5th May, I0l6. 

You will have lipard, long before this 
reaches you, of the battle, wjiicli has re>. 
cently taken place at Grenoble in France: 
but, yon will not hare heard any true ac< 
count of the impression, which, (hat event 
has made in England, where, as I have re¬ 
peatedly shown, exists the ***** ♦ 

aeoa********. jhg 

ia felt in all the cabinets of Europe; bu(, 
here'; herb it is, amongst the * ♦ * * * 
* * that tkegtMtest alarm is eaperieuced. 

It appears, that the attack" on Gre- 
nobte rtas not so much an attack on that 
place, as it was a general commotion, or 
rising in the whole district, of which (rre- 
lioble forms a part. Six hundrod men are 
not killed in battle without some fighting. 
It appears, that an extensive district was 
in a state of insurrection, and that it still 
is so. Such documents as the following 
show very clearly what is the siuiation of 
that part of France; and they merit being 
recorded even in a work where there is 
S.0 IHtte room to spare; for they are of the 
very essence of political history. 

“ On the 7th the Prefect published an 
** Arrets to the following effect :— 

Considering that justice and public 
**'example require that all those who par- 
Cicipated in the sedition with force and 
arms, which broke out on the night of 
** <iie 4th of May, should be inexorably 
pursued and delivered to the Prcvotal 
** Conrt j 

**ThBt general security requires they 


should he deprived of every means of 
‘‘refuge and defence; and c‘oii.seq(iently 
“ that, as a measuro of high police, a go* 
“ tieral disarming ouglit to lake place; 

“Therefore all those who wifliin 24 
“ honrs from I he {mblieation of the pre- 
“ sent anele shall not have doliver^d up 
“ to th<‘ Ma}ois of their re.apective Com- 
“ mnnes all weapons of war and cartouches 
“ which may be in any manner at their 
“ disposal, shall be considered as aecom* 
“ plices in the sedition,and criminally pro- 
“ secuted as such; as shail likewise ail 
“ those who, knowing of any depot of 
“ arms or cartouches, do not give infor- 
“ mation thereof. 

“ Every inhabitant is required (o make 
“ a declaration of the iiunfingarms in his 
possession. 

“ All persons convicted of giving an 
“ asylum to rebels shall be regarded as 
“ accomplices, and criminally piosccuted 
“ as such. * * 

“ A recompence of from 100 to 3,000 
“ francs i.s proni'sed to all tho.se vvhn shall 
“ deliver up (he authors, leaders, or abet- 
“ tors of the sedition. • 

“ Gnilot. an ancient Olficcr of Artillerv, 
“ who directed llie insurrection of that 
“ Commune, and who, once saved from 
“ capital puni'Innent by (he goodness of 
“ the Duke of Angoulnne, ha.s (uivcrcd 
“ himself with the double infamy of ingnt- 
“ (itiide and treason, is denounced to (he 
“ public vengeance, lie who shall arrest 
“ iiim is to receive live hundred francs.” 

FftOcLAMATION OF THE LI f I’TVN ANT-O I.- 
NKR.4L CO.MMVSOIXO THE Till MIt.I- 
TVRV lUVISlOS, AND OF THE PULFELT 
OF Tin; DEtMRTMrXT OF THE ISI RE. 

“ The LienteiianJ-Genrral commanding 
“ the Till Military Division, and the Prr- 
“ feet of the Isore, make knovvn to the 
“ inhabilanls of that department tint a (<'- 
“ legrapbic dispatch bring*- them the fol- 
“ lowinginstructlons:— (I'./li Muy.Qp.m.) 

“ The .Department of tl'f Isere is to be 
“ consideicd as in a state of siege. Thfe 
“ Civil and Military Antlipriiics hare a 
di.'-crctioiiarv power. 

.y 
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« The King is satisfied with the Magis- 
trates and the Military. Troops are in 
“ notion on different points to occupy the 
department of the Isore, and ensure the 
*‘just punishment of the rebels. 

<< These instructions, which suspend the 
*• ordinary course of the laws, must re>as- 
sure all peaceable citizens who know 
that their Military and Civil Authorities 
“ are constantly watching for the main- 
“ tenance of order and the good of the 
“ service of the King. Let bad citizens 
** tremble. For the rebels, the sword of 
the law is about to strike them. 

“ The Prefect Count Montlivault. 
Lieutenant'Gencral Donadieu. 

May 8.” 

ORDER OF THE DAY. 

“ GRENOBI.E, MAY 8. 

The Lieutenant-General, considering 
that notwithstanding all the searches and 
, ail the orders of police hitherto given for 
** discovering and apprehending the Sieur 
Didier, senior, the priucipal author of 
** the revolutionary movement which took 
place at Lyons in the course of the 
month of January last, he has not only 
cseaped the pursuit directed against him, 
but found places of refuge in this depart- 
** ment; in consequence of which he was 
** enabled to become the principal agent 
of the open rebellion, with force and 
arms, which broke out in the night of 
** the 4th, hereby decrees, as a measure of 
extraordinary security 
** Art. 1. The inhabitants of the house 
in which the said Sieur Didier shall be 
“ found, shall be delivered up to the 
** Military Commission to be shot. 

“ 3. Whoever shall deliver up the said 
“ Sieur Didier, dead or alive, shall receive, 
“ as a gratuity, the sum of 3000 francs. 

“ 3. The Military Commanders and 
** ail the chiefs of the armed force, are 
charged with the execution of the pre- 
** sent order. 

“ Discretion of Didier, senior, —Aged 
‘‘ 64; height, five feet five; hair almost 
“ white, eye-brows black, beard black 
and greylarge forehead, aquiline nose, 
« month middle size, walks negligently, 
stoops a little.’* 

In spite of all this, who would not 
rather be in the place of the Sieur J^dkr** 
than in that of Louis «the Desirfi V* These 
documents speak volumes. It is impossible 


not to see, that the half of the population 
if France must be exterminated, in order 
:o establish' the reign of the ^urbons. 
jouis may proclaim as long as he pleases. 
He only proclaims the hatred of French¬ 
men against his family and against their 
allies. His proclamations will be answered 
by execrations; and the knighthoods 
which he bestows on his adherents will be 
regarded by the People at large as badges 
of infamy. 

This affair opens pretty clearly the 
prospect before us. The hireling news¬ 
papers now begin to say, that, though we 
have peace with “ the amiable Monarch of 
“ France,” we have not peace with the 
people of that country. This they now 
openly acknowledge; and, they do so 
because they are compelled to do it, in 
order to justify measures like those of the 
Standing army and the Alien Act. At 
first. Oh! what a happy peace! How 
glorious! How secure and lasting! What 
safety; what permanent safety, had we 
obtained! And, was it not worth a twenty- 
two years* war and a debt of a thousand 
millions, to obtain such a peace I But, 
now, behold, we have no peace with the 
people of France, who are again called 
“ bloody Jacobins,” and accused of 
sighing for the regime of 179.3. So that, 
none of our expences are removed. They 
are now greater than they were in 1806 
or 1807. And they must continue greater 
for ever, unless the interest of the Debt be 
in pait lopped off. In 1807, that interest 
was about 30 millions. It is now 44 
millions. Yet, we have not finished the 
rsar. The Ministers themselves hare de¬ 
clared, that we are in an intermediate 
state, between war and peace. Before 
that state changes into a state of peace, 
are not the chances, that the French na¬ 
tion will again be roused ? Are not the 
chances in favour of a rupture of some 
sort on the continent? At any rate, is 
there the smallest room to expect, that 
we shall See any diminuition of expence ? 
And, if we do not see any diminution of 
ezpence, what a prospect have the fund- 
holders before them ? 

But, let us trail along in this state of 
misery for four or five years, then let the 
French people rise, and what are we to 
do ? Can we add another thousand mil¬ 
lions to our deUf No: we must leave 
the French people to settle their awn 
affiun in their own way, and suffer their 
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tsample ii> spread in all directions. Here, 
then, is the old ground of alarm, to our 
system again staring it in the face, and 
with ten-fold terrors. In this case, I 
should not be at all surprised to see 
Napoleon ****o***e**** 
wo#********, xhis.is not mjf 
opinion only. It is the opinion of many 
others, and those, too, persons of great 
political judgment. It is very certain, 
that, previously to the first fall of Napo¬ 
leon ; that is to say, about 1811, a scheme 
was on foot to *•»*♦**** * 
^ *. And, indeed, this would hare been a 
grand resort! But it would have failed in 
the end; and so will any scheme which 
shall not include the secure existence and 
prosperity of the paper-money mammoth, 
on which every thing, not only in Eng¬ 
land, but in all Europe, depends, as far 
as regards the cause of freedom. 

Thus, then, the struggle is noi ocer, 
say the Cossacks what they will to the 
contrary. Their processions at Boston 
were jyremnlHrCy and so were their thanks¬ 
givings. They may yet, before they die, 
have the pleasure of embraeing some of 
those “ legitimate” gentry, of whom they 
seem so fond, and with whom the people 
of Europe, and especially those of France, 
seem extremely willing to pert. Be the 
contrary the result. What then ? Why, 
at the very least, unrelaxed taxation in 
England, and the regular progress of our 
funding System towards that point at 
which it must stop. For, you will ob¬ 
serve, and always keep in view, that it is 
not on the faith of fund-holders, or any 
body else, that the thing depends. It is 
upon the effects, w|iich the system goes 
on producing upon the people. Do you 
think, for instance, that it can go on, un¬ 
til one haif of the whole -population are 
paupers ? It cannot be. Something very 
material, from some immediate cause or 
other, tnust take place, in the way of 
change before a people can be brought to 
such a pass. Incessant fluctuations in all 
sorts of property and aflairs will, of them¬ 
selves, change the very character of the 
people as dealers and proprietors; and 
will cut up the resources of the country 
by the roots. The immense emigration 
now going on, and which will increase, 
will produce, in a few years, a sensible 
effect. During the debates upon the 
Alien Bulwark Act, a Member observed, 
that he wished for some act to prerent 


emigration also. This cleirly ahdws, that 
the evil is one of great magnitude. 

But, the facts to keep in view are, that 
the struggle is not over ; that wo are now 
paying as much as we paid during the war, 
up to 1807; and that, unless a reduction 
take place in the interest of the debt, we 
must pay as much for ever. These are 
the facts to be always kept in view, and 
will always furnish a complete answer to 
all the Cossacks upon the face of the earth. 
In the meanwhile the good part of the po¬ 
pulation is fast making its way to America, 
there to add to the mind and to the physi¬ 
cal powers of freedom. Five or six years 
of a state like this in Europe will add a 
million of men to your population from 
the source of emigration ; while, on this 
side of the Atlantic, no renovation, no 
additional strength, no revival of spirit, 
will take place; but, in every quarter, re¬ 
gular and speedy decline. Keep you 
united. Guard well against aristocracy in 
every shape ; and the cause of freedom 
will eventually triumph ; and that, too, at 
no very distant day. We often rejoice at 
what we ought to lament; and often la¬ 
ment at what ought to be a subject o^joy. 
if Napoleon had remained in power, there 
might have been better ground for the pro¬ 
cessions and thanksgivings of the malignant 
Cossacks of New England. If he had 
been firmly seated in his empire of the 
West, he might havehauded it down, twen¬ 
ty or thirty years hence", to his son, a 
branch of the House of Austria. In the 
meanwhile he had giyen proofs of his desire 
to make common cause with all the ene- 
miesof free government, llis great talents; 
his greater renown; the admiration which 
his deeds in arms naturally excited, and 
especially in a people like the French ; 
the gratitude which the French thought 
they owed him for the fame be had acquired 
for their country ; nay, eveii his wise and 
merciful code of laws; all might, and, 
indeed, miut^ have worked against the 
cause of freedom, if be bad remained, as 
he would, the enemy of that cause. lie 
was become the supporter and creator of 
Royal Dynasties, He would have been 
master of all tiie rest; but that would not 
have mended the matter, llo would have 
supported all the rest, lie would never 
have taken part with any people. He.ot* 
tered, towards the close of his reign, as 
many and as bitter philippics against Ja¬ 
cobins as FUt or Dundas ever uttered. In 
X% 
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order, in sliort, to be what he aimed at( 
and what he really was, it was absolutely 
iieccshnry, that all Europe should consist 
of a set of small despotisms, dependant on 
him. If, therefore, his power had once 
hern consolidated by the adoption of a 
scheme, such as 1 hate mentioned abore, 
the cause of freedom, in Europe, at least, 
must have perished, if he had lived for 
twenty or thirty years. 

By his fall a chance has been aflordedof 
seeing better days. New scenes of pillage 
and persecution and blood without doubt; 
but, now, at any rate, despotism will uot 
be decorated in the attire of valour and 
science. It will appear, as it ought, in its 
native garb. 'I'he pillaging of the galle¬ 
ries and museums and breaking up of the 
National Schools and Institute, though the 
acts, in themselves, are what I have before 
described them to be, will produce great 
good. They were, without being intended 
to be such, acts of justice towards the 
Armies and the Republican Assemblies 
of France. The Bourbons had no right 
to retain what was won by (he valoor and 
the wisdom of those whom they accompa¬ 
nied foreign armies to overthrow. 
had no right to possess the Column oj 
Austcrlitzj or the Bridge of Jena. There 
they are, as they ought to be, with nothing 
but their guards and their priests as embel¬ 
lishments. They can never do a millionth 
part of the mischief, that Napoleon, 
settled down a despot would Iiavc done. 
Under him despotism would have bouiul 
men with gilded chains. Now, she comes 
with bare iron to manacle them. The 
charm is taken away. 

Well,” say the Cossacks, ‘‘but, after 
“ all, this despotism is the natural end of 
revolution.^' Oh, no! P'or, this was not 
the case in America ; and, I should be put 
in jail for many years, if I were to say, 
that it was the case in England. On the 
contrary, we call ours a “g'/or/ows revo¬ 
lution ; ” and, If it be a glorious deed to 
pack olf a king and his family in England, 
and to make it treason to adhere to him, 
why may it not be g'fortons in any other 
country? But, this is not the point. The 
point is, whether any other revolution 
ought to be attempted, seeing that the 
French revolution has ended in the res¬ 
toration of the old despotism; or, as your 
Cossacks have it, in the return of the 
“ legitimate sovereign.” ‘ Why, yes, to be 
sure; or, at least, this is no reason why 
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another retolution ought not to be at¬ 
tempted. Was it ever held as a max¬ 
im, that, merely because a man has failed 
in any nndertidking, he ought never to 
undertake the same thing again ?. What 
wonld become of soldiers or of lovers if 
this maxim wore adopted ? What of far¬ 
mers, gardeners, or planters ? What! 
is no netv trial to be granted in court of 
natioDB ? Is no writ of error to be demand¬ 
ed in favour of a people ? What! because 
our ships of war failed most laioieutably in 
their battles with yours, during the last 
war, is big John Bull never to try his luck 
again, except on the Serpentine River ? 
J would ask that celebrated essayist. Cap¬ 
tain Henry, whether he thinks, that his 
failure ought to discourage any other 
adventurer in the same line ? 

Weil, then, if, in none of these instan¬ 
ces, failure ought to put an end to future 
cfTorfs, why in the particular instance of 
political revolutions? Why should not 
the French, or any other people, try their 
hand at a revolution, if they are convinced 
they have a base and wicked crew to go¬ 
vern them ? Besides, there is experience 
now to guide the French, if the idea 
should take them. They have now seen 
the cause of their failure; and, of course, 
arc less likely to fail again. They have 
now seen the difference in the effects of 
their schemes and that of the United 
States. They have seen what that go¬ 
vernment has been able to do in war. 
With all this experience, they would not 
easily fall into their former errors. The 
people, too, have had a republican educa¬ 
tion ; or, at least, something approaching 
towards it. Then, again, that condition 
of the great enemy of their revolution is 
very much changed. , John Bull would, 

I dare say, be as ready as ever to pour 
out upon them; but John Bull would 
not have (he same means as before. A 
nation does not a second time contract a 
thousand millions of debt. 

It is nonsense, tiiereforc, to say, that 
the Frei ch will never attempt another 
revolution. The end of the last has not 
been a natural end. It has been an un. 
natural eud. If, indeed, the French had 
been left to themselves; if nobody had 
interfered with them; if so many nations 
had not made war upon them; if Bruns¬ 
wick and his Germans had not invaded 
hem with threats of fire and sword. 
Then, indeed, the atrocities of (he French 
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revolution (though falling infinitely shon 
of the atrocities of the Bourbons, com- 
rnitted on the Protestants of France a 
various times) would have been fairly 
ascribed to,the revolution; but, as it was, 
the whole progress of the revolution pre¬ 
sented nothing but war external and in- 
tcrnnl, until the despotism of Napolcor 
t ame ainl produced internal peace. 

One thing is certain ; and that Is, that 
Kuropc cannot long remain as it now is. 
This governmtnt, which is the pivot of 
the whole, is in such a slate as to render 
a change, a material change, of some sort, 
absolutely necessary. And, whenever 
any such change shall* take place, the 
eil'ecis of it will be felt from Cadiz to 
St. Petersburgh. 

John Buli.'s Ambassabor to America 
was, it would appear, disappointed at the 
reception he met with on his landing in 
your country. My authority is the fol¬ 
lowing paragraph, published in our news¬ 
papers. 

“ The Narcissus, Capt. G. A. Crofton, 

arrived at Portsmouth, on Thursday, 
“ from Halifax and Bermuda. The Niger, 
“ Capt. Jackson, had arrived at Halifax, 

having landed the Hon. Mr. Bagot, 
“ Ambassador to America, ot Annapolis. 
“ Mr. Bagot had no reason to Jed fiat- 
“ tered tilth the reception he experien^d; 
“ It appeared to the officers of the Niger, 
“ that the Americans were apprehensive, 
“ should they even suffer their natural 
“ curiosity to be gratified at the moment, 
“ it might give a degree of eclat to the 
** arrival oj the English Anibusiudoi j they 
“ therefore shut themselves tip in (heir hon- 
‘‘ ses. They could not// c«A«/«A', as their 
“ guns upon the fort were out of order.— 
“ Eight of the Niger's men deserted from 
“ the boat, and no uulhorilative aid could 
“ he obtained to discover their retreat. 
“ The Niger, so soon as she had landed 
“ all the Ambassador’s suite, proceeded 
« to Halifax, and was there preparing to 

receive on board Gen. bir Jolin Sher- 
“ brooke, for Quebec, he having been 
“ appointed Governor of Upper Canada. 
“ T'he Narcissus was 18 days from Ber- 
“ muda. She has sailed for the ttiver to 

“ be paid off.” -n t t- 

What flattering did Mr. Bagot want, 
I- wonder? Did he expect you to run 
out and prostrate yourselves 
and lick his hand, OT hU shoes i ” 
these officers of the Niger” expected, 


I suppose, that the people, of Annapolis 
were to -range themselves 
with bare beads for the Hon, Mr. Bagot 
to walk through ? He ought, I suppose, 
as they thought, to have his way strcwca 
with flowers to the City of Washin^on, 
that grand scene of the exploits of Ross 
and Cockburn ? “ Eclat" indeed! what 
eclat should the people of 
make upon such an occasion r What 
cared they for the Hon. Mr. Bagot ®**y- 
more than for another man? And what 
should they care? I- do not believe, 
however, that they “ shut themselves up 
“in their houses" to avoid him. They are 
not such fools. But, it is one of the fol¬ 
lies of John Bull’s gentlemen, that, where- 
ever they go, they are surprised, if all the 
world do not run gaping after them ami 
pulling hats off to them. The people o 
America care nothing about “ great peo- 
«ple.” If the « officers of the Niger” had 
wanted a shouting mob dt the heels of 
Mr. Bagot, they should have taken out 
a detachment of the bullet-proof-coach 
rabble, and such of those who lollow'cd 
« Old Blucher” about. But, in order 
to have effected their purpose itt a haml- 
some manner, they should have carric<l 
out a dozen ton of strong beer as well as 
the rabble. Then Mr. Bagot would have 
been most cordiaUp welcomed. “ l « « 
“ salute" indeed ! Wliat should an Ame¬ 
rican fort fire a salute for upon such an 
occasion ? What subject of jVy was it to 
America, that an English public envoy 
had arrived? The silliness of all this 
surpasses even its conceit and impudence. 
Was it because Mr, Bagot was the sou 
of a Lord that all this jiieco of work ; all 
his ec/flf, was to take place ? Just as if 
he Americans had not seen Lords and 
Knights and Honourables before! Just 
a U they had not seen Sir George Prevosf, 
Sir James Yco, Sir Alexander and Sir 
John Cochrane, Sir E. Packcnhani, and 
he ever-mcinorable Sir George Cockburn, 
o say nothing of Sir William Howe, Sir 
Henry Clinton, and Lord Cornwallis? 
5myth tells a story of the capture of 
4 OBD Pbucy, now Duke of Northumber¬ 
land, at, or just after, the battle of Lex- 
ngton. The Yankee Soldiers had put 
his fjordship in prison in a room of what 
we call a public housei and what you call 
a tavern, in some country puce, ihe 
people of the neighbourhood, who knew 
aothing pf l^fds except by hearsay, 
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crowded to the tavern to see the Noble 
Personage; when a young girl, who was 
looking through the window at him, ex¬ 
claimed: “what! IS that a lord, you? 
“ Come away Jemima!” The people of 
Annapolis have, I dare say, something 
else to do than to stare at Lords, or 
Lords’ sons, or at any such people. I’ll 
engage, that there wore very few of them 
who knew who Mr. Bagot was, and not 
one who would have shut himself up in 
his house for the sake of either avoiding 
him or for any other purpose connected 
with his .arrival. But, pray, when did 
the people here give any eclat to the arri. 
val of an Ambassador ? And especially 
of an American Ambassador ? When did 
we Jil t salutes upon such an occasion ? 
Oh! we are big John Bull! Verily this 
insolence is a little ill-timed as to Ame- 
vlca. It may do with regard to the poor, 
crawling, lousy wretches in Spain, Por¬ 
tugal, and Naples, and the other countries 
that are under the dread of England; 
but, it will not do with regard to Ame¬ 
rica, except, indeed, as far as relates to 
the OossBcks of New England, who, per¬ 
haps, might have been willing to crawl 
upon their bellies to give eclat to the ar¬ 
rival'of a Lord’s son. 

The best way, upon such occasions, is 
for the Blue and Buff to hold their 
tongues. They cannot complain with any 
efiect. They can obtain no redress; for, 

I can assure them, that John Boll, con. 
ceiled as he is, is not prepared to add five 
hundred millions to his debt and twenty 
millions a year to his taxes in order to 
avenge this pretended slight to the Honour¬ 
able Mr. Bagot. John will have to pay the 
amount of Mr. Bagot’s salary and tho 
expences of his mission, together, most 
probably with a couple of thousands a 
year to that gentleman for life; and that 
is quite enough for John without a new 
war on account of (he taciturnity of the 
people of Annapolis. No, no! “the 
officers of the Niger»’ will not succeed 
in stirring up strife between the two coun- 
iriet upon this account. The history of 
the events of the last war is still before us. 

they must talk; they must send 
forth ^ragraphs; they must let their an¬ 
ger have Vent. NVhat in all the world but 
an nnconqiierable propensity to do this 
oould have induc^ them to publish to 
the world, that « Eight of the Niger’s 
t* incn deserleU tom the 5oot” 4hlch 
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landed the Ambassador? This must bavo 
been nearly the whole of the boat’s crow. 
Now, what could be the cause of this? 
These were not pressed men; for the sliip 
was manned with people enlisted since the 
peace. It is well known, indeed, that she 
lay a good while waiting for men. Wo 
never hear of any American seainen de¬ 
serting. At any rate, why was tli-.s fact 
told to the world? Were the men had 
men? If they were, it is well known, 
that the best of a crew are geneiaMy se¬ 
lected for such services; and what, then, 
were the rest of the ship’s company ? 
And, could no better men be enlisted ? If 
they were good men, what could make 
them leave their boat ? Was the tempta¬ 
tion so strong? If so, ichat teas that 
temptation? What a countiy must that 
be, where such powerful temptations to 
remain exist ? These eight men, it seems, 
were not discouraged liy the cold recep¬ 
tion of the Ambassador. They clearly 
expected a different sort of reception. 
When our seamen land in Spain and Por¬ 
tugal, or any other of the Social-Order 
countries, we never hear of their running 
away. The land of America seems to be 
spread over with bird-lime; or, else, the 
people most have love-powder to give to 
our fellows. 

Be the cause what it may, however, the 
best way would be, in all such cases, to 
hold our tongues ; for, the complaint, 
which the statement of this fact was in¬ 
tended to introduce, was, that “ no 
authoritative aid could be obtained to 
“ discover their retreat?' This is the jet 
of the narrative. This was the object 
principally in view. As if the goveht- 
ment, or nation, of America had, in this 
case, committed an unjustifiable act against 
us; against England. In (he first place, 
what should the people of Annapolis 
want these men to desert for? What 
good could their desertion do any of the 
people of Annapolis, or any other of the 
people of America? Why should any 
Governor, Justice of the Peace, or any 
body else wish them to desert? And, in 
the next place, how should any of the 
people have any thing to do in the in¬ 
ducing of them to desert, or in the secreU 
ing of them, .seeing that “ all the people 
** had shut themselves up in their houses?” 
No “ authoritative aid could be obtained*’ 
certainly, because no justice of the peace 
copld grant’ a 'wari’afit for any such pur« 



p«ra. The momeDt the sailor was landed, 
the lam protected 1 presumo, and 1 
am sure it did, unless breach of contract 
could be urged in this case; and then, 
the affair would require legal invenigation. 
How was any magistrate to issue his war¬ 
rant for discovering (he retreat of these 
men? For, I would have the English 
nation bear in mind, that an Americanos 
house i« tealljf his castle, and is not to be 
stormed with impunity. Suppose one of 

the Officers of the Niger'* had forced 
his way into a house in search of any of 
his men, and had been shot by the owner 
or his servant, or by the sailor by the 
owner’s command. Do “ the Officers of 
the Niger” think that this would have 
been rnu/der? 1 can assure them that it 
would not. And, as to searching with a 
warranty upon what ground was the war¬ 
rant to be granted ? What was the oath 
to express ? It could not alledge, that the 
man to be searched for had committed 
any crime against the laws of America; 
and yet, without such allegation, I am 
very sure, that no search warrant could 
be legally granted by a justice of the 
peace in America. What do these officers 
mean, then, by their complaint? There 
was no legal authority to assist them. 
Did they want to suspend the settled laws 
of America ? The sailors who had de¬ 
serted had as good a claim to be protected 
by the law as the Ambassador himself 
had. Not that they did right in .desert¬ 
ing ; for they had voluntarily entered ; 
but, the laws of America were nut to be 
suspended for the sake of their being 
taken back to their duty. A justice of 
the peace, in England, has no legfd 
authority to issue a warrant to search fur 
an American deserter, if such a man 
should ever exist in England. Why, then, 
should we think of claiming such inter¬ 
position in America ? Are the laws of 
all countries to give way at our nod ? In 
short, it is impudence and ignorance that 
suggest the publication of articles like 
this. You will, I am sure, stick to your 
laws. 

Of Sir Francis Burdett I have spo¬ 
ken to you before; but, 1 have by no 
means done justice to his efforts in the 
public cause. You know what the Hb. 
nourable ffouse is very well. I have 
given you a description of that; and, a 
very true and very pretty description it 


is. Very welly then, only %tire to your¬ 
selves such a man as Sir I^^ancis Bor¬ 
det • •**•*••••••*••*•** 

» « « « 

Wm. Corbett. 
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No. III. 

My Dear John Bulx,, 

In the first Number I gave you an outline 
of the Political Parties in America. I said, 
that the Aristocrats, who have been the 
friends of our government^ wore called 
Federalists^ and, that the staunch friends 
of freedom were called Republicans. But, 
you will observe, that it is, in fact, only 
a small portion of the Federalists who are 
really of the Aristocratic clan, and who 
really are friends of the English govern¬ 
ment. Both parties are,Jn reality, re- 
pnblicans to the back-bone. They love 
their country and their government. Tho 
contest between the two parties is a con¬ 
test for power; and sucha contest, so long 
as there is nothing base and sordid in it; 
so long as it has not plunder, so long as it 
has not public robbery, in view, has no. 
thing hurtful about it. But, amongst the 
Federalists, there have grown up some 
men, who appear to have abandoned 
every good political principle. Such are 
tho men, of which the Hertford Convene 
iion was composed. These persons have, 
as far as they have been able, .'tilied them¬ 
selves with all the enemies of freedom in 
Europe. Their hostility has not been 
against this or that measure of their go¬ 
vernment ; but against the principles of 
the government. One of the priests in 
New England openly declared in a ser¬ 
mon, that the English Monarchy was pre¬ 
ferable to the government of America. 
These men set on foot processions and 
thanksgivings, when the news arrived of 
the entrance of the Cossacks into Paris 
and of the restoration of the Bourbons. 
Hence they hare been called the Cossacks, 
which is the name that 1 shall always 
make use of, when 1 am speaking of the 
Aristocratic faction in America; for, ft 
would be most unjust to confound such 
men as Mr. Rufus Kino, for instance, 
with such men as Mr. Otis, or Mr. 
Goodloe Habfer. 

To such » length did the Cossacks 
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carry (heir jussion Air Rojal Gdvern- 
ment, ui)oi* tiroocosion.just alluded 
to, a or patson,' at liuston, of tlie 

oi C'liANNivo, put up tile following 
t/uuksgivingi 

‘ Most holy, most moiTiful God,’ ox- 
‘‘ rluims the priest, ‘ tliiiie was the 
work; thine be the glory ! 'J'he 
“ sceptre of France is now wielded 
“ ttgtt/tt by e benignant sovereign, who 
“ will heal her wounds. ’ 

“ ‘Europe then is free! Most trans- 
porting deliverance!’ 

“ ‘ Europe now Hies for shelter and 
“peace to the ymre and mtVtf principles 
“ of Christianity. ’ 

“ ‘ The old and revered institutions of 
“ Eorope are restored. ’ 

“ ‘ Thrones .niid governtnents which 
“ had ciidnreil for ages, were overturn- 
“ c<I,’ but they arc now re>cslabli.shed ” 
Do not your fingers itch, reader, to 
sieze the llovcrcnd hypocrite and tumble 
him head-long from hi-, pulpit ? What a 
scandal to the town of Boston (fortnfriy 
the seat of (he elect of free-men) that such 
ail impious farce should have been acted 
ib its pVccincts! The joy of the Cos¬ 
sacks was proportioned to the sorrow of 
the rest of. the Americans, who, though 
they were us far as the friends of freedom 
in England were from approving of many 
of the deeds of Napoleon, saw, in his fall,' 
the restoration of all the old despotisms 
and j'ciscciitions in Europe, and who, 
tliercfore,. deeply lamented that fall. As 
the.se eiilighttitu'd friends of freedom ap. 
prelundcd, so it turned out: and^we had 
very soon to record the re-(oration of 
the Pope, the Jesuits, the Dominicans and 
the Inquisition. TiM‘,se instruments of 
“ the mdd and pure principles of£,'hristi. 

“ aniiy ’’ having rotuincil into power and 
operation, the blood of Protestants began 
to flow. The consequences of tife foil of 
Napoleon; the terrible acts which have 
been cuuunitud against civil and religious, 
liberty, have, as it was natural to e.v|>ect 
they would, produced-’a great sensation in 
Americaand, as was also natural, has 
made (he'Cossack fadtiOn hang their 
hehtUi' 

This faction are not; reminded of their 
rejoicings And their thanksgivings at the 
rostoratioii of the Bourbons. The phO- 
plc of America have their eye u][M)n all 
dnit paisei here. They liavo well ob¬ 


served the conduct of our governmaVt 
ami our clergy a.s to the massacres of tlio 
Protestants in France, and as to' the 
treatment of the Patriot.s in Spain. They 
w’ill soon learn, that the French govern* 
ment is at work to restore what was called 
fhe propertij of (he Church; that the Con¬ 
vents and Churches, which had been pur¬ 
chased by Protestants, and applied to the 
purposes of Protestant worship, have been 
taken from (hem, and that they are, as in 
(he former times of the Bourbons, com¬ 
pelled to worship God in holes and cor¬ 
ners. They will also learn, that all Pro¬ 
testant School-iimslers are put out of em¬ 
ploy, and that Catholics supply their 
place. They will learn, jn short, that, 
while an English and Cossack and Prus¬ 
sian and Austrian army arc keeping the 
Bourbons on the thrones of France, Spain, 
.'ind Naples and the Pope in his Chair, 
fhe pcM-sucution of Protestants, in ail those 
roiintric.'!, and every species of religiows 
intolerance, is going on. 

'rhese facts will all he well known in 
America!, whore the fall of Napoleon will 
boj '.'very day, more and more lamented, 
and, of course, where the Cossaeks, who 
put up thanksgiving for that fall will be 
more and more despised. It will never 
do for them to say, that they did not wish 
for the restoration of the Pope, the Jesuits 
and the Inquisition, and tliat they lament 
the murder and degradation of the Pro¬ 
testants of France. They did Kish for ail 
j these, they mmt have wished for all these, 
because they did wish for the restoration 
of the under w horn all these 

had formerly existed. But the Cossacks 
will, perhaps, say, fiiat they hoped, that 
the Bourbons would become the patrons 
of ci\il and religious liberty. What rea¬ 
son hud they to hope this ? They regret¬ 
ted the f(dl of the Bourbons; and did 
they not, in that regret, express their ap¬ 
probation of the former gove-rnmeiit of 
those Bourbons ? They thanked God for 
the restui'.'ition of the Bourbons without 
.my tiHutifuatio^'. 'I'h^ thanked God, as 
we see in jiarsOii Channing's impious 
trash, that tiie sceptre of France was 
“ now wielded again by a benignant so- 
“ vercign, who-would her teoundtd* 
1^1 HerixoundshMef indeed been heal^ 
fid, if murder and robbery be the means of 
heaUog. 

'Ilierefore, (hcr^ is no apology for tbo 
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a»nduct of these Cossacks, and their af- 
fectefl lamentation at the sufferings of the 
French Protestants must, if possible, ex¬ 
pose them to additional contempt. The 
‘^Americans will learn that th<j City of 
London have just presented two addresses 
to the Prince Regent, the object of the 
first being to congratulate liim on the 
SUCCESSFUL termination of the war^ 
and that of the second being to beg of him 
to interfere in behalf of the persecuted 
Protestants of France. To this latter 
His Royal Highness was pleased to re¬ 
turn the following most gracious ansxcet 
—** The just sense entertnined by his 
** Majesty's subjects, of the value and im- 
portanceof religious toleration, is nc- 
cessarily calculated to excite in their 
minds strong feelings of uneasiness and 
regret, at any appearance of the waiit 
** of it ill other nations of the world.—In 
such feelings, affen called for andjiuti^ 
^^fied by the occasion^ I shall ever {)ai'tici- 
pate, and whilst 1 lament the ciicuni- 
** stances which led to your Address, i 
derive great satifaction from the per- 
** suasion, that the) are in no degree to 
be attributed to an indisposition on the 
“ part of the Government of France, to 
“ afford to the freedom of religious xcor. 

ship, the benefit of its promised prot&c- 
“ tion and support,*' And then (he Ci¬ 
tizens kissed his hand^A), and Mr. Ubi.l, 
one of the Sheriffs, was knighted. It 
was a “ most gracious answer, ” we are 
-tuid *, but, the Prince as good as told the 
Citizens, that he thought that the occa¬ 
sion did not call for, no, nor justify, a 
participation in their feelings, while he 
iiinted at their having been guilty of in¬ 
justice in supposing, that the Desired 
Louis, his brother Knight of (he Holy 
Ghost, was at all to blame for what had 
happened. This, considering the circum- ; 
stances, was a very gentle rap upon the 
knuckles; for, if I bad been in the 
Prince’s place, 1 should have said some¬ 
thing in this way : Oh ! So you coa- 
gralidate me, do you, on my having, 
by the means of the money and blood 
of the country, put down Napoleon 
and restored the-Bourbons; and, in 
^e same breath, yon bese^h me to in- 
** terfere with those Bourbons in order 
“ to prevent the natural consequences of 
the restoration! Your lojfof/jr -and 
^‘your flection for my Royals FaRiePs 
person and family become you well. 


It is your doty to bonoujr and obey us, 
“ and ail that are put in authority under 
us. Go home, loving subjects; labour 
in the several states of life, to which it 
“ has pleased God to call you; continue 
to be loyal and obedient; pay your 
“ (axes chearfully; but, keep your ad- 
“ vice to yourselves. ’* They alight haiw 
ki»sod my hand, if they chose, but this is 
what I would have said to them. 

It K not only foolish, but, unjust, to 
find fault of what is going on in France, 
unless, at the same time, we disapprove of 
the war and of its object. Those who 
approved of th§ war; those who ap¬ 
plaud that which they call its **glorious 
“result;” those who approve of the 
treatment of Napoleon; those who koz- 
zacd the return of the Bonrbons i all 
those have done their utmost to produce 
what is iioiv going on in France; and, If 
they affect to lament over the murder of 
the* Protestants, and the horrors now 
committing in Spain, France, and Italy, 
they arc hypocrites, or, they are extremfe- 
ly foolish people. This latter charac¬ 
ter does not belong to the Cossacks of 
America, and, therefore, the former 
must. 

These transactions, in Europe, as I 
have before observed, appear to have 
drawn away from the Cossack faction 
almost every man of honest intentions. 
What remains of the faction may be con¬ 
sidered as implacable enemies of free 
government. Indeed, the Members of 
the Hertford Convention^ that selec¬ 
tion of Cossacks, appear to have fallen 
nto a state of utter contempt even in 
New England. . Mr. H. G. Otis, who 
was a sort of leader of the Cossacks, 
and who has been, for a great many 
years, aspiring to be elected Goterhor 
of Massachusetts, has, gpon the ap¬ 
proach of an election for that office, shsnk 
awagf and (being a lawyer,) taken refuge 
on the Iteneh, He is safe there, perkapB, 
from being di^pUuedf and cempdled to earn 
his bread; but, though Mr. Orik the 
Judge, may be safe, Mr. Otis of the Jrerf- 
fbrd Cws/oention will, as long as ha has 
breath, be fee snlgect of censure, contempt, 
and ridicule. His friend, Gtonif on STaoNa 
(of Massachusetts) has dsdined offering 
himself again. 'I^ese are sure and certain 
proofs of fee discredit, into whteh fen 
CosMOks have been thrown by .feeirown 
wicked designs, Mr. Hefcrsn, whom I 
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remomltpr as a very able lawyer, and who 
was « 'it Federalist^ is now the person 
pri>{' hj/ the Refiublicans^ in the State 
of .. Iiuxetts, to supply the place of 
Gov- I r Strong. This is, with me, proof 
eiio) ^ti, that the character of the Federal 
Party is wholly changed; and, that, 
neiily all who remain attached to it are 
Cox'-arks. I told the Ministers, daring 
the war, ihnl the Cossack faction had not 
the support of i lie peop/e of Massachusetts 
to the extent (iiat it appeared to be sup¬ 
posed here. This truth is now evident 
for all the eulogists of the Bulwaik ” are 
falling into disgrace. 

In tlir meanwhile, the Cossacks are 
becoming, in New England, more reZ/gtous 
thaib ever. They are, as a correspondent 
observes, “ Offering up to God the Devil'. 
“ Leavings." It is the piety of the 
malefactor, just as the kind cord is about 
to convey him to the Bosom of his 
Savioui,” ns*the man, or, rather, the 
monster, said, who had committed the 
deliberate and unprovoked murder on his 
indulgent Master and Mistress, Mr. Bo- 
nar and his wife. But, this pious fit of 
Govvknor Strong and his associates 
comes rather late. It comes after their 
thanksgivings for the restoration of the 
Old ilespotisms and persecutions in Eu¬ 
rope ; and, if religion, of their sort, im 
prove them, all that I can say is, that it 
will bo the first timo that mankind ever 
beheld a similar ellect produced by such a 
cause. The religious fit, however, has 
arisen from the circumstance of a great, 
ond rather sudden, increase of the Uni¬ 
tarians in Massachusetts. This is by no 
means a triAing event in the history of 
the progress of the human mind. Calvin 
has had almost exclusive possession of 
New England, ever since the first settle, 
snent. Priestfp .appears to be giving the 
old burner ofSeroeius a blow, s.uch as he 
nearer before received. It will be a 
CHvleus tiling, if,.at last, the Devil and 
Ilia dmps and his brimstone should be 
laughed at in New England, the country 
above all others in the world, where they 
were--most firmly believed in, except, in. 
deed, -those countries ■ that have been 
boried in brutal superstition, under the 
away ttf despots and monks. To give up 
the Devil seems a hard thing, after having 
loiong belioved in him. My’friend, Mr. 
FoBjaiiiM #U1 •temember with what zeal 
I.leseotednaettaibkoiLthe old g6ntleiiiaa*i i 


authority, and he will conclude, of course, 
that 1 am now on the side of Governor 
Strong and the Cossacks, seeing that they 
are for the Devil. But, 1 beg Mr. Ford- 
ham’s pardon. Though 1 certainly did 
call the Devil as the sheet anchor" I am 
not bound to stick even to him in such 
company as the New England Cossacks. 

It is supposed, that the New England 
part of the United States will, in general, 
choose Republican Governors and Mem¬ 
bers of Congress, in which case the cause of 
the Cossacks is completely done for. It 
is also expected, that Mr. Monroe, or Mr. 
Adams (who is now the American Mini¬ 
ster in England), will be chosen President 
for the next four years. The election is 
held next autumn, and the new President 
enters on his office in the ensuing Spring. 
If Mr. MotiROE should be elected, four 
Presidents out of the fve, who will then 
have been chosen, will have been Virgini¬ 
ans. Washington, Jeiekhson, Madi¬ 
son and Monroe ; Mr. Adams having 
been the only President chosen out of 
any other state. This has been purely 
accidental. The men who have been 
successively chosen from the State of Vir¬ 
ginia happened to be (he men of the great¬ 
est estimation in the Country. Yet this 
circumstance has been made a great handle 
of by (he Cossacks, who have endeavour¬ 
ed, and, fora while, not wholly without 
success, to persuade the people of New 
England, that Virginia was making a mo¬ 
nopoly of the Office of President. But, 
what a stupid thing it would be to make 
a law to prevent the same State from giving 
a President ttcice running, which, liow- 
ever, was actually proposed by the Sages 
oiihe lJer{fordConvention ! Just as if the 
people should consent to a law to restrain 
them in their own choice! The President 
is the Chief Magistrate of the whole Union, 
and, of course, ^e people ought to preserve 
the right of looking through the whole 
Union for a mad to fill that important ofiice. 
What! because a fit mao was found in a 
particular spot, last time, is the same spot 
to be prohibited this time ? The Hertford 
Convention sent round their propositions 
to the liCgislatares of the several States, 
in order to obtain their concurrence. The 
amteer of the Legislature of the State of 
Pennsylvania and of that of the State of 
New York were adnilrable,tbe latter for its 
spirited tone of indignant rqection, and 
the former for itsdose andpowerfalsca. 
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flouing in language tlic roost dignified and, 
at the same time, the most cutting. With 
the exception of ihc poems of Pope, I 
never read any thing, of which f shoufd 
so much iike to have been the author, ns 
this answer of the State of Pennsylvania. 
Let any man compare this paper, penned 
in one of the State Legislatures of Ame¬ 
rica ; and, when he has compared it 
with the State Papers of our Ambas¬ 
sadors and Ministers, let him say whether 
Aristocracy has reserved to itself a mono¬ 
poly of talent. I cannot Help thinking 
how. the Cnssacks of the Hertford Conven¬ 
tion must have hung I heir heads, while the 
answer of Pennsylvania was reading to 
them. A sword, run into the tenderest 
part of the body, would have been less 
painful to men of any sense of honour. 

Mr. Monuof. and Mr. Adams (the Mini¬ 
ster ill Eng'jind,)- who is the son of Mr. 
Adams the former President, arc both firm 
friends of truly Republican Principles. It 
is of little consequence to the cause of 
freedom which of the two is elected ; and, 
it is of little importance, perhaps, to them¬ 
selves. h'or, ns to pecuniary gain, there 
can be none ; and, as to power and pa¬ 
tronage, they are worth the possession of 
neither in any other light than as the means 
of doing good to their country. What aline 
thing is it to see two men, Mr. Adams and 
Mr. Jlfffrson, now living in common 
life, after having been the Chief Magistrates 
of 8 country, which has a populafion and 
a trade nearly equal to those of Fliigland ! 
Before they were Presidenis, the former 
lived on his estate in Massachusetts and 
the latter on his estate in Virginia. To 
those estates, unaugmented, they have re¬ 
turned to spend the remainder of their 
lives. Was there ever any thing so honour¬ 
able to the human mind as this sight ? 
And, can we view it, without feeling in¬ 
dignation unutterable against the hired 
writers who have the audacity to say, that 
the order and happiness of society demand 
the subjection of the many to the will of 
the few ? In about twelve months Mr. 
Madison, whom our writers threatened to 
depose ; whose deposition they insisted 
upon as B sine qua non of peace , with 
America, will have finished his sacred Pre¬ 
sidentship, and will have also retired to 
private life, after having seen his country 
restored to honourable peace, at the esld 
of a most arduous struggle for the preser¬ 
vation of US' rights arid its freedom. 


How it relieves oo& to turn one’s eyes 
towards this.sc«ne, after haviug had them, 
for a while, fixed on those scenes of human 
degradation, which surround us in Europe! 
And how anxious ought we to be, that 
America may go on, uoder such a govern- 
mont, to grow in pro.speiity and in power! 
Power in such hands can never do harm, 
and may do infinite service to the whole 
civilized world. It i.s.of vast inqiortance, 
that w e, the people of England, see this 
matter in its true light. What !s there 
which ought to prevent us from living on 
terms of harmony and friendship with 
America ? There is nothing but the base 
passions and private interests of the basest 
and most sordid of mankind. 1 know, 
that there is another description of men, 
very worthy men, who look at America 
with constant jealousy, as a country, that 
may, one day or other, rival England on 
the sea, at the bare thought of which they 
sicken. But, is there any sound sense in 
this ? If we are fond of Naval Glory, 
how are we to have it, unless there be some 
power with a navy equal to our own ? 
Who admires the Kite on account of his 
being able to keep the Linnets and Gold¬ 
finches in aw'e ^ The feeling of anxiety 
about distant danger to the power and 
fame of England is very laudable, though 
it be unfounded. But, it is an error which 
may lead to great evils on ourselves as 
well as on others. We have really put 
back the naval power of all Europe for an 
age. And, what have we got by it but the 
most shocking misery at home ? Besides, 
there is no ground for the fear. England 
must always be a great nation. She may 
be reduced very low by her government, 
but, by one means or another, she will re¬ 
vive. Why, then, should we look vrith 
envy and jealousy at the rising power of a 
country so far from us, and so naturally, 
for a thousand reasons, prone to do us 
good instead of harm ? The ties of lan¬ 
guage, of manners, of common ancestry, 
of similarity of common law.and of forms 
of legal proceedings, of literary inter¬ 
course, are alone, without the connections 
of trade, more timn a match for all the ad¬ 
vantages, and'all the professions and all 
the acts of friendship that all the olherim- 
tions in the world can offer to either of 
the parties, and particularly to America, 
where there are thonsahds and hundreds 
of thousands bf men, who hatennrgovern- 
ment as. they hate the rattlesnake, and 
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who think they hate the English nation; 
but, who really, if narrowly watched, dU- 
coYer a partiality for every thing Eiiiglisli, 
without at all suspectinf it themselves. 
This must be so, until human nature be 
changed, and that is a thing not so easily 
done as to make war, or peace. 

However, if, in spite of the dictates of 
reason and justice, there be still persons 
in England to wish that America may be 
kept in a state so defenceless, as to be un¬ 
able to defend herself against any act of 
hostility on the part of our gorernroent; 
if this be still your wish, my dear John 
Boll, learn, for your punishment, that your 
wish vt'ill not be gratified. That fieet, 
which a saucy upstart called half a dozdn 
** fir frigates n’ith some bits of striped 
bunting at their mast heads” is becom¬ 
ing a fine Nary; and, the Americans, so 
far from being divided upon this subject, 
dispute with each other the honour of 
having been the* founders of this branch 
of their country’s defence. The people 
of Boston quit their meeting-houses and 
cover the tops of their hills to see their ozen 
great ships bearing into their harbour. 
The scenes of their sea-fights during the 
last war form the subjects of the pictures 
that decorate the dwellings of the farmer 
and even of the labourer. Mr. Curwfn 
very wisely observed, the other night, 
that it would be good policy to abandon 
Canada; to declare it indc^M^ndent, and 
leave it to itself. And, really, what can 
it be kept /or, except as the means of 
kindling war, and of enjoying patronage ? 
Be this as it may, we may be well assured, 
that, on the LakeSf we never shall again 
be masters. We have no business there at 
all; but, if we insist upon keeping Canada, 
it must, in case of another war, cost us a 
couple of hundreds of miliioos, and, for no 
earthly i-eason that I can possibly disco¬ 
ver, other than those of war and patronage. 

It was fully belicvtd, in England, and 
by ninety-nine hundreds of the people, 
that, during the last war, all the battles 
end^ in our faoour. They did, indeed, 
bear of a frigate or two bmg taken by 
the Americans; but then, they thought 
It wee by a 74 gun ship that one of our 
frigelee was subdued. They believed, 
that the Americans were beaten 

by land; > that they were cowards, 
who ran away like so many sheep; that, 
at New Orleens, in particular, we made 
minee meat of them i and, why not be- 


I lieve this, when they saw, that a monument 
was voted in honour of Packenham, who 
commanded the land part of the expedi' 
tibn against New Orleans? Besides, it 
was positively stated, in our newspapers, 
that we did gain the victory ; and, ibougli 
the contrary, at last, sneaked out in the 
Official Gazette, it was put on the back¬ 
side of the news-papers, as much out of 
sight as possible. The Americans can 
hardly believe, that a people like the 
English can bare been kept in such dark¬ 
ness. But, in a series of Numbers, which 
they have read, 1 hope, by this time, I 
have fully explained to them how this de¬ 
ception and hoodwinking is carried on. 

But, John Bull, the point, upon which 
you were the most grossly and most fa¬ 
tally deceived, was the grounds of the 
late war with America. You were made 
to believe, that the President of America 
had, underhandedly, maile a league with 
Napoleon for the purpose of conquering 
England. An impudent Attorney, a no¬ 
toriously wholesale dealer in bribery and 
corruption, said, one day, in the hearing 
of several persons, that America, like an 
assassin, attacked us in the dark. (B) 
False and foolish as this was, it was the 
prevailing opinion. 1 will, therefore, 
John, ill the next Ameiucan Packio-, tell 
you the real truth of this story once more. 
It is right that you should know it, and 
that you should be guarded against ntio- 
ther quarrel and war; for, you may be 
assured, (hat, if you persist in your hos¬ 
tility against America, you will gut more 
and more disgrace. 'I'he Americans do 
not want to quarrel u itii us. They wish 
to live upon friendly terms with us. 
They know how to discriminate between 
a peojde and **•***»*. But, 
if we will insist upon it, that the Ameri¬ 
cans shall be kept down^ wc shall bring 
upon ourselves chastisement, even more 
severe than that which we now feel. 

1 am, my dear John Bull, your friend, 
Wm.,Cobjiett. 

Debate on Cash Payments. 
{Ceutmuedfrem page 640.) 

Mr. Horner commenced a very lumi- 
noRs Rnd talented reply, by declaring^ 
that ib any thing wh!^ he had advane^ 
on this question, ne had meant no personal 
disrespect to the Directors of the Bank, 
or to their organs in the Hoiibq. He had 
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spokca of them merely coIlecHvcly as a 
corporation, and considering them in that 
capacity, he had no hesitation in repeat* 
ing that he put no cuniidcnce in their de¬ 
clarations, when they expressed an anxiety 
for the resumption of cash payments, lie 
would not take up much of the time of 
the House, at that late hour, and there¬ 
fore would forego the tempting oppor¬ 
tunity of exposing the inconsistency of 
til* arguments which had been urged in 
support of Restriction, hy the Right 
Honourable Gentleman opposite, (Mr. 
lluskisson) who though he admitted the 
sound |)olicy of a speedy resumption of 
cash payments, seemed by his speech to 
leave that question in the same state 
which it had been in for sonic years past. 
As to what had been said on the subject 
by the noble Lord (t'astiereagh), he 
(Mr. H.) expressed his ignorance of the 
precise tendency. He would therefore, 
from inability, abstain from following 
him. The Noble l.ord had thrown out 
such a mass of language and ideas, and had 
made such a novel combination of twisted 
expressions, [Hear, hear!] that it was 
difficult, ill the many theories he urged, 
to understand that one which applied to 
the resumption of cash payments, or to 
the manner in which they might bo most 
speedily effected. [Hear, hear, hear!] 
—It was possible that the Noble Lord had 
a thread which would guido him through 
the labyrinth of theory and phraseology 
into which he had gone, but as that thread 
was not visible to him (Mr. H.) he would 
not risk an entrance. [Hear, hear!]— 
The Honourable and Learned Member 
then took a view of arguments which had 
been urged on the other side of the House 
ill favour of restriction, and observed, 
that if the expediency of the resumption 
of casit payment at the end of two years, 
which had been admitted, was put into 
the Bill—if it were made part of the Bill 
that the Bank should resume its payments 
in that time, and that the iiiterm^iate pe¬ 
riod should be spent in making prepara¬ 
tory arrangements for that purpose, he 
should withdraw his motion, and lend Ids 
aid to the forwarding of such arrange¬ 
ments. But he added, that this was not 
the intention of Ministers, and that by the 
present Bill they left the time of payment 
as undefined as it was in 1797. The Bank 
Directors had once expressed themselves 
anxious to attend to the directions of the 


House; it therefore now becametheSouiUj 
if they sincerely wished forthe resomptton 
of cash payments, to give sncIi directioiif 
as would most speedily conduce to that 
object, [ Hear, hear! J He had asked of 
the Gentlemen opposite what were those 
fortunate circumstances under which rdih 
payments would be moro easy than at prai> 
sent? To this question no answer had 
been given. No one efficient reason had 
been given why (hose payments should not 
now be resumed —Under those circusa* 
stances then he put it to those Member* 
who were present, whether after alt they 
had heard they did not conscientiously 
believe that an inquiry was necessary. If 
after what had passed they did not rote 
for inquiry, they should stand to the con¬ 
sequences. The Honourable and Learned 
Member concluded his reply, of which we 
regret that from the lateness of tlie hour 
we have only given a faint outline, by 
stating, that if the Comm^tee on the Bill 
were pressed that night, ho should more 
some clauses, in consequence of what hid 
fallen from the Noble Lord (Castlereagh). 

Mr. lIusKissorr and Mr. iloiiNF.R ex- 
plained. -The House then divided, when 
there appeared, 

For the motion, 73; against it, 146. 

Majority, 73. 


PnOTESTANTS IN THE SoUTlI OP FrANCE. 

CHay 23,1816 J 

Sir S. RoNTr,r.Y rose, in pursuance of 
notice, to bring this subject under the con¬ 
sideration of the House. He bad waited 
for some time in the hope that there would 
have been no orcasteu for such a motion 
as that which he was now about to pro- 
pose to the House; but, considering the 
impress^ion which had been made through¬ 
out the whole country, it appeared td him 
that it would be extremely to be lamented 
if the session were to pass over without 
any notice having been taken of the sub¬ 
ject. Reports had reached this country 
of dreadful acts of riot, violence, and op¬ 
pression in the.' southern departments of 
France; they had made a deep impression 
upon the public; public meetings Were 
called, resolutions were formed, subscrip¬ 
tions were opened with that liberality 
which had always characterized the Britisa 
nation; and the House would recollect 
the progress that was making la the pub¬ 
lic feelings, when a sudden turn took 
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place, and the face of affairs was changed. 
Although these meetings had not taken 
place without a previous communication 
being had on the subject with his Ma¬ 
jesty’s Ministers, yet those meetings were 
discouraged, and he was most sorry to 
have seen that a very successful turn was 
given to that meritorious course of pro¬ 
ceeding. In a letter written by the Duke 
of Wellington to one of these meetings, 
his Grace had said, that he felt satisfied 
that every thing possible had been done 
on the part of the French Government to 
prevent these disturbances ; that the King 
of France had extended his protection to 
his subjects of alt persuasions, and had 
secured them in the exercise of their reli¬ 
gious rights. The-effect of tliat letter was 
very strong upon the minds of the people. 
The Common Council of the City of Lon¬ 
don had considered this subject, and had 
voted an address to the Piince Regent: 
much delay occurred in its presentation, 
and although his Royal Highness had said 
that it could be received by him on any 
occasion on his arrival in London, that 
occasion had never arrived, and the ad¬ 
dress had never been presented. He was 
not bringing this question forward to crii. 
minate his Majesty’s ministers ; and he 
most sincerely assured the House, that he 
had not such an opinion of them as to be¬ 
lieve, that if they had been acquainted with 
what had really taken place, or had seri¬ 
ously considered what the interposition 
of the French government amounted to, 
and had known in what manner it had 
been demonstrated, they would have acted 
as they had done. He never could think 
that it could have been in human nature 
to have conducted themselves in such a 
manner, if they had known the real facts 
of the case. All that he imputed to 
his Majesty’s ministers was, that they 
had too credulously believed, and too 
lightly judged upon, all the stories they 
had received. He could also assure the 
House, if indeed It were necessary, that in 
introducing this matter to its considera¬ 
tion he was actuated by no party or per. 
sonal feelings, but by motives of justice 
and humanity to an injured and disheart¬ 
ened people; and after having received in¬ 
formation from various quarters, after ha*. 
Ing had the means of conversing with many 
persons that had been on the spot, he did 
think k would have been a dereliction of 
tho duty be owed to oppressed and in* 


jured individuals, had he not drawn the 
attention of the House to the subject.— 
The letter of the Duke of Wellington had 
been published at Nismes, and was scat¬ 
tered about the town with the greatest 
joy and exultation by the Catholics; but 
it filled the Protestants with the utmost 
consternation: it took from the oppres¬ 
sors the only restraint imposed upon them, 
and from (he oppressed'their last hope. 
So completely were they oppressed, that 
they were looked upon as mere slaves, 
under the control, and subject to the pas¬ 
sions, of an enraged master — without 
hope, without comfort, and without relief. 
In considering, then, this important sub¬ 
ject,. there were three principal questions 
(o be discussed: 1st, whether any and 
what punishment had been inflicted on 
these murderers and assassins; ‘2dly, whe¬ 
ther these offences had been committed 
against law and nature from political or 
religious motives; and, Sdly, whether the 
French government had afforded any pro¬ 
tection to the injured. Unless these 
three questions were considered, it would 
be impossible to give a distinct idea of the 
disgraceful transactions which had taken 
place in the department of the Gard, to 
which the distressing scenes were almost 
wholy confined. There could be no doubt 
that there had been a most unjust perse¬ 
cution of the Protestants in the south of 
France, and that Nismes was the princi¬ 
pal scene of horror and of bloodshed ; but 
in order that the subject might be fully 
comprehended by the house, it would be 
necessary for him to put it in possession 
of the situation in which the Protestants 
were placed previous to the restoration of 
his present Majesty Louis XVllL on the 
throne of Franee. The department of the 
Gard was the first part of France, and, lie 
believed, of Kurope, where the doctrines 
of the reformed religion were promul¬ 
gated ; and it was in the mountains of the 
Cevennes that, in the 13th century, he¬ 
resy, as it was then termed, first took its 
root, distinguished by the piet) of the 
doctrines of those who professed it. In 
this situation they remained unmolested to 
the time of the Reformation ; but by the 
unhappy communiration between the lea¬ 
ders of the two (larties at the iattrr end of 
the reign of Franci?> i. a dreadful destruc¬ 
tion of the Protestants took place at Aix. 
This was the first af^arauce of tbutbittar 
aiiimoftity which itfterwsrdi ipraai deru* 
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tktion throughout the whole of France, men, could not but apidaud and admire a 
and the commencement of those dreadful work By ithich they were raised, from 
wars between the Hugonots and Ca- being outcasts in society, and from a state 
tholics, so disgraceful to human natuiei of degradation and infamy, to that of citi- 
At last religious peace was restored under zens with equal rights. This, however, 
the reign of Henry IV. when the Protes- had been objected to them by some persona 
taots enjoyed the most perfect liberty, as matter of reproach ; but he trusted be 
Nismes was then the city to which the should be able to show, to thesatisfactioti 
Protestants resorted. So matters rested of the House, that all that had been said 
until the revocation of the edict of Nantes, of their being revolutionists and Bunapar- 
when those bloody orders were issued, the tists in a peculiar degree was perverted 
object of which was to convert the whole and misrepresented. He would^ assert, 
province of the Gard by a regiment of dra- that in those scenes of horror which soon 
goons. The face of things was imme* disgraced the progress of the revolution, 
diately changed; all France became a not one Protestant was found to be ail 
Catholic country, and not a Protestant actor. Of course he must here be sup., 
was to be seen in it. In the time of Louis posed to speak generally, as far as his in* 
XIV. and XV. the Protestants again formation extended. He acknowledged, 
began to rear up their heads; and of so indeed, that some of them who were mem* 
novel a description were they, that the bers of the convention voted for the death 
term of “ les noveax convertis'* was ap- of the king, but all of them with the 
plied to them. Proceeding in his state- addition of the appeal to the people, 
me.nt of the grievances under which the which, if not displaying due firmness, at 
Protestants laboured, the Honourable least discovered their wijh to save the 
Gentleman mentioned that it had been monarch. There was not one Protestaat 
stated as an instance of comparative lenity a member of the revolutionary tribunal of 
by one writer, that from the year 1745 to the department of the Gard; and of the 
1770 only eight of their Ministers were 130 persons who were guillotined by Its 
hanged. In all this period their marriages orders at Nismes, more than IpO were 
were declared null, their children of 14 Protestants, though the Protestants for- 
years old, who professed the Catholic reli- med onlyaboutone third of the population, 
gion, were taken from the care of their He might say, that amidst the horrors ot 
parents: instances might be mentioned of the revolution they were always found on 
husbands being sent to the galley formar- the side of moderation and justice. He 
rying according to the Protestant forms, did not speak this invidiously, but, as was 
and their wives to a receptacle of pros- usual in a sect which formed the minority, 
titutes. Such by law was the condition many of whom were opulent, greater fft. 
of the Protestants in France—ameliorated, gularity of conduct and correctness of 
no doubt, by the increasing toleration of morals were generally found to prevail, 
the age. J^ouis XVI. had the distiu- The Protestants being thus restored to the 
guished merit of remedying many of those rank of citizens, all religions animosities 
grievances from the earliest years of his seemed to subside in the soi^h of FrMce. 
reign. There were extant memorials pre- In 1802 , Bonaparte, being then First Con¬ 
sented to him by the lamented M. Males- sul, procured the enactment of a law 
herbe, and others, on this subject; and which placed P**®*?®*? 

their remaining grievances would, doubt- the same footing with uie Catholic toit 
less, have been removed by that unfortu* in point of establishinent and prlvil^C. 
nate sovereign, had not his throne been Could it be matter of reproach to them 
overthrown by the torrent of the revolu- that they were grateful for this favour 
tion, amidst his wishes to establish a con- it was not possible bbt that they must have 
stitutional liberty. One of the first acts felt attachment to him font. Hence, how. 
of the revolution was to restore the Pro- ever, it was deemed proper by wme that 
testants to a perfect equality of privileges, they should be stigmatized as^ Bonapar* 
They were declared admissible to all civil tists. There was no foundation for the 
offices without distinction ; and one of assertion that any partiality was shown to 
their Ministers, Rabaut St. Etienne, was them by Bonaparte. There was not one 
president of the national assembly. The Protestant prefect or commandant of de- 
Protestants, with the feelings natural to partment appointed by him; none of them 
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filled the Irlbtiaals of jttstire; and prolia- 
Wy one reason- of this might bOj that be* 
fore the revolution they were not allowed 
to follow the profession of the law« it 
was not improbable, however that the cir* 
cumstance of the Protestants being thus 
placed on a level with their former mas¬ 
ters might excite a rankling jealousy in 
the latter, which would break out on the 
Tint convenient opportunity. This state 
of things continued until Louie XVIII. 
was restored to his kingdom in April 1814. 
At this period Bonaparte had become 
odious to the Protestants at Nismes, both 
from the weight of taxation with which 
they were loaded, and from tbe.,incessant 
demands of the conscription. The taxes 
fell with peculiar hardship on the Protes. 
tants, as, generally speaking, there was 
more property in their liaiids; and leading, 
Bs they gotieriiily did, retired domestic 
lives, the conscription, which tore from 
them their children, was peculiarly felt by 
them asa hardsjiip of the greatest severity. 
He believed that the Protestants were, un¬ 
der these circumstances, unanimous in the 
joy which they expressed on the rcstoiik*, 
tion of Ijonia XVIIl. Unfortunately, 
howevei^, daring the course of the preced¬ 
ing ten months, a considerable change of 
opioioti took place. Persons wlio had 
been long absunl returned with their old 
prejudices, and the lower orders of the 
people began to threaten the Protestants, 
who conceived on their part that there was 
a strong tendency to go bark to the old 
regime. They were not much alarmeil by 
the circumstance of the charter issued by 
Louis, declaring the Catholic the estab¬ 
lished religion of France, because the 
other guards which it afforded appeared 
sufficient to protect their rights: they 
could not forget also that fhe King had 
just returned from a residence in aland 
of Protestants, where he must have wit¬ 
nessed the effects of religious toleration ; 
and they looked forward to a season of 
tranquillity and enjoyment. But circum¬ 


stances soon compelled them to eliange 
their idea's. They were insulted by the 
populace on the ground of their religion \ 
songs were sung publicly in the streets of 
Nismes, in which they were threatened 
wilh the renewal of the horrors ofSt. Bar-* 
thniomew; gibbets were drawn on tbeir 
doors. In Ihis situation of (hings, Bona¬ 
parte suddenly made his ap])earance in 
France in the month of March 1815. It 
was a trying occurrence for the Protes¬ 
tants at Nismes: but uniting with the 
established authorities, they declared their 
determination to support the government. 
He had in his possession the or'^inal de¬ 
claration to this effect made at Nismes on 
the l^th of M.arch last year, and which was 
signed by the principal Protestants, the live 
Catholic clergy, and three Protestant Mi¬ 
nisters of the town. The list of Protes¬ 
tants who signed it was greater in propor¬ 
tion to their respective numbers than that 
of the Catholics, it contained an ex¬ 
pression of the warmest attachment to the 
government of the King, and called upon 
the people of the department for their 
support. Soon after this the Duke d’An- 
gouieme fixed his head-quarters at Nismes, 
and here it was alledgcd that the Protes¬ 
tants did not join tite Duke with much 
alacrity. They were in truth deterred 
from so acting by the pi'evious alarm 
whicii had been excited among them, and 
pcrltaps it was not surprising that they 
did not zealously join the Duke’s army. 
Some of them, however, offered thair 
sons te join him. On Ihc 3d of April the 
authority of Bonaparte was declared in 
the town of Nismes: the few soldiers 
in the garrison there were called out, and 
shouted yreo VEmpereur. It had been 
represented, that daring the second reign 
of Bonaparte, acts of the greatest vio¬ 
lence were committed by the Protestants; 
and that when Nismes agaiq became a 
royal town on the 17th of July, the atro¬ 
cities which ensued were merely retalia- 
tive. ("To be ContinuiHi.) 
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TO TIIK 

Electors of Westminsteu. 

On the subject of choosing, in case of a vn- 
canry, a Member to be the Colleugitc of 
Sir Francis lliirlicit. 

ButUy, 'i^lh May, t8>r>. 
(jr.\TLEMrN,—We are now all well 
convinced, that the real cause of the evils, 
Mith which our country is afllictcd, is Hie 
want of a reform in the Commons’ House 
of Parliament; and, therefore, it becomes 
our duty to take into our serious consi¬ 
deration what we ourselves ought to do in 
order to assist in the producing of such re¬ 
form. It lii'comcs us, too, to enter upon 
this consideration in time. What man is 
there, who, in his private concerns, puts 
off to the last moment, the preparation for 
the adopting of any step, which he deems 
essential to his prosperity or happiness? 
And, therefore, if we deem parliamcniary 
reform essential to the prosperity and hap¬ 
piness of England, do we act the part of 
good and tiue Englishmen, if we neglect 
to consider and to discuss, while there is 
time for consideration and discussion, 
what measures we ought to adopt, and 
that are within our power, for the resto¬ 
ration of those blessings to our country ? 

There arc various ways in which you 
are able to serve this great national cause; 
but, in no way so effectually, as by a just 
«nd judicious exercise of your right of 
choosing your representatives in Parlia¬ 
ment, which right you and you alone 
Tcally and practically possess; and, it 
being, in my opinion, of the utmost coose- 
q^uence to the success of the cause of re¬ 
form, that your next choice of a person to 
have the honour of representing you and 


of being the colleague of Sir Francis Bur- 
dett should be fixed on a man the most fit 
ill tho whole kingdom, 1 have thought it 
my duty to address you upon the subject. 

As an introduction to tho remarks 
which it is iny intention to submit to you, 
and, indeed, ns the grounds on which those 
remarks have appeared to me to be the more 
prcssingly called for, I will first state, hi as 
brief and clear a manner as I am able, cer¬ 
tain circumstances which came to light at 
the recent celebration of the anniversary 
of the glorious triumph of •principle over 
corruption in tlie City of Westminster. 

That triumph, Gentlemen, was so com¬ 
plete; it was, as Mr. Windham, in a 
speech in the House of Commops, con¬ 
fessed it to be, so “ uiimixedly mcritori- 
“ous;” it was, ill itself, so honourable, 
and, in its effects, so beneficial to our 
country, that I always feel respect and 
gratitude towards those who in any de¬ 
gree, distinguished themselves on that me¬ 
morable occasion. And, if 1 now am 
compelled to call in question the conduct 
of any of the individuals to whom I 
allude, I beg you clearly to iiiwlersland, 
that I impute, that conduct, by no means 
to evil intention, but to error- Of the 
political errors of other.^, I am well aware 
that it becomes nobody to speak with 
more lenity limn myself; for, though jus¬ 
tice has I)cen seldom done to me in this^ 
respect, I H.all, 1 hope, iieier think of 

clifuy'H^ justico 111 ri^tuni* 

Bein^ iu'ited as u guest (o (he D nncr 
on the ilnl of May, I went, as requested 
by letter, to the piivatc room 1 the Smw- 
nlii'ie. I-saw the List /oasts, 
wliich li.id been prepared by (hr managing 
committee. I need not tell you, Gentle¬ 
men, that Toasts, upon such occasions, 
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contain opinions, well weighed before¬ 
hand, and intended to go forth as the 
solemnly promulgated sentiments of the 
meeting. It is, therefore, of the greatest 
consequence, not only that the sentiments 
be sound, but, that, if particular persons 
be placed at the head of them, the names 
of those persons should stand on the List 
in the Order in which the persons them¬ 
selves stand, as public men, in the estima¬ 
tion of the Meeting. 

Oil the list, of which I am now speaking, 
stood, first, “ Thr. People;" next, “ the 
King" anil then “ the Princesx Char- 
lotto " with an api»ro|)riate sentiment 
subjoined to each. iVext ciiine “ Sir 
Francis Burdett" anil after him “ Lo/yf 
“ Cochrane " the two representatives of 
the City of Westmister. Thus far all was 
unexceptionable; but, what was my sur¬ 
prize upon seeing the next in order, 
“ IIenrt Biioudii am, Ksq. the enlightened 
“ advocate of the people's rights !" This 
surprize, however, was soon changed into 
indignation, when, after a long list of 
Toasts, and some, too, at best, of very 
trifling import, I found almost at the very 
bottom of the List, and even after the 
name of Mr. Curjjscn, « ho was one of the 
first to “ rally round ” I’erccval in order 
to send Sir Francis Burdett to the Tower 
under the escort of a regiment of guards; 
when, even after this name, I found that of 
Major Cartwright ! The venerable and 
venerated Major Cartwright ; tho real 
advocate of the people’s rights ; he who 
has Vderally spent a life in advocating 
those rights; he to whom wc owe more, 
perhaps, than to any other human being, 
the still existence of sound constitutional 
principles; the man who is beloved by 
every friend of freedom who ever heard 
the sound of his name, and of whom even 
its bitterest foes d'lre not, for their own 
character’s sake, speak with disrespect; 
the man, whom Sir Francis Burdett, dur¬ 
ing his admirable speech, in an hour after¬ 
wards, distinguished by way of excellence 
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as the honesty true-hearted English- 
“ iwan 

Gentlemen, I am afraid, that my con¬ 
duct and language, upon making this 
discovery were not precisely such as sober 
reason would have dictates even under 
circumstances so irritating. I will, there¬ 
fore, not detain you by a detail of that, to 
which I look back with no pleasing sen¬ 
sations, but will proceed to the result, 
which was, that, in consequence of a de¬ 
claration, that, if my tongue did not fail its 
nflico, I never would, in silence, sit in the 
room and hear the name of any man living 
toasted, after the two Members, before 
Major Cartwright, Mr. Brougham’s name 
was taken out, and that of “ the honest, 
“ true-hearted Englishman ” introduced 
in its stead, and in that amended or4er the 
name of the latter was given at the dinner. 

Yet (and at this you will be astonished), 
the List of the Toasts, as originally drawn 
up, was afteneards sent for publication, 
and was actnalljf published in the Auver- 
TisEu, which it is well known, I believe, 
has tho greatest circulation of any daily 
pa|>er in London ; and this, too, notwith¬ 
standing the toast of Mr. Brougham was 
never given at ally he having, long after 
the company had dined, sent an apology 
for not attending. 

Thus by the means of somebod^y 1 do 
not prcti'iid to say of whom, a very gross 
misrepresentation of the proceedings of 
the meeting was sent forth to the public, 
and this misrepresentation, too, upon 
points of the greatest consequence. 
Through the means of this publication, a 
meeting of, f believe, about four hundred 
gentlem- n, assembled together from all 
parts of Fhigland, and some from Scotland 
and Ireland, having Sir Francis Burdett as 
Chairman, stand exhibited to the nation at 
argo, as having placed Mr. Brougham the 
first in public merit after the Members for 
Westminster, and as having preferred even 
Mr. Cur wen before Major Cartwright 1 

Why, Geiitlemeii, were there uo other 
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motive than (hat of rescuing a meeting, at 
which I was present, from such foul dis¬ 
grace, that motive alone would be sniVi* 
cient to call forth this address. Hut, 
there are other motives, and (hose much 
more powei^l, by svhich [ am uotuaied 
upon (hr prrsen( occasion, and which will 
induce me to cast aside all rcsersr of every 
description. ' 

i had, for sometime, known, that il 
was the intenfion of cerlain pc-rsons. v\ho 
Ji.Tve been nclive in W cslmiiisier, (o en¬ 
deavour to promote (lie views of Mi. 
Ib'ougliam, which e\i(hm(l> weie to oblaiii 
n seat for (hat (yi(} ; niol, !h<' 'I'oast be- 
fore mentioned, especlaliv when I looked 
at the order in which il stood, appeared 
to me to he a eomplete eonliinialion of 
what ( had heard n| (Mi the sulijecl. You 
will please also to bi'arin mind the * urions 
rirciimstances altending Mi. I'lougliam’s, 
iip[>eai.tnce at, and disappearaiirc; from, 
tlie la^t meeliiig in I’.ilaco Yard. All the 
persom, who were present at (lia* mime- 
lous niivting, know, tlial Mr. Iboagham 
was formallv announced and inliodnred 
to the Meeting by Mr. ^Vi^h.>:(; and, 
that the Mecliiig wero infoimed If, the j 
last-mentioned genlleman, that lliej v, ould 
be presi'iitiy luldrciised Inf j\Ir. Ih’mr'hdm. 
lie did not nuinc Mr. nroii<,liam here; 
but, the description and allusion woi" too 
plain to be misunderstood. In slioit, it 
was clear, that this occasion had been 
fixed on fer Hie purpose ot’ introducing 
Mr. Brougham lo ifou as a preliminary to 
further proceedings, which scheme was 
defeated in (he manner, v inch f will pre¬ 
sently describe. 

Before the Meeting in Palace Yaid 
took place, a meeting had been held by a 
CommiUcc to settle upon w bat should be 
moved and urged at Ihe Palace. Yaid Meet¬ 
ing. At this mooting of thoCemmittce Mr. 
Brougham hiniKclJ tdlntdcdf and, which 
I beg you to bear in mind, llieie was 
agreed upon, wliilc he was present, a /io 
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solution, to be moved at Palace Yard) 
containing an expression of tfw thanks of 
the people of iVcstminster to the Opp^su 
tion Members fur their having supported 
the rights of the people. Upon this reso- 
lulinn's p.assiiig (of which the framers bad 
no doubt), Mr. Brougham was, of course, 
to come forward and address the people iu 
rett. I. 

Therefore, when the Ucsolution was 
moved, he stood ready for flic performance 
of Ids part of (he ceremony. But, to the 
litter discomfiture of the. w hole project, Mr. 
Hunt came forward, and opposed tlie mo¬ 
tion of thanks, wliich motion, when put to 
(lie vote, you negatived without one single 
dissenting voice. Mr. Brougham, how¬ 
ever, did not wait for the </cc/47o//. Mr. 
Hunt li'iil not lialf iiiiished the starcinent 
of his objections to the vote of thanks, 
when Mr. Brougham tliouglit proper to 
icithdifncf or, more properly speaking, 
to decamp. . 

Now, (ieiitlemen, it is necessary (hat w c 
call to mind, I hat since the meeting in 
Palace Y ard, il has been slated in the news¬ 
papers, llial [.Old ('nsliereagh has, in the 
Hmoe of Commons, taunted Mr. ilrough- 
ain with tills mark rf the people'-s ilisap- 
probation, and especially witii tlie/jcct7/«- 
Cf;/;*c.7/from your presence; and, the 
new.'-p'iiM rs have also informed u.s, that 
Mr. Mrougliaiii, asserted, In answer, 1st, 
•iiat Iho onljf olijestion made to liiin, was, 
(haf ho w:'-. a hnci/tr ; and, ‘2iid, that he 
did not appear at (he Palace Y ard Meeting 
wiih ««..’/ hdcnlion lo ipcak, ho not being 
an electin' uj H esf oi/nstcr ! 

(leiitlcniiii, I should be sorry to impute 
wiiliil fal'l ood to any per.soii of respec¬ 
tability, and more particularly to a person, 
of :\i r. niciighuin’s groat (alcnt.s. But, how 
are we to account, I hen, for Mr. WisharPs 
annonncing^lr. Broughum to (he meeting? 
How are we to uceoiint for his leliiug the 
meeting to expect to hear that gentleman 
speak ? 'J()ow arc we to account for Mr. 

12 
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Brougham’s going u/)o/i the /iM.vO/ig,v, erect¬ 
ed for the use of the speakers ? How are 
we to account for Mr. Brougham’s attend¬ 
ing the previous Committee of aiTangemciit, 
at which Mr. Wishart also attended, and 
to attend at whirh required him to be an 
elector as much, or more, than to speak 
required it ? In short, it would he to trifle 
with you ; it would be to insult your un¬ 
derstandings, to pretend to liclieve, that 
the whole thing was not prepared for the 
introduction of Mr. Brougham’s s[)fMM‘h, as 
much as any piece was ever [ui'p.'ired for 
exhibition at a theatre. And yet, if the 
report of the debate in the House of Com¬ 
mons be correct, Mr. Brougham did assert, 
that ho went to that Meeting tcilhout ani/ 
intention to ^peak ! 

The scheme‘having, however, boon frus¬ 
trated here, the misled friends of Mr. 
Brougham seem to have resolved on mak¬ 
ing another effort at the dinner of the y.'trd, 
I was, therefore, particularly attentive to 
what I saw going on for (his purpose ; 
and, the scheme was, as you have seen, 
once more blown to air. But, seeing that 
it might again be revived; seeing the 
parties so pertinacious, I thought it my 
duty not to let slip the occasion of respect¬ 
fully offering mj opinion to the company 
upon the subject of their choice (in case 
of a vacancy) of a gentleman to be the col¬ 
league of Sir Francis Burdett. And, in or¬ 
der to avoid the possibility of being mis¬ 
understood, and, if possible of being mis¬ 
represented, I put my opinion upon paper, 
in the form of distinct propositions, which 
paper I read to the meeting, or company, 
in the following words : 

** That it is now manifest to all men, (hat 
“ the evils, under wliich our country la- 

hours, arise solely from the want of a 
<< Constitutional Reform in the Commons’ 
House of Parliament, 

That, assembled, as we are, to cele- 
^ hrate the triumph of purity of election in 
** this citjr, it hecomes us to think seriously, 


and betimes, on what we ourselves 
“ ought to do, in order further to aid the 
“ cause of Reform, whenever an oppor- 
“ tunity for that purpose shall offer. 

“ That the Clly of Westminster, since 
its emancipation from the thraldom, in 
“ which it was held by the intrigues of a 
“ crafty Oligarchy, and particularly after 
the admirable manner in which they 
“ cho«-e the Honourable Baronet who 
“ now tills the chair, has been deservedly 
“ looked up to by the rest of (he nation, 
“ as the source of sentiments to be held, 
“ and of actions to be imitated. 

“ That, therefore, it is of the utmost im- 
“ porfance, that, in no pait ol Mie conduct 
“ of the electors of Westminster there 
“ should be any thing, in the smallest de- 
“ greo, equivocal : and that, more espe- 
“ cialiy ill their choice of a jierson to be 
‘‘ the future colleague of the Honourable 
“ Baronet, their conduct should be such 
as to leave not the smallest doubt in the 
mind of any human being, that the Citi- 
“ zens of Westminster will never rest satis- 
fled with any thing short of a full and fair 
‘‘ representation and annual Parliaments. 

“ That we ought to feel, as to this 
“ great national cause, (he same degree of 
“ earnestness and anxiety, (hat we feel 
“ for the success of any weighty private 
“ coiiccrii; that when we wish to pre- 
“ serve our property or our lives, we re¬ 
-sort to the aid of the lawyer and the 
“ physician whom wc deem most likely 
“ to effect the purpose in view, wholly 
cusliitg aside all considerations of deli- 
“ cacy, all the ties of private intercourse 
“ and of friendships; and tJiat, unless the 
“ electors of Westminster, in the case con- 
templated, entertain and act upon, (he 
same sort of earnestness and anxiety, 
“ the cause of Reform must materially 
“ suffer. 

“ That, if a roan can be fouiul, whose 
“ attachment to the cause of Reform can 
no more admit of doubt than can the ex- 



“ isten(;e of the sun ; whose real and per- 
severance in that cause surpass all that 
“ was erer heard of, of those qualities, in 
“ any oth'*r man ; whoso experience, 

“ knowledge, and talents, as apjilied to 
“this subject, stand wholly unrivalled; 

“ and, if to these it be added, that he is an 
“ Ktiglish gentleman, born and bred, «f 
“ fortune independent and of chariicler 
perfectly spotless; if such n man can be 
“ found, who will say, that such a man 
ought not to be chosen ? And, who uill 
‘‘ say, that such a man is not found iiilMa- 
jor Cartwright ? 

“ That, as to the effect of this choice 
(leaving aside the indulgence of tlu'sc 
feelings of gratitude which we all eiitcr- 
tain) it would set a great and striking; 
example to the country; it woi'd giv< 

“ the Oligarchy a blow that would make 
it hang its head abashed ; it wnnhl en- 
“ able the venerable champion of Reform 
*• to meet its enemies face to fu’c ; U 
“ would waft on the wings of oson the 
“ hired part of the press those facts and 
*• principles, which, in spite of all his ex* 
ertions, arc now confined by a partial 
“ and narrow calculation ; and, if even a 
“ few years (for he has courage to liear 
the calculation) should deprive us ol 
‘‘ him for ever, they w’ill, at any rate, liave 
“ been so many years of glory to the cau«<>, 
and so many years of shame an<l co;iru" 
“ sion to its foes.” 

This paper, which was read by me just 
after Major Cartwright had spoken, had 
beun written about two hours before 
the dinner, but had been shown to no¬ 
body, and I never had mentioned the 
subject to Major Cartwright in my life. 
It was not intended to propose the paper 
as Resolutions to be adopted by the Meet- 
ing. I merely read it, after a short intro¬ 
duction, as the expression of my own deli- 
berate opinion ; and, 1 was happy to per¬ 
ceive, that it contained an expression of 
the opinion of the Meeting, signified by its 
unqualified approbation. Daring the re" 


maiiiing part of the evening, after the 
Chairman and Major (Cartwright had^ re¬ 
tired, a Ceiitlcmau asked me to give him a 
copy of the p;i|»i‘r, in order to his having it 
published. Having no copy, I gave him 
(he original, which has not been returned 
to me. Rut I can safely trust my memory 
for every sentiment; and, I believe, for 
every word. 

Xow, Ccnflcmcn, though I eannot more 
cloaily express my opinion than I have 
done it in this paper, as to icho ought to be 
f/tost'ii, the occasion calls for some re- 
quarks as to who ought no; to be chosen , 
and, 1 have no scruple to say, that Mr. 
Rroii-ham ought not to be chosen on any 
accouiP. I object to him, in the first 
place, because he is a hawser, jjiactising 
at llio bar. In flic long list ol lawyers, 
wlio liave, ilurliig this king’s long, vert/ 
loi/g, icigii, been members of parliameut, 
there h.as not been one, who, 1:rst or last, 
has not become a hearty feeder bpon the 
taxes, in one character or another. After 

fifft)-fi>nr 1 /cars oferperience in this way, 
you win.v/believe, that nothing short of a 
real, bona fide miracle could possibly pro- 
duce an exception in favour of Mr. Broug¬ 
ham ; that is to say (as Wilberforce said 
tlie other night), nothing short “of the 
“ immediate interposition of Divine Rrovi- 
“ (bmce.” for this especial purpose. 

Bat, (icntlemen, tliis, though, in my 
opinion quile sullicient, is not the only, 
nor is it <he greatest, objection to Mr. 
Brougham as a member for Westminster. 
This objection is immoveable, unless Mr 
Brougham will throw off the gown and 
wig; for. it is impossible to believe, that 
the same cause^ be it what it may ; be it 
ambition, be it love of money, be it love 
of fame, be it love of power, be it rival- 
ship; it is Impossible to believe, that the 
same cause, which can induce a man to 
retain the wig and gown, when he well 
knows that they arc a ground of suspici¬ 
on as to his political fidelity, will not 
continue to oi>crate, and that It will not^ 
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first or last, place him upon the list of tax* 
eaters, who mmt of nvcciisity be enemies 
of a Ilcforni of Parliament. It is impos¬ 
sible for me to say how mufli of ihe taxes 
go flirortly into the hands of lawyiTs : but, 
when you consider the len^f list of law¬ 
yers who are employed by the government, 
I do not think you can estimate the sum 
at less than izao millions of pounds n >Ji'ar ; 
a mass of temptation too great for fiail 
mortals to resist, while they have gowns 
upon their backs and nigs upon theii 
head'' 

Besides, what ;>roo/’: no, I will not ask 
what proof Mr. Brougham has ever given 
of his attachment to the eaireof Kel'orm , 
I will ask what symptom he has ever given 
of such attachment ? He has had many 
opportunities of distinctly declaring his 
sentiments upon this subject; but, upon 
no occasion, in the House or out of it, has 
he ever declared himself lesolved to jnir- 
$ue a Ucto rni of the House of Commons. 
Never has he giveti any pledge ; never has 
he made any promise ; never has he, upon 
this subject, uttered a clear and uneiptivo- 
cal opinion. But, on the contrary, he lias 
i/wA’cnand loritten AfJAIN.ST a Ueforni, 
such as Sir Francis Burdett and you uisn 
to see adopted. These speeches and wri¬ 
tings would, of tliem.selvcs, weigh nothing 
at all with me, if he had noio come man¬ 
fully forward, and, acknowledging his past 
errors, declared his opinion to have been 
changed, and his conviction, from experi¬ 
ence, that a Reform ought to take place. 
I bring no ch.-^rge against him on account 
of what he said or what he wrote, upon 
this subject, four years ago. He is now 
four years older than he was (hen. Men 
live to grow wiser. Stocks and Stones, in 
the shape of men, never, indeed, fall into 
error; but, then, of what use are Stocks 
and Stones to the cause of Reform, or any 
other cause, which demands mind and tg- 
lent ? But, from Mr. Broughani you have 
had no declaration of an altered way of 
thinking ; and, if he were now to be cho' 


sen by you, he would be perfectly at 
liberty to ojijHfse Sir Francis Burdott and 
ail the Petitioners for Reform, even 
including yourselves. 

But, though Mr. Brougham has made 
no declaration of his change of opininti 
upon the subject of Reform, he appears to 
me to have made, by his conduct as to 
other matters, a ^rretty clear discovery of 
the use to which he would apply (ho 
weight which he would aetjuire from being 
rhosen by yon. 1 could rn'Milioii a dozen, 
but I will content myself with one in- 
staiire, which has .'"rrurred, during tin; 
present session of pailiainenl ; and (hat 
is, that he gave his di'eided apinobatio!\ 
lo (If; Bills, Ijroiight in by (kastleii aiMi, (■< 
utakc le-'dl the fi iinspotfin^; anil isoii- 
of Napoleon, whom Mr. Bioughaiw 
himself acknowledged to be a prisoner of 
tear. He asserteil, upon this oeeasion, that 
all tilt; nation approved of this pati of (ho 
rondaid tf the Minister--'. Was this true, 
(lentleinen ? Did you approve of that 
conduct? No; for you petitinued, iu the 
most earnest languag *, against iiitci leiing 
(o force the Bourbons upon (he French 
jreojrle; and what were the transporting 
and imprisonment of Napoleon but a part, 
and a very essential part too, of the mea¬ 
sure of forcing the French people to 
submit to that Family, which they had 
twice cast out ? You are well convinced, 
that Napoleon was really the object of 
the French People’s choice ; you are con- 
I vinced that he still is (he object of their 
j choice ; you sec a large foreign army kept 
up ill France, partly at our own expence, 
to prevent the Bourbons from being cha¬ 
sed out a tiiird time ; you sec the scaffolds 
ill France streaming with the blood of a 
people who cry out for Napoleon’s return ; 
you sec, that all the cruelties of despotism 
and persecution have, over one half of 
Europe, followed closely upon the heels 
of that fall of Napoleon which was ef¬ 
fected by immense German armies, subsi¬ 
dized by us; and, while you have all these 
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objects before your eyes, while your hearts 
are filled with anguish for the sufferers and 
with indignation against those who have 
been the cause of the suffering, you hear 
Mr. Brougham assert, that th(‘ zdiulc nn~ 
tion tqiprove of the act W'hich was intend* 
cd to consummate, and put I lie seal upon, 
that series of deeds, by wlilrh (hose suffer¬ 
ings hare been produced ! And yid, (here 
are persons weak enough to hope, (hat you 
can be prevailed upon to choose this \cry 
Mr. Brougham as the colleague of Sir 
Francis Ihirdcil! 

(Icntleincn, Mr. Brougham is reported 
to have said, upon the occasion ht're re¬ 
ferred to, that the transportation and im- 
jirisoumcnt of Napoleon were justified by 
thc/aio of nations- Mr. Brougham is a 
lawyer; and I challenge Mr. Brougham 
here, seeing that he did not give nio an 
opportunity of challenging him at the an* 
niversary llinner, to produce from anjj 
w'ritcr on the law of nations, a single pre¬ 
cedent, a single fact, a single rule, maxim, 
principle, or opinion, which, if fairly 
stated or interpreted, will justify, or apo¬ 
logize for, this ever-memorable deed. lie 
acknowledged Napoleon to have been a 
prisoner of mir. Well, Gentleman, and 
did he not cease to be a prisoner of war 
as soon as the isar was at an end? It is 
said that his government did not demand 
his release. But, did that circumstance 
authorize us to detain, and even to trans¬ 
port him? Did it authorize us, too, to 
sieze on his private property, and even to 
deny him any correspondence and any 
thing to read, except what our Ministers 
should approve of? If, at the close of a 
war, prisoners made during that war be 
not demanded by their government, they 
become free at once, and may go whither 
they please. Our Alien Law would have 
enabled the Ministers to refute him a re¬ 
sidence here; but, by the law of Nations 
and the law of England he was at liberty 
to go to auy other country that he chose. 

If we may transport and imprison for life 
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prisoners of war not demanded by their 
government, why may we not hang and 
(piartcr them ? Jf this circumstance gives 
us a right to deprive them of their liberty 
and jiroperty, wliy not to deprive them of 
life? Su|ipos(>, (hat, at the close of the 
next war with Eraiice, Sir Francis Bur- 
dett, by some accident, hliould happen to 
be a prisoner of war in that country, and 
that the Ministers should not think pro¬ 
per to demand his release; are you ready 
to allow, that the Bouibuns would have a 
right to transport and keep him a guarded 
prisoner on a loek for life; and, more¬ 
over, to sieze the property they might find 
in his possession and to cut him off from 
all corrospoiidoiiec and all means of know¬ 
ing wliat was passing in the world? Are 
you ready to allow this?-No: you feel 
your blood boil at the idea. Yet, accord¬ 
ing to the principle of Mr. Brougham, the 
Bourbons would have a right to act thus 
towards the Honourable Baronet, 

So far .from its being true, that the 
whole nation approved of this measure, 
the fact is, that a very great majority of 
the sound and enlightened part of the na¬ 
tion decidedly disapproved of it; and, as 
you well know, that, greatly to their 
honour, the Duke of Sussex and Lord 
Holland filtered and recorded their solemn 
protest against it. But, if Mr. Brougham 
could, by Ills conduct upon this occasion, 
secure (he approbation of the weak, the 
timid, whose alarms had deprived them of 
the power to be just; if he could, as to 
this great point, side with the Oligarchy ; 
and, if he could, at the same time, by his 
blandishments and intrigues, prevail so far 
over the minds of a well-meaning Com¬ 
mittee as to induce them to work in the 
paving of his way to a seat for Westmin¬ 
ster ; if he could do all these, at one and 
the same time, his prospect of the Attor¬ 
ney-Generalship, and, perhaps, of the post 
of Prime Minister, was as fair as heart 
could wish. But, Geutlcmen, passing orar 
his direct opposition to the motion of 
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Francis for receiring a petition against the 
Scotch Judge ; his expression, during his 
spoccli on the Liberty of the Press, that 
there rcanted only one or tveo little im¬ 
provements to make our present practical 
constitution perfect; and his occasional 
compliments to Castlereagh; passing over 
these and many other objectionable things, 
with which t will not weary you, is it to 
be tolerated, that any body shall propose 
to yon to choose this gentleman as the col¬ 
league of Sir Francis Burdott ? 

In this gentleman it is impossible to dis¬ 
cover any thing but great ability, without 
any fixed principle as to the object that 
you have in view; without any pledge, 
any declaration, any even the smallest se¬ 
curity, or ground of hope, that that ability 
will not be employed against^ instead of 
/or, the efforts of Sir Francis Burdett and 
yourselves in the cause of Reform ; and 
with recent instances before you of active 
and strenuous support of deeds hostile to 
every principle of generel freedom and of 
common justice ; adding thereto that Ion 
experience bids even the most credulous to 
take warning against him barely on ac¬ 
count of the profession, to which he be¬ 
longs, and which, out of hundreds of thou¬ 
sands, has never yet, in our country, pro¬ 
duced one single politician Arm in at¬ 
tachment to the liberties of the people 
In Major Cartwright, on the contrary, 
what do we behold ? Not only a man, 
whose efforts in the cause have been the 
efforts of a life ; towards whom for us not 
to feel the highest possible degree of gra¬ 
titude would pronounce us to be almost 
unworthy of the name of men; not only 
a man to whom we are already so much 
indebted, for I will here leave the jjost 
wholly out of the question ; but a man on 
whose political integrity and courage we 
can always safely rely ; whose principles 
are as well known to us and are as dear to 
our hearts as is the name of England itself; 
who has no other care upon his mind than 
that whieh arises out of his anxiety for 
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his country’s freedom ; who has no other 
object in view than that of accomplishing 
the restoration of that freedom; who is 
secure against temptation of every kind 
that corruption can imagine; whose pu¬ 
rity of character, whose generosity of 
sentiment, wliose inflexible adherence to 
justice,whose unconquerable perseverance, 
whose knowledge and whose talents mark 
him out as the man worthy of being the 
associate of Westminster’s Pride and 
“ England’s Hope.” 

To sucli a man what can be objected ? 
What can be discovered as a reason for 
his not being, as the i ollcague of Sir 
Francis Burdett, preferred I.“forc any 
other man ? I have never heard bnt one 
reason even hinted at, and that is hi.i age. 
Age is never urged as an objection to kings, 
seldom to Generals, Admirals, Chancel¬ 
lors, or Ministers. Age is not, as to the 
capacities of man, to be reckoned merely 
by number of years. Some men are much 
older, ill this respect, at fifty, and even at 
forty,tlian Major Cartwright is at seventy- 
five. In this, the only true way of esti¬ 
mating, as to our present purpose, Mr. 
Baron Maseues, wlio is eighty-five, is 
much younger than many men arc atjifty. 
He performs all his duties as Cursitor 
Baron of the Exchequer, which duties nic 
various and important, with as much re¬ 
gularity and in every respect as well, as 
he performed those of Attorney-General 
in Canada fifty years ago. Few men in 
England write, or speak, with more 
fluency, more precision, or more force; to 
which I take this opportunity of adding, 
that very few indeed have acted, as to po¬ 
litics, so disinterested, or, in any respect, 
so honourable a part. Degenerate and 
base as the times are, there are still some 
worthy men left in England; and, if their 
names shoiMd ever be collected, <hat of 
Maseres will certainly occupy a prominent 
place. 

If it could, with troth, be said, that the 
mind of the great champion of Reform 
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li;id begun to discover any symptoms of 
feebleness, or that his body had relaxed in 
its part of its necessary exertions; if 
cither his pen or his tongue had begun to 
falter ; e\en then I would say, let us hasten 
to avail ourselves of what remains of his 
valuable life. But, such is not the ease. 
If we took at the latest productions of his 
pen ; if «e listen to the last speech from 
his lips; if wn keep in ^iew his daily and 
almost hourly exenions: every thing 
tolls us, that he unites what we so seldom 
see united, the wisdom of ago with the 
vigour of youth. Besides, if age has its 
disadvantages, it has also its advantages. 
To treat age willi disrespect is always a 
proof of an unfeeling and profligate mind ; 
and, when to tlic circumstance of age is 
added that of unbieraished charactc'', they, 
of themselves, have a weight of no Incon- 
sidcruhle importance. 

After all, Jiowever, the main conside¬ 
ration, if, the effect whicli would be pro- 
duced in favour of (he cause of Rel'oim 
by the election of Major Carlwright. It 
would show to the v\hole kingdom; to 
the enemies of ileform as well as to its 
friends, that Westminster was resolved 
never to yield this great point. 'J'he ene¬ 
mies of Ileform, in the House, woulrl have 
to contend with two instead of one ; and, 
that additional one having nothing else to 
do in the world but to combat nga’iist 
them. I defy the press, in spite of its 
ing character, to suppress, or to pre¬ 
vent the effect of, the speeches, to which 
the House must and would listen. The 
nature of the subject would thus become 
better understood ; men would more fie- 
quently have it in their mouths; a new 
and great interest would be excited. The 
bare circumstance of carrying the veteran 
patriot down to the House upon the heads 
of two hundred thousand men would be 
a demonstration of public discernment, 
public spirit, and public resolution, that 
would make corruptiou hang her head; 
and most sincerely do 1 believe, that, 


after such n demonstration, the cause of 
the people would speedily be crowned 
with success ; and that our liberties, our 
peace, prosperity and happiness would be 
established upon a sum and lasting foun¬ 
dation, and (hat, ton, without any assault, 
or any oiicroncluuf'iit, on (he rights of the 
Church, (ho Nobles, or the King. 

Having llius expressed my < oiivictioii, 
(hat such would be (ho ell'ecl of the step 
which I IniM* takmj the liberty to pIopo^o 
to you, aiul knowing your earrie,liie‘'S 
and sincerity in seckiiig such a result, 1 
shall hardly suppose if pcssibie, that any 
one will not have iiuticipated, and con¬ 
curred in the opiiiion, that Major Cart¬ 
wright ought to be elected to (ho exclusion 
of Jjonl Cochrane, r'ven if (he Noble 
Lord, from his fallier l)oing still alive, 
should remain eligible. My opinion goes 
to the preferring of Major Cartwright 
before every other man living as the col¬ 
league of Sir rrancis Burdott. But, hav¬ 
ing thought it necessary to be thus explicit 
with regard to the Noble Loid, justiee 
to him and to myself also i'C(|uire$ that 1 
should go a little further, nnwiliing as 
[ am longer to trespass on your atten¬ 
tion. 

liCt me fir.it observe, that my feeling 
towards Lntd Cochrane is that of un¬ 
feigned respect. My contidciice in his 
honour and integrity are undiminished. 
’SVithout alfocting to have any particular 
intimacy with his Lorpship, I may say, 
that, as to the circumstances, which have 
banassed him for the two last years, I 
have had better opportunities of judging 
than the public in general. I can also say, 
that, from the first to the last, as far as 
related to the affair of the Hoax, I applied 
myself with all possible diligence and 
care to discover the real truth, especially 
after the appearance of the affidavit of 
his Lordship. And now, at the end of 
two years, having read all that has been 
published, and heard all that has been 
publickly said, upon the matter, I express 
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my tborou^jli ronvicJion, Ihnt lie was en- 
tlrel'' ■: ■lorriit of every part of the offence 
Jail! '•> ;■!- charge. Further I dare not 
go, .11 I Honld also express my conviction 
as to uhat J deem to have Iiecn the real 
cause of Jiis sufferinjis. 

Vou, enteitaiiiiiig the same conviction, 
showed not loss selllld!ll'^s of judgment 
than genero' ity of foi ling ijy sending liim 
hack to tlie llou'-c after his expulsion- 
Ion acted iijinn piiiui|)Ios which are 
aniong'-l fho-i' tlial lo nio ! hoiiour to the 
iiunian heart : a love of fair play, and a 
scorn of the idea of dos 'itlng (he oppres¬ 
sed. Hut, (loiitlenicn. having satisfied 
what ^oii deejiiod ('and, 1 think, rightly 
deemed) the demands of justice ; having 
amply di^chaiged )our duty towards 
Tjord Cochrane, >onr country, your dis¬ 
tressed, >our hnriassed, your pauperised 
country, has now a demand at your hands, 
and that demand stands prior to the pri¬ 
vate feelhigs not only of one individual, 
but, to those of any half of the nation. 

flentlemen, look at [rulaiid; look at 
her miserahle niillir Look at England, 
swarming with pnuper.>, and convulsed in 
eiery limb of lior body. Look at the 
sliocking scenes at tliis moment passing 
under our eyes. Look at (he milituiy arra} ; 
eontcmplate the opproarhing punislimeiil 
of the unfortunate creatures, who, igno¬ 
minious as their end may justly become, 
are still Englishmen, and still our coun¬ 
trymen. Do you believe, that these evils 
and this disgrace will ever have an end ; 
do you believe, that there is any remedy 
for them, other than that of u parliamen¬ 
tary reform ? If you do not, the plain 
path of duty is, to do all that lies in your 
power to effect that important end ; and 
then the only remaining question is, 
which is the person most likely to ad¬ 
vance that end, Lord Cochrane, or Major 
Cartwright. 

In the particular case of the expulsion 
of Lord Cochrane, there was a motive. 
which connof again exist; for, it will i 
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hardly be pretended, that every man, 
who has suffered from similar causes, 
ought, for that reason solely, to be cho- 
s'cn a member of parliammit. If this were 
tlic case, there w ould be a great abun¬ 
dance of persons most amply qualified to 
receive your suffrages. Mr. Lninii Hunt 
and his brotlior, for instance, have suf¬ 
fered most severely ; and they have suf¬ 
fered, too, fur w’liat you and 1, accord¬ 
ing to our wild notions, deem a merit in¬ 
stead of a crime. Yet, no one seems to 
(iiink, tliat Mr. Lcioii Hunt ought to 
think his feelings wounded by your pre¬ 
ferring Major (‘aitwright before him. 
There is, too, another fealUi'’, which 
distinguishes the case of his Lordship 
from that of Mr. Leigh Hunt. Mr. Hunt’s 
siitl'eiings originated in nothing tiiat you 
and I deem a fault ; whereas Lord Coch¬ 
rane, (Jiuugh we deem iiim innocent of all 
knowledge of tlie Jlottr, certainly woubl 
have avoided the cliaigc altogether, if he 
had abstained fiom that pursuit, which 
is laudable in no man, and, in him, very 
indiscreet. If, indeed, an act of indiscre¬ 
tion hud been cunmiitted in any attempt to 
defend, or assert, (he people's rights; 
and, if that act of indiscretion had been 
made (he ground of proceedings, ending 
in great mortification and suffering to him, 
the ohiigation on you to persevere in re- 
choosing him would have been more 
weighty. Hut, if we look at the case as it 
stands, the suffering did not originate in 
any thing done, or attempted to be done, 
for Westminster in particular, or, for the 
public in general. That my Lord Coch¬ 
rane did nothing more than many others 
do, and than many gentlemen do, is cer¬ 
tain. We know, that the laws against 
gambling in the funds is set at nought by 
thousands, and that the paper-system has 
converted the country into one great 
gaming house. But still there is a some-^ 
thing that sticks to the pursuit, which 
makes it unbecoming In such a person as 
Lord Cochrane, and which, even in many 
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really good men, has excited a prejudice 
injurious to any political cause in which 
his Lordship is embarked. 

It appears to me, therefore, that it is 
incoiisistont, not only ^itli public duly, 
but with common sense, to consider f^ord 
Cochrane as an obstacle in tin* way of 
Major Cartwright; but, besides this, 1 
am morally certain, that an attempt to 
rc-choose his Lordsiiip would fail of 
aucccss ; and, when it is considered, tiial, 
by making that atU-mpt, jou will expose \ 
yourselves to the hazard of seeing n crea- i 
ture of Corruption foisted into one of your j 
seats, there cannot, it appears to me, be ■ 
the smallest room for hesitation with any ; 
man, who has sincerely at heart the , 
tiiuiiipli of the cause, for wliich we have i 
so long been contending. .\a^, judging ; 
of^jord Cochrane by iiiyself, and form- | 
ing my opinion on what I hau* alwars 
obsened of his chaiacter, I reiituie to 
assert, that he would be amongst the last 
men in the country to recommend any 
attempt wliicii might, in its result, prove 
injurious to tl.al cause. 

Wifli tlie venerable Major your path is 
smooth as glass. 'I'lieie are no rubs, no 
obstacles, no drawbacks, no prejudices, 
uo exceptions. You all know him. All 
Kngland knows him. Ills name is syno¬ 
nymous witli every thing that is patriotic 
and virtuous. The wonder will be, not 
that M'estminsler has done herself the 
honour of choosing him at the age of 
seventy-five, but that she has not done 
herself that honour long ago. Ills life 
exhibits a rare instance, not only of long 
continued exertion, but of still more rare 
patience and disinterestedness. The fit¬ 
test amongst the fit to be chosen himself, 
he has always been labouring for the 
election of others. Animated solely by 
his desire to promote the happiness and 
true glory of his country, he has never 
sought for himself that distinction, which, 

I trust, gentlemen, is reserved to be con¬ 
ferred on him for the public good, by the 
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enlightened and palriolie City of West- 
minster. 

\l’ith a deep sense of the gratitude duo 
tn X ou from llie wli«U> kingdom lor (ho 
benefit whieli it lias derixed from your 
exceili nt example, 

I remain 

r fiieiid and nii<'l cbi dleiit spivaiit, 
\V.w. Co 111 ! err. 

PiioTi.sr.wis IN 1II r. Soe i ji or I'liwcr. 
(Sir S I{oiiii!ltj'!i Siii'irh amiin-,.i! from p (u'i.) 

The fact was Imwcvcr, fiial no arts of 
violence were eommilted during fins in- 
feival—no persons weii’ iiisiilled—no 
houses attacked—none wire killed, at 
lea:>l in Ilic tow n of A'isiink, lliuugh it was 
said that some siraggleis of lln- Diiki* 
d’Aiignuli iiic’s army were iiiurilercd by 
the ]!e:>M:iils. I'pon Hie I6lli of July 
many of llie roj al voluiifeers, as they 
were called, u Uiiiied lo Nismei>; iium- 
lieis of uruied men lloeked in from the 
country, and rciiiiired I In' garrison wliich 
lield it ill ilonaparte's iiaiiu' to surrender. 
This garrison, eonsistiiig of about ‘iOD 
men, consented lo lay down their iirms ; 
but the^ were all oftliem, witli the eseej)- 
tion of a fiwv w lio contrived to mak<' liieir 
('Scape, massaired as they came out of 
their barracks. For some siiree-sive d.iys 
the wliole of tin* Protestants of Aismes 
were exposed to outrages of every kind ; 
their lioiiscs weie jiliiiidered or jUilU'd 
down, the rich were laiil uudc'r coulribu- 
tiniis, Hie looms of the poor manufac¬ 
turers were destroyed, women were strip¬ 
ped and scourged in the streets; no less 
ilian 30 temab's w«’rc subjected to this 
atrocity, one of whom was far advaneeil 
in pregnancy. lie would repeat what he 
had stateil on a former occasion, that 200 
persons were murdered in cold blood, be¬ 
sides 2,000 indivulnals who were pi'rse- 
cuted ill their persons and property. One 
man, a Mr. Lafond, far advaneed in life, 
these wretches threw from tin' balus- 
trarh's of his own staircase, and, on still 
discovering some signs of life, they cut 
him to pieces, witli their sabres. 'I’he 
seven sons of a Mr. Leblanc, and the five 
sons of a Mr. Cliivar, were murdered. A 
wretch of the name of Trcstailloii was the 
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chief Iciihr ie tJi( sr* iitrocities. This 
■liiiii. ii'Mi"'4 (hilt Chivi!!- the fatluM' was 
oii/i:nfl (•» his b. li, r.iini' to li's Jioiise, 
•<! the wil’-- to b't I'iiii her 

-ban<l, aliening to fed e.r him: bi;(. 
;iii!!ie(|;a(> lV on iiiii oiiiK (-I, lie sliot 

(•.e (lid iii.i.i dead wiili a pistol. 'J’liis 
moii.'t r i'l hii’iiiio sli.ipe h.ol lieeu (Hire 
(iikr I 'iiio (■ii'i'.nls. ijiil li- li.ul i)('\('r yet 
l)(' 'ii I ii 'i-'li ;1 bv (iie rjee.rli Covern- 
nieiit [!i ai!) II" li id boasted of (lie 
nuir<i r • ■ bad roiiiiinll'd. Out' of the' 

til'd .•> i- .d'.'er C.e J7th of July, the 
pe.'io;- \i ic'i X!-!i)( s rei erl"d iiiider (lie 
iJ ’vai (liunTi'.u-.it. Hi's lo disarm the 
iiibi.ii 4 'iar',!. vfliidi I; H is d.'rlaretl should 
oxrliisi-,e!\ roiidsi of ('a'lwdirs: and Ik 
sliould h ue to .s'e'i older of tlir nriv 
!iuf..oi.til's, .ill I'lTs n.s should be dis- 
ariiifd who ( oi.ld t:o( beloti^ to tlie iia> 
tioiial " 11 .ml. H hirh h a'' e(jiii\alen( (<i de- 
rlaiiu” (.net (uei.- i'l*' nded \iriims siiould 
be disarmed, in i.rder to their exenitiou. 
in Olio plac" tiiese infiiriati'd p'r.sons diift 
iiji th.- bo(!v of :i yoiiii(T man, and burnt 
it, to""tlier Hitii tile house of Ins fatlier. 
In short, oM’iy kind of atrocity was com¬ 
mitted, Me ivas speaklit" now of persons 
who Hcr.‘ inind. red in cidd blood, and 
e.'it taken witii anus in (heir hands, it 
w.is ])roper iier.' to iiKpiire what steps 
were (alien by (iie Flench (Jovernmeiit 
i'l j-.'-eieiit these excesses. 'I'lie Kin" 
tad .appoi'ited (ho [\Iai'(|uis d’ArhaMd 
Prefect of the departmee.t of 
the (I'ard Jle arrived on (lie HOtli ol 
July, ami issued a proclamation for the 
purpose of protectinn the Protestants 
from the (iir) ivf their persecutors. In 
consequence of this he was ill-treated on 
his appearanee at the theatre. They in¬ 
sisted tliat 'JVestailloii sliould be role.ased, 
which Ha.s accordingly daiie. This Pre¬ 
fect was still continued ; and under such 
circumstances could any man say, in the 
language of the Duke of Wellington, that 
the French (loveriinieiil had done every 
thing to protect its Protestant subjerls ? 
The disturbances at Nismc.s still conti¬ 
nued. Tile ‘il.si of August was the im¬ 
portant day fixed for the election of De¬ 
puties to the Legislature. Tie read from 
the official journal of the Gard the pro¬ 
clamation of Dcvalloii, the Mayor of 
Nismes, on the eve of the feast of .St. 
Louts, recommending to the people to 
abstain from the employment of squibs 
and crackers, and reminding them that 


the least disturbance would tlirow great 
responsibility on tlie magistrates. What 
wa.s the amount of force which this 
Mavor tiicn had at Ids disposal ? It was 
i twciity-fourroiiipaiiies of national guard, 
' and tin-'(' of cavalry. There was another 
]iroclani.ilion issued on the 30tli ol Au¬ 
gust, ill which he states, that many mur¬ 
ders had bei-n committed, the perpetra- 
tois of wliicli concealed tliemselves in 
I darkness. These, he said, had profound¬ 
ly wounded his heart; but be ascribeil 
them all to unknown agitatois, who in 
lids way abused tiicirlove for their king. 
Wliat were we to think of a governnirnf 
nidcli asrribed tliixse murdeis to mis- 
giiifled demoiistr.itio'is of loyalty ? They 
I are then n-miiided that such crimes could 
not be ji'.itified, liecaiise crn.'es ol the 
same kind had been committed during an 
iiMirpalioii blasted by llcaxcn, and de- 
I tested by man. Hut what was the fact ? 
The national guard which was at (lie dis¬ 
posal of (lie Mayor had never exerted 
(lienisclvcs during all these days to pre- 
vnit the jv'rp"tr.ition of the murders. It 
iiiiglii be woith ineiitioniiig, that M. Trin- 
qiieliiipie, a lawyer, who was chosen one 
of the ileputics to the legislature, and 
lately appointed Secretary-General to the 
Minister of .luslice, was the person who, 
a/'ti'r the first restoiation, proposed that 
a silver image should be dedicated to the. 
Virgin, in the event ol the pregnancy of 
i the iluclipss JVAngoiilcnie. It was also 
worthy' of remark, that on the 2-lth of 
August another military force entered 
Xi.smes, e.\i'liisivc of the national guard, 
when tranquillity was restored, and con¬ 
tinued as long as tliey remained. The 
national guard was marched into the 
mountains of the Cevennes, where the peo¬ 
ple had remained in perfect tranquillity', 
though they were now treated by the 
national guard as in a state of rebellion. 
'J'he Austrian troops that were soon after 
sent into the Cevennes, in order to dis¬ 
arm the inhabitants, declared, on the con¬ 
trary, they had never seen a people more 
peaceably disposed. They quitted the 
country on the 25th of October, and llie 
same .system of murder was recommenced. 
Besides the infamous Trestaillon, there 
was another notorious murderer of the 
name of Quatretaillon. Trestaillon hatl 
been sent awayirom that part of the 
country, but punished he had never been. 
In fact, not one of the persons concerned 



ill Ihrse numerous utrorilics hsnl bt'cii 
brought to punishment; they still roamed 
about at large, though well known to 
most of the inhahitants of Nismes. Me 
had to notice another iiroclamatioii of 
the Prefect, in which he spoke of an 
indignation, ton natural not to be excusa¬ 
ble, having burst on the heads of the dis- 
atl'ectod ; but, illegal as it was, he adds, it 
was not stained by plunder, and popular 
indignation had not been disgraced by 
robbery. 'I’he Honourable Gentleman 
then proceeded to advert to the opening 
of the Protestant churches at Nismes, on 
the 12th of November, when General 
Lagardc was severely wounded. Many 
of the congr -gation w re besides wound¬ 
ed and mnltreatcd. On the 1st ofSeptem- 
ber, another proclamation was is¬ 

sued, which still used the language of 
persuasion to murderers. He made no 
doubt that tlie Noble Ijord was niueii bet¬ 
ter acquainted than himself with ail these 
facts; but the House would tike into 
its consideration the extreme diiliculty of 
procuring authentic infurmatiuii. I'hcre 
had been no difficulty, indeed, in piihlish- 
ing any thing against the Protestants ; the 
eoTidiictors of the journals were per¬ 
mitted, nay, they were even courted, to 
publish statemeut.s against those persons ; 
but the police would not suffer a single 
paragraph to be inserted with regard to 
their sufferings. He was himself present 
in the Chamber of Deputies, when a dis¬ 
cussion took place on the personal li¬ 
berty of the subject; and because, one of 
tho Representatives, Monsieur d’Argen- 
son, stated, that there had hecii p'^rsecn- 
tions in the south of France, a great part 
of the as.sembly rose in n most tumultuous 
manner, and in the coarsest terms insisted 
that he should be called to order. He 
(Sir Samuel Romilly) then saw a getiflo- 
man in his place who was present in the 
French ('hamber on that occasion, and he. 
appealed to that Honorable Member to 
corroborate this statement. 'I'hc Presi¬ 
dent yielded to the cry of the House, and 
Monsieur d’Aiigenson was called to order. 
It was notorious, however, that only six 
days b’ fore he made that speech, the blood 
of the Protestants was flowing down the, 
streets of Nismes, and it was only a fort¬ 
night before that the King's General was 
wounded ; and yet ho was called to order 
for stating that there had been a persecu¬ 
tion in the south. [Hear, hear !J When 


(General Lagarde was wounded atNisnu-s, 
the King piildished a pruclainatiun on the 
subject; and- 

Sir Grn viii) Non. rose t(» c.ill the ho- 
nniirahle ami learned gentleman to order. 
It sponied to him, that the Ilon-e would 
act very niiwisel), if th.y slionid allow 
the ITonoiirahle and Learned (fOntleman 
to proceed witli tliese d. i.iil'. Me had 
been ulmitti-d info tlie ( hamber of De¬ 
puties ?)y courtesy, as an I'jiglish gen¬ 
tleman on his travel-; and he had no light 
to make use of what he then licaid for the 
purpose of grounding an inquiry in the 
iMiglish House of (.Commons. It would 
be a great breaeh ol confulence in the 
Hon. and Lenriicd Gentleman, | a laugh, j 
and was derogatory to the high idiaracter 
and dignity of the House [ Riqieated 
laughter and loud calls to Sir .Samuel 
Romilly to firoeced.j 

Sir SwuM-.i. ItoMir.r.Y ^aid, lie could 
easily rernoie all embarrassment from the 
mind of the Ifonuurahle Haronet, with 
respect to being guilty of any breaeh of 
eoidident e, as he was only staling what 
the Freneh government itself had permit¬ 
ted to be piihlished in all the newspapers 
on Ibo following day. [Hear, he.xr ! j He 
repeated, that there was no hesitation 
whatever on (lie jiart of that government 
in publishing every thing against (ho Pro- 
te.stanfs. The four depuiies of (he de¬ 
partment of l.a Gaid I'/iiblishcd in the 
Qiiotidietmc a sort of protest against the 
King’.s proclamation, ami declared that 
the tumult was excited only by a few old 
women. On tho 12th of iVoveinber tJie 
prefect is»iiod a prochirnatioii, and, in the 
name of (he department, promised a re¬ 
ward of a,000 Iraiu’S to any person who 
should make known the name of the in¬ 
dividual w ho had shot the GoniTal, and 
bring him before him. This man, how¬ 
ever, had not been prosecuted or jiunlsh- 
ed ; nay, he had not been soizen, (hough 
his name was well known to be Boisset. 
'I’hc proclamation of the King .said, (hat 
an atrorioiis crime had lieen comnutled; 
but what followed? Jt called np,oi tho 
magistrates to disarm all (he rroteslants; 
and why ? Because, as tl .* jircfect stated, 
a tumult had been exeit si by a few old 
women! On (lie lOth of Deeeiidier, the 
mayor published a pro'lamanon, slating, 
that, the Protestant cliiirches .should be 
re-opened on the following Thursday, 
and au assurance was given to the people 
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that the Protestants should have churchci 
built out of the city. Of the two churche: 
of the Protestants at Nisnies, one hai 
been I)oiii;ht by themselvos, ai<d the othe 
was given to them by the government 
Lilt, instead of these, they were to b 
permitted to build two new ones beyond 
the walls of the town at their own ex 
pcnsc. Now, he would ask, what hai 
thin to do witii |iolitics? What had thi 
to do with iSouapai'te? 'I'lie House woiili 
see that all this was purely religious. Oi 
the bth of dniiuary the King iiubli heil 
another proelaination, stating, in the firs 
place, “ that his orders had met witl 
that respect and submission which he hail 
a light to expect.” IJut what was (hr 
nature of this respect and submission: 
only that the Protestants had been dis¬ 
armed. It then declared, “ that the tern 
pie ol the I’rotest.nits was o|)('ii, and lha 
they eiij')\ ed all the jn-otiction of tlu 
law;” aiid it coucliuled with ‘‘his .Ma¬ 
jesty's thanks to his good people of (he 
city of Nisines.” 'J’his must be consi¬ 
dered as a kind of general amnesty ; am 
the fact really was, that not a single in¬ 
dividual had been pro.-eciiti'd or punished. 
The present condition of the Protestantf 
certainly was so far in a stale of security, 
that .lincc the month of DecembiT iil 
minder or cruelty had been committed ; 
but he had been iiiforined liy a gentleman 
who had recently ariited from (lie city 
of Nismes, ami on whose veracity lie 
could place (he utmost reliance, that ihc 
Profestaiiks were contimially driven away 
from the public walks. Wbenever they' 
ventured to appear in such places, they 
were jostled hy the very persons w ho had 
murdered their wives, their husbands, 
brothers, sisters, and dearest relations. 
The prisons were now filled with J*ro- 
testants who had been apprehended on 
the charge of sedition. In the several 
departments of I'ranee there were not 
less than 19,000 Protestants in custotly 
upon this pretence. Some were impri¬ 
soned for five years, some for ten years, 
and others for longer periods, on the 
charge of having sung improper songs. 

[ Hear, hear!] It seemed a most extraor¬ 
dinary thing, that crimes so atrocious as 
those which he had mentioned should be 
suffered to pass unpunished, and that such 
trifling offences as singing a few songs, 
should be visited in this terrible manner. 
It was a strange feature of the administra¬ 


tion of justice in any country} but that 
on which he most relied was, that no per¬ 
son had been yet brought to trial. He 
did not intend to move that there should 
be any immediate address to the crown on 
(his subject; but he contended, that the 
Protestants had suffered, not for seditious 
conduct, but only on the suspicion of en. 
(crtainiiig particular opinions. All that 
he meant to ask for was, that an humble 
address should be presented to the Prince 
ilegcnt, (hat he would he graciously 
pleased to lay before the House copies or 
extracts of all correspondence between 
Ills Majesty’s government and the govern¬ 
ment of France, relative to the. Protes¬ 
tants in the south of France. He made 
this motion in no spoil of hostility against 
ministers, but to give (hem a» opportunity 
of making a statemciit more in detail tliuii 
had yet been done. He could give a long 
list of names of persons who had been 
murdeied at Nismes, but he did not con- 
•sider it necessai v in this stage of the bu¬ 
siness. Ileeause they were Protestants, 
tiiey were said to be iioiiapartists ; ami 
the Catholics, who had been sutfered to 
persecute (hem, were called Uoiirbouists. 
J'lie Noble Lord would have au opportu¬ 
nity of correcting this error, if it weie 
one; ami he .siioiild be glad to hear that 
goveriiment had used all the means in its 
power to put a stop to these crimes. In 
coiicludifig ids remarks, he might advert 
to what had been dune by our ancestors 
on similar occasions: and if precedents 
were necessary, he need only recal to the 
ecollcction of the house what he bad re¬ 
cently done for the negroes of Africa. 
But surely the Protestants of the south of 
France had equal claims upon our gene¬ 
rosity and benevolence, and we ought 
lot to sutler them to be persecuted, impri- 
oned, and murdered, without some re. 
noiistrance to the government which was 
bound to protect them. At the very mo¬ 
ment when these dreadful scenes were 
cting la Languedoc, Paris was in posses¬ 
ion of three Protestant armies, and the 
King could not look out of the windows 
f his palace without seeing the cannon 
hat was planted before it. He did not 
tate this for the purpose of bringing a 
liargc against his Majesty; but if he neg. 
ucted to send assistance to his Protestant 
ubjects, it was thq duly of those who 
oininanded the foreign armies to protect 
,ud defend them. The French govern- 



mrnt did nothing but giro words and 
make professions; but it was still in our 
power to interpose all good offices in this 
case. Tumults had recently arisen in va¬ 
rious parts of France; and if disorders 
should again break out, who could tell 
what might be the situation of the uii- 
happy inhabitants of Ni.smes? He trusted 
that the House would consider what a 
heavy responsibilify was then upon them, 
and that, as (hey would answer to God 
and their consciences, they would not re- 
fuse protection when i( was in their power 
to alibi'd it. [Hear, hear.] 

Lord C.\sTi.t:iieAoii said, that thelltiuse 
must have listened with great pain (u the 
speech of the Hon. and Ijcarned Gi'iitle- 
man, as they must certainly lament to 
hear that persectiiioiis for religious opi¬ 
nions were still practised in any ])art of 
Fnrope. lie did not mean to make any 
invidious reilcetioii, but lie must take | 
leave to say, that the Hon. and Liarned 
Gciitleniaii had drawn a most exaggerated 
and unfairly coloured picture. The Hon. 
and Learned Gentleinaii had placed him 
ill a most embnrrasing and painful sitna- 
tion. Jie had addressed himself to the 
House as to a tribunal (hat had jurisdic¬ 
tion to inquire into all tlie eirenmstnnces; 
but if they had even (he means of arriving 
at the truth, they had not the means of 
applying a remedy to (he evils. He must 
enter his protest against (he false policy 
of interfering with the internal situation 
of the ailairs of other eouiitrie.s, mure 
especially with i'c.spect to religions opi¬ 
nions. The Hon. and la’amed (rentle- 
man had dwelt with great pains upon the 
centuries that were gone by, as if he 
wished to rouse all those bad ])assions 
which, he should hope, had been long 
buried in oblivion. He had also adverted 
to the im|>ression made on the public 
mind by (he conduct, of certain indivi¬ 
duals; and had stated, that a sort of 
countenance was given to their exertions 
by his Majesty’s ministers. If he ima¬ 
gined, however, that government w'as 
disposed to encourage those persons, he 
was certainly incorrect; for they were, 
satisfied, that, notwithstanding the bene, 
volent motives by which those bodies 
might have been actuated, they had done 
more harm than good to the cause in 
which they interposed. . He knew that it 
was not possible to discourage the ciTorls 
of individuals, but he was confident that 


his Majesty’s government would have lost 
sight of their duty if they had encouraged 
them. Jt was a question of prudence to 
look at the cases of former interrerciicc, 
and every man who viev/ed them with an 
impartial eye, would consider what (he 
spirit of toleration was working iii favour 
of religion. There was a time, iiidcei), 
when religion was made a pretence for 
i!npo'.:')g a system of government, and 
(hen the Protestant powers were obliged 
to stand (ugctlicr: but we were now 
pniced in a situation in which wc might 
siiHer Christianity to ellect its own work. 
He did not say (hat one government 
could not communicate on this subject 
with another; but he did .say, that if one 
government at this day would sulfcr a 
foreign state to interfere with it because it 
administered its laws according to it.s own 
conception, that government would be 
dcgradi’d in the eyes of all (he world. 
Hut suppose we should be rash enough to 
interfere with another slate on this ac¬ 
count : If we were not listened to, what 
would become of onr dignity? Was the 
Hon. and Learned (Tenfloman prepaicd 
to state, (hat he wished an appeal to 
arms? [^lli'ar, hear !J He was the more 
astonished at the Hon. and Learned 
Gentlemairs proposal, when he found 
ho had not laid tho ground for it in the 
general situation of (he Protestant.-: on 
tho contrary, he had told the TIoii.se that 
his was not a charge of religious persccu- 
tioii ; ho hail told (hem that tho evil was 
local—that it was confined to the depart¬ 
ment of the Gard—that the Protestants 
derived their liberty from that roan who 
owed (he loss of his life and crown to 
his benevolence : had he been more vigor¬ 
ous, (he world would have been spared 
those scenes of calamity that had since 
overwhelmed the whole of the civilized 
globe. lib had commented on the acts of 
the French government and the procla- 
inati'm of the king himself. It would be 
invidioiKs for him (Lord C.} to enter into 
critical disquisilion.s on that proclamation, 
but he was persuaded that the king felt 
the most sincere desire to put down the 
hostile feeling against the Protestanks ho 
had 'lot only tolerated but indulged them, 
and their miseries were only the result of 
a local feud, such as wc had but too often 
seen in parts of (his empire, and which 
all the force of govermnciit could not put 
down a^ once. Was he (Lord C.) to tell 
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the House, that in the country to which 
he belonged, a feud, a dispute, which 
appeared religious, hut which was totally 
unconnected with religion, would often 
disturb a prorince for years ? In the 
county of Armagh sects had for two years 
been waging war with each other, and 
tho whole power of the arm of the law 
was found insuiriciont to repress them. 
Did the House forget the present “t.itc of 
things in Ireland, and would they have 
us advise a foreign coniitry to interfere in 
the cause of the Catholics of this country ? 
(Hear.) He was sure that such an inter¬ 
ference would not be endnied. Wliil-t 
there was but one common feeling—that 
of deep grief on the unhappy calamities 
in France, and an anxious desire to see 
them terminated; whilst the Hon. and 
].earned Ccntleman himself admitted 
that no outrages had been committed 
since December, and now, after such a 
lapse of time, he came to harrow np the 
feelings of the House with the recital of 
calamities wc could not redress, he (Lord 
C.) had hoped that he would lay the tjues. 
tion at peace, instead of colonriiig the 
proceedings on one side as liighly as he 
might, if he had pleased, those of the 
other—instead of inflaming the passions 
of two sects who were tearing each other 
to pieces. This was an aet of disrespect 
to the French people, and not an act of 
benevolence, whatever might be the 
motives of the lion, and Learned Geiitle- 
inan. He (Lord C.) could not consis¬ 
tently with his public duty acquiesce in 
producing to the House all the corres¬ 
pondence that had passtxl on this subject, 
ff ever there was a question on which 
parliament and every good man should be 
silent, it was this. He did not mean to 
deny that communications had passed 
which had convinced his Majesty’s minis, 
ters, that though the French government 
was in the exercise of a power so recent 
that it could hardly be productive of any 
great and immediate results, yet that his 
most Christian Majesty had been most 
serious in his eilorts to repress all perse- 
cutiqn. He agreed with the lion, and 


Learned Gentleman, that the situation of 
the Protestants of France had for a long 
time been a source of pain to every 
liberal mind ; but the emancipation of the 
Protestants commenced early in the revo- 
volution; it had been followed up; and 
they enjoyed a degree of freedom they 
had never known before. VVithout im- 
puling blame to the sect, without deny¬ 
ing that they were a most enlightened 
people, he should contend, that having 
acquired an extent of power, and that 
from Buonaparte, they felt interested in 
the continuance of his power : their 
conduct showed that they fell this, and 
had led to a jealousy which was the cause 
of the present di.tiirbances. If he were 
to believe the Hon. and Learned Gentle¬ 
man, and the various publications on the 
subject, he must imagine that the Catho¬ 
lics had not sufi'ercil or been provoked 
at all, and that this was a gratuitous per¬ 
secution of the Protestants. Indeed, the 
lion, and Learned Gentleman had touch¬ 
ed so slightly on the v.Tongs or (provo¬ 
cations of the other side, (hat though he 
admitted a few individuals had been sa¬ 
crificed, yet it would appear from his 
statement, that in general ihcy had no 
cause for coinphainl. He (Lord C.) did 
not mean to give ofiicial information to 
the House, but he would read a passage 
from a letter which he believed to be 
written in a fair and impartial spirit. It 
contained (he opinions of an individual 
whose sentiments he wished to receive, 
because he went out with a mind pure 
and unbiassed, 'i'his letter would bring 
one point on which the lion, and Learned 
Gentleman had touched slightly — the 
provocations and wrongs of the Catholics 
— into open view. “ Both parties arc to 
a certain degree right;” that was, the 
Protestants were mixed up with Bona¬ 
parte, and imputed to the Catholics jea¬ 
lousy and political dislike; white the 
!)atholics, who adhered to the Bourbons, 
were afraid of the designs of tho Protes. 
(ants. 

( To be continued.] 
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TO THE 

People or the U.viti.o States ok 
Ami'kica. 

LKTTEU XV. 

Jlisiii^s in Kn"Iitnil — 77/t’ Ucvcrcnd Sir 
Bute's viilorif wer the insurgents at 
Klif. — I'lie Kiiiiihuigh School Projicl. 
—The U/^hlund Society and Gaelic 
Tongue, — h'.migi aliuii to America, the 
grand resource. 

BiUhy, Sth ./line, 18I<J 

In Letter X!If, dated isffi M'y, I 
gave } oij s lino acronnt of the rising*; of 
tlic peopli', ill several inirts of England. 
So that, yon mop, the eirocfs of the war 
aie come home to ns, at ia'il ; but, 1 
imagine, that the aeN w hieli 1 have ro- 
rurded, in rlie Letter referred to, are but 
beginning'. 'I'hoy are mere lislogs of 
distressed working ])''oj)!e ; but, as con- 
toiiiplated ill eoiinecliun with theirrv/YW', 
they are of great imporMiico as iiis'anccs 
to serve fho wise politiei.iri as n guide. 
Fur this riason 1 shall record them in the 
daily detail of them, which is handed out 
to the public by the means of the press. 

'J’here are alluat all surtM of projects 
Till! Tythes have been slightly assaulted : 
bufy in so nonsensical a way, that th'* 
assault is hardly worth notice, rndeed, 
it is inipossible to touch them directly, 
without a total abandonment of all idea 
of supporting a (loniiiianl Church. Yet, 
indirectly, late acts of parliamenl have 
set a preced'nt, according to which the 
tThoii piopiTfy Ilf the Church may be 
taker < ; 'he public use. These acts have, 
in fu'1 ' ben away from the iiicumbeiits, 
or p't si;.IS of liiings, [^nirt of the [ire- 
ducc *>! Ml M, and hive made a disi'ribii- 
tioi; ,>! j. 'Higst curates. .\'ow, the 
livjiv’ ol .. )l.-'•Oll, or vicar, is Ids fieehotd 
in 'nv \t v-oiild be regarded as a total 
br-np of all property, if an act 
WiT ). d i(. compel me, for instance, 
to gtvi a (.).,(» portion of the rent of my 
l.wid -0 my ba'diO', and to compel me to 


have a bailiff, and also to prevent me 
from turning him ofl'. Here, therefore, 
is a di'linction, and a very important dis¬ 
tinction too, established by law, between 
the ownership of Church property and 
that of lay property. Advomons, or (be 
ownership of livings, and the right of till¬ 
ing them np, are real propet iy. They arc 
bought owA sold openly and legally. The 
late Duke of Norfolk had 'i great many, 
and he Loiight them as he would have 
bought any other estates in land. But, a 
precedent has now been settled, according 
to which livings arc no longer to be con¬ 
sidered as private property; but, as a 
species of property of which the parlia¬ 
ment, without any violation of right, can 
lispoic of in any manner that it pleases. 
Nevertheless, there are so many of the 
ivings, which arc the property of tlio'e 
who fill the seats in parliament, and so 
argp .a part of the (Clergy are either the 
relations or dependants of the same per¬ 
sons, that you need never expect to set* 
any thing etfectiial done about the Tythes, 
until the whole sy.itcm draws towards a 
state of great peril. 

By Mr. CunwEM, the same person who 
has broached (he Ty-the project, another 
of mneli greater magnitude has been se¬ 
riously broiiglit forward. I tneau a pro¬ 
ject to abotidi pauperism ! I told you, 
in u .Note to page -12fJ of this Volume, 
that “ tliis Mr. Curwen was a curious 
“ sort of a man." Pray look again at 
(hat note, and you will be jirepared for 
what f shall hereafter have to relate to 
yon as to this pauper-project. During 
the Deoate for a Committee to sit upon 
this latter project (which Committee is 
actually sifting !), it was assi rted, and, 
on all hand.s assented to, that, utde.ss pau¬ 
perism could he checked, this country must 
sink; and, I have no scruple to assert, 
that pauperism will not be checked, but, 
on til- contrary, will go on increasing at 
a greater rate than ever, niili‘.ss the taxes 
be brought down from 70 to 40 millions 
a-year ; and, of course, unless a great 
deduction ba made from the dividends in 
the funds. 
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Aye, here I am, then, brought back ' 
to the old point. At the cud of ten 
yearsy during which time I have been 
called by all manner of vile names for pro¬ 
posing a reduction of (he dividends, I 
have, at last, heard it proposed in the 
House of Commons ! Not, indeed, by 
the Ministers, nor in a formal manner; 
but, 1 have heard one incinber boldly de¬ 
clare this to bo the only remedy for the 
distresses of the country. This subject is, 
however, too large to be ejitcred upon 
here; and, therefore, for the present, I 
will return to niy protniseil detail of tlie 
risings, which the distresses have pro- 
luced. You will sec, that the risings have 
been in severa-t counties; and you will 
particularly note the part, w'hteh has 
been acted by the Yeomanry Cavalrij,^ad 
by the celebrated “ Reverend Sir Henry 
“ Hate Dudley, Baronet,'' whom 1 did 
myself the honour to introduce to you in 
so ceremonious a manner, in No. 3 of 
this volume, relating to you the whole 
history of his public life, and a curious 
and instructive history 1 am sure you will 
say it ^as. What do the Cossacks say to 
this famous Priest ?■ 

May ‘20.—“ The Sheriff of Suffolk, 
and Mr. Willet, the banker, of Bran- 
“ don, near Bury, arrived in town yes- 
“ terday, at the Secretary of State’s Office, 
expres.s, with an account of the alartn- 
ing state of the county, and to request 
the assistance of Government to re--tore 
** tranquillity. The public have been 
for som<‘ lime apprised of Yarious out- 
« rages, committed in that county, in the 
breaking of threshing machines, and 
“ the destruction of barns, corn-stacks, 
** &c. by $rc, suspected to be wilful and 
malicious, the agents in which are pre- 
suraed to be agricultural labourers, dis-l 
contented because employment and ad- 
vance of wages did not immediately 
follow the recent rise in the price of 
** corn. These outrages were, however, 
** only secret and isolated cases. It was 
** not until the end of the week the dis- 
** content of the lower orders broke out 
into open and general disturbance. 

A reduction in the price of bread and 
** meat was the avowed object of the 
rioters. They had fixed a maximum 
** for the price of both. They insisted 
“ that the lowest price of wheat must be 
half a-crown a bushel, and that of 
prime joints of beef four*pcnGe p6t 


“ pound. Mr. Willet, a butcher, at 
Brandon, was a marked object of their 
ill'Will, in which Mr. Willet, the 
banker, was, from the similarity of Ids 
name, in danger of sharing. This cir- 
ciimstance, and a laudable anxiety to 
‘ preserve the peace, induced him to 
take an active part, and exert all his 
influence to preserve the public peace. 
“ On Friday he reinoustrated wilh them 
on the dangerous consequences of their 
proceedings, and promised (hat their 
demands should be complied icithjor a 
fortnight, which would afford time for 
•‘ the consideration of their grievances, 
‘‘ and of tlie means of redress. 'I'he mal- 
“ contents appeared satisfied with this as¬ 
surance, gave Mr. Wiili-t three cheers, 
“ and parted, after expressing a wish to 
“chair him, which lie deelined. J he 
“ tranquillity thus restored was, however, 
“ of short duration. 

“The disturbance broke out again on 
Saturday, with increased violence, and 
“ the malcontents shewed themselves in 
“ considerable force. 'I'holr whole num- 
her amounted to about 1500, divided 
“ in several parlies, inarching in several 
“ directions, for the purpose of attacking 
“ the houses of those persons whow«>re 
“ obnoxious to them. At Brandon they 
tlestroyed several houses, including Mr. 
“ Willet’s, the butcher; that they com- 
** pletely levelled to the ground. Ano- 
“ ther party of them proceeded to the 
“ village of Haleswurth, it is supposed, 
for a like purpose; and (he Sheriff of 
‘‘ Suffolk, and Mr. Willet, the banker, 
saw on flieir w'ay to London, about ten 
“ o’clock on Saturday night, a fire near 
“ Fly, which they apprehended was the 
“ mischievous work of another party of 
“ the rioters. They were armed with long 
“ heavy sticks, the ends of which, to the 
“ extent of several inches, teere studded 
“ with short iron spikes, sharp at the side.# 
“ and points. Their flag was inscribed, 
« * Bread or Blood!' and they threat- 
“ ened to march to London. The Shcritr 
“ of Suffolk and Mr. Willet having laid 
** this representation before the Secretary 
“ of State, received from him a promise of 
“ every possible protection, and with this 
assurance they, left town last night on 
“ their return home. It appears, from the 
“ following extract from a Norwich Pr^er, 
“ that a similar spirit has displayed itself 
“ in that City:— 
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Late on Thursday evening a mischie:. 
vous and riotous disposition manifested 
“ itself here amongst some of the lowest 
class (chiefly youths), w-ho, about nine 
“ o’clock, assembled in tin* market-place, 
and first Ix-gaii lo throw fire-balls about, 
“ which seemed to have been preparet! for 
“ the purpose. They afterwards broke 
the fliii'l !ciml /rc.«, and those of several 
respectable individuals, and then pro- 
“ ceeiled to the new mills, breaking all 
“ the city lamps in their wa>. 'J'he peo- 
“ |)le at the silk.inannfactorv being at 
“ work, they attack) d the windows; and 
‘‘ on (he lights being extinguished, some 
of tile more audacious broke into the 
“ new mills (the windows of which they 
had first broken), and took thereout a 
“(luantity of Hour, some of which they 
“ threw into the river, and some (hey 
“ carried away in the sacks. On their 
“ return from the mills they broke the 
“ lamps and windows of several (Je'itle- 
“ men’s houses in St. Andrew’s, Hank- 
“ street, rombland, Magdalen-street, and 
‘‘ other \daces, and proceedi'd to Dr. Al- 
“ derson’s house, who on coming out to 
reinonstr.ite with them on their highly 
“ improper conduct, kui Ltio< kctl doicu. 

“ in coiisoiinence of these outrages tho 
“ INIa^orami Magistrates immediately as- 
“ sembied at the Hall, where they con- 
tinuud until a late hour, and tlieconsfa- 
‘‘ bics and several respeetable persons, 
“ with staves and torches, proceeded to 
the mills, bnt the mob liad dispersed. 
“ A picqnet of the fVest Norfolk MiHtirt 
was stationed before the Hall, and a 
‘‘ party of thc^/f/'.v< RotftU Dragoons, com- 
“ maiided by Capt. Phipps, and headed by 
“ a Magistrate, went down to Trowse 
Mills, wliere it bad been reporled a party 
had proceeded, but that happily was 
not the case ; the/ then returned, and 
patroled the streets till morning. 
“ Every precaution will be taken to pre- 
vent a repetition of such violations of 
“ the public peace. 

A public notice has just been issued 
‘‘ by the Magistrates, that on a repetition 
“ of such tumults, the Riot Act will be 
“ immediately read, when all persons of- 
*^ending will be liable to the penalty of 
“ death. On any appearance of riot, the 
** respectable inhabitauts are required im- 
** mediately to assemble at the llall, in 
“ the Market-place.” 

Jtffly’SiS'.—In consequence of a cargo 
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“ of potatoes being about *to be shipped 
“ at the quay of Uidtford, a great number 
“ of people collected, armed with blud- 
“ gcuiis and other weapons, to prevent 
“ (he exportation taking place. Thepo^ 
“ lice of the town apprehended three of 
“ the ring-leaders, and confined them in 
“ the tow II prison. Imnu’diatoly on the 
event being known, an immense iiutn- 
“ her -'f shipwrighls and others beat off 
“ (be police, broke dozen the prhon doors^ 
“ and released the prisoners. An express 
“ was then sent off to (ho North Devon 
“ Ycomunrtf, who promptly assembled; 
“ the mob was ii.iroeiliately dispersed-. 
“ The cavalry remained under arms, and 
“ patroled the loicn ihiring the night. On 
“ Saturday morning several nf the rioters 
“ were apprehended, and four of them 
“ sent off to\'«eter, under an escort of the 
“ North Dedbn Yeninanrjf Cavalry. They 
“ are now in the County prison. On in- 
“ formation being given that a great num- 
“ her of disorderly people were collecting 
“ at Ai'pledorc and Clew-houses, the 
Cavalry proceeded to the latter, in or- 
“ der to secure about 30 or 40, who werq 
“ arming themselves with various wea- 
‘‘ pons. ImmeiUutely on the troops ap- 
“ penring, the offenders went on board a 
“ ship, which wnssurronndedvvith ihetide, 
“ lowering down the boats, and went off 
to tbo Brauiiton side of the water, and 
“ made their escape. We are happy to 
“ say no lives iiave boi'ii lost, 't'oo much 
“ praise cannot be bc^foieed on (he North 
Devon Yeomanry, for their behaviour 
** ill quelling the mob in its infancy. On 
“Saturday night every thing was per- 
“ feetly fran(|iiil. Soon after zchich 40 of 
“ the EnMskillen Dragoons arrived and 
“ relieved the Yeomanry, who had been 
“ on duly during two nights. 

“ On Saturday night last some person 
“ or persons opened a sliding casement, 
“ and entered the workshop of John 
“ Bexon (commonly called Serjeant Bex* 
“ on), framework-knitter, in the Rushes- 
“ street, Loughborough, and smashed to 
“ pieces the iutenial part of what is called 
“ a thirty plain gauge frame, the property 
“ of Mr. Norton of that town, frame.- 
“ smith. There were in the same shop at 
“ the time, a frame belonging to Messrs. 
“ Baget and Sons, and two belonging to 
“ Messrs. Middleton and Hall, ljut not 
the least mischief was done to any 
“ of them. Why this injury has been 
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done to Mr. Norton seems a little 
mysterious, for he had nothing at all to 
do with the manner in which the frame 
‘‘ was worked, as to the price, nature of 
“ the work,&c.; he was merely the owner 
of the frame, and is withal a person of 
quiet and inoflensive habits. And on 
“ Monday last, the shop of'I'homas Mar- 
“ riott, framework.knitter, of Thorpe- 
“ acre, near Loughborough, was entered 
“ in a similar manner, through the Min- 
** dow, and a thirty-two plain gauge 
frame, belonging to Mr. William White, 
“ of Loughborough, in a great degree de- 
molished and carried atiay. In this iii- 
“ stanee, as well as the former, there, were 
three other frames in the shop, one br- 
longing to Mr. Marriott, another to his 
“ son-in-law, and the third to Mr. Wai- 
LIS, but they esraped bci^ injured.— 
“ Nottingham l*aper." p 

Maty ^3 .—We have great pleasure in 
communicating the termination of the 
disturbances at Brandon, in Suffolk. 
“ The inhabitants on Monday guaranteed 
the price of Jiour at 2.?. 6(/. per stone, 
“ with an advance of teages to 9,s. per 
“ head for a fortnight, and unless the 
‘‘ millers reduce their prices by that time, 
“ the ttfficers of the parish will purchase 
their grain at the cheapest rate, and 
furnish the poor with provisions at prime 
“ cost. The rioters were perfectly satis. 
^^Jied, and tranquillity was completely 
“ restored. 

Afap 94 nnd 25, Downham, (Norfolk.) 

On Monday last, a great number of 
persons of the labouring class (owing 
to the late advance in corn and the 
lowness of wages) assembled at the vil- 
** lage of Southrey, in Norfolk, and im> 
** mediately proceeded for Downham, be- 
tween which places (about seven miles 
“ distance) they forced the labourers 
from their houses and work to join 
them, and every person they met was 
“ compelled to return with them. When 
** arrived at the latter place, the number 
amounted to nearly 1500 ; they imme- 
diately commenced their scene of action 
** by entering the shops of the millers and 
** bakers, and taking away flour, bread, 
&c. At Mr. W. Baldwin’s mill, a 
** great many sacks of wheat meal were 
‘‘ throw'n into the yard and spoiled. 
** They then proceeded to the publicans,' 
and demanded ale, which was brought 
“ in pails into the street; the rioters 


forced many of the inhabitants to drink 
“ with them. They then wont to the 
Crown Inn, and drove the Magistrates 
“ (who wore holding their weekly sitting) 
from the room into the street, and who 
“ with great difliciilty succeeded in escap- 
“ ing. Afterwords they proceeded lo 
“ the butchers, who.se shops ihey cleared; 
‘‘ during which time the tradesmen in 
“ general were in a .state of dreadful anx- 
“ icty, expoeling the rioters would make 
“ an attack upon their premises ; but 
‘‘ they were prevented by the appearance 
‘‘ of the Upzccll troop of cavalry, when 
“ the Magistratc.s, escorted by the troop, 
“ read the Kiot Act, and the greatest 
‘ possible confusion ensued. Several 
‘ Gentlemen naciozvly escaped with life, 
'• from brick-bats, stones, clubs, Sfc. that 
‘ WWW Jiew in every direU'on. With the 
‘ aid of special constables, how ever, 1(J 
“ men and four women were taken, and 
“ put into confinement, and tlie rest gr:'.- 
“ dually dispersed. N»» lives were lost. 

“ Captain liCC (who commanded the 
‘‘ troops) ordered the men to use the back 
“ of their swords, thereby preventing the 
“ carnage that must have otherwise 
“ ensued. 

“The following morning, Tursda}-, 
“ brought greater terror to the inhabi- 
tants than the preceding day, as it was 
“ generally reported that the rioters wore 
“ preparing to attack the town with rc- 
“ doubled vigour; the Magistrates direct- 
“ ed the inhabitants to arm themselves 
“ with whatever could be procured, and 
“ i« a short time the town wore a very 
formidable appearance: the inhabitants, 
“ with the cavalry, then proceeded to 
meet the rioters, who armed themselves 
“ with guns, pitchforks, clubs, and other 
“ weapons, ready for a general attack, 
“ when an agreement was made by the 
Gentlemen lo allow them an advance of 
“ wages, and to release those persons al- 
“ ready taken^ which induced them j.o 
“ return peaceably to their homes. 

“ The greatest praise is due to every in- 
“ dividual of the troop for their exertions 
“ in the above cause. 

Last night, alarming advice was re- 
ceived at Lord Sidmoutb’s Office, of a 
desperate insurrection having broken 
out in the Isle of Ely : that an immense 
“ body of armed Fen-mcn had attacked 
the house of the Rev. Mr. Vachel, 
“ a MagistriUe, resident at Liltleporf, 
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“ wliijh thejr ilf5stroy«l, after despoil 
“ ing it of its most valuable property 
“ having brutally turned Mrs. Vache 
and her daughters out of the house, to 
seek an asylnin at twelve o’clock, on 
“ Wednesday night ” 

“ The Cambridge Paper, received thi 
“ morning, Si-ivs- ‘ We arc concerned t« 
state, that there was an alarming rio 
at Ely yesterday, the particulars of 
which had not reached our Olhce when 
“ this Paper was put to Press.’ ” 

Chelmsford, Matj 23. 

On Monday morning an express ar> 
rived here, from the War-Office, dirs-ct- 
ing the march of the 47/A regiment, 
from the barracks of this town to Col- 
Chester, for which place they proceeded 
‘‘ the following morning. 

“ On Tuesday la«t two squadrons of 
*• the First Dragoon Guards marched 
into this town from Hounslow, on their 
"■ route to Colchester. 

“ An lioneit, industrious, poor man’s 
hovel was set on lire on Friday night 
last at Clare; but by the prompt rx- 
ertions of the inliabitanis, the villains 
were disappointed in their aim, and 
‘‘ the fire got under without doing much 
“ damage.” 

“ On the 22d instant, James Mays, the 
‘‘ younger, of Stoke, near Clare, Suiibik, 
was brought before the Rev. B. B. Syer, 
“ of Ketton, Suffolk, one of his Majesty’s 
‘‘ Justices of the P<'ace, charged with hav- 
ing threatened to set fire to a barn be- 
longing to General Elwcs, and having 
given surety for the peace as the law 
** requires, was discharged. In consc- 
** quence of the arrest of this offender, 
some of the misguided populace assem- 
bled, and proceeded to break up a 
thrashing machine in the ueighbuur- 
<< hood, but the General having, with a 
” very laudable promptitude, procured 
“ the attendance of some military force, 
at the very crisis of the riot, the ring* 
St leaders were committed for the trial and 
punishment subsequent on such illegal 
“ proceedings. 

“ On Sunday and Monday last, detach- 
“ ments of the 1*/ Royal Dragoons 
“ marched into Bury from Ipswich, part 
of whom will remain till further orders, 

“ and the others proceeded on their route 
“ to Brandoii) where we understand some 
symptoms of disorder have manifested 


themselve.<!, but the accounts given in 
tt several (vapers are greatly exaggerated.” 

Ssotlmd, 

At Rutherglen May Fair, on Friday, 
“ there was some rioting, and fifteen 
“ young men from Glasgow were appre- 
“ hended, thirteen of whom were, on tho 
“ following day, eonvicted, fined, andim- 
prisoned till the lines were (Mtid.” 

Cumbi idgt. May 24 . 

Great niarni has been excited here 
by Mtc appearance of numerous knots 
of strange eountr} men, coming in with 
“ large slicks, ftir two or three days past. 
“ Our Mayor, Colnnul Mnrtlock, appre¬ 
hensive that this might have been pre- 
“ paratory to an iuleiidedentry of the Fen 
ss rioters, convened the ^Magistracy in the 
Town Hall this afternoon, who swore 
in three hundred of the principal in- 
habitants as special constables. The 
“ F/Ve Chancellor, and Heads oj Houses, 

“ also assembled, and resolved to put arms 
“ into the hands of the Students of their 
‘ respective Colleges, if found necessary.” 

‘‘ Sunday, Eleven o'Clock, a. m .—Our 
‘alaim has considerably subsided, from 
intelligence just brought in from Kly, 
stating, that the main body uf*the In- 
surgents were attacked on Friday moru- 
ing (after the Riot Act had been read 
“ without effect) and completely routed. 
“ Sir Henry B. Dudley and the Rev. H. 

Law, two Magistrates of the Island, 

‘ arriving with Captain lVoriham''s troop 
‘ of yeomanry early on Friday morning, 

‘ and learning that the rioters had deter- 
^ mined to set fire to Littleport that 
‘ night, and the town of Ely on the night 
‘ following, called out the small detach¬ 
ment q/* the Is/ Dragoons, consisting of 
eighteen men, commanded by Captain 
Methuen, and sending twenty-four of 
the disbanded Militia, who were armed 
‘ from the country depot by Lieut. 

Woolert, pushed on to Littleport, 

‘ where, taking the Insurgents by sur- 
‘ prise, their defeat was speedy and com- 
‘ plete. The savage rioters soon began 
to fire upon the Magistrates and tho 
^ troops, from barricaded houses near the 
river, when the latter were ordered to 
'•fire into them. The conflict, though 
‘ short, was sharp. The Insurgents soon 
began to fly from every part of the 
‘ town over the Fens, and were pursued 
‘ in every direction: only two of the 
’ rioters were killed (one of them a chief) 
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and o few wounded—\0\ were taken 
prisoners^ and more are hourly bring- 
“ ing in ; fortunaJely the soldiery had 
“ only tvvo or three slightly wounded. 
The inhabitants of the county now 
began to stir in their own defence^ and 
accom|)anied parties of (he military/o 
“ scour the district^ anil in consequence 
“ great quantities of wild fowl swivels, 
“ and other guns, pikes, icc. have been 
“ brought in. The Magistrates speak in 
“ high commendation of the steady eon- 
“ duct of the three officers and soldiery 
“ on this service. Major General Sir 
“ John Btjngi, K. C. Ji. appointed to the 
“ command of this disturbed countij, 
“arrived a few hours after .the affair: 
“ and a reinforcement, consisting of three 
“ troops of the \st Jioi/al Dra"ooiis^ 
“ three companies of the (iOth regiment, 
“ and two pieces oj Jlijing artilferj/, were 
“ hourly expected at Kly, by forced 
“ marches. ^ 

“ A considerable inclination to riot has 
“ manifested itself for several days at 
“ Kamsey in Huntingdonshire, and had 
“ increased so much on Tuesday last, that 
*Ht was judged prudent to call out the 
“ Huntingdon volunteer cavalry, who 
“ proceeded to Warboys immediately : 
“ but as their assistance did not appear 
“ absolutely necessary, they were desired 
to return to Huntingdon, where they 
“ remained under arms during the w’hole 
“ of Tuesday night, and tranquillity 
“having been re^tored at Ilamsey, (he 
“ corps were dismissed on Wedncsd'iy 
“ evening.” 

“ Extract of a letter from Freshing- 
field, Essex, May 24;—“ That spirit of 
“ insurrection which has broke out in 
SulFnlk, has appeared in our parish. I 
“ have just returned from the place where 
the rioters have assembled to the 
“ amount of 200, armed with implements 
** of agriculture as their weapons. Last 
night they destroyed Mr. John Smith’s 
“threshing machine; this morning they 
“visited Mr. Robert Smith’s farm, at 
** Byton hall, and destroyed a plough on 
“ a new construction that did not please 
“ them. They then came to Bardlield, 
** to destroy Mr. Messent’s machine, 
and were coming here to do the same; 
“blit the people of Bardfield surrounded 
the barn, and prevented their attacking 
it, while many of us tried to persuade 
“ tlieni to go home again; and 1 am 


“ happy to say they have dispersed for the 
“present; but we dread the night, lest 
“ they should proceed to further Riis> 
“ chief.” 

“ Accounts received on Saturday from 
“ Manchester, state that some thousands 
“ of the lower orders of the people were 
“ assembling about twenty miles distant 
“ from Muncheoter. The intelligence was 
“ received in (hat town by express, from 
“ a Magistrate ^e^iding in the vicinity of 
“ (he tumultuous assemblage. Advices of 
“ these new movements were immediately 
“ forwarded to Unvenunent. Saturday 
“ a considerable body of cavalry, with" 
“ several pieces of artillery, passi d through 
“Tottenham, on (heir way to assist in 
“ quelling the disturbances." 

Lly. H'ednesdaij Ulnrnnig. 

Several of the riutuu- prisoners who 
“ had lied, have been brought in in (be 
“ course of the last two days ; three or 
“ four of (hem arc delegates who had 
“ been active to raise (be dill'ereiit parts 
“ of the Island, to join the Liltleport 
“ body. Lord Francis Osborne, who 
“ has acted ns V'’ice Lieutenant foi Cani- 
“ bridgeshire, in the absence of the Earl 
“ of llardwicke, joined the bent h of Ma- 
“ gist rate, yesterday. The examinations 
“ are continuing. The following persons 
“ have been fully committed, as numbers 
“ of others will be, to be tried before a 
“ Special Commission, espeeled soon to 
“ issue, vir. —^.Fohii |)enui«,ThomasSmith, 

“-Joseph alias Little Easy,-Jes- 

“ sop,-Cheville, Robert Crab, —— 

“ Jefferson, Robert Salmon, W. Ileiinis, 
“jun. James Cambell, Richard Rutter, 
“ &c. &c. Seventy more persons remain 
“ in custody, charged with capital offences, 
“ and about 24 have been libeiated on 
“ their recognisance, who appealed to 
“ have been pressed into this desperate 
“ service. The Magistrates, finding that 
“ they could now dispense with further 
“ military assistance, directed that the l5f 
“ Regiment of Dragoon Guards, under 
“ Col. 4cam, should fall back to Cam- 
“ bridge, and that the Artillery should 
“ proceed to Newmarket. The long swi- 

vel pieces, wild fowl guns, and other 
“ arms, about 60 in number, which the 
“ rioters used, are now placing on the 
“ wall of the Military Depot. The de- 
“ tachment of the Royal Dragoons, and 
“ the Staff party of the Militia, have just 
“ been drawn up, and addressed by Sir 
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“ Henry Bate Dudley, who informed 
them that he had great satisfaction 
** in being enabled to convey to them the 
approbation of the Commander in Chief 
“ of the temperate an exemplary conduct 
“ which they manifested' at Littleport, 
“ ou Friday last, in aid of the Civil Au- 
‘‘ thorities of the country, for the protec- 
tioii of the lives and properties of his 
“ Majesty’s subjects.” 

‘‘ Maj 26. (Durham ).—Serious distur- 
‘‘ bailees had broken out amongst the 
“ pitmen and other workmen connected 
“ with the eolierics upon the Wear. Se- 
‘‘ veral huiidrerls of them went oil' work, 
“ upon the ostensible ground of their 
“ |>resent wages being inadequate to their 
“ .support, w bile the price of bread corn 
continues so very much higher than it 
hu^ been. Jlut through the prompt and 
vigorous exertions of the Magistrates, 
aid( d by tzso troops of caivilry from 
*■ yezccastie, th(‘y have been induced to 
‘‘ return to tlicir work. Fight of the 
“ ringleaders were taken into custody 
“ on Saturday, and committed to Dm hum 
fiuol. No disposition of joining them 
“ was at any time evinced by the pilm(3n 
“ upon the Tyne- 

“ The report which prevailed, of a riot 
“having taken place at IVisbevh MarLi-t, 
“ on Saturday last, is unfounded. Some 
“ apprehensions of disturbances were eii- 
“ tertained ; but, by the prudent precau- 
“ tions of the Magistrates, who appointed 
“ a considerable number of .special consta- 
“ blcs, and called in the aid of some neigh- 
“ bouring volunteer yeomanry cavalry, 
“ the peace of the town was preserved.” 

Thus have I given you a specimen of 
what is going on in England, as I, some 
time back, gave you a specimen of what 
was going on in Ireland. Happy .\merica ! 
Happy country, where misery collects no 
mobs ! Happy Republicans, who stand in 
no need of Yeomanry Cavalry, Dragoon 
Guards, or Parson Bates, to keep you in 
order! Happy people, tho’ your Govern¬ 
ment did arise out of a “ successful Demo¬ 
cratic Rebellion,” as our vile prints called 
it, when they expected to see you reduced 
to our state. 

You cannot have failed to remark, that, 
upon all occasions, troops of some sort or 
other were the sole reliance. The Sheriff 
of Suffolk, instead of calling forth the 
power of the county, of which he is the 
thief peace ofllcer,and where all are bound 


to obey him in order to preserve the peace: 
instead of using his own great ahd com¬ 
plete authority, Jlees out of the county, 
and tells his tale to Secretary of State I 
From Devonshire to Scotland, you «co, 
that discontents prevail, and <hat risings 
have taken place, and, every where you 
see troop,o railed out. it is not a little cu¬ 
rious, too, to perceive, that the most active 
of the Magistrates are Parsons, with the 
Itcv. Sir Henry Hate Dudley, Baronet, 
at tlicir head, Ceitaiidy a very tcorthy 
head. A more fit head could not have 
been chosen. 1 expert to see him Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury yet ; or, at least, 1 
should expect it, if the Right Reverend 
personage, who so worthily fills that Chair, 
were not much younger than the Revd. 
Sir Bate. 

The truth is *********** 

• * 

III flic meanwhile, however, it becomes 
you to bid your Cossacks look well at 
tchal is going on here. It becomes you to 
ask them whether they would wish to see 
th(‘ir country in the same state; and to 
ask them, whether they think, that their 
pi ocessions and thanksgi\ ings wei;o not ra¬ 
ther premature. It is now, too, that the 
partiiians of enormous public Debts ought 
to be questioned as to the wisdom of imi¬ 
tating our example in this respect. We now 
see and feet the consequences of the war 
and its debt. I'he Special Commission 
in Cambridgeshire and Suffolk will soon 
exhibit sonic of these consequences in a 
striking point of view. 

The fact is singular enough, that, atone 
and the same time, the House of Bourboo 
and ihe House of Brunswick are issuing 
Proclamations for the suppression of ib's- 
tnrhanci-s. The immediate causes of those 
disturbances are different in the two 
countries ; but the primary, cause is the 
same. The war ; the war, which placed 
the Bourbons again ou the throne of 
France. This is the cause of the insur¬ 
rections in France, and of the risings in 
England, which latter are, by our news¬ 
papers, called insurrections too. The war 
has put down liberty on the Continent; 
it has prevented Reform in England ; but, 
it has created a million and a half of pau¬ 
pers in England, and it has thrown pro¬ 
perty into such confusion and caused such 
general distress and suffering, that the 
system is, by its own measures, shaken to 
the very foundation. There are as many 
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projects and opinions, as to what ought to 
be done, as there are leaves upon a fui* 
grown birch tree ; the opinions as to wha 
7 siU take place, are also various; but, al 
men of all parties, be their wishes whai 
they may, agree, that a great change 
^OTTic sort must soon arrive. So far froi. 
having produced lasting tranquillity, th 
war has put tiaiKiuillily n holly out of tlr 
question as Taras this country is concern 
cd. It is impossible to collect the moan 
of paying the interest of the cost of tin 
war and of keeping up a force such as wi 
are told the state of the country requires 
without producing geno'fitf misery. Thi 
misery necessarily produces viuleiicos 
and thus as the uar, which was, by it 
■ success, to give us uninterrupted tranquil 
lity, given us lasting disorder. 

Some weeks back, I observed, that i 
was impossible for things long to go on 
quietly as th^y were then going on. 1 
said, that millions of people could no 
starve; that it was impossible for things to 
go on till the highways were strewed with 
dead bodies; that all the people could noi 
become paupers ; that things must changt 
as necessarily as putrid matter returns agaii 
to animation. It appears, that, in many 
places, the farmers, tradesmen, and otliers. 
have assuaged the multitude by agreeing 
to raise the wages of labour. In some 
places a sort of suspension of hostilities has 
been thus elTccted. But, at Ely (a place 
n hich 1 and my family shall always remem 
ber !) the light seems to have boon quite 
R regular thing. The “ conflict was sharp"; 
the enemy fired at the Magistrates and 
Troops, the latter returned the lire ; the 
insurgents soon began to fly in every di¬ 
rection, with loss in kitted, wounded, and 
prisoners, the latter a hundred and four 
in number, with more “ hourly bringing 
in while, on the side of the Magis¬ 
trates, the loss was only two or three 
slightly wounded. Parties of Troops 
were, when last heard of, “ scouring the 
district,” and had “brought in" great 
quantities of wild-fowl, swivels, guns, 
pikes, &c. and more troops and two pie¬ 
ces oi flying artillery" were hastening to 
the scenes of action. After the battle, 
the Rpvd. Sir Bale, we are told, 
the Troops, in the name of the Commander 
in Chief I Why, this is really an atchieve- 
ment. The victory of Sir Bate seems to 
have been nearly as wonderful as that of 
your brave aiid enlightened General Jack> 


son over our Generals Packenham and 
Gibbs, at Now Orlcati-. The enemy at 
Kly fled to the Fens; in your ca'-e, he 
fled to the sea. A monument has been 
voted to record tiie fame of Getieial Puc- 
keiihum. And, surely Sir Bale will have 
some mark of honour coiifeiTcd on him. 

It may bo proper to call the oib-ndiiig 
(lersoiis “ insurgents, savages, ri luins, 
mowters, iSc.” as the Couiler news-paper 
doec. But, then, there are great numbers 
of Englishmen, who are insuigcnts, sava¬ 
ges, villains and monsters. There is no 
getting out of this dilemma. The fact is, 
they are people in want. Tliey are peo¬ 
ple who have nothing to lose, except their 
lives ; and of those they think little, see¬ 
ing that they have so little enjoyment of 
them. Naturally they aie no more sava¬ 
ges, villains and mollster^ than sour coun¬ 
try people and other svoiking people are. 
There are never any mobs about pr/ccs in 
in your country. The maiket people arc 
never attacked there. A w oman, a git I, a 
boy, or any weak old man, sets olf in the 
evening, and travels all night, with a cart 
or on horse back, with meat, butter, eggs. 
See. from all parts of the country, to arrive 
at Philadelphia market at break of day. 
Thousands of persons do this in the course 
of every year ; and I never heard of any 
one being robbed on the way. Now, I 
will venture to say, that if a woman, so 
laden, was to attempt in like manner, to 
travel to any town in Fiigland, during the 
night, she would never arrive safe at the 
end of thirty miles ; and, that, if she had 
as many lives as a cat, she would lose them 
before she would, by night (and her route 
being previously well known) carry her 
money home. 

Am 1 to allow, think you, that it is in 
he nature of Englishmen to rob and mur¬ 
der ? If 1 were base, or foolish, enough 
o commit this act of injustice, X should 
be confuted in a minute by any one who 
hose to remind me, that your country was 
chiefly settled by Englishmen ; that, as 
our names prove, the far greater part of 
_ oa are of English descent; and that no 
very trifling part of your people were ac- 
ually borqe in England. What, then, 
can be the cause of a difference so dis> 
graceful to us ? I am sure, that none of 
ur Priests, regular or irregular, will al¬ 
ow, that you have better religion than we 
ave. Indeed you cannot, seeing that we 
bare religion of all the sorts that ever 
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were heard of in (lie world. The cause 
must^ therefore, be the difference in the 
government; and, I defy any Cossack, 
though he sliould have SHorii to do all in 
his power to extei miinte freedom, (o show 
that the ditferencu in (his part of the e!i:i> 
racter of (he (wo nations is (o he ascribed 
to anjf other cause. 

To plundi'r a market cart would, in 
America, hardly paj/. It would hardly 
yield enough to compensate the robber for 
his loss of ///MC, leaving the risk of punisli. 
ment w holly out of the question. Besides, 
what is he. to dp with the plundiT ? lie 
cannot eat it while it is who:esome, and he 
has already plenty of food in his house. 
It is teatii ; it is sheer hunger ; (his is 
what fills a country with lobber.s, and iilso 
with murderers, seeing that murder i.s fre¬ 
quently necessary to the peifectiiig of rob¬ 
bery. When pressing want has led the 
way, then, indeed, the robber proceeds to 
the gratification of imaginary wants. When 
once hunger has given him an introduc¬ 
tion, his mind becomes familiar with ci imes. 

Whatever, therefore, has a tendency to 
create, want in a great part of a people 
must have a tendency to create crimes, 
especially those of rohbery and murder. 
The present riots have clearly arisen out 
of want; out of the want of food, which 
will make even dumb animals break down, 
or leap over, fences. Oive us food! is 
the cry. “ liread or Itlood" was, it 
seems, the Motto on the (lags in Sullblk ; 
and, if Messrs. Brougham, Macintosh, 
and lIoiiNUK and their “ School Com- 

mittec” were to call all their brethren 
of the Edinburgh Bar to their assistance, 
they would not, I believe, be able to 
compose a phrase so completely to the 
purpose. It is not Books or Blood.” 
Here is no out-cry for books. ’Tis food 
they want; and I know from my own 
observation, and have a hundred times 
stated the fact, that, even before this 
terrible distress came upon us, the la¬ 
bouring people had not htdf a sufficient^ 
of food. 

Why^ it is so; why the poor creatures 
thus suffer, I have, many times over, fully 
explained; and, judge you, then, what 
sense there U in supposing, that the evils 
of the country, that the weight of the 
poor-rates, and the thievishness of the 
poor, are to be removed by teaching the 
poor children to write and read! It 
would be, to the full, as reasonable to ex¬ 


pect, that the miseries and cries, now pre¬ 
valent, would be removed by that other 
famous Edinburgh scheme of making a to¬ 
tal revolution xwoor weights and measures. 
1 wish these Northern Gentlemen, instead 
of spending their time in contrivances for 
enlightening the Engltsh^ would' apply a 
little of it ill endeavouring to prevail upon 
(heir own country to pay .something like 
its share of the (axes. 1 wish they would 
so ni<tiinge things, that, before (hey come 
to tearl. us industrious habits," their 
own criuntry should cease to burden Uf 
w ith the cxpi'tiee of making its highways 
and caiiaN. Before they eome to teach 
the English steady habits,"' I wish they 
w oiild tenrh their uu ii country to pay its 
own Sheriffs of counties, as we pay ours 
(or, lather oiini want no pay,) and 
not tiirow the buidcii upon u$ lazy peo~ 
pie. 'J"n hold up Scotland as an object of 
our iinitution is to be impudent to a de¬ 
gree w orthy of blows. What instances of 
liberality have ever been seen there > 
Look at the tax book and the office tStul 
pension list; and you will soon see, that 
Scotland devours in places and pensions, 
including offices, more than she pays in 
taxes. Only think of the impudence of 
affecting to consider us as in need of the 
example of Scotch industry and sobriety, 
while they actually come to us to build 
their biidges, and to make (heir roads and' 
canals! SwA for what! What is the pre¬ 
tence 1 Why, in order to give employment 
to the Scotch poor to prevent them from 
emigrating to America ! What an injus¬ 
tice is this to England ! AVhat a folly, to 
be sure, altogether; but, above all, what 
impudence it is in these Edinburgh em¬ 
pirics to affect to i-egard the English as a 
people behind them in science and morals! 
Nevertheless these forward pretenders, 
who thrust their noses every where, do get 
on with their projects, in general, far 
enough, at least, to fill their own pockets 
pretty well. A state of things is come 
now, however, in which their impudence 
will avail them little. They may work 
on with their School-Project; but, unless 
they can keep up the amount of the taxes 
their school-project will be of no more 
use than the barbarous kelts of their coun¬ 
trymen were at the Battle of Alexandria, 
where they pretebded to take, and claim¬ 
ed the honour of taking, a standard, whidi 
was afterwards proved to have been taken 
by a Frenchman, in our serTiee 
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You, in America, will say, “ what is 
“ all this to us.” It is a good deal to you, 
if you wish to be informed truly us to 
what is going on here. Have ;you any 
conception of any foolery, any impu¬ 
dence (for 1 do not know nhicli to ('all 
it) equal to that of a Society, formed in 
Loudon, the avowed object of whieli is to 
preserve the (incite Jjn»«[itffgr. and the 
manners af the Uighlantlci’.s ? They liaie 
chosen the Prince Regent oiu^ of (heir 
members, and have actually addressed 
him in person, in that hnrbaroHs dialect ! 
Cod prescive us ! I hope they are not 
going to compel us all to talk the Scottish 
tongue and to wear kells ! 'J'he l^iince is 
to be their i’resideiit ; and, thus, he is (o 
become the patron of Schools wlu'iein to 
teach the (iuclic Tongue, or, rather brtijj- 
ing. Who, but such people as these, 
would have thought of teaching that, 
which all men of sense are glad to see 
nearly out of* use? What would }ou 
think of a project for teaching the Kng- 
lish the othography of Chancer, or the 
brogue of Lancashire ? 

The truth appears to be, that there is a 
desire t6 prevent the old Clanship and 
feudal slavery from being worn away. 
It is pretended, that the Highlands pro¬ 
duce ‘‘ a toarlike lace, useful to tlin na¬ 
tion.” Hut, it is a notion contradicted 
by experience as well as by reason, that 
men in savage life make the best soldiers. 
Savages may suit the purposes of a govern- 
iment, whose mode of warfare is sava:>e; 
but, the lazy, filthy savage is far from 
being so good a soldier as the man, who 
has been reared up in civilized .society. 

But, *****•#**•*♦♦♦ 
And, you may be assured, that this is the 
real cause, why this Highland trick is 
played off. 

It is curious to observe the ferment, in 
which the world is. Alexander is pro¬ 
claiming at Petersburg in support of the 
.Christian Religion; just as if that were 
not sqfe. Our Regent is proclaiming 
•bout the risings in England. In France 
Louis is proclaiming against plots and 
-conspiracies. They have begun again to 
murder the Protestants in the .South of 
France, just at the time that Alexander is 
|>roclaiming. in Barbadoes the Negroes 
«.re burning plantations. At Uonitan in . 
Devonshire, the people have just begun 
Co born bakers’ shops, as the news-papers < 
•of yesterday tell me. Ireland is in a state, | 


for the greater part, of permanent proclOm 
mation. And, 300 Swiss and 400 Wur- 
tmnbergcis are at Amsterdam, ready to 
set sail for the United Stnti's of America, 
notwithstniuliiig Parson Bates’s news-pa¬ 
per, some time ago, expressed its siccct 
sntisfurliotu that our war against the 
United S'iites had cost them \\ millionsl 
This is the end of all their measures, 
'riiey may do what they please, or what 
(hey can. America is ojieii at last, unless 
she can In; enjoled (for .she is not to be 
forced) into a state of .‘■lavery, the cause of 
fiecdom must yet triumph. Seven hun¬ 
dred people, who wish to avoid the 
oppicssions of F.iirope, all ready to em¬ 
bark at once ! Only let the thing go on 
thus lor a few year', and despotism will 
easily be set at deliance. 

'i’liere aic^ .several corre‘poi.dents, upon 
flu* sulijeet of emigration, whosha'l re¬ 
ceive an answer in my next Number. 

\i'M. CoiIUETT. 


Puo’J'i.stants in tku South oi' Fr^.nci:. 

(l,»rd Cttsllercagh's Spiech continued J'r«m p, 70^1. J 

The Protestants had risen to power 
since the revolution, and had secured 
to themselves the majority of public 
odiecs'. (A laugh). 'I’his power they 
•njoyed under Bonaparte, wliile (he rc*- 
tum of the Bourbons gave the (aitholics 
hopes of supplanting them, which from 
tiicir niimhers, loyalty, and patriotism, 
they consiflered themselves jii.stly entitlecl 
to do. Thi; Noble Lord (hen proceeded 
to read many more passages, among 
which the most striking were, “that pre¬ 
viously to the return of Bonaparte several 
songs had been sung, insulting to the 
feelings of the Protestants, and exciting 
rancour and animosity. The Duke of 
Aiigoulemc, who was then in the country, 
hastened to meet Bonaparte at Lyons, but 
he was stopped by the treachery of Ge¬ 
neral IVtallct; his followers then dispersed, 
and fell victims to the fury of the Protes¬ 
tants or the adherents of Bonaparte.” 
(Mark the synonyme, said Sir Samuel 
Komilly, the Protestants, or (he adherents 
of Bonaparte,) “ During the four follow¬ 
ing morilhsthe Protestants committed great 
excesses on the royalists ^ at this period 
commenced the rc-action, and the ex¬ 
cesses were retaliated after tite news of 



the battle of Waterloo: the disturbances 
at Nisnics «ere mrried to a perilous ex* 
tent, but those who committed them were 
of the lowest class of Catholics; the 
richer Protc'siants suHored in their pro¬ 
perty and houS(S. However^ the crimes 
were greatly exaggerated, and many 
accounts in the Knglish ncwspniiers wen* 
entirely forged. 'I'he nuu^ber of lives lost 
in the department were under 1,()()0, and 
at Xismes under ‘200. The House must 
see th.it the King had no authority, no 
army, here. There were detail.s in the 
nianageniont of government, of whieh no 
mail .sitting here Iramjuilly in parliament 
could form a judgment. “ \ consider¬ 
able number of houses was pluiider(‘(l and 
burnt; and though there was little doubt 
that encouragement was given to these 
erimes, yet many of the magistrates were 
disposed to resist: but they were pro¬ 
vided with no military force. Matters 
stood thus, when on the arrival of Prince 
Stahrcinberg in August, measures uere 
taken, by whieh a general distrust was 
exeited among the Protestants; they 
were 120,000 in number, and it was in 
vain to expert tranquillity at oiiee. The 
ollicer best (|ualilied to restore peaee was 
General Lagard**.” 'J'his did not argue 
illibi'rality in the government to ehoose a 
Protestant for the eommand of the pro- 
viiiee, and, therefore it did look a little 
as if the Hon ami Learned Gentleman 
was seeking for a ease, when he at¬ 
tributed to a general want of toleration 
measures faUen for one troiihleil district. 
“General Lagarde’s assassination was con- 
sidcred a piihlic calamity ; the Protestants 
had lost a friend who alone could give a 
free opinion to the Duke of Angouleme. 
The neighbouring departments, and the 
Protestants in them, with the exception 
of Cevennes, were in a state ef tranquil¬ 
lity ; and, after every inquiry, it appear¬ 
ed that the distnrbanrcs at Kismes were a 
local and partial feud.” This then was 
the error of the societies in this country ; 
they took the matter up as a general 
disturbance, and sent out their papers to 
places in pcrltxt tranquillity; they fur¬ 
ther sent a respectable clergyman to the 
disturbed district, he pablished a pamph¬ 
let, which the Hon. and Learned Gen¬ 
tleman repeated, and this was the way in 
which it was attempted to harrow up the 
feelings of the House. In the neigh¬ 
bouring districts there was no diatar- 


bailee; in Montpelier there was no In¬ 
terruption of the communication between 
the two persuasions; iiitermarriagnii 
were celebrated between them, and the 
Protestant public fiinrtioiiaries continued 
in oificc. In Lyon.s there was no infer- 
riiption of pi ace, and there was one 
minister of the reformed church so ad¬ 
mired that many Catholics attended to 
hear him.'’ Did (his savour of general 
iiilole-.nice, or did it warrant the iiiter- 
ferenee of the city of London? “It 
could nut be wondered at, that in the 
department of the Gard (he King should 
not choose to place authority in those 
hands which had so lately been raised 
against him. 'I'herc was not a cons6i- 
eiitious Protestant who e.<pecte(l more 
liberality than had been exercised lowardt 
them: his Majesty was surely justifiable 
i'l refusing to place power in the hands of 
the Protestants at the present cri-is, but it 
would be proper for hint to adopt mild 
and conciliatory measures.” If this was 
the case, oiir interference was more like¬ 
ly to produce evil than good. “The 
disturbances were quite local, and had 
been greatly exaggerated.” The Learned 
Gentleman would not recommend pro- 
.sccuting one side, without also attacking 
the other [Loud cries from the opposi¬ 
tion ;J lie had admitted that no outrages 
had occurred since December, and he now 
wished to revive the disputes; but by 
making ourselves a party wc should only 
increase the evil, “ There was no hope 
of tranquillity without a change of minis¬ 
try.” But with this parliament could not 
interfere. “ A late communication from 
Nismes complained of severity towards 
the Protestants, and assigned as a rc'ason 
the letter received from the Protestant So¬ 
ciety ill London.” [Hear, hear, hear.} 
“ They caused a strong feeling of dissatis- 
facton and uneasiness among the Protes¬ 
tants themselves.” It was impossible that 
foreign interference could produce any ef. 
feet but the contrary of what was wished; 
the present had been productive of injury 
by exciting false hopes on the one side^ 
and jealou.sy on the other; and the best 
informed Protestants, though they res¬ 
pected the motive, dreaded the conse¬ 
quences of such interference. Tin* house 
would see that there was no ground to 
charge the French with systematic perse¬ 
cution and intolerance; that the distur¬ 
bances were completely local) end tho 
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departments on the very borders of it 
were tranquil and iinaflected: hn had 
fi^aon to hope, therefore, that this serious 
mischief would soon find an end. He did 
not deny that the mischief was serious, hut 
it was not by blowing a trumpet, and tel* 
ling a tale, to make people believe fliat 
we were returned to the bigotry of the 0th 
century—it was not by highly colour, 
ing the violences of one parly that wc 
could put an end to these religious strug. 
gles. It was on these grounds—on a 
persuasion that the French government 
had but one feeling and one interest (for 
who would be benefitted.or what rational 
object could be gained, by fomenting these 
disturbances?)—that he thought any pro¬ 
posal impolitic which would lead parlia. 
ment to interfere, on the notion tliat we 
stood in a relation with respect to France 
which jusiiiied onr demanding some con. 
cessions, lie denied that we stood in any 
such relation ; .we were obliged (o keep 
a military force there, because we were 
persuaded that the governinciit of Louis 
XVIII. was the most likely to ensure 
peace. Wc were pledged to support 
him agaiRst any revolutionary spirit that 
remained, but we had not given a pledge 
that we should interfere or administer 
the internal jurisprudence of France—wc 
were the protectors of our own rights, not 
of the government of France. He ho|)ed, 
and was indeed satisfied that the Honour, 
able Gentleman could have no design tu 
cast obloquy on the members of that go- 
varnisent; but he knew that there were 
others who promoted such designs : there 
were spirits abroad who were anxious to 
overturn the power of Louis XVIIi. and 
the peace which had placed their prospects 
at an immediate distance. He wa rned the 
country against the proposals that had 
been made: there was no prospect of hap- 
piness but in peace, and no peace but in 
the present government of France. He 
acquitted the lion, and Learned Gentle¬ 
man of any bad intentions, but his speech 
wrould certainly be attended with bad con- 
sequences, containing, as it did, such ex¬ 
aggerated statements, dressed up with all 
the eloquence of which the subject was 
capable. His Lordship would not give. 
his consent to a motion so injurious. 
[Hear, hear.] ^ 

Mr. BeouctHAm complained that the: 
tone and manner of the Noble Lord were 
not at all justified by any thing that had < 


fallen from his Hon. and Learned Friend 
(Sir S. Ilomilly). He begged leave to put 
in a distinct disclaimer to the objects and 
principles imputed by the Noble Lord- 
first, as to the hostility of the supporters 
of the motion to the family of Bourbon ; 
next, as to their wish to disturb the peace 
of Kurupe by destroying he tranquillity 
of France ; and thirdly, as to their inten¬ 
tion of riifurcing a direct and offensive 
iiiterforcnce with the internal regulations 
of the French government—an infers 
ference alien to the plainest principles of 
policy, and upon a subject that could 
be touched only with a most cautious .and 
delicate baud. For the information of 
the Noble Lord, who appeared to be 
most singularly ignorant upon this sub- 
jeet, he begged to state, that it was 
possible to moot a ({uestion )( this kind. 
In iisk for accounts of the state of our 
liersecutcd Protestant brethren, ami what 
steps had been taken fur their relief and 
protection, without danger of exposing 
the country to the calamity of a new 
war. (The whole scope of the proposition 
was to obtain information, that, if deemed 
necessary by parliament, steps might be 
taken; and although the Noble Lord 
might refuse his assent, a very impor¬ 
tant object had been accomplished, for 
in the course of his speech (he Noble 
Lord had given most ample and valuable 
iiiforinatiun, which more than ronfirnicd 
the statement made of the iioirible atro¬ 
cities of which the deluded Catholics had 
been guilty in the department of La Gard. 
While the Noble liord, with such exulta¬ 
tion among his friends, was reading the 
statement, which he had produced to the 
House, every man, not blinded by admira¬ 
tion of the stupendous abilities of his Lord- 
ship, must have seen that it completely 
proved the case in favour of the motion : 
the Noble Lord was partially aware of the 
fact, and had interlarded his document 
with such observations as he thought cal¬ 
culated tu remove the unfavourable im¬ 
pression. So far from showing that the 
assertions of the honourable mover had 
been exaggerated, it proved directly the 
contrary. The House had heard with as¬ 
tonishment, that no less than 1,000 mur¬ 
ders bad been committed,—a number far 
exceeding the calculation of other men. 
The Noble Lord bad next endeavoured 
to alarm the House by referring to a 
period not long put, when religious con- 
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troTcrsy had produced unhappy c«»nse> 
qiiencca in the county of Armagh ; but 
did he mean to say, that oren during the 
rebellion of I79S and 1799 the outrages 
had equalled those of La (tard ? (Lord 
Castlereagh said across the table that he 
did not refer to the date mentioned ) If 
the Noble Lord did not allude to tlie re¬ 
bellion, his argument was the weaker; 
for if not during the period of rebellion, 
where could be found any thing like a 
parallel to the horrors of La Gard. 
Within the space of three months a tlioii. 
sand murders had been committeu : 
where could similar atrocities be found in 
the history almost of any c<»unlry ? What 
had fallen from the Noble Lord regarding 
tlie ten thousand men who had oppressed 
a part of France by their adherence to 
Bonaparle did not at all apply, because 
at that period hostilities had not ceased. 
The motion did not require that this coun¬ 
try shoidd draw the sword in favour of 
the Protestants; other means of redress 
M'cre in our hands which might be used 
without any breach of amity. It was the 
duty of Fiigland to use them peacefully, 
and delicately, in proportion to the im¬ 
portance and delicacy of the subjert. It 
was the duty of government to make suc'i 
representations to the authorities in 
France, as became the .situation of that 
country, and the attitude wc were entitled 
to assume. A renewal of hostilities would 
uot necessarily be the consequence: on 
the contrary, in former times, w hen we 
had ftdt called upon to interpose in favour 
of those who were unjustly sulToring, our 
■sympathy had been frequently rewarded 
by the accomplishment of the desired ob- 
ject. Thejfoble Lord had frequently re¬ 
verted to a favourite topic—(he injury 
done to the cause of the Protest.'iiits by 
the humane interference of their brethren 
in this country ; and the eitainple of those 
benevolent persons was held up as a warn¬ 
ing to the house. “ Though your ancc.s- 
tors have frequently interposed with ef¬ 
fect, you must not think of citdcavouring 
to rescue these unhappy people from de¬ 
struction,'* .said the Noble Lord ; and 
what was the reason assigned ? ‘'I admit 

(addl’d hi.s Lordship) that their perseeu- 
tots inthrt upon them inhuman cruelties ; 
that thi'v arc tortured—that they are mur¬ 
dered ; that in three mor-fhs 1,000 mur¬ 
ders for conscience-sake have been per- 
petfAta.! and not oa‘. ©ffendi r executed 


or even brought to trial: but you muat 
not interfere, because the generous sym¬ 
pathy of tho people of England will only 
draw down upon the Protestants of 
France new calamities.” [Hear, j Such 
was the argument of the Noble Lord: and 
he (Mr. Brougham) had heard it with 
moru regret, because it was not the last 
time it would be employed. The subject 
of the Slave Trade, was shortly to be 
broiigJii before the House,—another at¬ 
tempt wi^’Uld be made to ameliorate the 
coinlition of those with whom wc had, in 
common, neither manners, language, reli. 
gioii, nor complexion : but, what would 
be the answer of the Noble "Lord to such 
a proposition ? He had giv.>n a foretaste 
of it to-night. ‘‘ Do not interfere (he 
would say)—do not endeavour to pro¬ 
mote the liap|]ine'S of the slaves; it is 
true they arc now whipped with scourges, 
but if you interpose they will bo flogged 
with scorpions.” Such* an argument 
would not impose upon the understanding 
of Parliament. The Noble Lord had 
.stated, that he was no friend to peace who 
diminished the stability of the present go¬ 
vernment of France: it was true ttiat con¬ 
flicting opinions had been entertained ns 
to the propriety of oiir interference in the 
c-tabiishinent of the Bourbons, but both 
parties might now join sincerely in the 
prayer that that family might not be dis¬ 
turbed. That it should continue on the 
throne of France, presenting a firm front 
to its enetnies, and a benevolent counten¬ 
ance to its friends, must be the nearest 
and dearest wish of every man who re¬ 
joiced in the happiness of France, and in 
the tranquillity of Kurope ; but he was at 
a loss to imagine how this government 
was prevented from remonstrating on ti|e 
subject of the Protestants at a time when 
we had an army in France, and a General 
with powers little less than sovereign. 
He trusted that the present discussion 
would operate as a spur to those who had 
authority in uiir neighbour kingdom; 
at least it would show, that there were a 
few persons in Great Britain who felt tho 
ancient sympathy of their forefathers, and 
who felt equal piety for the persecuted, 
and indignation at the authors of their 
calamities. 

Lord Binning maintained that Protes¬ 
tants and Buna]}i'ir(ists were in truth 
synonymou.s ; and that interference wet 
most of all to be avoided at a tima when 
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Tre had an imposing; force in France, be¬ 
cause (hen it would be most likely to give 
umbrage. 

Mr W. Smith supported the motion. 

Sir Samuel Humilet, in reply, said, 
(iiat it was not bis intention to divide (he 
house upon the question, lie had never 
known more flagraint injiistiee done to an 
iadiTidual than he had experieneed in the 
course of this debate. .Never haiviii;' 
himself in ten (ionuiiy given oifenee, lie was 
at a loss (o account fur (he marked and 
designed iiiji]>i(ice done, him by the Noble 
Lord. [Order, order, from Lord (Jaslle- 
reagh.] He had no wish to give personal 
otfcnceto the Noble Loid,but he thought 
he had not been fairly treated. Frineipirs 
and motives had been atirihiited to him 
which he had never entertained, both with 
regard to the govcnimciit of France, and 
to the dangerous interference uliich he 
was supposed to require. The kind of 
interference u^ich ho recommended was 
one merely of amicable suggestion and 
gdod ofliccs ; and it was admitted on the 
other side, that ministers had already in. 
• terfered to a certain extent. The Noble 
ljurd h&d accused him of exaggeration ; 
but he was extremely happy (hat (he re¬ 
port to which the. Noble Lord had alluded 
as authority bore ample testimony to the 
truth of all his .statements. The Noble 
Lord must know that he abstained from 
mentioning many circumstances of horror, 
which, if it had been his wish to iiidaino 
the feelings or imagiiiaiiun of the hou-.e, 
be might have derived from the same 
source of information. He was not con¬ 
scious of any intention to heighten the 
colour of those descriptions, because the 
mention of them was abhorrent to his iia- 
Cure, or because he could not e.xpress 
bimself with the same coolness as others in 
touching upon such subjects. [Hear, 
hear.] In consequence, however, of what 
bed fallen from the other side, he must 
remind the Noblo Lord, that whilst the 
town of Nismes was in the possession of 
the Boiiapartists, not a single murder 
bad been committed. The latter party 
■ever directed their hostility against reli- 
l^on as a distinctive characteristic of poll- 
tical inclination. The persecution carried 
on by the emissaries, partisans of the 
preseni gorernment of France, had been 
asinad against the Protestants as such. He 
eartainly thought tha proclamation of the 
^•raiaw% deieribiq; these oatrages ae 


excusable acts of Tongcaiice, cntii oly with, 
out justification. He was (piite sure that 
the present discussion would be attended- 
with happy effects, and that it would serve 
to exhibit to the world that there was at 
least one place in which the enormities of 
such monsters as he had described, how¬ 
ever they might be countenanced or re¬ 
warded elsewhere, were sure to be .stamped 
with (he infamy wliicli b.-longcd to them. 
Was if because it was only in ilie dep.irt- 
inentof (he Hard, containing a popul.i(ioii 
of I6l),()()0 person.s, where these disorders 
prevailed, that they were (o be regarded 
as unworthy' of notice? As the Noble 
Lord had thought proper to refer to the 
period of 1780, he would also remind him 
tliat although a religions mob then duini- 
iieercd, they ilid not con'iiiit a single 
murder ; but that, on the other h.uid, 
guvcrniiieiit acted w ith an cxtraordiiiary 
Si verity. JVluch blood was shed both in 
the streets and on the scallbld, and it wa.s 
not the fault of goveriinieiit that Lord 
George Gordon was not brought to a pub¬ 
lic execution. lie had certainly as good 
a right to comment on (lie proclamation 
of Louis ns on a proclamation of his own 
king, lie felt great respect for the. per¬ 
sonal character of I.uuis ; but he consi¬ 
dered that he, as well as our own Prince 
llegent, had the misfortune to be depen¬ 
dent on others. Alter hearing the whole 
case made out by the Noble Lord, he had 
no doubt that, under all its circiimstanecs, 
llie letter of the Duke of Wellington was 
wiioliy iiiijiihtiliablc on the facts. He 
would not divide the house, but he fell sa¬ 
tisfied that (he result of (his discussion 
would be beneficial. 

After a lew words of explanation from 
Lord Binning and Lord Castlere.vgb, 
the question was put and negatived. 

Debate on the Finances of the 
Country. ■* 

(Mai/31, 1816.J 

Mr. J. P. CJuANT moved the order of 
the day for resuming the adjourned de¬ 
bate on the Gnance resolutions. He re¬ 
gretted that this important subject had 
not fallen into abler bauds; but he fdt 
that he should have neglected his duty, 
had he not called the attention of the 
House to it. There was no man but must 
bo aiwaro that the country was in a state 
of unparalleled-.financial difficulty. Not 



onljf did the expenditure of this year 
exceed the revenue, but there was uo im. 
mediate prosp,-ct of its being otlierwise in 
future years. If,, therefore, his motion 
should tend to conviftcu the House of the 
imperative nr ce-isity of adopting a scale of 
economy in the national expenditure, a 
great object would be uttainr’d. J)espoii- 
(icncy as to oiir tiiiatices was not his feel, 
ing, because a great nation like this could 
always call forth adequate resources; but 
it would be requisite that every man 
should lend bis best cllbrts to prevent l*- 
naucidl derangement, it hud always ap¬ 
peared to him extraordinary that ministers 
should not have appealed to the Mouse in 
this critical emergency ; and that, instead 
of submitting the riiiuiices of the country 
to a Committee of the House, they had 
preferred resorting to temporary expedi¬ 
ents. lie was aware that any thing like 
perfect accuracy could not be expected 
from him ; indeed, any person, not pos¬ 
sessing the facilities of ollicial infonnation, 
must find it diflicult to arrive at a correct 
stateinniit. To be detected in a slight 
inaccuracy would give him no sort of 
pain; but if it could be shown that he was 
materially wrong in his calculation of the 
expenditure and revenue of the Uiiitt'd 
Kingdom, he should feel the greatest 
satisfaction, because every person must 
rejoice to find that our situation was not 
so alarming as it was conceived to be. 
He had endeavoured to render his state¬ 
ment as concise as possible ; he had not 
given the total produce of the taxes, nor 
taken the total expenditure ; all he had 
done was, to state from (ho votes of the 
House, and the estimates laid upon the 
table, the expenditure of this year ; and, 
on the other hand, be had (ak(‘ii the re¬ 
venue of the year exclusive of the conso¬ 
lidated fund. He had not taken Ireland 
separately, but bad stated the expenditure 
of the United Kingdom. With these ob¬ 
servations, he should proceed to detail 
the facts which were included in the reso¬ 
lutions which he was about to propose. 
The first part of the resolutions went to 
show the sums that had been voted for 
the. army, nary, ordnance, sinking fund, 
and the interest on Exchequer bills now 
outstanding. The first resolution stated, 
that there had been voted for the service 
of the navy, daring the present year, the 
sum of 10,114,345/. 1 la. 7d. The second 
resolution stated, that, exclusive of the cx< 


pensc of the army serving in France, to 
be defrayed out of the contributions 
stipulated in the treaty of peace, and of 
(he regiments in the I'last Indies, which 
were to be inaiiilainod by the East India 
Company, there had been voted for the 
service of the aimy during the present 
year the sum of t,I0G/. 9.v. 8d, 
The third resolution stated, that in this 
Slim t!i< ex pence of the commissariat in 
Ireland wns iiicluilod, but the commissa- 
liat in England amounted to the sum of 
40.5,‘240/. JJs. 10<l. The fourth resolution 
was that, exclusive of the expense of (lie 
barrack department in Ireland, which 
formed a part of the above sum of 
S,5()l, 106/. Oj. yd. voted for the, army, arf 
estimate had been presented of the exponce 
of the barrack (iepartmeiit during tlio 
present year, which amounted to the sum 
of 178,626/. The liltli resolution stated 
tliiit (he (‘Xtrnordiiiary expellees of the ar¬ 
my for the [iresent year might be estimat¬ 
ed at 1,500,000/. The sixth resolutiou 
stated, that the said several sums of 8,504, 
106/. U.V. 8d., 405,210/. 9v. 10./., 178,626/. 
and 1,500, tKK>/. forming the total expenen 
of the army for the present year, amount¬ 
ed to 1(V,87,972/. 19s. 6d. The 7th reso- 
luiioii stated, that including the sum of 
67,20.5/. 9v. lOd. for the service of Great 
lirilaiii in 1814 ; .md of 16,851/ 13#. 4d, 
for the service of f.reat Hrituiii in 1815 ; 
and of 19, .184/. 12#. 3d. for services in 
Ireland in 1815 ; but exclusive of the ord¬ 
nance military corps in Franco, there 
had been voted for the charge of the office 
of ordnance during the pi'i\sent year, the 
sum of 1.696,185/. 3#. 2tl. The eighth re¬ 
solution stated, (hat (lie iiiiscellaneoiis ser¬ 
vices of the present year might be estimat. 
ed at the sum of 2,000,000/. The ninth 
resolution stated, that there had been rat¬ 
ed for the interest and sinking fund on 
exchequer bills outstanding, during the 
present, year, the sum of 2,260,000/. The 
tenth resolution stated, there had been 
voted for discharging certain annuities^ 
granted by two acts of the 37th and 42d 
years of his present Majesty, the sum of 
174,681/. 2s. 6rf, The eleventh resolu¬ 
tion stated, there had been voted, fqjr pay. 
iiig olf debentures issued in pursuance of 
two acts of the 53d year of his present 
Majesty, and the interest due thereon^ 
the sum of 807,085/. The twelfth ree«- 
lution stated, that there was payable to 
the Bank of England, upon exchequer 
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bilif outstaniling and falling due during 
the present year, the sum of 1,500,000/. 
The thirteenth resolution stated, that 
there must bn provided, during the pre¬ 
sent year, to discharge the debt due to the 
Cast India Cunii'aiiy, the sum of2-15,491/. 
13 #. 4d. The fourteenth resolution stat¬ 
ed, that the said several sums forming, so 
far as the same could at present be ascer¬ 
tained, the expenditure to be defrayed by 
Crreat Britain during the present year, ex- 
alusive of the clmrgi s on the consolidated 
fund, blit including the proportion of the 
said expenditure ])a\iilile under tlie tre.it\ 
of union by Ireland, amount to the sum 
of SO.ORS'tGI/. lOv. \<l. Thefift.enth 
resolution stated, that in the year eliding 
5th i^f January, IHIG, the sums uciually 
applied to defray tlie churges on uccouiit 
of the national debt of Ireland, incliiditig 
interest on exchequer bills, anioiiiited to 
P, 369 , 170/. 5{. qJ. ; whilst the net re¬ 
venue paid into the exchequer of Ire¬ 
land during the same year, was only 
5,759,861/. 5.S-. ll(/., leaving a delicieiuy 
of the revenue to defray the chargi s of the 
national debt, amounting to 61C,.^0S/. 
9#, lOt/! in Irish currency. The sixteenth 
resolution stated, that, as the revenue of 
Ireland appealed to be lliiis incapable of 
defraying even the charges on account of 
its national debt, a fnrtlier sum must be 
provided to defr.iy the expense of the 
civil list, and other permanent charges, 
vhirh, ill the year ending 5th Janii.iry, 
1816, amounted to 60f),9l.5/. 7.v. 2il. Irish 
currency. The seventeenth resolution 
Stated, that, under these eiicuinstunces, 
no part of the proportion payable under 
the in-afy of union by Ireland, towards 
the joint expenditure of the United King¬ 
dom, could be calculated as receivable 
iirom the revenues of Ireland; but that, 
on the contrary, the defieiency of the said 
revel.ues to defray the charges on the na¬ 
tional debt, and the expenses of the civil 
list, and other permanent charges of that 
ffouiitry, must be in future otherwise pro- 
Tided for: which deficiency on the said 
accounts amounted, in the year ending 
the 5th January, 1816, to 1,117,224/. 7.‘-, 
Irish currency, or 1,031,281/. Oj. 4d. 
British The '-ighteentli resolution sta¬ 
ted, tiiRt on th«‘ 5th of January last, 
the sum due by Ireland to Great Bri¬ 


tain, as the balance arising from the 
paynienis made by each country re¬ 
spectively, on account of the joint 
cliarges of the United Kingdom, amount¬ 
ed in British ciirrc^y to the sum of 
2,912,280/. 8#. lid. ; and that on the 
same day there remained in the Exche¬ 
quer of Ireland an unappropriated ba¬ 
lance, amoiintiiig in Irish currency to the 
Slim of 1,418,086/. 11.v. lid. making in 
British currency 1,336,695/. 6#. 5d. ; 
which last sum being deducted from the 
‘■aid sum of 2,91-2,280/. 8‘-. I Id. there 
remained a further sum to be provided on 
account of Ireland, in (he .present 
year, anionnting in British eiirrency to 
1,605,585/. 2.V. fid. The nineteenth re¬ 
solution stilted, that, supposing tlie defi¬ 
ciency of tile revenue, of l'■el.^ncl in the 
pre.sciit year to be the same ns in the last, 
the said sum of 1,031,281/. Ov. 4d. loge- 
ther with (ho said sum of l,fi()5,58.5/.2.y.6d. 
and the said sum of 30,085,761/. 10#. Id. 
would form the whole expense of the 
ITiiited Kingdom during the present yc.ir, 
so far as the same could be at present 
ascertained, exclusive of the charges on 
the consolidated fund of Great Britain, 
and of (he charges siippo.sed to be provi¬ 
ded for by the revenue of Ireland amoiiiu 
ting ill all to the sum of 32,722,6.30/. 
riv. 1 Id. This, then, being (be artiial 
ainoiiiit to be provided for the whole 
service of the United Kingdom, he would 
next come to the ways and means for 
defraying this expenditure. The monies 
received or receivable within the year 
had been calculated at 16,584,976/.; 
which, being deducted from the sum of 
32,722,630/. 12#. 1 Id., the total expeii- 
diture made a difference of 16,137,654/. 
12#. I Id. The Right Hon. gentleman 
had forgotten (he transport service ; but 
he had since found a sum to answer it, 
which balanced that account. A further 
sum of 500,000/. had been required for 
the new coinage, which, being taken from 
the su. I of 2,520,3-40/. arising out of the 
Irish budget, th(‘ru would remain a far¬ 
ther sum of 2,020,340/. to be provided 
for; and tliis being deducted from the 
16,137,654/. 12#. lid. left a balance of 
14,1)7,314/. 12#. lid. to be provided 
for. 

(To be Continued ) 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS 

On the subject of Emigration to America. 
—Arrival of Literary Ambassadors at 
AVw York. 


I can easily excuse, at a moment like 
the pr.'M*nt, the applications that are 
made to me tor information upon (his 
subject More than ‘i,0()o pa'.sports, the 
papers tell us, have been manted within 
one month, to persons eni’j^rating to Iho 
Continent of Eur ipe; and; we li irn, 
through tlie ‘■anie eliannels, “ that many 
“ men, wlio have obUine.d cci'/ifrntrs 
‘‘ from (lie Justiees of the Peace to go 
“ to Amcrk/t, have li ft (heir wive, and 
children for the paif'ii to keep.” This 
America cannot be the real Ameries; the 
llourishini;, tiie hapj,y America, whore a 
strong, able, sober labunrer may, il he 
flioose, live well and save Jt; pounds 
sterling a )ear. IJccau.-e, to go to this 
America, a man need" no vrrtijiaitr from 
any bialy, as Iho law now stands, i am 
not aware, that I can, at present, give 
any information in parlicolar relative to 
eniigratinn 1 will iiuver adcisi* any per- 
son to emigrate: but, 1 will, Irom time 
to time, give the best i.nlorniatioii I pos- 
.sess as to the state of America ; and I 
promise myseJf that this information will 
soon become very regular and perfectly 
accnrati': for, I have the very great plea* 
sure of informing my readers, that, my 
Ambassadors arrived at the beautilul City 
of New York on tlic UUh of May, after a 
very fcmpestuoiis voyage. On the 1 Ith 
they write to me a hasty letter, in which, 
howeter, th. y state, that New York sur¬ 
passes their most sangnine expectations, 
though those expectations had been raised 
very high. They say, that ten thousand 
persons hate arrited at that one cityj from 
Jia^ope^ since the fCace; swid that the 
Iwt year’s Importatioe of merchandize in 
that port alone has amounted to fifty- 


three millions of DoUar$. But, these 
parts of their letter are far less interest¬ 
ing t me than another part, which ln> 
forms me of a recent triumph of the prin* 
cipics of rent freedom over all their fool, 
ish and wicked opponents. An Albany 
paper, which the Ambassadors have eiu 
closed,ill their dispatch, .Vo. I,shews me, 
(liar, for the House of Assembly of tho 
gr'-at and opulent St itc of New York, 
88 members out of 126, have been just 
chosen by the sworn enemies of what has 
been impudently called legitimacy.^' 
But, 1 paragraph from a New York pa¬ 
per, which is a Cossack, a^areiitly, and 
devoted to the English Factory there, 
has pleased me more than any thing else. 
This paper is called “ the New York 
Evening Post;” the date is 10th May; 
atid (he paragraph is in the following 
words:—“ IVe perceive, by trie ship- 
“ news of the day, that the agent which 
“ Cobbett so condesc '''.dinglv p.-omhed 
‘‘ to send to Ve v York earl) in the pre- 
“ .sent spring, has actually arrived this 
forenoon, lint he has reached his dcs- 
“ tinatiun tho day after the fair; owing 
“ to the very l'»ng passage the ship has 
‘ had; no loss (liaii 75 days. Had he 
‘ come a fortnight sooner, and commen- 
' ced his operations, he might have /aid 
‘ claim to the honour of the victory which 
“ democracy has lately atchieved." —Thus 
I have the best possible proof, that the 
cause of freedom triumphs in that coun¬ 
try. Yes, tho recent events in Europe 
have opened the eyes of those persons in 
America, who were not quite blind; and 
these events will not be tardy in driving 
from public hearing any man, in that 
country, who shall still remain base 
enough to attempt to support the prinr 
ciples of despotism. “ The itay after the 
fair!" Oh, no, Sir! My Ambassadors 
were not dispatched, I con assure you, on 
any transient errand. They are not sent 
for any special -pbriiosc. They are not 
ministers extraordinary, whose business it 
ill to qualify for a good thumping pension 
for the rest of their lives. They are to be 
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residtnt Ambassadors at the great court 
ot freedom in America, and are to be the 
regular channel of communication be> 
tween that court and the free minds at 
.Botley* Oh, no, Sir! Mine are none of 
those sneaking missionaries, those pala* 
Bering professors of friendship, (hose spies 
under the garb of ailhrtion, those satanic 
interlopers) who, white they smile on and 
wheedle yon, are plotting, in their ma* 
Jignant hearts, how they shall transform 
your Paradise into a place resembling the 
Hells that they have left behind them. 
Oh, np, Sir! My Ambassadors were not 
sent for the purpose of aiding in the deci* 
sion of one election. Such an object, if 
1 were vain enough to suppose myself ca> 
pable of effecting it, would be of too tem¬ 
porary a nature. My object is to keep 
up a literary intercourse with yonr coun¬ 
try. By the means of that intercourse I 
mean to make known to you and to the 
people of England, truths the most im¬ 
portant, and truths, which, without an 
intercourse of this very description, can 
nerer be made known. Thu origin of 
this mission 1 have explained. The mo¬ 
tives have bean as truly stated to the pub¬ 
lic as to my own pillow. 1 have disguised 
no step that t have taken, and no single 
step will 1 disguise, or attempt (u cli.sgui.se. 

It appear.H to me, and long has appc'areci 
to me, that the cause of freedom could in 
no possible, way be so effectually assisted, 
and that of despotism so effectually assail, 
ed, as by making the people of America 
and of England Well acquainted with all 
that passes and has pas-secl in the two 
countries respectively, and by spreading, 
throughout the world, by iiicaiib of the 
American press, facts which otherwise 
must remain long, and, perhaps, for ever, 
unknown.—I have before described the 
manner, in which the two nations, tlie/tcc; 
peepteSf have been kept in a state of igno¬ 
rance with regard to each other. The 
newspapers, and other Periodical Publi¬ 
cations, going from England, have been, 
and must continue to be, the grCssest de¬ 
ceivers upon earth. Nine-tonths of them 
are devoted to corruption; the other tenth 
are held in hwe. No truth, nO useful poli¬ 
tical truth, can possibly go through swha 
channel.—'F rom America ezoellent matter 
might always have been received; but, 
the channel was not open. The {mmous 
corresponding withwaeh other in the two 


countries were such as were by no means 
likely to feel any interest, much less any 
teal, in the promulgation of useful polkical 
truths. Hence do periodical publications 
reached us (except by mere accident) but 
snch as represented the American people 
in the odious light of friends of despotism 
on the one side, and as blood v-mmded sa- 
vages on the other.—I have before shewn 
bow ail my endeavours to obtain a regular 
supply of true information have been de¬ 
feated, and, even during the last week of 
May, two parcels, kindly sent me by Mr. 
Mitchell of the National Advocate of New 
York, have been lost to me, in conse¬ 
quence of their having been sent to the 
Post-Office by the Captain of the ship 
Triton, from which office they came to me, 
charged with postage to the amount of 
thirteen pounds sterling I —Now, I ask, 
not any lover of truth; not any friend 
of fair-play; but, I ask any hypocritical 
Cossack, of either country, whether it 
be not laudable to endeavour to sur- 
niiHiiit such obstacles to frec-discussion; 
such unnatural, such odious bars be¬ 
tween the minds of men? I have not 
only endeavoured to surmount them; 1 
have surmounted them. And, if the hopes 
and expectations of a mind naturally san- 
guinc do not deceive me upon a poiot 
where n parent is roost likely to be too 
.saiigiiiiic, the success of theenterprize is 
placed even beyond the powers of disease 
and of death itself. Experience has 
taught me not to be so stupidly conceited 
as to suppose, that I, or my sons, are able 
to be directly the worker, or workers, of 
the great go^ that I contemplate. But, 
as those htimble creatures, the Silk-worm 
and the sheep, supply the means of cloath- 
ing and decorating so large a part of man 
and woman kind; so may our materials, 
by passing through abler hands, largely 
contribute toward.s the disseminatioa of 
useful political knowledge; towards the 
storing of the mind? of the rising genera¬ 
tion with interesting facts and sound de- 
dectioRS; towards keeping alive the flame 
of real liberty at a time when the most 
enormoos and atrocious efforts are mak¬ 
ing to extingnlsh every spark of the sacred 
Are in every human breast. 

Wm. Cobbett. 
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TO TRI 

pFOPte OP TH* United States op 
America. 

LETTER XVI. 

A reiucUon of the interest of the Natv 
enal Debt talked of in the House of 
Commons. 

Bottey, Tth Jhm, 1816. 

ThegreUt subject, the touching of the in¬ 
terest of the National Debtj has, at last, 
been clearly stated in the Parliament. 1 
obserred, several months ago, that the 
matter would begin to be talked of this 
session; and, that, in all human probabi« 
lity, the suit session would see something 
done. It is a subject of infinite impor* 
tance, not only to us, but to the whole 
worldi foi*} into what part, what nook 
Of corner, of the world, dors not this 
goremment thrust its hand? And, there, 
fore, as you may be well assured, the 
fate of this government, or, rather, this 
present System of sway, depends entirely 
upon the fate of the funds; that is to say, 
upon the capacity of the government 
to get from the nation at large the 
means of paying the interest of the 
Debt which the government has contract, 
cd; as you may be well assured that 
this is the case, you will want nothing 
more to convince you, that the subject 
now before us is the most interesting that 
can be imagined to the liberties and hap. 
piness of mankind. All the kings and 
emperors of Europe; the Bourbons and 
their Royalists; the Pope ; the Domini, 
cans; the Jesuits; the Holy Office; the 
Cossack Priesthood of America. All 
have a deep interest in this question. In 
short and, therefore, I shall not 

scruple to go into it in the fullest manner 
that my limits and time will allow. 

In the House of Commons, on the 31st 
of May, a Mr. John Peter Gbant, who 
is a Scotch Lawyer, 1 believe (for 1 have 
never heard of him till this winter), be. 
cause 1 sec, thatheiaa Member of the iTe/f 
Society, and because they call him, “ the 
learned Gentleman,'* brought forward a 
series of Resolutions on the state of 
the Finances. It bai been a custom, for 
many years, for soiaak.man, who belongs 
to what is called ** tlm Oppositions^' the 
nature and en.d of which I have so clearly 


described to you, to bring forward a set 
of formal propositions, describing the 
state of the finances; and, of course,, 
with a view to produce an impressipu 
nnfavourablo to the Ministry and their, 
management. As a counterpart to such 
propositions, the Chancellor of tho Ex'* 
chequer for the time being has always 
produced a set of propositions of an op* 
posite tendency, which, he always having 
a majority of votes, have been passed by 
the House after the rejection of those of 
the Opposition man. This Office of An- 
anal Resolution Proposer was filled 
for many years, by Mr. Sheridan ; it then 
fell to Mr. Tierney; next it was taken 
up by a Mr. George Johnson, whom 1 
have not heard of for some years. He 
went out of public life like the snuff of a 
Riish.light. I should, really, be glatl to 
know what became of him. He worked 
so hard at this Resolution grinding, that 
in hot weather, he used actually, as 1 
was informed, to strip to his shirt while 
engaged in it. Whether such intense ap¬ 
plication of the mind proved injurious to 
his intellectual or corporeal faculties, and 
thereby operated at once as a el^eck to 
the pursuit in him and a discouragement 
to it in others, [ know not; but, since his 
time, no one has undertaken tho sublime 
task until a sufficiency of talent, courage, 
and patriotism were found In the person 
of Mr. J. P. Grant abore.mentioned. 

As 1 am not aware, that it would be 
possible for you to gather one single jot of 
useful information from a perusal of the 
Speech and the resolutions of Mr. Grant; 
as 1 am quite convinced, that every atten¬ 
tive reader of (he Register must under, 
stand the real state of our financial re. 
sources and operations a great deal better 
than, from that speech and those Resolu. 
tions, Mr. J. P. Grant appears to me 
to understand them, I will not impose on 
you the fruitless task of reading either 
one or the other. 

Bnt, that which was said, upon this 
occasion by Mr. Smith, one of the Mem. 
bers for the City of Norwich, is of great 
importance, especiRlty when we view it in 
conjunction with what was said in reply 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
with what it has called forth from (he 
hired prints of this country. I will first 
give you the report of the words of Mr. 
Smithy which is as follows: 

“ Mr. W. Smith rose to second tho 
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notion, and said that though great ac> 
curacy of detail had been brought for- 
** ward by tJic Tfonourable Mover, yet 
this was not necessary on his view of the 
** question. He ciid not attach any blame 
“ to his Majesty's Ministers: the difii- 
cultics in which they had been placed 
were an excuse for many errors; but 
he recollected that he had seconded the 
repeal of the Income Tax, not because 
he thought the money was not wanted, 
but because the measure itself was so 
unceustitutional that ho thought it in> 
cumbent on Parliament to redeem the 
pledge that had been given by tlic 
Minister, and repeal the Tax. If 
might be said, that his ilonourublc 
Friend had erred in some trifling par* 
ticulars ; but with that he had iiothiiig 
to do—those sums were so small that 
they made no impression on the total 
deficit. Making all allowance.^ for any 
errors or dverstatements in the Kesu- 
“ liitions of his Honourable and Learned 
Friend, the gloomy conrlusion could 
not be got rid of, (hat in the lu-xt >eai- 
** there would be a great deficiency in tlu; 
“ Finasices. Whether the deficieiiey was 
10 or % millions, it m'Us still appaiing, 
'* and he was convinced that it eonlcl onlijf 
be provided for bij the rennuhj xchich he 
“ hadfor merit/ hinted at. lie wi.-hed his 
persuasion of that neces'-ity might h.'ite 
proceeded from ignorance or despai*', 
but he confessed that he did not con- 
template the remedy he hue) allmled to, 
** with that dismay with wliicli others be- 
** held it. If difficulties u erc looked in 
** the face, it could not be disguised that, 
sooner or later some reduction must 
be made in the dividends ; and though 
some Gentlemen had looked to such 
a measure with the most fearful and 
gloomy apprehensions of the consc* 
quences, he did not think that the 
*• effect would be so dangerous lu was 
** imagined.” 

Now, it is no more than justice to my* 
self to State, that I, several months ago, 
said, in the Kegister, that this matter 
would be begun to be talked of during 
this very session of parliament; that, 
from the moment the peace was first talked 
of, I warned the country against hoping 
to sec the taxes reduged, unless loans were 
made in time of peace, or, unless a rcduc* 
tion were made in the Dividends on the 
Debt, or unless the System of Rule were 


totally changed. To keep up this System 
I knew that a large peace establishment 
would be necessary. Every day of the 
Session has brought some new proof of the 
correctness of these opinions. Many hints 
have been thrown nut about a reduction 
of the Dividends ; but, at last^ the bints 
hare been changed into plain expremions. 
We will now lee (for this is very impor¬ 
tant) what the Chancellor of the Exche¬ 
quer said in answer to this remark of Mr. 
Smith. We shall find him reprpbating the 
proposition ; but, we shall not find him 
showing, that the thing proposed ran be' 
avoided without re-imposing the odious 
task on Income. 

“ The CuANCEf.f.on of the Excukquxr 
admitted that the Hon. and Learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Grant) had donehim- 
“ self credit by the clearness of his statc- 
nicnt, and the abilities he had displayed; 
** but it was impossible that he could con- 
cur in his ResoliKions, vthich added but 
“ one to the strings of gloomy prognosti- 
cations which had regularly been sub* 
mitted to Parlianioiit at the close of the 
Session, and wliieli had never been ac- 
“ ceded to by the House. The country, 
from year to yeaff had surmounted ih 
“ difficulties, in spite of these predictionr, 
and had finally triumphed ip its great 
contest, and he trusted that experience 
would shew that the Honourable and 
“ Learned GontJeman's Resolutions were 
at least as groundless as those of any nf 
“ his predecessors. The present difficult 
“ tics of the country zeere great, but com- 
“ pared with those of former yeais not 
“ very alarming. We had long contend- 
“ ed for existence —now the only question 
“ was xehethcr zee could dispense toith bur- 
“ thens zchich the country had before borne 
“ and from zchich it had been relieved. 

He trusted that the country would not 
“ nectl to recur to those burthens, but, at 
any rate, the country would not be redu» 
“ ced to the extraordinary remedy hinted 
at by the Honourable Seconder (Mr. 
“ Smith.) This remedy, which the IIo- 
nourable Member had mentioned less 
distinctly than became the proposer of 
“ such a measure, teas nothing less than a 
“ nalimal bankruptcy. The Honourable 
“ Member had on a former occasion spo- 
ken of the same proposal more distinct- 
“ ly, under the name of a reduction of the 
interest of the National Debt. It could 
not be necessary to s.iy, that tp a pro- 



“ position so devoid of justice and zcisJ/m 
“ the House teould never accede. Th 
“ country would lose mure in credit and 
resoutces of every kind, than it could 
“ in any manner gain by such an enormous 
‘‘ breach of faith. (Hoar, hear hear !) 
“ Whatever burthens were impos'd on the 
‘‘ stockholders, in common with other 
“ classes of the Kind’s subjects, they 
would cheerfully bear, as (hey had 
“ cheerfully borne the tax on their pro. 
“ perty when plausible reasons mighi have 
“ been urt'od against it. On this exlrii- 
“ ordinaly proposal It was uniiecc>sary to 
“ say more.’* 

j\s to the '•^gloomy predictions" hating 
hitherto proved gronndfess," if the fact 
were such, that would be no reason to 
believe, (hat such predictions will now 
prove groundless. The allairs of a nation, 
as they uru a long w hilc in moving, so arc 
they slow in failing into utter coniiiKioii. 
“ It is (he last feather^" as Pai.vk sjys, 
“ which breaks the horse’s back.” Besides, 
what is ruin? If, twenty-five years ago, 
we had been told that the nation would 
be ruined, we might have asked the pro¬ 
phet : “ what do you call r«i« ? ” And, 
if he had said: ** why, the whole of the 
“ real property of the country will he 
taxed to the full amount of tho rent ; 
the farmer will pay to the government 
“ more than he will pay to the landlord ; 
the poor-rates will iiinount to eight mil. 
lions of pounds sterling a year ; every 
fifth man will herome a pauper or a 
'* beggar ; it will be necessary to keep np ' 
“ in (imo of peace a regular army of 1.50 
” thousand men ; soldieis will bo openly | 
” avowed to be employed, in a considc- j 
rable part of the kingdom, to collect | 
the taxes and make the people pay their ' 
*' tyihes ; misery will, at lust, prevail to 
“ such a degree, that the occupiers of the 
<* land will decamp, leaving whole pa- 
” rislies in a wild state, and the poor to 
seek food how they can ; (be rich will 
*'■ flee to the Coiitinent of Europe in or. 
der to avoid paying such heavy taxes; it 
will be proposed in parliament to pass a 
” law to compel them to remain at home; 
thousands upon thousands of the hardy 
and enterprizing will go to America to 
better their lot; the jails will be filled 
with Debtors, lately persons of great' 
“ respectability and of competence.” 

If this had been the answer of a pro- 
plies)ing politician twenty-five years ago, 


.should we not have said : aye! ibis 
would, indeed, he nan; but this iieier 
will take place ?” Would not this have 
been our reply ? Well, then, i.s not ruin 
actually arrived? The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in order to obtain any degree 
of weight to his argument, should have 
shown, that (lie country was ever belbr 
in such a state. On the contrary, he ac.. 
knouliilgcs, and well he may, that tho 
diJUicultiL-i of the country are great, 
though, he sa^s, “not rer^ alarming.” 
And, (hew he rides oiT upon the observa¬ 
tion, that wu hay e hcew contending for 
oitreiisfcncc." This I deny. 1 deny th^t 
the war was either necessary or just. J 
say, that wc have been contending for the 
rc<itoration of the Bourbons and no for 
any interest of England. VVe will, there¬ 
fore, throw this interloping observation 
aside, and stick to the matter in dispute. 

The Chancellor plainly'enough indi. 
cates his opinion, that the thing cannot go 
on w'ithout the Income Tax. “ The only 
question,” he says, “ is, whether we can 
dispense ” with that Tax or not. And, in 
spite of his “ trusting " that wc cun, Mr. 
PoNsoNOY very justly concluded, that the 
intention was to rc-impose that terrible 
impost; in answer to which conclusion no 
observation was made. It is clear as day¬ 
light, that it will bo impossible to pay the 
nterosC of the Debt and to keep up even 
one half of the piece establishment with¬ 
out the Income TaXy or, without targe 
\oan^. The latter would, in a few years, 
jIow up the whole system ; the former 
would hasten greatly the exchange of real 
property from hand to hand. The present 
owners of estates must lose them ; and 
hat, too, in a very few years ; and, be¬ 
fore this can take place, a serious strug¬ 
gle of some sort must and will take place. 

The Chaticellur, poor man, appears to 
!ia ve been, quite shocked at the proposition 
of Mr. Smith. lie spoke of a reduction of 
the dividends,as being “ nothing less than 
* a National Bankruptcy ; as something 
< so devoid of justice that the House 
“ would never accede to it, as an enor- 
“ mous hr cadi of fatth." And, indeed, 
Mr. J.P.Granta[mears to have concurred 
n these views of Ae proposition. But, 
then, we may very reasonably ask Mr. J. 

P. Grant, why he did not point out some 
other remedy for that defalcation, which 
he said would certainly take place. As 
to the breach of faith^re will observe on 
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it presently) when we have heard what the 
Courier of the neat day said on the sub* 
jcct. And) here, you will please to bb. 
serrC) that you are not to look upon the 
article, 1 am about to quote, as the pro¬ 
duction of the proprietor, or editor, of 
the Conrier; but as the production of * * 
****•*••; and, therefore, worthy 
of great attention» Observe how they 
menace the Land*oWncrs. The cot^fiict 
of interested which 1 have before describ¬ 
ed to yon ho fullyj is here actually begin¬ 
ning to break ouU 

** The Chancellor of the Exchequer ck- 
pressed his strong,unqualified, and final 
dissent from the opinions advanced by 
** Mr. W. Smith, which were understood 
to be in favour of diminishing the inter- 
“ est on the National Debt. Mr. VV. 
** Smith has suggested this remedy for our 
embarrasments on former occasions. 
*• There is not much of ingenuity or ori* 
ginality in the suggestion, though there 
is much of boldness and of misehirf. Re- 
ducc the interest 1 Why not reduce the 
<< prinpipal also ? Of what.value would 
be the principal without the interest i 
‘‘ There is no engagement to repay the 
principal I the only engagement is to 
“ pay the interest. The property, therv- 
fora, consists in the interest, and not 
in theftrtncipal. And why, exclusively, 
rob (hose individnals of their property, 
who have been the most formtrd tc as- 
** sist the country in the hour of distress ; 
who have, with the most ready confi- 
dence, placed their faith in Parliament ? 
** By what tenure do they hold their pro- 
petty } By the law of ike tandy solemn- 
ly enacted by the three branches of the 
Legislature. By what tenure do the 
** Lvuiholtlers hold their property ? By 
*Maw also: not indeed by statute, law, 
bat by common law, by usage. How 
came the Duke of Bedford^for inslani^d 
** by his greM landed estates? His an- 
cestor having travelled on the Continent 
*• .Msa lively, pleasant man, became the 
*< eompanion of a foreign Prince, wrcck- 
** ed on the Donetshire coast where Mr. 
**JR>tJ!SsaLX. lived. The Prince rccom- 
** Bptnded kim to HfcNiiY Vlll. who, 
** liking kts company, gave him a targe 
share the ^usukred Chunh Lands. 
Why should such a property be more 
** respected than that which has been ac« 
qttired by the merchant, the manufkc. 
turer, the soldier, the .Milor, the arti. 
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“ tan; and which, on the faith of Partin* 
ment, has been advanced to Govern- 
ment T Should the gifts of a capricious 
tyrknt be more respected than property 
“ Which has been hardly earnedand placed 
“ under the protection of the three 
“ branches of the Legislature f III prm* 
“ cipte We may perhaps agree with Mr. 
“ Smith. Let fundedaaA landed and 
“ other projHirty equally contribute to 
'' the reduction of the national debt. Let 
“ apart qf the land go to this purpose as 
well as a part of the funds. The Pro- 
“ perty Tax fell on ail alike, amd so 
“ should the burthen of attaining the ob- 
“ jcct Mr. Smitu has in view, which is wm 
doabtedly a most desirable one. The 
** Landholder-., who constitute nine tenths 
of the Parliament, have decrml that 
the landed estates of Bankers are lia- 
“ ble to their debts. The PartioMeat is 
“ the debtor of the Fundholder^ and will 
“ it renounce its own principle of justice 
** for its own particular advantage ? Will 
“ It borrow money to ease its own proper- 
“ ty and then refuse to pay ? This would 
“ be swindling. A County Member 
lately complained In Parliament, that 
** commodities being now cheap, a Stock- 
holder could buy double the quantity 
he lately could do, while Landholders’ 
incomes were diminishing. But Wha| 
*’* is the truth ? The war reduced the 
“ power qf purchase by tlie Stockholder 
** to one half, while that of the Land- 
holder a as more than doubled; and 
now (hat prices are beginning to return 
a little towards their former state, the 
Jjandholder cries out because the mun- 
strous inequality docs not Continue in 
his favour 1 He has been scallozcing 
“ in weaith while the income qf the Stock- 
“ holder has every year been deprived of 
“ more and more qf its efficiency i and now 
he complains that (his itfustice does not 
continue ! But we are not inclined to 
believe the resources of the country uu- 
equal to its necessities. At tlic end of 
the American war the same dispropor- 
tion existed. Our difiicaltres arc un- 
<< doiibtedly great, and must be met with 
rigid economy; but our dangers arc at 
« present only speculative. We mUaC' 
“ experience a few years ofpeace to ascer- 
“ tain our real situation. Our resources 
grew with the war; they expanded, 
adapted themselves with elasticity to 
every occasion. How gloomy were the 
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predictions when the great oomtnercial 
faiiures took place in 1793, and how 
** hare they been belied ? Is not peace 
** more friendly to national wealth than 
“ war ? The change from the one state 
to the other may shock and alarm, but 
experience in the past should inspire 
** confidence in the future. Of this we 
are certain, that a Bankruptcy^ such as 
“ Mr. Smith hints aty would produce a re- 
‘‘ volution. Those most attached to 
Church and State^ as now existing, 
“ would be rained ; depreciation of com- 
modities,want of employment, riots, in* 
surrections, confusion, would ensue. 
The only doubt would be, whether the 
troubles would end in the establishment 
o/a Military Government; or of a f?e- 
“ public^ ruled by Dissenters. — The 
'‘'• Jriends of the present system would dis~ 
‘‘ appear.^' 

John Bull will look upon this article as 
the offspring of the brain of that merito. 
rious person, Mr. Stuart, who from being 
a journeyman taylor, has mounted from 
the shop'board to a chariot by the means 
of the Courier, and which Mr. Stuart 
never did, 1 have heard, write a paragraph 
iti his life. But you know whence the 
article really comes ; and, in that know- 
ledge, you possess, with regard to this 
very important subject, a great advantage. 
It is a subject, upon which the Opposition 
])apers are wholly silent. To the factions 
it is like a hot poker. They dare not 
touch it yet. It must be first exposed a 
little to the air to get cool. Mr. Smith 
is of no faction. He wants neither place 
nor pension. lie has, therefore, spoken 
out. 

Let us, now, examine this article, and 
see what it is made of. It is very true, 
that the suggestion is not novel, if we in¬ 
clude what has been sakl out of Parlia¬ 
ment ; for, f suggested the necessity of 
such a measure more than ten years ago ; 
ai^d, if it had been adopted at that time, 
with the qualifications that f proposed, 
the present difficulties and scenes of dis¬ 
tress would never have existed. It is true, 
on the other hand, that, in ail human pro¬ 
bability, the Bourbons would not have 
been restored ; the Pope would still have 
been a wanderer; the l^minicans and Je¬ 
suits might have still been waiters at inns; 
the Protestants of France might have still 
lived in safety; the Public Buildings at 
Washington might have not furnished a 


subject for the most brilliaut dash of 
“ the whole war,” as the MorQing Chro¬ 
nicle calletl it; and we might have bad 
no Waterloo Monument. Bat| I am- 
quite sure, that the real peace and hap¬ 
piness of the country might, at that 
time, have been restored, without any 
serious and lasting injury to any descrip¬ 
tion of persons. So far, however, was I 
from Ucing heard with attention, that the 
newspapers of both parties fell upon me 
as if I were a monster in human shape. 1 
was accused of being a swindler, a rob¬ 
ber, a murderer ; as if the Debt had been 
due from me only! Mr. Suehidan (wise 
patriot!) accused me in parliament; 
and gave hints to the Attorney-Gen¬ 
eral, which were by no means unin¬ 
telligible, that it would be proper to lay 
his hands uporr n man who was endea¬ 
vouring to ruin the credit of the country ! 
Whether Mr. Sheridan beyet alive I have 
no means of knowing; but, if he be, and 
ill a state to observe what is passing at 
this time, 1 hope he will have the justice 
to feel a little shame for bis conduct of 
that day. • 

Though not novel, the writer says, that 
Mr. Smith’s proposal is “ bold and mis- 
“ chievous.'* This is precisely the old 
cant. Bold ! what, then, docs it require 
any very great degree of boldness to pro¬ 
pose a measure in parliament ? To entitle 
the act to the merit of boldness, there 
most exist some danger; and, is it pre¬ 
tended, that Mr. Smith exposed himself tO' 
danger upon this occasion ? I can re¬ 
member, indeed, when Mr. Robson’s 
words were taken down, upon his saying 
that the Bank notes were little better 
than assignats, the Speaker declaring^ 
that any Honourable Member was ditor~ 
dcrly, who should say any thing to the 
prejudice of the credit of the country. 
Poor Mr. Robson ate his words with all 
imaginable dispatch; and seemed to 
think himself very well off so to get oat 
of the affair. But, that time is past. Mr- 
Smith may now not only suggest, but may 
propose, this measure without any degrM 
of danger. 

As to t.'ie misduevousness of the pro¬ 
position, or, rather, suj^estion, what was 
ever suggested, which tended to expose 
the System, and which was not called 
mischievous ? Either Mr. Smith has 
reason on his side, or he has not. If he 
has not, it is easy to- expose the&llm^ et 
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Ws suggestion ; if he has, his suggestion 
to be attended to, and is likely to 
do' gncxl But< tlfiM is the «ori of chargt* 
under which a bad cause always endea¬ 
vours to shelter itself. No oiie is impii- 
dent enough to deny the benefit that must, 
as to all public matters, arise from free 
discussion. No one, not ev^n the mo>t 
interested priest, will deny this, as to 
Uiatters of religion. But, when the pinch 
comes; when either the minister or (he 
priest sees his system, or his measures, in 
danger from (his free di'iciission ; he then 
resorts to (he charge of minchievonsness^ 
'which he boldly brings against his op. 
ponent, whom he loads with all kinds of 
abuse and the imputation of every bad 
motive: and (hen, wrapping himself up 
in dignified silence, calls upon tlie Attor. 
iiey General to do his office; and, when 
once this gentleman sets to work, he soon 
leacites your man of free discussion what 
is the real meaning of (hose words. This 
was literally the conduct of Burkb to. 
wards Paink. The latter, having no sup¬ 
port of any sort but that of his talents, 
sent forth fifty thousand copies of an 
answer to a book of the former, which, 
even with a government to push it about, 
had nut reached, and never did reach a 
safe of ten thousand. Finding himself de¬ 
feated and exposed, and unable to reply, 
BtRKC actually, in his place in parlia- 
iDont, called on the Attorney General to 
make (ho reply ! 'i'he call was speedily 
answered; (he prosecution was carried 
oa with success ; Paine had his choice be¬ 
tween Newgate and (light; his work was 
suppressed ; fifty men, perhaps, first and 
last, were punished for promulgating the 
work ; but, after all, Paine’s work is 
sought after with avidity, at almost any 
price, w(?ile that of Burke may b** goi 
from any bulk or stall in I.niidoii at a 
price little higher than that of waste- 
paper. So much for free discussion in 
England I So much for the term “ mis- 

cMevousness.” 

Happily for Mr. Smith, he stands in no 
fear of an answer in tlic form of an ex- 
officio information. Be has a place lo 
-speak from which protects him from all the 
danger, contained in the hints of the Cou¬ 
rier. lie dares speak out, lie has spoken 
-out) and utliets will) at no distant da), 
follow his.example. 

The.cavil) which this writer makes 
about .the principal amounts to nothiug. 
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To be sure Mr. Smith means, that a part 
of (he property of the fund-holder must 
be taken away ; that is to say, that the 
nation cannot pay tlie whole amount of 
the Debt He has not said^ howetcr, nor 
has any body else, 'hat-i know of, that 
the laiid-owii'TS are not to lose part of 
their property also. The question with 
me is not, whether (he land-owners are 
to lose part of their property as well as 
the fund holders ; but whether taxes suf¬ 
ficient to pay the fund-holdors can be 
raised This writer says, that the late is 
the guardian of property, and especially 
of funded property. Why the law is,, or 
was, the guardian of many things. The 
late guaranteed the right of the people to 
elect even their Sheritfs; the lata unaran- 
tecd to the people (he right of taxing 
themselves; the/r/ta even now forbids any 
place of profit or trust, civil or military, 
or any pension to be bp.stowc(l upon any 
person, not a natural born subject of the 
king of this kingdom. Yet, how stands 
the practise, compared with the law in 
these cases ? The lavo say.s, that no 
foreigner, though naturalized by act of 
parliament ("as the Prince of Saxc- 
Cobourg has been), shall hold any plare 
of profit or trust, civil or military. Tlio 
luzD s«>s (hat (he people shall have the 
heiulit of the Act of Habeas torpus; 
and, if this law can be suspended, for 
seien years together, by another law, 
WjI) may not (he law about tlie funds ? 
Tim late forb.idu Pi(t Jo lend (he puldu: 
money to Boyd .and Bonfield to enabi*- 
them to make good an instalment on a 
loan; but, when Pilt was di.'^covered (<> 
have done (his, another law was passei’ 
(o screen him from pnni'-hnient. And, if 
this cun he ilone; if law can be rendered 
ilexible in such ni.T(tei-s as these, why not 
in the case before us. 'J’o come closer t«> 
tin; point; the lute ronipellcd the Bank 
Company to jiay their bills in gold und 
silver on demand. 'I'hey refuted to do 
this; and a law was passed to screen 
them from piiiiishment for the refusal. 
The lato compelled tenants lo pa-y (heir 
landlords in gold or silver; but anotlicr 
law, after the contract., was made to au¬ 
thorize them to pay in Bank Notes. The 
Utis compelled tenants to pay the whole 
of their stipulated rents to their land- 
lordLs; but another law w'a.s passed to 
compel the tenants to withold a part of 
the rent and to pay it over to the go vein- 
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ment’j* taxing people. The law made cer¬ 
tain lands wnaltcnablo; but another law 
aiithoriced the temporary possessors to 
sell them, under the name ol redeeming 
the land tax; and thus were entailed 
estates taken, in part, absolutely and 
for crer from the heirs. 

So that, to talk about the lam is, per¬ 
haps, the very fnolishest thing which this 
writer could have done. The common 
law, he says, guarantees to men the pos¬ 
session or their lands; but, it did not 
guarantee the heirs of those, who sold 
part of th ir entailed estates under the 
Land 'i'ax Redemption Bill. The law 
guaranteed the due execution of the will 
of Lad) Mildmay’s father respecting an 
estate in F]ssex ; but, Pitt and the Par¬ 
liament found another law to set that w ill, 
in part at least, aside. Why, if sucli 
things as in-se can be done, what a cavil 
is it to set up the lam in opposition to the 
proposal of Mr. Smith ? 

But, this writer says, that, if the fund- 
holders lose a part, so ought the liiiiil- 
owners; and that an estate in the funds 
is held b) as good a tenure as the Duke of 
llcdfurtPs estate. 1 very much like to 
hear this sort of language; because it 
tends to bring the parties, at once, to 
tssne. And, 1 like it, too, on another 
account: it shews what sort of a con/ltef 
•xc shall, at last, come to. “ Let purf 
“ of the land go to this purpose as well as 
“ part of the funds.” That is to say’, let 
part of the estates be sold and given to 
the fnnd.holdcrs. To this I have no sort 
of objection, upon the principle of the 
fouri r, namely, that “ the Parliament 

is the Debtor of the Fund-holder.” 
'I’liey have, borrowed the money; and 
thc^fj ought to ptiy it hack. The case of 
the Bankers, as cited here is complete. 
Their lands are made liable for their 
debts. And why not the lands of the 
Members of Both Houses of Parliament ? 
This writer asks, “will the Parliament 
“ renonnee its own principle for its own 
“peculiar advantage? Will it borrow 
“ money to ease its oten property, arid 
“ then refuse to pay ? This would' be 
“ swindling.” 

Answer him, Giles Jolterhead, E«q.! 
Answer him, I say ; for Iteill not. But, 
to you, in America, I must atidress a few 
remarks up"on this very interestitig part 
of the subject. T‘'e f'ain unvarnished 


case, «tated by an unshackled pen, i», 
then as follows: ••••••**••*. 

But the impudence of this writer in 
menancing the country with a “ military 
government ” in case of a non payment 
of' the int(>rest, is quite astounding. 
Pray, Mr. bireding, what is a “ military 
“ government ” But, I will not beggar 
my indignation by half or a quarter ex- 
prr^'ion of it. I will express it, where 
1 dare express it in my own language, and 
agreeably to my real sentiments. 1 agree 
with this hireling, however, that the non- 
payment of the interest of the Debt 
would make strange havoc amongst the 
friends of the si/stem. Those who have 
contracted the Debt are very much puzsled. 
They would fain, perhaps, throw >the 
burthen from them. They hear the 
menacing language of the Fund-holders ; 
and.^ really, though I chorrsc not to detail 
what I think will take place, 1 am con¬ 
vinced, that X\\e innocent people, who have 
deposited their money in the funds, will 
not, at last, be suflered to b«f robbed of 
their propcity A very considerable patt 
of the fund-holders have sold their estates 
ahd lent the money to the Parliament^* 
as (ho Courier mils it. They have been, 
by the weight of taxes, compelled first to 
mortgage, and then to sell, their estates ; 
niul, instead of land-owners, to become 
mere state annuitants. Surely their pro¬ 
perly ought to be regarded as sacred os 
tliat of those who have kept their lands 
and who have borrowed (lu* money for 
which their neiglibonrs sold their estates ? 
Ilowcrer, (bis is a matter, in which the 
friends of Reform have no concern ; no, 
not the Iea.stiii the world. The borromcr, 
and the foulets must settle the question 
between them, just a» the Clcr;^y and tkc 
yeomanry Cavulry must tiie question 
about Tyihes. I am for taking no very 
active pin t with cither. The best war 
will be to stand a.side, look on, and ainu^e 
>nc's self with the wrangling of parties, all 
of whom have so long united against u.s. 

In the meanwhile the effects of this 
dreadfnl Debt are felt most severely. 'J'ho 
nninber of paupers is hourly increasing. 
The emigrations to the.Continent and to 
America are such as they never before 
were from England. The nens-papurs 
(ell us of many, who leave their teives 
and children a burthen upon the parish, A 
parngrapii h.as ajrpearcU, in ail the Lb.n- 
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disti papers, atating this fact} but, all hare 
before obsenredy it cannot be true, that 
eerii/kaies ** hare been obtained for the 
pttrposf of enabling the parties to go to 
the Unittd States, To Canada, perhaps. 
But people do not uraot to go to that 
country ; and, as to Nora Scotia, there is 
no breadf or s^rcely any, produced in 
that country. 

Wm. Cobuett. 


AMERICAN PACKET. 

No. IV. 

Mt Dear John Buee, 

1 subjoin two Tcry interesting letters 
on the subject of American Man^actures, 
The first is from a Mr. Austin of Boston, 
and the second is the answer of Mr. 
Jefferson, late‘President of the United 
States. The latter also contains Mr. Jef* 
ferson’s view of the state qf things in Eu‘ 
rope. You will here see, what he thinhs 
of these European proceedings. 

a 

LETTER FROM BENJAMIN AUSTIN, ESU. TO 
TUE liON. THOMAS JEFFERSON. 

liosloH, Dfcember 9.1815. 
Sir,— Since the return of General 
——, from his risit to Moiiticello, I am 
highly gratified in hearing that you enjoy 
your health, and that you arc so happily 
situated in your domestic retirement. 

During the convulsions in Europe, and 
the events which have taken place in our 
country, a person of your accurate obser¬ 
vation must have experienced the most 
anxious solicitude for the result of these 
important controversies. As to France, 
we arc all disappointed in the termina¬ 
tion of a revolution, which promised a 
relief from the tyranny of establishments, 
which have been inconsiderately advora- 
• ted in the federal papers as ** legitimate.” 
But the ways of Heaven are dark and 
intricate,” and we are obliged to sub¬ 
mit to the Screes of Providence, however 
Contrary to what we may think are pro¬ 
ductive to the general happiness of man¬ 
kind. Ai France has fallen by an alli- 
tnee of fore^n despots, America must 
ckpect to rbe by a Union of Freeman, 
oo^g in tbeir constitutional capacity. 
. The destiny of France should be a lesson 
of adnienition to the United States. 


It must afford you the highest consola¬ 
tion to find, that the honor and the glory 
of oor republic have been promoted by 
the very means which our enemies had 
predicted would be ruinous and destruc¬ 
tive. Nothing but the interposition of 
Providence could have produced so much 
good, from what was considered by some 
RS productive of so much evil. The Unit¬ 
ed States were forced into a controversy 
in defence of their marine rights, which if 
they had failed in vindicating, would have 
checked, if not terminated, their future 
prospects as an independent nation. At 
the beginning of the conflict, the prospect 
was gloomy and perilous. Repeated dis¬ 
asters appalled the timid in the prosecu¬ 
tion, while the disaffected were daily 
attempting to counteract our national 
efforts, by systematic combinations, and 
illegitimate conventions.— Amidst these 
complicated difficulties, we have succeeded 
in our “ Appeal to Heaven,” and every 
real American must feel a pride in con¬ 
templating, that the energies of an Ad- 
ministration, beset with such a phalanx 
of opposition, have triumphed, not only 
over a foreign enemy, but have baffled the 
wily projects of a more dangerous body 
of internal foes.—1 would not wish to 
be censorious, but the fact is top evi¬ 
dent to be denied. Not that we consider 
every nominal federalist was thus inimical, 
but the artful proceedings of certain lead¬ 
ers urged many honest men to adopt those 
resolutions which have produced num¬ 
berless serious events. We can easily 
distingnisb between the enticers and the 
enticed. 

As the present state of our country de¬ 
mands some extraordinary efforts in Con¬ 
gress to bring forward the Agricultural 
and Manufacturing interests of the United 
States, I am induced to mention a plea, of¬ 
ten used by the friends of England, that 
the work-shops of Europe are recommend¬ 
ed by yon, as the most proper to furnish 
articles of Manufacture to the citizens of 
the United States, by which they infer 
that it is your opinion, the Manufactures 
of this country are not proper objects 
for Congressional pursuits.—They fre¬ 
quently enlarge on this Idea as corres¬ 
ponding with your sentiments, and endea. 
vour to weaken our exertions in this 
particular, by quoting you as the advocate 
of foreign manufactures, to the exclusion 



of domestic. Not that these persoiu bare 
any friendly motirc towards yon, but 
they think it will answer their purposes, 
if such sentiments can be promulgated 
with an appearance of respect to yoor 
opinion, f am sensible that many of these 
persons mean to misrepresent yonr real 
intentions, being convinced that the lati¬ 
tude they take with your remarks on ma¬ 
nufactures, is far beyond what you Con¬ 
templated at the period they iTere written. 
The purity of your mind could not lead 
you to anticipate the perfidy of foreign 
nations, which has since taken place.—If 
you hod, it is impossible that you would 
have discouraged the manufactures of a 
nation, whose fields have since been abun. 
dantly covered with merino sheep, flax and 
cotton, or depended on looms at 3000 
miles distance, to furnish the citizens with 
clothing, when their internal resources 
were adequate to produce such necessaries 
by their domestic industry. You will 
pardon my remarks, and excuse my free¬ 
dom in writing you on this subject.-^But 
it would be an essential service at this cri. 
vis, when the snbject of manufactures will 
come so powerfully before ('ongress, by 
petitions from various establishments, if 
you would condescend to express more 
minutely, your idea of the ** work-shops 
of Europe,'* in the supply of .such arti¬ 
cles as can be manufactured among our¬ 
selves. An explanation from you on this 
subject would greatly contribute to the 
advancement of those manufactures, which 
have risen daring the late war to a respec¬ 
table stale of maturity and improvement. 
Domestic manufacture is the object con. 
tcmplated; instead of establishments un¬ 
der the sole controul of capitalists, our 
children may be educated under the in¬ 
spection of their parents, while the habits 
of industry may be duly inculcated. 

If the general idea should prevail that 
you prefer foreign work-shops to domes¬ 
tic, the high character you sustain among- 
the friends of our country, may lead them 
to a disconragement of that enterprixe 
which is viewed by many as an essential 
objiHit of our national independence. I 
should not have taken the freedom of sug¬ 
gesting my ideas, but being convinced of 
yonr patriotism, and devotedness to the 
good of your country, have ni^ed me to 
make the foregoing observations ; your 
candour will excuse me if they are wrong. 

I shall be happy In receiving an answer 


to this letter, for in the presenf state of 
political controversy and lntr%ae, the real 
repubiimtns must rely on our ** lottg-tried 
patriots,” (among whom you stand pre¬ 
eminent) to guide and direct in the future 
pursuits of the government. Though re¬ 
tired from public life, yet your private 
counsel is essential, and we must solicit 
your aid to help the administration to sub¬ 
stantiate by wise measures in p^cc, vrhat 
we have obtained in war. The patriot 
is always called on duty, while the exi¬ 
gencies of his country need his advice, 
and his exertions are required to carry 
his principles into operation.—We are 
limited but to a few years, to discha^e 
our trusts as citixeiis, and we must become 
more active as the period shortens. The 
real patriot never sacrificed principles to 
policy—Washington, Adams, Hancock, 
Madison, and yourself rose superior to 
such a degradation. TIfe old patriots, if 
not employed in conducting the ship, yet 
they are viewed as Beacons, by which 
helfflvmcn may steer to the haven of 
safety. 

1 remain. Sir, with sentlmonts of the 
highest respect, and cordial wiriies for 
your happiness, your undeviating friend, 
Benjamiw Acstix. 
Hoh. Thomas Jeffcrson. 

MB. JEFFEKSOX'S AXSWEB. 

JUoHlittlh, Jan. 9. lOiti. 

Dear Sib— 1 acknowledge with plea¬ 
sure yonr letter of the 9th Dec. last. 

Your opinions on the events which have 
taken place in France, are entirely just, 
so far as these events are yet developed. 
But we have reason to suppose, that they 
have not reached their ultimate termina¬ 
tion There is still an awful void between 
the present, and what is to be, the la'-.t 
chapter of that history; and 1 fear it is to 
be filled with abominations as frightful, as 
those which have already disgraced it.- ■ 
That nation is too high-minded, has too 
much innate force, in^ligence and'wlas- 
ticity, to remain quiet under its present 
compressioii. Sampson will arise in his 
strength, and probably will ere long burst 
asunder the cords and the webs of the 
Philistines. But what are to be the scenes 
of havoc and horror, and how widely 
they may spread between the brethren of 
one family, our ignorance of the Interior 
fends, aitd antipathies of the country, 
places beyond our ken. Whatever may 
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be the conTul6ions, wc cannot but indulge chiefly, that to the labour of the husband- 
the pleasing hope, they will end in the man a vast addition is made by the spon- 
permanent establishment of a representa- lancniis *‘nergips of the earth on which it 
tivc government; a government in which is employed. For one grain of wheat 
the will’of the people will be an effective committed to the earth, she renders 20, 
ingredient. This important element has 30, and even 50 fold—Whereas the labour 
taken root in the European mind, and of the manufacturer falls in most iii.stan> 
will have its giowth. Their rulers, sensible res vastly below this profit. Pounds of 
of this, are already olTeriiig this modifi- fiaa in his hands, yield but penny-weights 
cation of their governments, under the of lacc.—'Phis exchange loo, laborious 
plausible pretence, that it is a voluntary as it might seem, what a field did it pro- 
concession on their part. Had Bonaparte, raise for the occupation of the ocean— 
used his legitimate power honestly for the what a nursery for that class of citizens 
establishment and support of a free go- who were to exercise and maintain our 
■ Tcrnment, France would now have been equal rights on that element 1 This was 
in prosperity and rest, and her example the state of things in 1785, when the 
operating lor the benefit of mankind ; Notes on Virginia were first published ; 
every nation in Europe would eventnally when the ocean being open to all nations, 
have founded a government over which and their common rights in it arknow- 
thc will of the people would have had a lodged and exercised under icgnlations 
powerful control. His improper conduct, sanctioned by the assent and usage of nil, 
however, has checked the salutary pro- it was thought that the doubt might claim 
gross of principle; but the object is fixed some consideration. But who in 1785, 
in the eye of nations, and they will press could foresee the rapid depravity which 
to its accomplishment, and to the general was to render the close of that century a 
amelioration of the condition of man. disgrace to the history ofcivilized society ? 
Wh^t a germ have the Freemen of the Who could have imagined that the two 
Lnitcd States planted, and how faithfully most distinguished in the rank of nations, 
should they eherish the parent tree at for science and civilization, would have 
home.—Chagriiic and mortification are suddenly descended from that honourable 
tlio punishments our enemies receive. eminence, and setting .it defiance all (hose 
^ on tell me J am quoted hy those moral la>»s established by the .Author of 
w ho wish to continue our depondaiice on Nature between nation and nation, as bo- 
i'.nglaiid lor manufactures. There was a tween man and man, vronld cover earth 
time when 1 might have been >o quottd and sea with robberies and piracies, mere 
with more candour. But within the thirl) ly because strong enough to do it with 
years which have since elapsed, how are temporal impunity, and that under this 
circumstances changed! Wo were then disbandment of nations from social order, 
in peace—our independent place among wo. should have been despoiled of a Ihoii- 
nations was acknowledged. A commerce sand ships, and have thousands of our 
which offered the raw materials in ex- citizens reduced to Algerine slavery ?— 
change for the. same material, after re. And all this has taken place. The Bri- 
ceiving the last touch of industry, was tish interdicted to our vessels all harbours 
worthy the attention of all nations. It of the globe, without having first proceed, 
was expected, that those especially to ed to some one of hers, there they paid a 
whom manufacturing industry was iin tribute proportioned to the cargo, and ob- 
portant, would cherish the friendship of tained her licence to proceed to the po.rt of 
.such customers by every favour, and par- destinaticn. The French declared them to 
ticularly’ cultivate their peace by every be lawful prizes if they had touched at the 
act of justice and friendship. Under port, or been visited by a ship of the 
this prospect the question seemed legiti. enemy’s n.alion. Thus were we completely 
mate, whether, with such an immensity excluded from the ocean. Compare this 
of unimproved land, courting the band of state of things vriih that of 1785, and say 
husbandry, the industry of agriculture, whether an opinion founded in (he circutn- 
or that of manufactures, would add most stances of that day, can be fairly applied 
to the national wealth ? And (he doubt to those of (he present. Webaveexpe- 
on the utility of American manufactores ricnced what we did not then believe, 
was entertained on this con^deration that there exists both profligacy and power 
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enough to exclude us from the field of 
interchange with other nations—That to 
be independent for the comforts of life, 
■wc must fabricate them ourselves. We 
must now place the manufacturer by the 
side of the agriculturist. The furmer 
question is suppressed, or rather assumes 
a new form. The grand inquiry now is, 
shall wc make our own comforts, or go 
without them at the will of a foreign 
nation ? He therefore who is now against 
domestic manufactures, must be for re 
ducing us either to dependence on that 
natidn, or be clothed in skins, and to 
live like wild beasts iu dens and caverns. 
I am proud to say, 1 am not one of these. 
Experience has taught me that manufac¬ 
tures are now as nec(*ssary to our inde¬ 
pendence as to our comfort—and if those 
who quote me as of a diflerent opinion, 
will keep pace with me in purchasing 
nothing foreign, where an equivalent of 
domestic fabric can be obtained, without 
regard to ditTerence of price, it will not 
be our fault if we do not soon Iiavea 
supply at home equal to our demand, and 
wrest, that wt'apon of distress from the 
band which has so long wantonly wielded 
it. If it shall be proposed to go beyond 
our own supply, the question of 1785 will 
then recur, viz. Will oiir surplus labour 
be then more beneficially employed in 
the culture of the earth, or in the fabrira. 
tioiis of art ? We have time yet for con. 
sidcration, before that question will press | 
upon us; gnd the maxim to be applied 
will depend on the circumstances which 
shall then exist.—For in so complicated a 
science as political economy, no one 
axiom can be laid down as wise and ex¬ 
pedient for all times and circumstances. 
Inattention to this i.s what has called lor 
this explanation to answer the cavils of 
the uiicandid, who usciny former opinion 
only as a stalking-horse to keep ii.s in 
eternal vassalage to a foreign and uii. 
I'riendly nation. 

I salute you with assurances of great 
respect and esteem. 

Til. jEFrEKSON. 

Benjamin Austin, Esq. 

HARTFORD COWVE.NTIOM. 

The enemies of freedom should be 
known. Their detested names .should be 
posted up all over the world. —I have, in 
the American Packet, N’o. 1, given an 


account of the treacherous Cossacks, who 
met at Hartford. The people in that 
place keep the anniversary of the Meet¬ 
ings and the following article wiil 'shew 
you their manner of doing such things. 
Would to God that the like were done 
all over the world ! 

First Anniversary of the “ Hart- 
■ FORD Convention. ** 

I'he fifteenth of December, (says the 
American Mercury) is an epoch in the 
history of America which can never 
be passed over by republicans, without 
mingled emotions of regret and exulta¬ 
tion.—Of regret, that we have among 
us “ men— free-born men — men born, 
nursed, and brought up by our fire-sides— 
Americans—American citizens,” who are 
so depraved, so wicked, as to aim a dag¬ 
ger at (he vitals of their already bleeding 
country, and to attempt to subvert the 
liberties of the people. Of exultation, 
that the grand designs of these hellish 
conspirators have been frustrated with in¬ 
famy, and that the Union has triumphed 
over their mischievous machinations. 

Impre$.scd with these sentiments, the 
Republicans of Hartford, on Friday last, 
(being the day of the first meeting of the 
Convention) displayed the flag of the 
Union at half ;nast, during the early part 
of the day, as expressive of their sorrow 
for the depravity of those, who, one year 
.since, were plotting in our city, in con¬ 
junction with Britain, the destruction of 
the liberties of the Republic. In the af¬ 
ternoon the Bag was raised to mast head, 
as emblematical of (he complete discomfi¬ 
ture of their desigtis, and (he triumph of 
the Constitution. In the rueful counte¬ 
nance of federalists, it was plain to dis¬ 
cover the mortification and chagrin they 
experienced. They say, lot us bury iu 
oblivion’s dark baslilc all bitter recol¬ 
lection. But so long as Ncw-Eiigland is 
cursed with federal rulers; ’(ill .she 
emerges from the darkness which for 
years has enveloped hei; ’till Republican¬ 
ism reigns triumphant throughout New 
England, (which we trust in God is close 
at hand) it becomes the imperious duty of 
Rejiublicans, to bold up her rulers to the 
contempt ol the p. opic : to expose their 
wicked and ntfirious designs. It'is this 
alone which is to work the political re¬ 
demption of 'New-Englaud. It is this 
which is- to open the eyes of (he ptwiple. 
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What! shall a fiiction wbot in the time of 
darkness and danger, sided with the ene. 
mies of their country; who, when the 
. -of Britain were pour¬ 

ing upon our shores, and threatened a war 
of extermination; when his incendiary 
torch had laid in ashes our capital, and 
the fate of our flourishing country hung 
in asrfal suspense; when all around was 
dark and gloomy, and the smile upon the 
faee passed off like the sunbeam upon the 
ecoean, which the next indulation of the 
wave effaces, raised their rebellious stand, 
ard, and carried, with the whole strength 
of party, the touch of disunion and ci?il 
wax': ** who threatened to dissolve the na. 
Bond compact; to annul the Constitu¬ 
tion of the States; to abplish the laws of 
Congress, and strove to throw the funds 
and every fiscal resource into confusion ; 
shall these men be so fostered among us, 
and their accursed designs shrouded in 
darkness ? No: We must never forget 
thetn»-we mast never cease to expose thdr 
baseness. Had the measures they were 
pursuing succeeded, we should have seen 
town arrayed in arms against town; 
ncigbhoH^ against neighbour ; father a- 
gaiost son, and son against father. We 
should have seen our proud edifice of li. 
berty tottering to its base, and heaven 
and earth, with one united voice, sveepiiig 
our premeditated fate.-~-Cold, indeed, 
and uiifecling must be that mind, and in. 
SMisible that heart, which can, without 
•emotion, reflect on conduct so eminently 
depraved—so shockingly atrocious—Bnt, 
thank God, their designs upon the He- 
pobUc have beeu frustrated, and our coun. 
try restored to prosperity and happiness. 
James Madison, whom they sought to 
4le)>osc, still sways its destinies. He, like 
the bright luminary of day, which the 
clouds of calumny can hot transiently ob¬ 
scure, pursues his exalted course unshak. 
en and serene. Under the steady wisdom 
of this illustrious individual, the govern- 
inent has acquired that stability, consisten. 
cy and splendour, which will long adorn 
—for ever adorn the envied name of Arne- 
rica.—*Let os then be vig^lmt and watch¬ 
ful for the preservation of these blessings. 
Let us bear in mind that we have men 
among ue who have aimed a blow at our 
liberties. Although they have been foiled 
in their first. attempt, still they will be 
active. Their platM are as multiform as 
human ingenuity can devise. Their great 


object, the ultimate end of all their ex¬ 
ertions, is to tear down from its base the 
Grt^cian edifice of Republicanism, and to 
erect in its room the G'lthic castle of 
Royalty. Let us then, a^hnofiis^ you to 
beware of such men; toi theyhor¬ 
rible as the touch of the BasHtsk*’—shun 
them 1—^fly them!! In their looks Is 
deceit, in their hearts is murder! 

We think it a duty we owe our coun¬ 
try, to publish, annually, th^ names of 
those who composed the ** Hartford Con. 
vention'*—that they may never be forgot¬ 
ten. 

The following are the names—viz. 
GroRce Cabot, 

Nathan Dane, 

WiLEiAM Prescott, 

Harrison G. Otis, 

Timothy Bigelow, 

Joshua Thomas, 

Samuel S. Wilde, 

Joseph Lyman, 

Ste’n Longpellow, jr. 

Daniel Waldo, 

Hodmah Balies, 

Geoiige Bliss, 

CiiAUN. Goodkicii, (deceased) 

James IIilliiouse, 

John Treadwell, 

Zephaniau Swift, 

Nathaniel Smith, 

Calvi.v Godbard, 

Roger M. Sherma.v, 

Daniel Lyman, 

Samuel Ward, 

Edwaro Manton, 

Benjamin Hazard, 

Benjamin West, 

Mills Olcott, 

William Hall, jr. 


Debate on the Finances of the 
Country. 

((l/r. J. P, Grant’s Speech emUimud from p. T86 .) 

The t.ital amount of the loans for this 
year was 14,307,602/.; so that there was 
no very materi^ difference in. the two 
statements. This was the view of matters 
for this year, and the Right Honourable 
Gentleman appeared to think that he 
could get throngh it very satisfac^ovily; 
but the House ought to consider where 
wc should stand when this year was over, 
and the present resources should cease to 
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operate. In aaother resolution he had He 

Stated the following charges for serrlces know the amount of the annu^ e^ndu 
performed in former years, which could turc, which was about 27,677,00W. If 

Lt r^Lr ir..rTart«“.;: f'™ «» ,l“r UitaJ 

* •' actual revenue of the present year, tamtug 

Orfmmce wnriee, 18!4.^6r.*05 9 10 ^ extraordinary resources, let the 

Dulrm VrelVod.Vw^^^^^^ 1* S House see where the ^ 

Payment of d«bentarr8, under the the ways and means of the present yeir, 

set of the *3d of the King.. ..807,085 0 0 the sum of 5,663,755/. arose from grants 
Debt to the East India Company 045,491 14 4 of the year 1815; to which being added 
Ditto to the Bank England..1.5W,(WO 0 0 ,„ious other items, which could not be 

' -- properly considered as the revenue oi 

Making in all.^*4,961,603 11 3 |.|jp present year, there would remain 

which could not be properly said to be- 9,800,000/. as the ways and i^aiis of tte 
long to the expenditure .of the present present and future years. ^ The result, 
year. After the army estimates had been therefore, of these calculations was, that 
laid before the House, subsequent esti- wehadonly 9,800,000/. of disposable reve- 
mates were presented which showed that nue to meet an expenditure of 27,877,000/. 
the reductions proposed to be made from taking' Great Britain and Ireland toge- 
the charge of the staff of the army in 1816 ther. The last resolution stated the dif- 
would amount to the sum of 40,287/. I2v. fereiice, which, according to the present 
but that in future years the same would establishment, made the deficiency amount 
amount to 81,597/. 6s. 5d. making in to 17,877,000/. with thtf exception of 
future years a further saving in the ex- some trifling errors he might have una- 
pense of the army of 41,309/. l4s. 5(1, voidably fallen into. It did appear to 
By the estimate of reductions proposed him to be the imperative duty of every 
to be made from the charge of the member who had formed those views of 
ordnance department, it appeared that the subject to state his sentiment* to the 
these reductions in 1816 amounted to House. It was not for him to propose a 
175,959/. I0«. making in future years a remedy, though he might have formett 
farther saving in the expense of the one opinion on that branch of the suto- 
ordnance of 42,652/. 5s. Now, if these ject; the information requisite for such a 
several sums of 4,961,603/. ll«. 3d. proposal rested with ministers alone ; they 
4 1,309/. 14s. 5d. and 42,652/. 5s. making must have contemplated the presen^t situa- 
together 5,045,375/. 10s. 8d. be taken tioii of affairs for many years; and all the 
from the sum of 32,722,630/. 12». lid. successful circumstances of the war bad 
the remainder might be properly consider- thrown large siiins into their hands, to 
ed as the expenditure of tho year 1816, aid them in such an endeavour. But 
and as the annual expenditure, if the when the war was enterwl into last y^r, 
establishments were not reduced, likely ho (Mr G.) stated the dangcro.j, situation 
to be in future incurred (with tli.e ex- of the finances, and the Right Hon. Gen- 
ceptien of savings from the failing in of tieman opposite could not have gone to 
pensions, half-pay, and other incidental bed a single night without its coming home 
expenses) amounting to the sum of to his thoughts. He 
27,677,055/. 9s. 3d. expect much from the Noble Lord (Cas- 

Mr. W. M. Smith rose to speak to tlcreagh)—he was too much occupied in 
order. He considered this one of the tiie government of France attend to 

most interesting subjects that could come that of England ; but from the Chan- 

before the House, but it demanded a cellor of the Exchequer he did 
peculiar degree of attention, and unless something like an explanation. ine 
that attention were given to it by the Right »®®- G®"* 

Gentlemen on the opposite side, very matter of ^ast that 3,0(W,000/. 
little good could bo expected to result. been paid off; but that was out of the 
Mr. J, P.GBAMTwas only sorry that sinking fund, and he had forgotten the 
he had undertaken a duty which required 6 , 000 , 000 /. surplus of last y^r 5 
(alenU such as he saw at no great distance instead of hswing paid off the debt, the 
from him (Mr. Tierney) to render this Right Hon. Gentlemen 
subject perfectly clear and interesting, proposed the present establishment, that 
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that establishment exceeded by many large aarings they bad promised. He 
millions the highest rcreiioc of a period had now done with the cxpenditnre, and 
of war, when (he income-tax was in full should come to the consideration of the re¬ 
force. The expenditure of the present vunuo; he would ask if theie w'asany 
year amounted to 29,469,00()f.; the rational expectation of an increase of re* 
charge on the consolidated fund to venue such as to meet the exigencies of 
45 ) 600 , 000 /.; and the revenue amount- the case? The revenue indeed wa> sink* 
ed to 66,000,000/. and some odd thou- iiig and falling. If gentlemen looked to 
sand pounds ; so that the expend!- the papers before the House, they would 
ture for this year exceeded the revenue find a surplus stateil of 48.S,665/. (no great 
of a year of war by seven millions. His increase on a revenue of 66,000,000/.) 
Majesty’s iiiinistors never thought of mak- But comparing the excise and eu-.toms of 
ing any reductions till the income tax was (he three last quarters with the returns of 
refuS'-d; and what were the savings that the three quarters preceding, there ccr- 
they liad cllected ?—rather curious than tainly was a considerable diminution, and 
important: they amounted to a small sum the 485,665/. increase upon the whole rc- 
on the staH of the army, and to a small venue, was accounted for by the rise in 
sum in the ordnance department: out of the item of stamps. The prospect was 
such an expenditure as he had stated, they most cheerless, and he saw no hopes of 
amounted to l77,00U/.: this was the re. any increase. What was the plan the 
duction on our army, navy, and ordnance Right Hon. Gentictnan had proposed? 
expenditure of 23,000,000/. If couipar- To burrow of the Bank?—even that re¬ 
ed with the whole expenditure, it was source must soon be exhausted, and under 
tri&ing indeed ; but if compared with the what circumstances did he borrow ? Hu 
amount of the particular branches from would have us believe in the probability 
which it had been deducted, it was rather of a resumption of cash payments; but if 
more considerable. But the House might they were not resumed now, it would be 
be aware that his Majesty’s ministers found necessary to continue the restric- 
could not save unless compelled to do so, tions for ever, and then the Right Hon. 
and that they could save if they were Gentleman could only look on to a fur- 
compelled. He (Mr G.) thought sav- thcr issue, and a fiiriher depreciation of 
iiigs might be made, but he was at a loss the currency, to relieve us from our pre- 
to conceive how, under the estimate that sent burdens ; if he had any plan it must 
had been given in. If only a million be this: but he (Mr. G.) was convinced 
could be reduced out of the estimated ex- the Right Hon. Gentlemen had no plan at 
penditure, it would be nothing tow.ards all; he was only going on from day to 
what was required. It had been held day, as occurrences turned op, and tru^ 
out that no reduction could be made in ing to his stars for extrication, if no 
t!ic colonies, and according to the minis- (Mr. G.) could only obtain a pledge that 
terial statements, so far from any hopes the Right Hon. Gciiflemaii had any plu': 
iu Ireland, we ought, on their calculation, hy which he could extricate ns from onr 
to set down 28,000 men as necessary ; present dilliuulties, he should feel gt least 
then the number of men in this kingdom better satisfied than he did at present, 
could not be lessened when there were so On the resolution being put that 
many in the nmghbcaring states. From “ there has been voted fur the service of 
all this he did not conclude that great sav- ‘‘the navy during the present year 
ings could not be made, but that they “ 10,114,315/. Its. 7</.”— 
could not be made svith such views as 

ministers entertained. He wished to (To be cou^nued.) 

know what statement they would make, 
and what pledge they would give for the 
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Pkopltj or THE Unitfi) States of 
Amekica. 

J.ETTK.U XVri. 

Emigrafion from England. -^Basc idea 
o f the Leeches. 

Holley, 22rf June, 

Tlie hiihji’ct of Emigration is bi'coiniii^, 
ovcry tiny, more anil more imponaiit. 
'riiere is now really an alarm felt on this 
account. It is not the miserable oul) 
that are in motion. T hear of most re¬ 
spectable anti most valuable men, mIio 
are selling off in order to go (o America. 
Indeed, I /'/lore the fart. Hut, lest your 
Cossacks .should think, tliat 1 eMiggcrate, 
I will quote oiir Londoti papers iiiioii 
this aubjrct; and, when I have so done, 

1 will add some, particulars, which have 
come within my own knowledge: — 
‘•Sometime ago,” says the Morning 
Chronicle, it was a favourite sentiment 
“ among the race of (\intractors at the 
“ Pitt Club, ‘ iMa^ theif who do not like 
“ the cuantnj leave it.' 'I'his was ap- 
“ plaiided as a most patriotic toast. It 
“ appears that the success of the Pitt 
“ principles has brought the country to 
“ that unfurl unatc condition, that even 
“ those who love it are forced to quit it. 
“ A'ecer, in the memory of man, uas 
“ there any thing known tike Hu- end. 
“ gration now taking place. 'I’ho <loor 
“ of the French Minister, nay, (he .street 
“ in which he lives, is crowded with [*er- 
sons applying for passports, Tliou- 
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“ sands Imve been issued- and those not 
“ to needy persons, but to families of 
“ large fortunes—to landed proprietors— 
“ to fnnd-holdors—to manufacturers and 
“ artizans of eminence—and to men at 
the he.nd of establishments, who art 
‘‘ seriously contemptatiiig the romovnl of 
“ their arts and their inachiiu's, to places 
“ less burthened by taxation. The ex- 
tent of this evil will speedily bo felt, in 
“ diniiiiisliod consumption—in (he num- 
“ her of persons thrown out of employ— 
“ and ill the deficit of the Uevciine. 'The 
“ river Thames prc-sents a* most dreary 
“ aspect. 'I'licre are not fifty foreign 
sail to be seen in it; and the London 
‘‘ Docks, whieli iiscd to require fifteen 
“ hundred hands, do not now emphy five 
‘‘ hundred. V^'ith an acknowledged de- 
ficicncy of l7,000,oOO/. per annum, we 
“ hear of these emigrations that will not 
“ cost the nation less than ten or twelve 
‘‘ millions per annum; ami (he sum .spent 
“ by Kitglishmcn abro.ad will act as a 
“ subsidy to our neighbours, and will be 
‘‘ felt as such in the balance of trade, 
“ thereby raising tho exchange against 
“ IIS. Jt is little coiisoiafiun to us to 
“ know that the persons thus emigrating 
“ from motives of economy, will be rfe- 
“ ccived —that tJiey will (ind the expellees 
“ greater than they think of—and (hat 
“ they might practise retrenchment much 
** more certainly at home. All this alTords 
“ but little consolation to the tradesmen 
“who will lose their custom—to the 
“ housekeepers who will be burtlieucd 
“with increased poor-rates, to snppoit 
“the iiiiforlanate dependents w!'o will 
“ be deprived of broad—and ti^ the fJo- 
“ venimciit that will sulfor a lamrnfnble 
^^faUiag ofi' i.i {he taxes. .Xnd snioly 

U ti 
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** it is a circurostiince to which Parliament j 
ought, before they separatey to turn 
“ their moat serious uttenlion. We are 
‘‘outlie bi'iuk of a precipice; and no- 
“ tiling but a strong and decisive measure 
‘* of national retrenchmenty will save us 
“ from a calamity which it is frightful to 
“ contemplate. This is no time for the 
“ filling up of useless places with the sons 
of Dukesj VihOy either as priucipals or 
‘‘ as coUatr.ralSy have been the dupes of 
“ gamblers and of money tenders. There 
“ must be an end not merely of coriup* 
“ tioii but of extravagance. And as wc 
“ find from daily experience, that the 
“ Volunteer Yeomanry, at 41. per head 
“ per annum, arc as circctnal in keeping 
“ the peace of the country as the Dragoon 
Guards, at 150/. per head per annum, 
“ we must reflucc our army, unless it is 
“ actually thought that a national hank- 
“ ruptcy would not be a national er/'.” 

'1 his writer, you will observe, wishes 
to save himself with his shop-keeping 
leaders by observing, (hat emigrnnis to 
(he Continent will bo disappointed, lie 
knows better, lie knows that they will 
‘noid Jiaving their shire of onr enormous 
taxes, which take away more, ;ierhaps, 
than three-fourths of every man’s income, 
who has no profitable trade or calling to 
carry on. The persons, who migrate 
thus, know very well what they arc at; 
and, unless some rigorous measure of pre¬ 
vention be adopted, their numbers will 
continne to inereaae. 

Blit, the serions part of the business is, 
the emigrations from Eirsland to Arne- 
rica! This is what will strike a forked 
sting into the heart of the System. It is 
Tory true, as the Morning Chronicle now 
observes, and as I observed in my Fifth 
letter to y ou, dated on the 23d March; 
it is very true that the Pitt Gang have, 
for years past, given as a toast, the ex- 
pression of their wish, that those who 
did not like the country should leave it. 
These insolent men, who, by country. 


meant corruption and taxation, have lived 
to see their pretended wish fulfilled. The 
attempt to strangle the power of America 
in the cradle has had a wonderful effect 
in exalting her character, it has given 
rise to discussions about that country, 
and out of discussions come knowledge. 
It has been in vain, that the hired part of 
the press has laboured to give a check to 
this emigration. People have seen, that 
the facts which I have stated cannot be 
contradicted. The whole nation knows, 
that a day-labouring man, in America, 
can, if he will, earn the price of half a 
bushel of flour in a day; and, there arc 
now very few persons, who do not know, 
that it is taxes, w'hich mak'’ paupers. To 
men, who have worked hard all their 
lives, and have just obtained what they 
deemed sufficient to set their children 
forward in the world, the change of the. 
times has given a serious shock. They 
see clearly, that the burdens of taxation 
never can be lightened, unless the funding 
system he blown up, and, of the conse¬ 
quences of that they are afraid. To lose 
their .ill through the t.ixes or through 
popubir tumult seems to such persons the 
sole alternative, if they remain in Eng- 
Kiiid; and, therefore, they turn their 
thoughts towards America, the Continent 
of Europe being suited to none but lay.y 
slaves. 

A few days ago, four men, the oldest 
of whom was not, he said, twcnty-oiie, 
came to me to oflVr their services to go to 
America. 'I'lioy came out of a village at 
about five miles distance, called North- 
Stoneham, and said, they had been told; 
that 1 wanted labourers to go to America, 
upon condition of having three years' ser¬ 
vice as the repayment of passage, montw 
out. These terms they were anxious to 
agree to, and they appeared to be ex- 
ceedingly mortified, when they learnt, 
that I was no ‘‘ American Planter,” as 
they had imagined ; that I had the honour 
to have been born almost under the shade 
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of the same trees Vith themselves ; and 
that X (lid not want any body to go 
out to Aninrica. Tiiuusaiids upon thoiu 
santls of this description of persons 
seek ocrasions to get across the At¬ 
lantic. I wonder for my [lart how 
the cwt/aowfM/ ha? spread in (In'manner 
that it has! How ll)e knonledge of (he 
milk and Iiorie^ has got into obscure 
villages The IXegister is not, to be sure, 
less rcUil than it was licl'ort' Sir Vicars 
Gibbs made hi-, giand assault npni it; 
blit, very few tillages buon an\’ tiling of i 
the llegister Vet, (he gl.id tidings hare 
not been cirenlated tliroiigh aiu' other 
printing eiiaiinel. 

lie the ell niiiel of infornintion nha( it 
may, it is certain, (hat (here noser nas 
..iiy thing more talked of and (hoiight of 
than ('migration to America non i,, 'I'lie 
dismal part of (he sloiv, liowerer, is, (hat 
rniny hundreds of fainilies of property, of 
great ce-Siiect.i’oility. dislingui-'lied for llirir 
industry and knowledge of business its 
tanners^ arc .selling oil’ and (irep.ding to 
di’pait 'I’he liivr is all in eoininotion. 
'I’ne lifcs seem resoUed no longer (o sup- 
u »rt (he Ormiri and (he fi U^jis. 'J'he 
foimer, un.ible to resist fl:e (leinands and 
the .stings of tlie latter, appear del('rinin- 
('d to (juil (he hire, to 'Oelt nerv scenes 
for their indiistry .iinl a sab* pi,tee of 
deposit for their honey ; and tliosc, rrlio 
hare insokiitiv bid (he discoiHi nted l(>.ive 
the eoimlry , .stand a pret(y lair chance of 
icorkim'jor /Aew.ve/eo', or being starred. 
Ilorvcrer, w(^ shall have ail the Knight.s 
and the Parsons and Vicars and Curates^ 
and all the Gentleine i in lied and in 
iitue rrith swords and helmets, and all 
the Place-men, Pensioners, Contractois, 
and Taxgatherersand Paupers. Wc shall 
have all these left behind ; and a very 
respectable population will they form. 
The worst of it is, that there rvill be so 
few of us left to rvork for them, they will 
be compelled, I am afraid, to labour 


themselves. ************ 
*» * r. A ******** # * * 

• * 

The ri'ador will hardly believe me; bu(, 
Vince the last paragraph renv zeritien, a 
j young man, whom 1 never heard talk 
I about going to America, has called upon 
me, and actually (aken his leave of mrj on 
111 departuic for (hat country. 1 asked 
l>im .rhat had decided him till at once, 
lie ansrrered, iliat he was resolved to 
spentl 1)0 tiioi • of his life in rvorkiiig for 
the lLo<^, tin; Iluskissons, the Canning?, 
the Longs and the double Laihf LnitiKus ; 
(hat the (liliords and fireens ati'l 1)’ 
Ivoiuois and Alallet-dn-P.iiis .should no 
longer bit a'-(ride upon his skonldors. I 
told him. that it rvas not very polite to 
ftnine a l.idy u|)(>n such an bccasioii; and, 
that,ns (o Gilford, the Qnarteilr lleview- 
er, I had him astride ujion mjj shoulders'. 
Ilefoninl out others; said hi should have 
IK) such people to support in Amcricn; 
and according, not half an hour ago, I 
shook hands with him, and wished him a 
good vnv age! 

Many men liavc recently returned from 
America to fetch (heir relations. A la- 
boiiiing man cani(; to Portsmouth, a few 
d.iysago, from (he United States, for the 
purpose, not of taking out his wife and 
children (for they wont with him), but 
his father and mother I This man has 
come and found Portsmouth and Gosport 
in the depth of lU'sery There i.s not em¬ 
ployment for a fourth parr of (he labour¬ 
ers. In such a state of things men will 
want only the means of getting to Arneric.t 
to induce them to quit - England. Thu 
man hero mentioned was not of the de¬ 
scription of, those, who, as the Morning 
Chronicle staled, the other d.ay, went off 
and basely left their wives and children to 
be maintained by the parish. This man 
had got his wife and children with him ; 
but, he could not enjoy the good fortums 
he had met with, until bis father .iiid 

iibl 
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mother were there <o enjoy it too. In- those that he Icarus belling him. And 
deed, I do not hiiUcve the story of tin that is not all; the loss of four men is 
Morning Chronicle in the way it is in not all; it is the loss of eight in point of 
tended to bt; believed. Some men mug relative foico, seeing that the four are 
and, 1 dare say, do leave their fainiliu^ transferred to America, whom the friends 
behind in distress. How is a/r/Aon/ec t( of the Svstcin of Corruption regard and 
avoid this? Ilis family is «'£a//yv in tlis» describ'* as their natural enemg," and 
tress. He never has ung moneg. How ol whom (hey are every day endeavoar- 
is he to pay for his oxen passage, mud ing, but in vain, to make us afraid. 
less for that of four or five jjersons ? 11' Faith! they will never again make us be- 
must, therefore, cither remain and bi lieve, that the power of America is dan- 
catcii up by the leprosy or sonic other gerou, to US! It is surprising how much 
disorder engendered by ]>()or living; he the eyes of (he people have been opened 
must remain and seeusnarin of rjggec upon that subject within these six or seven 
and filthy creatures ri^e up about him. months. Those eyes are now directed 
or, he must set olf and earn some money across (he Atlantic, seeing that there is 
to [my fur a [lassagi' for his nife. am the last hojie of the oppressed and (he 
children. And, what does ho do mon miserable, 

than the Soldier is encouraged to do, Having mentioned the doable Ladg 
and really receives a Innnitg out of tlio l^onisns, I will tell the story of one ol 
faxes for doing ? The solditr is .set liee them. *'■ ^ # * * * ifc * « * * * *■ ♦ * v 

from all his engagements with masiei, • •• 

parish, c^iiidri'n, and even w ife (a . far a Yes, my oU English friends \\\ Ame- 
cohabitiiig and maintenance go)and, i liea, ) on who used to join with me in 
it be said, without a langb, (hat the hern sa}'ing, tli.it all who were discontented 
is inspired wifhav.eal lor bis coitn(i\, 1 here, wei'" lebels, you must now with 
have only to answer, that he, in that (M<>e, rne, upon i‘\|ierienc(>, change your tone, 
would need no huuntg monvg to induce and allow, tJiat a man may love his 
him to enter the service. counfiy veiy well indeed, without liking 

Tn short, every man has a right (o to wot k to earn money to pay the amount 
endeavour to mend his lot, mid especially of tlm sinecures of William Giflurd and 
in a case were the peojde have been so that of l^ady Louisa’s pensions. At any 
insultingly told to leave the countiy, if rale, my good fiii'iids, goa can blame iio- 
they did not like it; tliat is to say, if body for le.iviiig these things to be paid 
they did not like to work to cam inoiiey by ollieis, seeing that you yourselves 
for the Roses and Cannings and the have so left them. If, indeed, you arc 
double Lady Louisas. Verily this iiiso- willing to towards the support 

lence seems to be upon the cve of receiv- of the gentry, who eat taxes in England, 
ing its appropriate reward. It is not the iiid will actually send over your share of 
loss of a man that England experiences in the cxpeiice according to your several ca- 
the emigration of an Englishman to Amc- pacitics) if you are willing to send us 
tica: it is the loss of a picked wian, a man over about fifteen shillings in (he pound 
of health, strength, sound constitution, on your rents for your share of poor^ 
able to work, in his vocation, full of con. -ates; if you, when you rent a house for 
fidence in himself, aud also with some a hundred dollars, will send us over 
euterprize and personal courage. This seventy five dollars towards keeping our 
man is worth, on an average, four of poor; if you will only do this tQ begin 
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■with; if you will only share with iis in 
<his one head of (axatiun, wc will (lien 
allow you to find fault with us for bi'ing 
discontented. But, while you take eare 
to keep oil the right side of the water, 
and will contribute nothing towards our 
burdens, and yet reproach ns with a 
want of love of country, bccaii'<e \\c 
complain of those burdens, «e shall, i«> 
speak in the mildest teruis, iliiiik vur 
conduct very incoiisistoiit and \ery un¬ 
just- 

At any rate, ijon will, 1 am sure, he 
ashamed to pretend (•> e-iisnre ^onr 
countrymen for serf.in’' to hcfler thrir 
lot in. Jlincrira^ seeing that ^oii \oiii'. 
selves did the same, and (hat, too, at a 
time, when Kngl.iiul w.isa panJi-e, com¬ 
pared to what it is nov\. 'I'iie sinews of 
the country are ii'.'ill; paNsing a\..!\ ftoin 
it. It iN impossible t.j j)i e\eiit liiis. I'liere 
is great talk of la.cs to put a stop to it. 
But laws will come too lute. Men will 
go as long as the .sen is open. To keep 
them here, in the present and approach¬ 
ing state of the country, there must be a 
wall built all round the coast, as high as 
the tops of the loftiest oaks. To jnit a 
stop to emigration, the way is to reduce 
the taxes^ so that those who labour will 
have enough left to enable them to live 
comfortably. xVothing but this will do. 
Nothing but this can do; and, in one 
way or another, this must and will be 
clone at no very distant day. This coun¬ 
try, can neverj I hope, dwindle down 
into a statu of insignificance. 

The hired part of the press is making 
great ctTorts to put a stop to emigration. 

Of these efforts the following, in the 
Courier, of the other day, is a specimen: 
Every thing is very dull in America. 

So great is the stagnation of trade that 
“ but very few of the merchant vessels 
are employed. Our countrymen who 
“ have emigrated, are in a most deplor^ 
able state: upwards of 1000 of them 
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“ have applied to the British Consul at 
“ A'eic Fork to be sent home xcith pass* 
ports as distressed British subjects.'’* 
Mo antharitii for this as.scrtian is named; 
anil, itii-refoie, I set it ilowii as false. 1 
nu’!in as l-ip as relates to the emigrants, 
for as to Ilie stagnation of commerce, 
(!i.il I w.is j)r<*p.u'ed to hear of, and pre- 
p. T(I m\ leaders to liear of, in January 
l.f-( upon aiithorify of a letter received 
from .1 very iiilelllg. iit geitfieman in Phl- 
Ia<lrl|iiiia. The country is glutted with 
Fngli'li .foufl’, a great part of which 
must sell for les-, than the luiiniifacturer’s 
prire. The ruin of many importers must 
follow. Ifeiiee a singiiatioii of trade, 
lic'sides, the///cm/«//Vc people in America 
will ol iieeesMfy feel the effect of the 
slioek !:erp. Want of inpiiey here pro¬ 
duces, in .some degree, want of money 
there, bceaiise a great part of the im¬ 
porters of goods fhore depend upon long 
credit in England. Besides, generally 
speaking, the ruin in this country and in 
France, though it must ultimately benefit 
America, les.sens her commerce for the 
present, as the sinking of cither of these 
countries in the .sea would lessen that 
commerce in a greater degree. But, 
here is the dilfcronce between our situa¬ 
tion and that of America: we hare an 
everlasting debt to pay the interest of: 
she has a debt to be sure ; but, thi- ichole 
of principal of that debt is not nearly 
equal to one year's interest of ottrs ! 

The papcr-moiiey in that country has 
received a blow. That is another cause, 
and, I .suspect, the greatest of all the 
causes, of a. stagnation of commerce. But, 
as taxation is so very light, this cause will 
soon be got over, having left a salutary 
lesson behind it. It may possibly be 
true, that many emigrants are in “ a 
most deplorable state;” for all man- 
ner of wretched people have crowded to 
America. Clerks, Slight-of~hand Gen¬ 
try, of various denominations. People in- 
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bcarch of eating without working. These 
I havo alwa_>s r.iutionod against going to 
America. Factors, speculators of all 
sorts. These may be in “ a most de¬ 
plorable state an<l I am very glad of if. 
They will now bo compelled to work, 
liut, 1 will pledge my life, that no handi¬ 
craft man, niaiiiifartun’r, working trades¬ 
man of any sort, or labourer, ever ap¬ 
plied to any body to send him to Bug- 
land, during the last ten years. 

Far be it from me, boivever, to con- 
template zcM pleasure Ibis abaiidontnent 
of England by her natural bornson.s. On 
the contrary, I view it with great pain and 
shame and mortification; and, again I 
say, that Kiigland will again be fit for a 
free and industrious man to live in. In 
the meanwhile, I ho|if, that those who re¬ 
main will lose no opportunity of express¬ 
ing their iodigiiadon against those, who 
have made this unhappy country what it 
at present i.s. Above, all things I hopf'. 
that the people will ne.ver he so base as 
to affect despair as an apology for yioM- 
ing lip their country without a struggle. 

The dismal situation of flie coimtrv. 
the W'cight of taxe.s, the decline of Irailr 
and agriculture, the amount of the debt, 
the iiiimense arm), the myri;ul.s of pau¬ 
pers, the complete de.spair of any .'iltcra- 
tion for the better, the impossibility of 
longer disguising or palliating the truth, 
as to these matters; all these have reduced 
the friends of the system to great diffi¬ 
culty- They will not, however, allow, 
that thi.s sad stale is to be ascribed 
to the war and the system of taxation. 
They cannot deny the existence of the 
c.'ilamity; but, they deny that the ca¬ 
lamity has arisen out of ike system^ of 
which system tjou have had a pretty full 
description. 

Pressed however, to say, tdience the 
calamity has arisen, they .say, that nations, 
like individuals, have their rise and theii 
decline ; that the Roman Empire rose to 
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an astonishing height, and, at last crum¬ 
bled to nothing; that England is not 
exempted from this common lot ; that her 
turn seems apjiroaching, and that that of 
.\inerica will come by and by. This is 
the language of the cool, .sleek, (ariic 
cheaters, w ho only care about dying fat 
in a leather bed. The hunzt ij frieuiJs of 
the system, (hose who are upon (ho look¬ 
out lor prey, or who have Itfgun to bile, 
talk in a very different strain ; but, the 
fashion w ith the cool and fat frieiul.s ot 
the s)stein is, to attribute the present ca¬ 
lamities of the country to a sort of natural 
decline; so that thru would be looked 
upon as not doinz the ronntrij an\f harm 
l)y living in Iiuiness upon the Ir. ils of the 
lahoiir of others. It i.s not t/ie;y, who have 
hint th«! country. The country is in a fe¬ 
ver ; terribly convulsed ; ever) symptom 
of approaching weakness, if not of di-iso- 
lution. lint, it is no ffiult of tlie.se good 
people! Then- being conliniiall) suck¬ 
ing its blood and gnawing its flesh does it 
no harm. Its niltneiit is a iiatiirnl de¬ 
cline; ill .short, it is old aze-, which, 
.sooner or later, brings every thing in tie.; 
world to an end ! 

f am not aware of any notion that m.in 
ran adopt more or more imu'hici'UHs 

than this ; and yet it is “ utl the fadiion." 
We do, indeed, see, that all animals and 
vegetables, rise, decline, and fall ; that i.s 
to say, all the individuals of the several 
s|)ecies of animals and vegetables. Uu(, 
the species themselves never deciino and 
fall without great mismanagement, or, 
some extraordinar) cunviilsioii in iiaturr. 
Wc sec that the race of men in England 
increases rather than otherwise. Why, 
then, should the coun/rij (by which arc 
meant the nation and its power and re¬ 
sources) decline with the number of its 
tjears ? 

It is a ba.se thought, and one which 
none but a base mind can endure, (hat 
our country, the spot where we first drew 
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breath, where our tongues were first 
heard, where our little feet and hands first 
felt their power, where we first thought, 
where love first warmed our hearts, where 
our parents lie buried, and from the name 
and fame of which, be they good or be 
they evil, we never ran detach ourselves; 
it is a mark of inherent baseness to be 
able to entertain the thdu^htj that our 
country, that all which is embraced by 
that name, is upon the decline^ and is 
doomed to perhh ! Where, except 
among knavish priests and public p1un> 
ileicrs, is the man, who could endure the 
thought (much less state the fact coolly) 
that his oien reputation is on (he decline 
and will he wholly gone in a few years ? 
And yet, if a man were to endeavour to 
got rid of his connection with his country, 
the folly of such attempt is equal to its 
baseness. 'I’he thing is impos.sibIc, when 
(he country, like ours, is of great and 
mighty consequence in (he world. The 
iiarive of an obscure Canton, or of some 
petty principality, known to the world 
only through the means of map-makers, 
.‘lid the rulers of which are about upon a 
level with their iMaj«stie.s of C'lubs and of 
Spades ; the native of such an insignili- 
canl spot may pa.ss tliroiigli life without 
any anxiety about country. That which 
js not known to the world can lose no 
reputation. But, the native of a country 
so renowned as Knglancl; of a country so 
i'amoiis for all that most strongly attracts 
the admiration of men ; of a country 
whose genius and power have, for ages, 
been such as to make her views and inten. 
tions an object of solicitude with every 
nation, and « ith every enlightened indivi¬ 
dual, in the world; of a Country famed 
for her laws, famed in arts and in arms, 
famed for the struggles which, age after 
age, her sons have held with tyranny in 
every form it has assumed, and, beyond 
even all these, famed for having given 
birth to and reared up to manhood those 


men of matchless wisdom and virtue, who, 
by carrying her unadulterated principles 
across the Atlantic, have there turned, as 
it were by magic, a trackless wilderness 
into a civilized, flourishing Empire, equal 
in population to England herself, and fast 
becoming her rival in every thing of 
which nations arc proud : the native of 
so h a country cannot sneak if he would, 
ilia very name of Englishman is a chal¬ 
lenge to criticism. People will not stop 
to hear what party he is of. B. ing an 
Englishman is enough; and, if his coun¬ 
try sink in reputation, he, in some degree, 
sinks too, in .spite of all the salvos that he 
may endeavour to invent. 

Therefore, besides the cxccs.sivo base¬ 
ness of talking coolly about the natural 
decline of the country, the*folly is extreme 
in any man who has any sense of shame, 
or who, has one spark of courage left in 
Ills bosom. 

Bat, the nuschicvoiisne'>i of U*is doc¬ 
trine is fully equal to its baseness. It is 
the doetrine of predestination applied to 
nations, and applied in its worst .sense 
too. Only make up your mind to being 
damned, and, of course, you m.iy do w'hat 
yon like in the way of robbery and mur¬ 
der, if you ean contrive to set the gallows 
at defiance. .\nd, only make up your 
mind, tliat you are to be a slave, and that 
^our country is to become a dcii for 
slaves and poltroons; only make up your 
mind to this, and you will, neither in 
word or deed, attempt to oppose tyranny 
from within or conquest from without. 
'I'he end of this degrading doctrine is to 
make men indiflerent about the acts of 
the government: and, truly, if the coun¬ 
try be to perish ; if it be approaching 
towards a natural and inerUable termina¬ 
tion of all its greatness and fame ; if this 
be the ca.se, it is not worth men’s while to 
trouble themselves about what is done to 
the country, all that they have to do 
being to take as good care as they can oC 
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thcniKdvrs ; and, by iiu mi'ans to run any 
uiirirct's.sary /isks. iVay, seeing that thf 
tiling f.y to be broken up, there cannot be 
much harm in taking part in the pillage, 
as sailors do in the contents of chests on 
board a ship which is just going to pier 

It is with a view of justifying this last- 
mentioned species of conduct that many 
persons resort to tlie doctrine of natural 
tlci'liiic ; as if (hey were to say : “ it is 
“ no matter ; if wo do not suck out the 
‘Mslood of the Country, others will; 
seeing that it is to perish at such a 
time.” I trust, however, lliat the day 
is not distant, when t/if; people will con- 
vinen these leeches, that the country is 
not doomed thus to perish; but, that it 
has enough of Us ancient spirit left nut 
only to rescue it from its present slate oi 
degradation, but to do complete justice 
to all its enemies, internal as well as ex¬ 
ternal. 

Wm. CoBiiErr. 


I>'SlJRRi:C'I’IO\S 
Jn France and England. 

It is cm ions to observe the exact pace, 
which is kept by the two (ioveruments, 
that of the lioiirbons and ours, in puttiog 
down insurrections in tlieir respeefire 
countries. A few days ago, we were lol«l 
the troops at ha<l siezed the aims ot 
the people, and, amongst the rest a great 
number of folding pieces. 'I'o day weare 
told, in the following word‘, of what is 
doing, and has been done at (Irenohle. 

An article from flrenoble of the 8(h of 
June, say.s, “ the situation of this depart- 
“ ment continues to be altogether satis- 
“ factory. The disarming is every xchcrc 
^^^/inished without any dHllculty. The 
“ warlike arms have been taken out of the 
“ hands of the inhabitants of (irenoble, 
“and the return of the fouling pieces 
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“ commenced yesterday, according to the 
“ orders of the Mayor.” 

'I’lie Readers of the Register have seen 
enough of the employment of Troops as 
custom-house oIBcers in Ireland ; and 
now we arc told, that the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington has agreed to employ the allied 
troops in the stir.ic way in France^ upon 
condition of their receiving a per-ccnlage 
on the amount of gAods that they m.iy 
sieze! 'I'hus will prolil and glory be 
made to unite in a inanuer never before 
thought of. 

The rieeutions at (ireiioble have taken 
place sometime ago. 'J'hc bo.i’'boiis are 
'iiorc rapid in their movements in matters 
of this sort than onr government is. Hut 

|„.y *»»**•**»* 

To return to the march of Justice in 
■iiigland. I will insert the charge, which, 
t appears, the Judge, Abbot, gave to the 
Grand Jury upon opening the Special 
Commission at Ely. Hut, before you 
roinc to the Judge’s Charge, for God’s 
s.ike read the introduction., and note the 
words, which yon there find in iUUicks 
and CAPITALS. Look at those words ! 
J..nuk at them! But, it is impertinent 
thus to leaze you. I will reserve my 
comments to follow the charge. 

“ This day, at ten o’clock, the Hon. 
•‘Air. Justice Abbott, Mr. Justice Hur- 
Koi/cK, and Euw.vrd Christian, Esq. 

“ < hief Justice of the Isle of Ely, arrived 
“in this town, preceded by a cavalcade 
“ consisting of the principal inhabitants, 

“ and iinmediatdy repaired to the Court 
“ house, where they opened a Special 
“ Commission for the trial of the persons 
“ charged with having riotously assembled, 

“ and committed various felonies at Little- 
‘ port and Ely. The Commission having 
‘ been read, the Judges proceeded to the 
‘ Cathedral, where divine service was 
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“ performed, and u sermon preached by “ 


“ Tllli REV. SIR IL B, DUJ)EEV. 

“ the Court reasseiiiblod at one o’clock, 
“ and the preliminary business being 
“ concluded and the (Irand Jury snorri, 
“ Mr. Justice AnnoT! addressed them to 
“ the following effect; 

“ ‘ Cicntlemen of the Grand Jury, 

“ ‘ Vou have been called togeth t at 

this unusual period, and with the pre> 
“ sent sulemnilics, in conseqtience of 
“ some very daring acts of outrage com- 
“ mittedby various misguided individuals 
“if! this town and its neighhouiliood, 
“which must be still fresh in your re- 
“ collection. In contemplating the na- 
“ ture of these a(roci(ie.s. it is imjjos- 
•'sible to consider without coniuienda- 
tion the conductors of those prompt aid 
‘‘ efficacious measures by which, after it 
“had domineered for several dajs to. 
“ gether, the s\>irit of tumult and devas- 
“ tation was finally subdued. The na. 
“ tural progress of (rinuiphant insurrec- 
“ tion is to increase in fury, and to grow 
“ larger in its demands, until from rob- 
“ lu'ry it proceeds to (he burning of 
“ houses and the murder of their iiihahi- 
“ tants. Although no offences of this last 
“ and highest kind will be laid before 
“ you, yet if appears by the depositions 
“ that sonic crimes of a very deep die 
“ have been coniinitted. Of some of 
these, considering the situation of their 
“ perpetrators, it may be difficult to 
“ penetrate the motive ; and it may be, 
as often happens in such rases, that it 
“ was hardly know to the offenders them- 
“ selves. The pretence for these lawless 
“ disturbances seems to have been the 
“ necessity of an advance iu the wages of 
husbandry ; but the circumstances of 
some among the offenders do not cor* 

“ respond with the supposition of such 
“ an object. It had happened, that the 
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hardships necessarih/ incident to a state 
“ of pover/j/j were aggravated by the 
‘‘ peculiarih; of the seasons^ and the fem- 
“ per of mind which was thus produced 
“ appears to have been intlamed by de- 
“ signing persons into a settled hostility 
“ against the higher orders of society .— 
“ This spirit soon manifested itself in the 
destruction of property, as if labour 
could be encouraged, and wages raised, 
“ hy the ruin of those icho are to employ 
“ the one and to paif the other. In no 
“ country in the world are there so many 
“ imtilations fur the hninane purpose of 
“ administerims to the n>ants and neccssi- 
ties of the poor —in no country docs 
“ both public, and private, bounty [\o'A‘ in so 
“ many streams ior the com fort and rc- 
“ lief of the di.it rcssed classes of the com- 
“ niiinity. It is to be observed, too, that 
“ the money which was taken from indi- 
“ vidualson this melancholy occasion was 
“ not applied to the support of thc^families 
“ of the ofl'ciiders, but was consumed hi 
“ riot and intoxication, by which the 
“ blood was heated, the understanding 
“ confused, and the spirit iii/Iamcd to acts 
“ of further and more violent aggression 
“ against the persons and property of 
“ their neighbours. Tlio number of per. 

“ sons engaged in the commission of these 
“ offences is so considerable that it has 
“ been deemed necessary thus suddenly 
“ to call you together, in order that the 
innocent may be restored to liberty 
“ without delay, the guilty brought to 
“ punisiinient,and (he peaceable inhabitant 
“ convinced that the laws are effectual 
“ for his protection and his vindication. 

“ It is the first time that such a proceed- 
“ iiig has been deemed necessary /« this 
‘ place^ and I sincerely hope it may be 
the last. I am not aware (hat the task 
“ which you are now called upon to 
execute, however painful, will be at- 
“ tended with any extraordinary difficul. 

“ tics. .Iiulging from the deposition.s 
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“ whicli lie before me, the capital felonies 
which uill he presented ro you resolve 
«themselves into the three ditierent crimes 
of burglary, robbery from the person, 
«and stealing in a d\veliitig>house. It 
is fit, however, that 1 should here make 
“ one observation, which 's, that there 
“ are many otTences committed by large 
assemblies of men, in which the guilt 
is not ronfined to the individual whose 
hand executes the felonious act. All 
“ those icho are picsent at its commission, 
who (avour it with their approbation 
“ and cuueiirreiice, or who aid and en> 
“ courage by their voice or action, are 
^‘involved iii the same legal culpability. 
This is a principle dictated by reason, 
and established in law; for without the 
presence of olliers the actual perpetra- 
“ tor might not have been able to accuin- 
“ plish the criminal purpose, or might 
“ have been deterred from attempting it 
“ by tbcrexerlions of the wclUdisposed. 

With regard to the particular crime of 
“ burglary, it may be proper for me to 
revnaik, that it consists in the breaking 
“ of a house at night with intent to coni- 
“ init some felony. What the nature of 
“ this fclouv may be ic not material, nor 
“ is it Ti'-cessaiy, in order to constitute 
‘‘ hurg'.'ir), that the felonious intention 
“ >ho«ld have been carried into effect. 
“ The circumstances under which the 
breaking at night ha.s been effected, 
“ must form the evidence of the intent 
with which it was done. All who then 
enter are equally guilty; and the same 
*^ra\' applies to those also who keep 
‘‘ watch whilst others enter. Even if the 
entry should be made in consequence 
“ of the door being opened by the owner 
himself under the influence of artifice 
or threats, it is in contemplation of law 
“ a burglary; for the law will not suffer 
its wholesome restrain s to be evaded 
by the shifts and contrivances of a 
felon. Under the subject of robbery 
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from the person, it may be important 
for you to inquire, whether the money 
raised by a riotous assembly is to be 
“ considered, in the cases to which your 
‘‘ attention will be drawn, as a voluntary 
‘‘ contribution of the individuals from 
whom it was taken, or as extorted by 
“ violence, or under reasonable fear. 
“ In the consideration, however, of what 
nninunts to this offence, it is not neces> 
“ sary to advert cither to the time or the 
** place of its commission. To steal in a 
“ dwelling-house has been made a capital 
“ felony by many statutes, but it. is neces- 
sary (hat the larceny should be actually 
“ committed. Without troubling you, 
“ however, by reciting a series of Icgisla- 
“ live enactments on this subject, [should 
“ advise you generally to return the bills 
“ as (hey arc presented to you, and leave 
“ any difficulty of legal construction to 
that more accurate investigation which it 
“ will afterwards receive in this place. On 
the nature of ordinary riots and breach 
“ of the public peace, you can require 
“ no instruction from me : but on every 
“ occasion, as well as the present, the 
“ Court will be. happy to aflbrd you all 
“ the assistance in i(s power. With re- 
“ gard to the description of proof which 
“ will be laid before you, there is little 
to be remarked, further than that there 
is leasoii to believe it will in most casc.s 
“ be satisfactory—the evidence of eyc- 
witnes.ses upon acts done in open day 
“ and without any disguise, in some in- 
‘‘ stances by neighbour upon neighbour, 
“ so bold and daring was the violation of 
“ the public peace. If the evidence of 
« accomplices in these transactions should 
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‘ be offered to jou, you wilt receive it 
“ with caution, and give credit to it only 
wlu'ii confirmed or supported by more 
“ unexcc |jtit)iiabli* testimony, I cannot 
“ coiicIiuIp tlii' address without exhorting 
“you to proceed «itli a calm and tcin- 
“ perale, but xsith a firm and nianlj) da- 
“ on the one hand, not to 

“ conclude, from your indignation at guilt, 
too liastily, agains; the i)risunors . and 
on the other, that the .serious nature of 
“ the charges shall not deter you from pre- 
‘‘ seuiing them to the justice of your coun> 
try. It is oi the highest importance to the 
peace and safelv , not onl^ of this isle, 
“ but of the surrounding country, that 
“ all who are piesent on this soleinii en- 
“ quiry, aru’ all who read the account of 
its proceedings (and ll'cre are few jiarts 
“ of the kingdom in which it will not be 
read) may be convinced by (he aicful 
“ lesson rchkfi niaj/ here be taught, that 
whatever wild or chimoriral notions imay 
“ prevail of the power of an armed miilfi- 
“ tude, the lato is too strong for its assail- 
ants ; and that, however triumphant 
or destructive their sway for a few 
'' days, those who defy the law will ulli- 
iiiately be compelled to submit either 
to its ju.sticc or its mercy.’ 

“ The grand jury theii retired, and the 
Court adjourned till to-morrow mom- 
ing at nine o’clock.” 

“ The calendar consists of per- 

“ sons, nine onlt/ qf xzhom are out on bail; 
“ all the rest arein prison. Their trials are 
“ not expected to last beyond Thursday.” 

Now’, ***»»»********X’**». 
Thus jou know the truth of what is 


going on, though it is hidden from nearly 
all the people of England. 

We shall suoti hear what the end of 
these proceedings is, and, 1 dare sayj 
that the Cossacks of America will rejoice 
at the event. I should not much wonder 
if they were to think the matter worthy 
of neiiig celebrated by processions and 
(hank.sgiviiigs. 

In .s|»ito, however, of the awful example, 
about to be made at Ely, and the pains 
which the l.oiidou l,(j/al" press has 
taken to cireulatc the cAarg'e all 

over the country, in a verbatim form, the 
very next day’s post alter it wa.s delivered; 
ill spite of such zealous efforts, efforts, 
indeed, which appear almost superna- 
(iiriil ; for, liow was the Loyal publisher 
in f.,ond()n to get, 7,'ord for toord, on 
Tuesdaij morning, very curly, a Judge’s 
charge, delivered at Ely, on the Monday, 
at earliest, after the llcverend Sir Henry 
Dudley Ilaronet’s Sermon on that 
day ? Ely is 67 miles from Lunduii. 
The charge (z ordfur Tt.'ord, mind !) must 
liave been sent off on the Monday Even¬ 
ing. 'I'he Judges arrived at 10 o'clock, 
preceded by “ a cavalcade ” of which 1 
have given you a true acrount, and a very 
|)reify cavalcade it was, was it not? 1 
dare vay, that it was very much admired 
by the ladies. Widl! The “cavalcade,” 
be it what it might, proceeded first to the 
Court House, where the “ Special Com¬ 
mission ” was opened. Well! Then the 
Judges (and the “ cavalcade, ” I suppose) 
went to the Cathedral. It must, surely, 
have been noon by this time. Then 
Divine Service was performed, ” and a 
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iScrwioB was preached by the Rev. Sir Bate. 
Kxpciltfioiti' as Sir Bate might be (and he 
is, indeed, though aged, a most active as 
vrell as valorous member of the true 
Church Militant) the. “ Divine Service ” 
of a Cathedral, and that, too, upon so 
solemn an occasion, could not well be per¬ 
formed, together with the sermon, in le.ss 
than three hours. Then there was re¬ 
opening of the court ; the swearing in of 
the Craiul Jury ; and the delivery of the 
charge. All this must have brought on 
siv or seven o’cloak. How e.\pedi(ious ; 
how quick and how able, must the re¬ 
porter of the charge have lieen ! Word 
for toot'd! Wliat an able set of people 
follow these judges upon this great occa¬ 
sion ! There can be not the smallest 
doubt, that the charge. See. ******** 

However, be this as it may, the pains 
that are taken to scour through the coun¬ 
try this charge shews that no little iin- 
portanco is attached to it. But, u.s I was 
going on to observe, in spite of the bold 
language that is used by the hired writers 
of the day, we see, all over the country, 
that the people of property are endea¬ 
vouring, by conciliation^ to keep the 
paople quiet. I will here give two in¬ 
stances. Liecestcr and Liverpool. 

Liecesver. —“ A Meeting of gentle- 

men connected with the hosiery busi- 
“ ness, took place last evening, at the 

Exchange, for the purpose (as we un- 
“ derstand) of ascertaining the number 
“ of persons out of employ in this town 
** and its vicinity, and of considering the 
“ best means to be adopted for alleviating 
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“ their present distresses. A similar 
“ Meeting took place at Hinckley, a few 
“ days ago, when the more opulent part 
of the inhabitants agreed to lend a 
“ certain sum of monejf for the purpose 
“ of buying materials, &§. to be worked 
“ lip by each person out of employ, 
limiting the quantity of work to the 
“ number of each individual's f tmiltj; 

a (Committee was appointed to take 
“ the management, and to dispose of the 
“ goods when manufactured, which, wc 
“ understand, it was agreed should not he 
“ sold under prime cost, 'i'he Parish 
“ guarantee the Subscribers against all 
loss, and also the payment of interest 
“ upon the sums advanced.” 

1 leave you to guess of the state of a 
country, where schemes like this arc re¬ 
sorted to in order to keep the peace and 
to prevent the universal ilestriiction of 
property. Do even your Cossacks sup¬ 
pose, that this state of things can lust 
long? Not, at any rate, without the 
assistance of their prayers and thanks¬ 
givings and processions? Do they think, 
that the people who have been fed in this 
manner for a month, will not want to bo 
fed in the same manner for two months ? 
And, where, do they think, that this is 
to end? 

Liverpool. — “ Our accounts from 
Liverpool this morning state, that the 
“ town has, (Hiring the last week, been 
thrown into a state of confusion and 
alarm by a hand-bill having been dis- 
“ played against the walls, signed by 
some 30 or 40 individuals, announcing 
a determination on their parts to take 
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“ ^ no silver coinage except Bank tokens 
** and the genuine coin of the Mint.’ 

“ The Liverpool Paper of Monday 
“says —‘What recompense can these 
“ people offer to the numberless poor 
“ creatures, wh|^ith their helpless babes 
“ traversed the streets on Thursday cven- 
“ ing, crying in vain for that bread which 
“ the silver, earned by their honest iii- 
dustry, could not purchase!!! Too 
“ much ])raise cannot be given to our 
“ worthy Mayor for the timely check 
“ j)ut to these illegal proceedings. The 
“ Mayor’s Address is as follows:— 

“ T«WH-lmll, Lwerpool, IMhJunt, 1816. 
‘‘ A hand bill having been piiblLdicd, signed by 
“ a considerable number of iradesineii. ni which 
it is stated, that ‘ Government had declared 
“ their intention not to take the sheet and bases 
'* siiilliiigs and sixpences now in cireiilatioii. in 
exchange for die new eoiiiage,’ the Mayor 
thinks proper to aqiiaiiit the piihlic, that he 
** deemed it his duty to request the atieiidancc 
“ at the Town-hall, of the individuals wlio signed 
such hand-bill. Tlie documents prodiired at 
“ the Meeting, and the result of the conversation 
“ which tlieu passed, fully warrant the Mayor in 
'■ declaring, tliat the statement rontained in the 
“ hand-bill appears to have been expressed in 
“ too general terms, and not to have l>ecn siif 
“ ficieatly explanatory of the iiieaniii!; ot the 
*' parties, and that all shillings and sixpenres, of 
“ Mint coinage, may safely be loreived in pay- 
ment, iiotwitlistaiiding the impression thereon 
“ may have been worn out. 

“ WM. BARTON, Md}oi.' 

‘s Notwithstanding the above address, 
“ confidence is far from being restored, 
and many individuals still persist in rc- 
“ fusing all silver unless ii bears the mark 
^^ofa head upon it. Unless some further 


“ steps are taken, we fear it will be yet at- 
‘‘ tended with the most ruinous conse» 
“ quences to trade in general.*^ 

Thus, you see, the Bee.hive is all in a 
stir I The peme has brought no peace to 
England; and, as every wise man must 
sec, no real peace can we have until this 
tcr;;’jle load of taxes be reduced. A 
singular, and very mysterious affair has 
just happened in the neighbourhood of 
IjoiuIoii. Several days ago, perhaps 
twelve, a review of the troops was^ in the 
public papers said to be about to take 
place oil a spot called Wimbledon Com¬ 
mon, about five miles from London. 

Spectiitors assembled; but there was no 

* 

reviezo. It is added, that a heathy at a 
little distance, was, by some accident^ set 
on fire, and that “ it was feared that this 
“ might provoke the mob to sgjUhc wood 
‘‘ on fire ; but (he seasonable arrival of 
“ the GUARDS restored tranquillity.” 
This wooUiS a country scat of fdverpool’s. 
Thus, yon see, these Guards arc things by 
no means ker>t for mere shew. They arc 
things of real utility. 

Nevertheless, w henever//tt;/jeop/g hiivc 
a fair opportunity of speaking their mind, 
they do it, and tliat, too, in a manner, 
which shews, tliat Mr. Jefferson is per¬ 
fectly right as to the feelings which ani¬ 
mate the people of Europe. Of the man¬ 
ner ill which the people of England yet 
dare speak their minds, I will, in r:.y next, 
give you a specimen, in a relation of the 
late proceedings in (he County of Kent on 
a proposition to address the Royal Family 
on account of the late marriage, 

WH. CoBBETT. 
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Debate on the Finances or the 
Country. 

(CotUittued /romp. 76S.J 

Mr , W. Smith rose to second the motion, 
and though great accuracy of detail had 
been brought forward by the lion. Mover, 
yet this was not necessary on his view of 
the question. He did nut attach any 
blame to his Majesty’s ministers : the dif¬ 
ficulties in which they had been placed 
were an excuse for many eri oi s ; but lie 
recollected that he had seconded the re¬ 
peal of the incoine-fa\, nut hi-rause he 
thought the money was not wanted, 
but because the measure itself was so un¬ 
constitutional that he tiiought it incum¬ 
bent on parliament to redeem the pledge 
that had been given by the ininlstor, and 
repeal the tax. It might be said, that his 
Hon. Friend had erred in some trilling 
particulars: but with that he had no¬ 
thing to do—-those sums were so small that 
they made i\o impression on the total de¬ 
ficit. Under any view of the question 
there was a defieit of 10,<'00,()oO/. and 
unless .some very une-viiectetl expIauTtion 
were given, the gloomy conclusion to 
which his Hon. Friend came, would not 
bs got rid of. lie thought tliat, after a!’, 
if dilTicuIties were looked in tlie face, it 
could not be disguised that sooner or later 
some reduction must be made in the divi. 
dends; and though some gentleineii had 
looked to such a measure with the most 
fearful and gloomy apprehensions ot the 
consequences, ho did not tliiiik that the 
effect would be so dangerous as was 
raagined. 

The CuvNcri-LOR of the E-vruLQi'i n 
found it impossible, to concur in the view 
which the Hon. and Learned Gentleman 
(Mr. Grant) had taken in the resolutions he 
had proposed: they seemed to him only 
to add one link to that long chain of 
sinister prognostications with which the 
House was admonished towaids the dost 
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I of every session. In spite of all those 
I prognostications we had hitherto tri- 
I umphed over our difficulties, and he 
trusted that the present alarms would 
prove as groundless as the former. He 
bad never disguised from himself the diL 
hciiltics of our sitiiatioi^^but, compared 
with those which had been surmounted, 
they were not very alarming : we had 
long been contending for existence, and 
wore now contending for a relief from 
our burdens; but he believed that the 
country would never be reduced to that 
extreme remedy which the Hon. Gentle¬ 
man who spoke Iasi had endeavoured 
to break to it. He was convinced the 
House would never listen to so iitijn.st a 
proposal, under which the country would 
lose more by the wreck of credit and 
character (han it could over gain from such 
a breach of faith. The expenses of the 
present year had bc'cn met in a way that 
gave satisfaction, but the lion. Mover 
h.id assumed that the expenses of future 
years would be equal to tho present. 
Xeilher tlio lion. Gentleman nor himself 
could say wliat would Im the cireuiu- 
stances of a future year ; but if the peace 
coiiliniied, a cousiderable rcdticliou might 
be expected. It had boon objected on 
former occasions that the expenses of the 
navy were too small as comjiarcd witit 
those of the army, but it amounted to 
nearly as much for the present year, and 
he would ask whether a navy estimate of 
10,0()[).t)00/. was likely to bo approved of 
as a regular peace c.stablishmcnt? lie had 
stated that there was a diminution of debt 
this year, and only 1 l,000,000f. had been 
boirowed for the whole United Kingdom. 
'J'he Slim repaid this year would exceed 
the sum borrowed by three millions. In 
future years he liopcd for a greater in¬ 
crease of our income over the expendi¬ 
ture required for the public service. This 
was a consoling prospect after the war, 
and a slate of things which had occurred 
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in tbe first year after the conclusion of 
no former peace. At the end of the Ame¬ 
rican war our debt had increased for some 
years; and it was not till 1786, when Mr. 
Pitt established the sinking fund, that the 
income of the year could balance the 
payment of th? interest of the national 
debt, and defray the charges of our 
establishments. The Hun. and Learned 
Gentleman, not satisfied with this state of 
things, required a pledge from ministers 
of economy, and the disclosure of plans 
for prcrontiiig the ruin he apprehended ; 
but he gave very little reason for making 
such a pledge, by declaring that no pledge 
could cither be properly given or con¬ 
fidently relied on. He (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) would give no pledge, 
because ministers felt the obligation which 
their public duty had pressed so strongly, 
that no pledge could add to its force, or 
afibnl it national security for its fulfil¬ 
ment. It would be very imprudent to 
give any other pledge than uu assurance, 
that whatever should appear most condu¬ 
cive to the public welfare, would be sup¬ 
ported and carried into eflect with all 
their zeal and ability. They would bind 
themselves (o no particular course of con¬ 
duct. The Hon. and learned Guntlcinan 
had allowed an increase of revenue to tlie 
amount of 500,000/, on comparing the 
produce of the taxes this year with their 
produce in a former year ; but against 
this he stated the amount of the new taxes 
at 900,000/. and the increase of the pro¬ 
perty tax to the extent of 2()0,000/. mak¬ 
ing in all 1,100,000/. which, if deducted 
from the increased revenue of this year, 
instead of making it appear greater than 
the last, would show a falling olf of 
600,000/. He had, however, stated on a 
former occasion, that if new duties were 
imposed, others had fallen in and expired. 
It would be found that war duties of cus¬ 
toms and excise to the amount of 870,00,0/. 
had been thus lost to the revenue, which 


would do more than oover the excess of 
600 , 000 /. mentioned as a falling off. He 
would venture to afliriu, that down to 
April last, so far from there, being any de¬ 
crease, there had been an augmeiilation. 
He could not say what would be the state 
of the country in future, though (hero was 
n probability that there might next year 
be a falling off in some branches of the re¬ 
venue, from the distresses of the country, 
and some causes in operation, as fiiiliires 
in business, the results of which would not 
be seen till another year. On this pro¬ 
spective view he could venture to give no 
distinct or decided opinion—far Ic.ss would 
he wish to pledge the opinion of parlia¬ 
ment by entertaining the present resola- 
tions. The Honourable and learned Gen¬ 
tleman showed somediing Jike injustice in 
wbiiing to bind ministers to economy and 
to a reduction of debt, while he took 
away their resources lor meeting demands 
for the service of the county. The 
Hon. and learned Gentleman"'stiould rely 
on the wisdom of parliament, and the firm¬ 
ness with which the country would sup¬ 
port what was necessary to carry it 
through its diiliculties ; but he would not 
pledge (he legislature to any particular 
course, and would therefore feel itconsis* 
tent with his duty to move the previous 
question un the resolutions that had been 
read. 

Mr. I’osso.NBY thought the House w.'is 
obliged to the lion, and learned Mover for 
the accurate and able statements of our 
financial situation which he had laid before 
it. Their accuracy was proved by the silent 
acquiescence of the Illght Honourable 
Genllcmau opposite, who had disputed 
none of the accounts. He only disputed 
the conclusions which had been drawn 
from them; and those conclusions he 
(Mr. P.) was afraid would be found as in¬ 
controvertible as the figures on which 
they wore founded. It was a fact that 
could not be denied, that wc could not 
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meet the expenditure of next year with- sciitcd in the speech of his Hon. and 
out a great deAcicricy of ways and means, learned Friend (Mr. Grant), and he con- 
Whether that dehciency amounted to gratulated the country and the house on 
eighteen millions, or only thirteen, or (he talents and information he had dis- 
only ten, was a matter of little conse- played. The Right Hon. Gentleman 
queiice, since any of these sums would be (Mr. Tierney) entered into various state- 
allowo'* .o oe enorin.'-" and alarming, meiits to support the calculations (hat he 
Fur this evil tlie Chancellor ' the Kx- had formerly made, and those this night 
chequer, however, had a remedy, 'liit' «-l)Xonght forward. He would recommend 
remedy he did not explain^ but as he had a coinmiltee next session to take into con- 
detected the remedy of his Hon. Friend sideration the Anancial situation of the 
(Mr. W. Smith), so he (Mr. P.) could, country. At present we knew nothing 
he thought, diviiie his. The remedy of but what the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
the ChanceMur of the Exchequer was the chose to communicate. At the end of the 
property.tax. He had charged his Hon. American war, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
Friend (Mr. Smith) with despondency, chequer had said, we were in a worse 
but he would rather have (lie despon- situation with regard to tinaii''C than at 
dcncy of his Hun. Friend than the joy of the end of this; but it should be re- 
the Right Hon. Gentleniari. [A laugh.] collected that at that time we had Mr. 
fie never despaired of the state of the Pitt for finaiu-c minister, and now wo had 
country; but as our wealth constituted the Right Hon. Gentleman. [A laugh.] 
one of the chief elements of our power Mr. Courtf.nay denied the revc- 
and grandeur, if we wished to maintain nue had fallen oil', if we took a retro* 
our positiuT .among the nations, we should spoct of four years instead of one. 
husband our resources, and practise eco- Mr. Tierney explained, 

nomy. lie thought his Hon. and learned Mr. Grant shortly replied- 

Friend’s resolutions should be carried, or The question was then put succcssivels 
that he should take the sense of the House on Mr. Grant’s resolutions, which wore 
uuon them. negatived without a division by the pre- 

Mr. Tiernf.y expressed his satisfartiou vious question. 

■ t the able and accurate statement pre¬ 
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TO 


TilK MKN OK KKNT, 

On Ihcir late rejection of Addresies o f Con- 
grutuluiiun to the Royal Familjj^ on the 
subject o f the Marrias^ e o f the Princess 
Charlotte o f Wales. 


The victory obl.ruii‘(l for the nation by 
the (lefp.il of the projeeteil l*«*iu'e IVoperly 
'I'ax hub been looheil upon, by bumi* p('r- 
soiis, ub beiiiir very i isuppobiii^ 
it to have been all tliut was exiiected, it 
WHS not for the nation, a victory a llioii- 
sandih part so inipoituiit as that, wliich, 
to your honour, and to tlie shame and 
confusion of the friends of coriuption, 
was obf.iine(l at Maidstone on the 17tli of 
fliis present month of .rune. 'I'lie victory 
over the Inennie 'I'nx was, in great pait, 
the work of (lie sellibliness, and, indeed, 
the injustice of those, who had been 
amongst the foieiiuist to bi'gin, and to 
prosecute, (Init war, which liad occasiun- 
etl (lie eiiorinoiis debt, which dem.inds 
eiioimous (axes to pay the iiiterest of it, 
and an onornions sianding army to cause 
those taxes to be coMecteil. In those who 
urged on that war, and who caused (he 
money to be borrowed for the purpose of 
carrying it on, it was Hiijiist, it was base 
as well as unjiibt, to shake olf from (heir 
own shoulders any portion of that loud 
which they had thus contracted. I'herc- 
fore, the victory obtained in the c.ise of 
the Income Tax. was of very questiona¬ 
ble nieril, when considered in coiijunction 
with the motives which led to it; but, the 
victory gained by you at Maidstone is un¬ 
equivocally honourable to the persoiKs by 
whom it was obtained, and there is no 
doubt in my mind, that it will lead to 
great national benefit. 

The account of that memorable day’s 
proceedings reached me first through the 
channel of a hireling daily London paper, 
called the Courser. This account has 
since arrived at Botley in the Kenti'>h 
Chronicle, and also in the Maidstone 
(Jw^ette, by the proprietors of all which 
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papers, you, who so manfully rejected (he 
proposed Addresses, and who therein gave 
a proof of your good sense and your true 
Knglish feeling, are abused in a most in. 
sol. i.t nmnner, being called by these hire¬ 
ling ‘cribes by all sorts of names, dcscrip- 
tive cf worthless and brutal men. 

It is my iiitontiou to show, during the 
present Address, that this abuse i.s wholly 
unjiis(i(i.il)le; that your conduct was 
marked hy public spirit and sound sense ; 
und, (hat, the charge of being guilty of 
low and des|)ieable conduct belongs, in no 
sense, to you, but in every sense, to yotir 
adversaries. 

Before, however, I enter upon the cx- 
aminutioii of the matters, pVesented to me 
in (he account before mentioned, and on 
the audacious ruinnieniaries of (he mer- 
ceiiary writers Ip whom i have referred, 
(he great interest of the subject appears 
to mu to demand a brief stateiw.tiit of the 
eirc 11 instances which had occurred, pre¬ 
vious to the day of your meeting, and re¬ 
lative to the subject of that meeting. Be¬ 
cause, unless (hose circumstaiices are ta 
keii iiiio view, neither your views nor (he 
view.s of your adversaries, neither your 
merits nor their demerits, can be tully un¬ 
derstood, especially by persons in other 
countries; for, m^ honest Kellovv-Coun- 
(rymeii, yourcoiiduct on the I7th of Juno 
at Maidstone; (he derision which you, 
on th.il day, made, was the decision of 
every Englishman of sense who really loves 
his country, who exults in her true glory, 
and who mourns over her shame: and, be 
you assured, tliat there are very few tia. 
(ions in the civilized world, who do nut 
still look with deep iutercst in order, to 
discover what arc the real sentiments, 
upon topics like (he present, of the real 
people of England. 

Notorious, therefore, as the circum¬ 
stances arc tons, ill this island, .t appears 
to me necessary to state, that, about six 
weeks ag<s the Princess Lh.irlotte of 
Wales was inanieO to a (ieriiiaii, called 
the Prince of Saxe Cobunrg; that the Par- 
liainent have passed laws to give, at the 
expeuce of the people, to this new-married 

Cc 
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couple, in the first pljcc, 00,000 pounds 
for what the Minister called an out-fit. 
Then 60,000pounds a-year as an income 
to live upon- Besides thi><, it had been 
intimated, tha) about 60,000 pounds more 
would be unnted in order t<i purchase an 
estate, as a place of residence in the coun¬ 
try, which intimation is now actually 
proceeding upon by the Piirliamciit, and 
the estate is reported to have, been actu¬ 
ally purchased, and is to be paid for, it is 
said, out of the sale of Crown baud'!, a.s 
they are called, but which Crown I.iands 
are really the people’s lands, as no law¬ 
yer, who has any reputatioii to lose, tvill, 
r am sure, dare to deny. Besides this, 
the husband, in case of the Princess's 
death, is fo have 60,000 pounds a-ijcar, 
paid to him by the people cf Kiiglniid, 
jor the remainder of his hfe ! In addition, 
it has been stated to ns, that this (lermaii 
Prince has been appointed a Field Mar. 
shal in the Knglish army. 1 do not know 
whether he is to have any pay on this ac¬ 
count, but this is a circuiiistancc which is 
by no means to be overlooked. Ati Act 
of Par liut^ iit lias been passed to natu¬ 
ralize thislVinee, or, as it is called, to 
make him a denizen. 

Bearing these circumstances and trans¬ 
actions III mind, we must also bear in 
mind, that, at the very time wlini (lie 
Parlimiieiit were passing the Acts to com¬ 
pel (he nat on to pay the afore.->aid sums., 
they were day after day and week after 
week, sitting in deliberation on wiiat 
they themselves called, the disti€,s'es of 
■“ the conntn/." And, my worthy Fe low 
Gouiitrymen, do we not well know, do 
we not all feel that our country tliiii was, 
and that it still is, in a state of unde. 
•cribable distress? Have not Members of 
Parliament given an account of whole 
Parishes deserted by (hose who formerly 
employ d th<‘ poor and who paid the poor- 
rates? Have not others given an account 
of the distress-d and miserable people, 
not bring able to obtain relief form the 
Parish, wnndering about likt* Banditti, 
aeekiiig ‘he means of sati'fying their hun¬ 
ger ; have not other Members described 
the country as being deserted b\ the rich, 
who were -erkiiig, by fligtit fo foreign 
countne . t<i eet rid of their share of the 
burlhei ..f the .National Debt, and that of 
supporting the army, the Koyal Family, 
and that of maintaining the pour? And 
other Members described the 
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honest, the laborious, the virtuous, 
part of the community to be in such a 
state as lor some of them to have request¬ 
ed of a Member of Parliament to get 
them sent to Botany Bay, as the means of 
he! ter mg their lot? A'aj', do not the 
“ Special Commission," and the dreadful 
preparations consequent thereon, now go¬ 
ing on tn the town of Ely ; do not these 
proclaim, with awful voice, the deplorable 
and desperate state to which this nation, 
this industrious, laborious, persevering 
and provident people have been reduced? 

It is not I, my Fellow Countrymen ; 
it is not yon, brave men of Kent, from 
whose lips this description of our country 
has proceeded ; no: it has come from the 
lips of the Members of P.irliameiit them¬ 
selves ; aye, from the lips of the Mem¬ 
bers of that very House, the two contend¬ 
ing parties in which most cordially joined 
in voting the immense sums above men¬ 
tioned, and in which House the most de¬ 
cided approbation of tlie.se grants of till* 
distressed nation’s money, was heard from 
the lips of that very Mr. ilrougham, who, 
in ronjniiclion with Mr. Wilbcrfurce, has 
been faking sneh infinite pains to better 
(he condition of the natives of Africa who 
labour in the \Vf*st-India plant-itions, and 
whose life, though iv be not what I wish 
it to be, is a life of ease and of plenty 
comjiarcd fo the present life of an Eng¬ 
lish labourer; and, what ought to be 
still more dear to man than ease and 
plenty, it is a life, of freedom, too, com- 
pared to that of the present lile of an 
Englishman, if that doctrine be sound, 
which has, with regard to you, been now 
promulga'ed by the abject slaves of 
power, through ihe hireline press. For, 
as wc shall by and by see, ihese men 
have the impudence to assort that it is 
\)iily the Nobility, the Clergy, the Gen¬ 
tlemen, the Freeholders, and |ieopIu iii 
Office, who have any riglit at all, upon 
any occasion to express an opinion, upon 
I any public matter, and that all the rest of 
I the nation, which rest of the nation con¬ 
sists, I believe, of more than ninety-nine 
! out of every hundred men: that all thia 
rest of the nation, that ninety-nine out of 
every hundred Englishmen, are to be con¬ 
sidered as nothing mori'than nn-rt'dumb 
animals ; than mere beasts of burden or of 
draft, or, at best, than mere slaves; 
while (shall not the insolent words be 
crammed down their throats!) men of 
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Title, Parsons, Placemen, Pensioners, 
and even Foreigners, ought to have the 
deciding on whatever shall concern onr 
characters, our means of living, our |)er- 
sonal liberty, and our lives! Yes, my 
Friends of Kent, let us hope, at any rate, 
that wo shall not all be pul under ground 
like dugs, before wo liave ;s(*en (lie men 
who make use of language like this, 
brought to a due sense of the baseness 
and the infamy of their conduct. In spite 
of all that we see around us; in spite of 
the miseries of all sorts, into which we 
are plunged, let us hope that Knglaml, s 
long famed for the industry, the miitnai 
confidence, the love of liberty, the liatie 
of oppression of her sotis, and renowned 
more than for any thing else, for the 
struggles which those sons have', at 
various times, made in defenci* of hnman 
rights; let us hope, that, in spite of the 
dismal gloom that hangs over ns, Fngland 
is not (loomed to put np ([uietl^ with such 
audacious insolence ns this. 

Many things ha^e oeenrrod of late to 
revive and to cherish this hope; but, as 
for myself, J ^PMOusly deelaie, that no. 
thing has oeeuried, for many yeais, or, at 
least, witliin my recollection, so cheering, 
as to public matters, as your lejeetion of 
the Addresses, proposed at Maidstone, in 
which rejection you liare set an example 
to the uhole nation, an example of (lie 
utmost importance; and, yon have, at 
the same time, by your resolute pronun¬ 
ciation of the single syllable \(), spoken 
thunder to your adversaiies, who, by all 
kinds of shifts and tiicks, are endi'nionr- 
ing in vain to recoier from (lieir conster¬ 
nation. 

In proceeding, now. to rebut the 
attacks of yonr calunmiators, 1 shall first 
insert a nm rctHi'e of the proceedings of 
the 17th, according to the materials fur¬ 
nished me by the new.s-papcrs above-men¬ 
tioned, and by letters which 1 liave re¬ 
ceived from Maidstone. 

It appears, that, according to the usual 
custom, a re<|uisition had been presented 
to the Sheriff to call a Meeting of the 
County^ and that, in compliance with this 
requisition, that genlleman appointed th<> 
Meeting to take place on the I7th of 
June, at the town of Maidstone, that 
being the most central town in the Coun¬ 
ty, and being, indeed, the County-town. ^ 
The account of what passed has been 


published in the Kentish Chronicle of tho 
I8th of June, in the following words; 

“ Maidstone was yesterday a scene of 
“ such disgracefnl conffsion, as rannot be 
“ recorded witliout the most painful feel- 
“ tugs, by any man who wishes for the 
“ welfare and happiness of England. It 
is ali'eady known that a requisition, 

“ most respectfully signed, and embracing ' 
“ the nnni<‘s of gentlemen of opposite 
“ pinions in political life, had been 
“ Iransmitteil to the High Sheriff of this 
“comity; in consequence of which he 
“ a|)point('d a public •iipiuing to be held, 

“ vimply for Hie iinrpose of congratiilot- 
“ ing llie Hoyal Family on (he marriage 
“ of Ihe Princess (’liarloite of Wales. 

“ Ve*-I»'rday was the day fixed for this 
meeting lo take place, and the follow- 
“ ing i^ !i f.iithrnl report of the proceed* 
iiigs of (he asscMiibly :— 

'riioiigh the meeting was to have 
“ been liolden at tw(■!((*, it 'tas nearly 
“ one o’clock before (!io High Sheiiff had 
“ repaired to the spot, aceomiianied by 
se-.eral nolilemeii and distinguished gen- 
“ tli-ni 'ii of the romity, when he, opened 
“ the business in (he usual ftym^bnl stat- 
“ ing iiis roiicorn that, owing (o some sort 
‘‘ of aceidenl, the adveniseiiii-n( for the 
“ occasion had not appeared in 'lie Kent- 
“ ish fi'azette, (liongli it li.id iioi hven 
“ omitted in the other Keniisli napers. 

“ Among (Ilf noblemen ;m:<I gcntlemeti 
“ wfio were on eidier side ol ili Higli 
“ Sheri If. we iioliced (lie Mthtpit i'ain- 
dm, liorils Dninfei/, ('h'fton. Sidi cify 
and I'hanet. Sir Eduard K uichhiilt^ 
‘Sir IViHtarn deary.'!sh 'I'liomt CjJce, 

‘ the lion. Colonel Han't'', and ‘•onic 
‘ clergxmen. Waggons were drawn out 
‘ in the usual form, bnl all the pieeau- 
‘ tioni used emild not proven' (ho i»ii[)ii- 
‘ lace from pre-oceiipyiiig two of the 
‘ waggons; and (Ids disarrangemeiit pre- 
“ vioiisly to (hi* commencem<-iit of (he 
proeeeditigs, hatl some elb ct in f.icili- 
“ tating the objects of (hose persons who 
had evidently come for the sole pnepuse 
‘of '•tirnng up rcsiftance and noise. 

“ Loa ' f’liFTOv rose to addr ss (he 
‘ .M' Ciing. (after i|ie resolutioii for the 
‘ first \ddress had b *011 read by the High 
‘Sheiiffand put) H-* beg.iii liy ebser- 
‘ V")>', that be estee'iicil it piii'i e ilarly 
‘ fortunate lo be his lot to present him* 

‘ .self to the meeting on so propitious 
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“ an occasion, ami on a subject wliich 
aiithoriscil him tu look forward to thoir 
“ un^iiiimous approbation. The rcsolu 
“ tioii be had to support was one whereon 
<< he anticipated the vote of every man ; 
it nas to carry, in the first instance, an 
Address of CongratMlation to his Royal 
Highness the l^rincc Regent on the 
“ auspicious nuptials of his only child, 
with a Prince uhom ike heritelj had 
“ esteemed worthy of her choice, and 
‘‘ whose great and amiable qualities gave 
the surest pledge of beholding conjugal 
*' happiness agaiti seated on the throne. 

lie wished, indeed, that the motion had 
‘‘ fallen to betti. r hands than his, since it 
related tu that event which would prove 
a blessing to the inhabitant of thi; 
palace and the cottage — an event so 
calculated to rejoice every lover of 
freedom, and who had the blood of an 
“ Englishman still flowing in his veins. 
‘‘ Tlie Consort of our Princess was de- 
scended from an ancient and illustrious 
“ house, whose religion teas in unison 
with our established faith, and who in- 
“ volved us in none of those continental 
“ arratf^cttfents, which were advene to 
cur interest. Had ?c<? formed the alli- 
iiiice which was in contemplation two 
years ago, it might have ex post d ns to 
circumstances most impropitious to us, 
hy being vexed and ha^aK^ed with dis* 
piites as tu territoriul rights, which we 
should have been called upon to de- 
fend, ami which had nnfortunately cost 
“ ns so much money and men—It was 
also a circumstance as gratifying as it 
“ was new, for he believed it had no pa- 
“ rallel in the history of the world, that a 
“ person of the elevated rank of the 
“ Princess Charlotte, was united to a 
“ husband of her choice. Respecting the 
“ character of the Prince so selected 
hy her, it was happily the lot of 
•“ Prince Leopold to be spoken of by 
“ all with universal admiration.—fCrics 
«of ‘ NOT ALL HERE.’] —Affkble 
and courteous, he was well qualified 
tu obtain the good will of all classes of 
** men ; while he had even now manifested 
** his foresight and independence, by rc* 
** fusing to accept of any rank or title 
that would interfere with his resolution 
“ of keeping aloof from the diflferent 
parties in this country. We ought. 
** indeed, to thank Providence for so 


'•^ftne a prospect of domestic happiness 
“and national security —[LAUGIllNG 
“ AND HISSES;] and we had only 
“ to regret that, amidst such scenes of 
“ mirth and pa'Urne, it was the fate of 
“,an afflicted Sovereign to be unable 
to participate in the jkry ichich was 
^'■pouted upon his subjects. Happy were 
“ the ro}al pair, indeed thrice happy, 
“ if they knew their happiness —The 
“ Noble Lord concluded by moving the 
“ addresses: —the first, oilering to the 
“ Prince Regent the sincere congratuhu 
“ tions on the marriage of his daughter, 
“ and assuring his Royal Highness of 
“ their being sensible of those blessings 
which this country had enjoyed iiiuUt 
“ the sway of his Jlltislrious House ; the 
“ second, to her Majesty the Queen ; and 
“ the third, to Princess Charlotte and 
Prince Leojiuld, with an expression of 
“ hope that their union wuiild be bene* 
ficial to the niition at large, while pro- 
“ diielive of their domestic peace. 

“ Colon cf. ILinuis said, he most cor- 
“ dially concurred with the sentiments of 
“ the Noble Lord, and begged leave to 
“ second the addresses that had been pro- 
“ po‘ed to them. 

“ Upon the High Sherilf now putting 
“ the Address to the J’rince Regent, 
“ am! the rnajority of hands proving to 
“ be adverse to it, no declaration was 
“ made by him, on which the populace 
“ called out, ‘ WHERE’S THE xMAJO- 
“ RI’I’Y ?’—That proposed to the Queen, 
“ and those also tu the Prineess Charlotte 
“ and Prince J^eopold, experienced the 
“ same fate, with inutteriiigs of ‘ SEND 
“ UP A PETITION FOR EMPLOY. 
“ xMExVT FOR THE POOR,’ and ‘ WE 
“CAN’T AFFORD TO KEEP FO- 
“ REICNERS,’ from the deluded and 
“ disaflected in all quarters. 

“ [Here one of the populace had the 
“ effrontery to remark, that only two 
“ hands were held up. except by the High 
“ Sheriff end his friends. Sir Wm. deary 
“ then challenged this man as to his 
“ condition in life, when he turned out 
“ to be a journeyman watchmaker, who 
‘ was only a lodger in the town.] 

“ Sin W. Gl'AIiy now endeavoured, if 

* possible, to recltUm the populace to 

* something like sefire, reminding them of 
** the manner In which he had represented 
“ them. 1I« declared it as his opinion 
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“ that no one qnalified to enter into the 
“ merits of the question could offer a 
substantial ((round for rejecting the 
“ addresses. None was attempted to be 
“ offered, even by those who clamoured 
“ them down ; and, for his part, he fell he 
‘‘ was securing the liberties of his «.oun- 
“ try in maintaining tlic present family in 
the sU'''cession to the lliroiic. lie would 
filially call iipuii them as men of Kent, 
zealous for the hon.tnr of their coun- 
‘‘ trj/^ t'» pause well before they parsed 
a judgment which he w.is contidont 
would b»! condemned hy e-'cry li-itiih 
“ heart. What had been the conduct fif 
“ the Prince llegent in the transaction 
oil vvliicli it was proposed to address 
him ? Finding a man of honour, and 
to w'hom his daughter was attached, he 
“ had acceded to the feelings of her hearty 
regardless of territorial adr jiitages, and 
“ acted as the kinde t of parents. Did 
“ they wish to oppose such a character 
‘‘ as Prince f.eopold, beloved by every 
“ owe ctv6-.^ lie would desire the qncs- 
tion to be again put, as be wisbi'd to 
“ see if they could conscientiously reject 
it, for if such a decision were to go out 
“ to the world, he was certain it must 
“ disgrace them witli every IJritish heart 
“ Sin KowviiD Knatciiuoll said, tiiat, 
“ after the manly and eonstitution.il 
“ speech of his colleague, he could only 
“ say lliat the line of conduct just reconi- 
mcndiMl, was the only one to bo adopl- 
*■ ed by them. Had they forgotten the 
*■ circumstance of our good old King^ 
“ when he once passed their foic/i, being 
borne upon the bands and with (he 
“ hearts of all; but what would be his 
*• grief, could he understand they were 
“ refusing to approve of his son's pnrsu- 
“ ing his political steps, and even refusing 
“ to congratulate that son on the pros- 
“ pcct of continuing the royal line .— 
“[UFA 11, UFA 111]-Where was the 
“ man present, who would not desire to 
“ be congratulated by his friends on mar~ 
“ Tying his oren daughter zcetl ? The 
“ motion had been seconded by an IIo- 
“ nourable Friend of his (Colonel Harris, 
“ of the 73J) who this very day twelvc- 
month was fighting in their cause— 
“ fighting ill the Uattle of IVaierloo, I 
“ where he bled, and of whom llmsc who, 
“ survived with him never sptike but in the 
“ highest terms. lie should again call, 
“ upon them to support the addresses by: 
one unanimous rote* 


“ Amidst an increase of conrustoii and 
“ calls, (he three Addresses were then 
“ proposed together by the Sheriff, and 
“ lost, and no advocate for loyalty could 
“ succeed. 

“ Sir Wm. Gearv was desirous of 
“ submitting an alteration, although he 
j “ w'as confident that the subject of the 
“ Addresses was one upon which there 
“ could be no objection, except a man 
“ » .ru (he enemy of his country. He 
“ would propose to strike out the words 
“ ‘ Meeting at Maidstone,' (which alter- 
“ ation they themselves xoould regret at 
“ another time) then to let the Address 
“ be circulated widely, and signed by 
‘‘ those who approved o*" the object of 
“ them. [UPIIOARIOUSCLAMOUU, 
“ WITH CALLING OUT ‘ THEN 
“ IT WOULD I3E A SECRET AD- 
“ DRESS. ’J —Clamour should not pre- 
“ vent him from supporting what he con- 
ccived to be just; he was a sailor's son, 
“ and not easily to be shaken. Formerly 
“ he had appealed to the state of the poll ; 

“ and be would now appeal from the un~ 

“ deliberating noise of that meeting, to 
“ the good sense of the county. He 
“ should therefore move, thft tlie mceU 
“ iug do adjourn.—[LOUD CRIES OF 
“ .NO, NO! GO ON.] 

“The llicif .Sheriff having consulted 
“ with the Noblemen and Geiitleinea 
“ near him, declaied the meeting to ho 
“ dissolved. 

“ Tho'-c who really were competent to. 
“ deliberate and rote then udjouriicd to 
“the Dell Inn, where .Marquis Camden 
“ was called to the Chair, the High 
“ Sherill not thinking it proper for him- 
“ self to occupy tiiut seat. After a \a- 
ricty of opinions here delivered in a 
“ desultory way, it was rc.solved, on the 
“ motion of Sir William Geary, which 
was seconded by Sir Thomas Dyke, 
that the Addresses .should be traii8> 

“ mittted for signature to the principal 
“ towns in Kent, and returned through 
“ Mr. Scudamore, of Maidstone.—Every 
“ one was confident of the result. Sir 
“ Wm. Geary said, he should fuel it a 
particular duty to accompany the pre* 

“ sentation of them, (cgcihcr with the 
“ High Sheriff, and he hoped that all the 
Noblemen and Gentlenien now present 
would honour them with their coiu> 
pany too. 

“ Nothing like rioting was attempted 
“ on the part of the persons who figured 
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“ on the rejecting side during the first 
“ meeting, though it was afterzenrds re- 
“ marked thnt lomi; menace had been 
“ iitten’d by some one, and though mat- 
ters niigltt have assnnn'd a more seriuu‘< 
nspeel, if ihe meeting hud been pro- 
“ longed. The fact plainly is, that it 
‘‘ ought either to have been adjourned or 
“ dissolved, the nionieni the spirit «f con- 
“ tumacii «.is si-en." 

Thus, my Iriends of Kent, we hare be¬ 
fore tis the liirelitig accniint of the ma ter. 
Upon their own showing, the “ disgract:" 
belong.s soh'ly to your adversaries Here 
was “ no ri'dtngj* they themselves say. 
No violence of any kind. The cpiestions 
were proposed to the Meeting : the Meet¬ 
ing rejected them : and, all that was, in 
point of form, ami.ss at the Al,-eling, was, 
that the High 'sherilV did not declare the 
decision, and then dissolve the Meeting, 
the business of the day being ended. 

But this is not a true account of what 
passed. It IS a partial aecouiit, at least, 
as will, indeed, easily be believed by every 
one, who observes the disposition, which 
the editor of this enslaved news.paper has 
displ.iyt'cV. 4*ui, a letter, which I have 
received fro*n near .Maid.stone, dated on 
the I8ih in»taut, i;ivesan account ot some 
partiiMilars, which it was a base act in 
the I'.flitors of the Kentish Chronicle and 
Mai. stone Cjazetie to omit to notice, 
especiallv as it has been alledged against 
the Men ot Kent, that they gave no rea- 
sons; that they stated no grounds of ob¬ 
jection. M) (hn‘res|)ondcIll’s contains 
the following rela’ion of paiticulars. 
“SiK,—Yon will iiee by the paper, 
sent for your information thi.s post, 
“ (Ihe Maidstone (Jazette) the proceed- 
“ ings of a Couniy-Meeti g, held at this 
“ town yesterday. The statement being, 
as lar as it goes, tolerably aceiirate, it 
“ will be needless for me to tionble you 
in detail. Suificc it to say, that, al. 
though it is asserted {Jalsclij'), that no 
person of respectability took any part 
in the Opposition, great numbers were 
highly gratified al the result, as, indeed, 
“ all the real friends of freedom must be. 

John Bull was inexorable ; each of the 
“ addre.ssea was negatived by a show of 
Ifaiuls 'i-ii to one; every subterfuge 
“ was resorted <o on the part of the pro- 
“ poser-, of the Addresses, but all was 
** unavailing. Sir William Oeary, the 
** only popular man on the hustings, 
made no impression on the Meeting; 


“ the universal cry was ‘ we'teiU vote no 
“ addresses;' * you are all tarr'd teith 
“ the same brush' —One man exclaimed, 
‘‘ ‘ / have mile Children, and every morsel 
“ of bread that goes into their mouths is 
“ taxed to jutij the Marquis of Camden's 
“ salary ;' another said, ‘ if the Soble 
“ Marquis is anxious for ihe Royal Fa- 
“ mily, let him give his salary to support 
“ them.* On the Sherifl' putting the 

(pieslioii jor adjoin nment, such was 
“ the panic, that he did not put the con- 
“ trary ijiirsliuii.—'Hie Nubility actually 
“ sneaked away, like dogs with burnt 
‘‘ tails, adjoiiniiiig to do business at a 
“ Public-house! Here, to his praise, the 
“ Slierilf refused to take the Chair ; de- 
‘‘daring the Meeting, for which the re- 
“ quisitioii was signed, to be dissolved,” 

Such then, taking both accouius toge¬ 
ther, we will look upon ns a pretty fair 
representation of what took place upon 
this memorable occasion. The hirelings 
of the press say, tliat your conduct was 
disgraceful; that it cannot he coiiteni- 
platod without the most painful feelings 
by any man who wishes for the wi-lfarc 
and hap|)iiioss of Kngland. Sir William 
Cleary is represented to have said, ihat 
your eondtirl would be condemned by 
every British heart, and that it was dis- 
graceliil toy ou, and showed you to be per- 
soii.s de.stitiife of sense. I am precisely of a 
contrary opinion. I think that your con¬ 
duct was iiunoiirahle to you; f (hank 
you ill the name of my circle of friends 
for the example that you have thus set to 
the country ; and, instead of your being 
under the guidance of foMy, it appears to 
me, that your conduct, from first to last, 
was marked by sound sense, while that 
of your adversaries, was, perhaps, the 
must foolisli as well as the most insolent, 
ever witnessed, at any thing under the 
name of a county meeting in any part of 
Kngland. 

But, 1 will not, like your cilumiiiator.s, 
content myself with bare assertion. 1 
will prove what 1 say; or I will be con¬ 
tent to pass for the equal of the Editors 
of the Kentish Chronicle and Maidstone 
Gazette. 

You are represented as having laughed 
and hissed at the speech of Lord Clifton. 
His Lordship told you that the ]*rincess 
herself had chosen her husband; that he 
was the man of her own choice; that it 
was a circumstance as gratifying as it was 
new to see a persoa of the elevated rank 
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of the Princess Charlotte married to a 
man of her own choosing; that this was 
Withoii» a |)3rallel in the history of the 
world. .Vow, in the first place, how 
came Lord (lliftnn to know this fart; 
Of^ fold him that the Piincoss Charlorle 
did ri-ally and hiuia fide fall in love with 
this German Prince; that it was an affair 
of ihe heatf, as that wise man, Sir Wm, 
Geary, afterwards told >ou it was? In 
the first |)laee I say we must doubt very 
much. Mhefher the Priiice.ss Ghnrlot>e diii 
really make these genilemen her eonfi* 
dents as to this very important matter. 
Of course wcmu.st look upon wha; they 
said, it) thi% respect, ns worlh> of no 
attention at all. In the ne\t place, sup> 
posing the (act to be true, it may 'penk 
very highly in praise oC the husband, 
that the IVincess Charlotte should pre- 
fer him (o all the mi'ii in Knglnnd ; this 
may he som. thing for Germans and Ger¬ 
many to be proud of; but, really, one 
cannot very well me how it can be a 
thing “ to iijoice every one who h.is the 
“ blood oi an I'inglishman flowing in Iik 
“ veins ” Far be it from mo to find 
fault with this royal lady’s choice I 
know no more about her husband than 
I do about hr*r. *she may, for anght I 
know, have shown very excellent taste 
in yi. Iding to him. at almost first sight, 
a heart, which, as wc must infer from the 
speeches of Lord Clifton and Sir U rn. 
Geary, had remained wholly insensible to 
every thing that she had seen in Ktigland; 
her taste in this matter may have been 
perfectly gootl; there may, for aught 
1 know to the coiifrarv, have been 
no man in England, or at least, with 
English blood in his veins, worthy of 
her aflection or regard; there may, for 
aught I know to the contrary, be some- I 
thing in Germans a vast deal more wor- ] 
thy of love and admiration than flier 
is in any young man of English birth and 
parentage. But, my Lord Clifton, ad¬ 
mitting all this to be so, though we must 
commend and admire the correct taste of 
her Royal Highness, you must excuse me, 
my good Lord, if I do not regard the cir¬ 
cumstance as something of which an Eng¬ 
lishman ought to be proud; and of this 
opinion appear to have been the discern- 
iug and honest men of Kent. The nest 
topic brought forward by the Address¬ 
ers, appears to have been, the excellent 
character of the new-married husband. 


Lord Clifton told you of his great and 
amiable qualities; Sir Wm. Geary told 
you that he was beloved by every one; 
Sir Edward Knnichbiill told you that the 
l*rincess Charlotte was well married; and 
my l,ord Clifioii asM'rteil. ihiit it was, 
“ happily, the Jut of Prince Leopold to 
“■ be spoken of by all with uni. f-rmi admi- 
“ ration.” Lords, amongst their privne- 
g> s, may, perhaps, possess that of setting 
the rules of grammar at defiance. 1 will, 
fh ■ .'fore, leave this .sentence of Lord Clif¬ 
ton to eiijuy that privilege, and proceed 
to obse ve, that you, with as much judge¬ 
ment as pith, gave, in three short words, 
a complete negative, and also a completO 
rehitatioii, of his assertion. “ NOT 
Aid. HERE,” was jonr answer; and, 
certainly, nothing could be more true in 
point of fact, nothing could be in better 
taste, in point of argument; and yet, the 
blundering bungling baronet, who talked 
about his being a sailor’s son. and about 
your niuleltberating noise, had the folly 
to propo>-e, at the Bell Inn, the circula¬ 
tion of the Addresses through the county, 
bociiiise, as he said, you had rejected 
flio*!!* Addresses without argument! There 
was more argument in the ihr^e words 
which you uttered in aiiswer^o Lord Clif¬ 
ton’s assertion, than there was in all the 
speeches made by your adversaries during 
the whole day. It may bo very true 
that the Prince of .*saxe Cobonrg i.s a most 
bountiful, most amiable, mo.st virtuous, 
and most wise person ; but it is false to 
say that he is spoken of with admiration 
b) alt; for, if the word all is to be un- 
derstood as meaning no mote than all the 
people in England, it must be well known 
to every body, that not one person out 
I of ti n thousand have ever seen him 
I ever will see him ; that not above one out 
of every three or four hundred thousand, 
will, in all human probability, ever hear 
him speak; that not above um- or two 
out of every million will ever know any 
thing of his qualities, good or b.id ; and 
that, therefore, it was manifestly false 
as well as insulting to the Meeting, to 
say that (his gentleman was beloved by 
eveiy one, and (hat he was.sp ken of with 
admiratiuti by all These were assertions, 
which Were neither true nor decent; they 
contain falsehood in substance and coar* 
ticr-like insolence in manner; and they 
deserved the reproof which they reeeifcd 
at your hands. 
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It is said, tiiat you laughed and hissed 
when Lord Clifton told you, that “ we 
ought, indeed, to thank l*rorHlence for 
** to^ne a prospect of domestic happiness 
“ and 'natimal security.'' But }ou do not 
appear to have laughed when he told 
you, that, you had only to regret, 
** that, amidst such scenes of mirth and 
^'pastime it was the fate of an afltictccl 
sovereign to be unable to ptirticifiate in 
“ thejojf ahichzeax poured on his subjects.’’ 
You did not laugh at this, men of Kent: 
this, foolish as it was, was not an observa¬ 
tion to laugh at. What scenes of mirth 
and pastime did his Lordship allude to ? 
The scenes exhibited in almost every 
parish in England, where the farmers are 
removing ofl' to jail, and their labourers 
to the poor-house ? The scenes exhibited 
in Ireland, where the taxes are in many 
instances, collected under tho giiardiari- 
ship of the bayonet, and where, through¬ 
out whole districts, the people are shut 
in their houses from sun-set to sun-rise ? 
O/, was it to the scenes of mirth aud pas. 
time exhibited at this moment in the coun¬ 
ties of Suffolk, Norfolk, Huntingdon, 
shire, and Cambridgeshire, and particu. 
larly at the fown of Ely ; was it tit these 
scenes of mirth and pastime that his Lord¬ 
ship alluded ; were these the scenes of 
joy in whirh he wished the king to be 
able to participate ? You appear to have 
received these observations of his Lord, 
ship with tho disdain which they merited. 
Joy., indeed ! What joy, 1 should be glad 
to know, has been “ poured fourth” upon 
you, or upon any part of the people 
of Ellwand! Joy, who amongst us can 
feel any thing like joy, whilo ue behol^ 
millions of our countrymen in such mi> 
sery as never was experienced before in 
this country in any age or under any 
sovereign ; fur when was it before known 
of England, that her people, lieh as well 
as pour, were seeking to ilee from her soil 
in all directions, in order to find out a 
spot of earth where they might he less 
miserable? Lonl Clifton, perhaps, and 
Lord Camden, anti Lord Sydney, and 
tlio rest of those peisunswlio were for¬ 
ward in endeavouring to enveigle you 
into an ap 'robaiion of their Addresses; 
these persons, perhaps, may have had joy 
poured ou* upon them, in (he shape 
of places and pensi»»ns; hut, as to the 
people in general; as to those who work 
to raise (he means of paying the taxes, no . 


joy have they had poured out upon them. 

As to the Domestic Happiness, of whieli 
his Lordship told you there was so fine 
a prospect, I wi'l only sa), that, taking 
all circumstances into view, i nm really 
siirprized (lint even Loid (Jliilon should 
have entangled himself voluiitanly in the 
lutshes of so »ery iickluh a siilijeet. Vet, 
Sir Wm. Geary must go a little further, 
aiuljwitiioiit the least apparent noeessity in 
the world, talk about the eondiu t of the 
Piincc Regent, who, he said, “ finding a 
man of honour, and lu whom his daiigh- 
ter was attached, had acceih il to tiu' 
“ feelings of her heart, regardless of ter- 
“ ritory or advantages, and acted as the 
“ kindest of patents." Why, one would 
really think that Sir William, in Ins “ en- 
“ deavours to reclaim you to something 
“ like sense,” had, for the time b"ing, at 
any rate, suspended the operation of 
every thing like sense in his own mind. 
For, besides (he slippery ground upon 
which he had chosen to tread, with re. 
gard to the parental feelings, how exces. 
sivcly, how exuberantly foolish it was to 
talk about the Prince’s “ regardlessness 
“ of territory" in the htisliand of his 
daughter, at the very moment when a Bill 
was before Parliament, the object of w hieh 
Bill was and is to provide a landed estate 
for the husband of the Piincoss at the ex¬ 
pence of (he people of England ; exclu. 
sive of the out-fit and the pension and tlie 
reversionary pension mentioned in tho 
former part of this address. These farts, 
so well known as (hey were to every man 
present, would, one would have thought, 
have been suflicieiit to restrain,from touch- 
ing upon such a subject, even the tongiie 
of Sir Wm. Geary. If, indeed, (ho Prince 
Kegeiit, out of regard for the feelings of 
his daughter, or from any other motive, 
had lopped off part of his own expeiices, 
and had given the part so lopped ofi', to 
this amiable German, in order to supply 
the place, of that want of territory, or 
income, of which the sprightly Baronet 
chose to spc.ik; if His Royal Highness 
had thus provided a fortune fur the young 
couple, even then wc might have very 
reasonably claimed the right of sharing 
with his Royal Highness in (he merit of 
having been generously “ regardless of 
“ territory but, to cry up this regard* 
Icssiiess ill him as an act of wondrous ge¬ 
nerosity and kindness, while we were 
called upon to supply the husband with 
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territory, liras something so insulting to 
the understanding of the meeting, that the 
gentleness of your conduct upon the oc¬ 
casion appearA to me to have been truly 
wonderful. For my part, if 1 had been 
present when the observation w‘as made, 
I could no more have held my tongue 
than 1 could have bit olT my own nose. 

And, pray, my worthy friends of Kent, 
what could Lord Clifton mean by telling 
you that in this marriage we were so 
blessed, that even the cottagers were to be 
blessed by it, and that we ought to thank 
Proiiidence for the Jine prospect of ‘‘ AV/- 
lionat Security*' that it gave us? 
What could his Lordship mean by these 
words? Is there common sense in snp. 
posing that our security as a nation, can, 
ill the smallest degree, depend upon this 
marriage ? If so we wore in a stale of in- 
security before the marriage took place, 
and should, of course, be repliinged into 
that state, if the marriage vn-re to bo put an 
end to by the death of the husband, or that 
of the wife, or by any event wliieh might 
piudiice a separation! .\ow, really, 
tiiougli I am by no means dis| fised to un¬ 
der-rate the charaeter of the husband of 
tlic Fiineess Chailolfe, I must be permit¬ 
ted to observe, that .loliii Bull, (hat fa- 
iiiuus John Bull, (luit swaggeiing .foliii 
Bull, that fighting .loliii Bull, tliat squan¬ 
dering John Bull, who has had all C.'er- 
ruany in his j)a\, Imi limes over, is come 
lo a jjivlfy pass, or, as we Mar.ipsliirc pi-o- 
ple should s<i>, ha-. broiigM his hogs to a 
line market at last, if if lie really line, 
Ihafhis NATIONAL SKCUKITV d.- 
pends upon llie life, or (lie disjiosiiioii, of 
a Ccrmaii 1‘riiice, and ofa Cieruian I’liiice, 
too, to will)!;) John is to pa) a i.eiisioii fur 
life! Amiable as )ou please, Sjr Wil¬ 
liam Geary ; beloved as niiicli as yon 
jileiise, Sir William Gear) : .idmired as 
much as you pkasc, mv Lord Clif¬ 
ton. Say, Geiillomeii, all thal you 
pleU'C ill jiftiise of I lie I'riiicc of Saxe 
t'obourg, and I will never coiilradiet 
jou. Down upon your knees and 
].is$ his hand, and I will luver iiitoiriipt 
)ou. But, whenever you take it into 
your wise* heads lo lussoil that i\\c i-evtirity 
of England depends upon I lie will or 
upon the life of (his Briiice or upon that 
of any other Prince, I will always say, 
that you are very low minded or very 
weak minded men. When tliis expression 
xvas made use of at iSIaldslom:, the people 
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laughed in y«ar face^, and well they 
might; they hissed too^ at the same time ; 
and the assertion was a subject fur hissing 
as well as for laughter: it was at onco 
ridiculous and insiiltiiig. 

Having now shown, as 1 think, pretty 
clearly, that you, the people of the 
county of Kent, were right in your de¬ 
cision, upon the occasion alluded to^ 1 
now proceed to observe upon the con- 
due, of those who brought forward and 
endeavoured to support the addresses, 
than which conduct, any thing more foul 
has seldom been witnessed. The Meet¬ 
ing had been called on a requisition of the 
persons who proposed the addresses; it 
had been conveneil by tlie Sliorilf accord¬ 
ingly ; the addresses themselves purpurt- 
<'d to be (he addresses of the Nobility, 
Gentlemen, Clergy, Vconiaiiry, Free- 
holders and Inhabitants of the County of 
Kent. All the aildresses were full of ex¬ 
pressions of joy at the marriage, and of 
expectations of greui national benefits lo 
be derived from it, together vvilh acknow- 
lerlgements of (he vast advanlages, which 
the nation had deiived from the sway of 
the House of Brunswick. Now, the 
main thing to observe her# is, th.it the 
Add ressi's piiiported to be the addresses 
of tlio Inliuljilanfsol the County of Kent; 
and, tlierefore, (here was no person living 
ill (Ilf* county of Kent, who had nut a 
p<-rfert light to vote and to s|)cak, If he 
<‘hose, at (his ?*Iee(iiig. It was, there¬ 
fore, (Ilf extieuie of insolenec in Sir Wil_ 
liatii Geary to pretend (hat the persons 
who opposed tin* Addresses, had no right 
to he there. There was no creature, in 
whatever rank of lif.', being within (he 
eoiiiity of Kent, who had not as much 
right to spe.ik anil to vote as Sir Wiili.im 
Geary or Lord Camden had ; and, iii- 
dei-il, a much greater riglit than l.ord 
Canulei:, or Luul 's)d.ie), or any of the 
ollicis who were pic'cnt and who receive 
money out of the (axes, that is to .say, out 
of (he producf of the people’s labour. 
One of (he persons, who, it ajipears, 
made the iiio.st pointed observations in 
oppiesiilun to (lie addiesses, was, we arc 
told, a journey man wateli-maker ; and it 
is added very signilicnntly (hat he hud 
lived ill Maidstone not above tico years, 
mill was only a lodger into the bargain ! 
Very well! and what then! VV.is not 
this man an “ inhabitant" of the County 
of Kent; and if lie had not a right to 
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speak and to vote, with what propriety 
coulil these addresses be railed the ad¬ 
dresses ••fthc'^iiiliabitniils of the County 
« of K ■lit?” This j (iirneyinan wateh- 
makor Hits an iiihnbilani as welt as Sir 
Williiiin C'diy, and il th(‘voiee of th* 
former mhs to be shut out and stifled, i' 
was <1 'at. ehood, it was a mean pieec of 
chenfery, to prefeml that the addresses 
were eoiniug from the inhabitant'; of the 
Cuutity of Kent. 

The iftr y, the aiistoerary, or, rather, 
the Oli>{niehy, w‘'o afterwards retired to 
the Bell inn,should, if they had intend'd 
not to let the iiihnhitants in ueneral have 
any share in decidiiis' upon the qiieslions; 
if this had beeti their intention, as it eer. 
tainly w.is. they should have railed a 
meeti g of themselves, and not ttf the in- 
habittin/\. I'hey might then have had 
their meet I IIS' ns snugly as pttssible. They 
might then have (-.itried their addresses 
with 'he most Mondi*rful unanimity Hut, 
this w IS not what they wanted; it was 
not an address from a set of Courtiers, 
Colonels, borough - mongers, sineeitre 
pine- m. n, pensioners, and tax-gatherers ; 
it was not an adilress from a band like 
this that* wag wanted. 'I'hc movers of 
thesi atlilres>>e8 knew very well the light 
in which iher coiigralnlaiiotis would be 
viewed. No; what was wanted was an 
addnss from the iiiliabitniits, that is to 
say fi<»m the people at large of the ('oun- 
ty ol Kent. And, as this was the first 
County whieli had been tried upon this 
tender subject, every effort appears to 
have been made in order to insure sue- 
cess. There have been addresses enough 
from Corpoiatioiis, Boroughs, and Col¬ 
leges There have been people enough 
strutting up from all parts of the country 
in Corporation gowns and bag >'igs. 
There have been Doctors and Proctors, 
and all sorts of Dignitaries; the siiieeure 
and pension list have all passed in review 
before the Prince of Saxe ('obourg, with 
their addresses and congiatnialiuns. 
There have been Scotch Counties, too, I 
believe; or, at least, there easily might 
be, nides" the people should be called to¬ 
gether in that country, which I believe 
they never have been yet in a fair and 
open manner. 

But, all this was poor stuff; all this 
was of no value. All the applause and the 
affection that came from these quarters 
was something lik« that which one re¬ 


ceives from one’s mn famity. It was all 
in the family; all in the regiment, as 
Sir Francis Burdett once observed. This, 
therefor'*, was not what wn*! wanted. 
What was wanted was tt» get the people 
formigraful.ite; jo get ihv people to ex¬ 
press their happiness, their joy, 'heir gra¬ 
titude, upon this oreasion. I'he Vily of 
/ ondon was .'«/'</ to have taken the lead 
in this affair of congratulation ; but, it 
was not the city of Jjondoii that congra¬ 
tulated. It was merely the members of 
(he Corporation of London. So tar from 
its being the people of London, it was 
not even the Uvery of Lontlon. A Com- 
mott Hall would have expressed (he sense 
of the I/ivery ; but even this had not been 
'entnred upon ; and as to the people of 
Westminster there had been no meeting 
*»f any sort in that City upon this occa- 
-ion. fn short, there had been a meet¬ 
ing of the people no where ; the first at¬ 
tempt Wits matle at Maidstone; and as I 
observed before, every trick s ems to^ 
have been re-oried to, to make this at¬ 
tempt succeed. Lord (.liftini talked 
about the only child of the Prince, and 
about the true English feeling of Prince 
Leopold ! lie then deseanted at large 
upon the inestimable blessings which John 
Bill* had enjoyed under the illustrious 
flouse of Brunswick. Sir William deary 
with a taste peculiar to himself represent¬ 
ed the German Prince as a person be- 
lovetl by every one except the majority 
of the meeting, and spoke of the match 
(luife in the style of a love born novelist. 
Sir Kdvvard KnafchbnII, in a strain still 
more affecting, called upon fhi* people to 
remember that our good old King once did 
Maidstone the hommr to pass through lY, 
and bade them consider seriously, what 
would be his grief could he note under¬ 
stand that they were actually refusing to 
congratulate his son on the prospect ot 
runtiniiing the Royal line ! 'Phis, I sup¬ 
pose, was one of those arguments^ which 
the Bell Inn society were discontented at 
not hearing answered ! But Sir Kdward 
liaving once mounted his stilts ; having 
once, as he appears to have thought, 
made a way into your hearts by the 
powers of his eloquence, did not think 
priiper to stop here. He took occaeion 
o play off the battle of Waterloo upon 
'ou, by observing, most aptly, that Colo¬ 
nel Harris, who had seconded the ad¬ 
dresses, was, that xery day twelvemonth]^ 
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fishtinjT in your causes in the battle of 
wliero he Modi To be sure, 
this had a ^rrat deal to do with the sub* 
ject before you ! '«>ir Kdward Knn^ohbiill 
appears to be a man of excellent taste as 
to the selection of his topics. The Hon. 
Colonel Harris being a frirncl <>f Sir 
Edward, and having bled at Waterloo, 
xvere I suppose amongst those cogent nr* 
gutnenfs in favour of the addresses, which 
you were censured for not answ'ering. 

But, if this cajolcrie, these low, these 
pitiful, thene worse than mountel'nnk 
trieks, Hiis despicable cant; if these ex¬ 
cited your disgust, and made yon hold in 
litter coiib'mpt the persons by whom they 
were played oH', what must have been 
your feelings, when you saw them, after 
their attempts at cajolcrie had failed, en¬ 
deavour 1(> extort a vote from your fears? 
What n«t I 1 .IVC been your feelings when 
you heanl Sii W iliiam (Jeiiry ealling out 
to know the vfuuc ol th lourin^man 
waiehniaker, with eiident intention to 
matk /mil nuf ; W li- ii you heard the same 
gcntl ni.iK assert, i > im diatclv afterwards, 
that no man would opposi- the addresses, 
xvlio was not an rnemy /o hh countnj; 
and i‘S|ieriall\ when j on heard him. utter 
the mo.Mi hreai of making IMaidstoni* 
no /onc^er the place for holdinif ptthlic 
meet tugs! 

However, i.i spite of both injoling and 
bullying, >011 persevered in rejectie.g the 
addresses, and in that persevcranci* yon 
rendered a most signal sen ice to your 
country, if it were only by proving to 
other counties and to other assemblagi s 
of the people, that if they will but make 
use of the trilling rights which are s*ill 
left to thrill, even that will be of some use. 

It is impossible for me, my friends of 
Kent, to know how the Oligarchy fell 
when they were sneaking away to the 
Hell inn; liut I 1 now very well how I 
tnysell should have felt upon llu' occasion, 
and J know hai I should have been very 
glad to have escaped iroin tin- hand ai 
the expence of a broken head Arrived 
at the licit Inn, the gentlemen appear to 
have been ns bold as so many pages of 
the Knyal llonseliold. 'I’liere they found 
thai di-lftiera/ion. which they allected not 
to meet with out of doors, where Sir 
William (leaiy pretended ihai there was 
nothing but undeliberating noise. Now, 
my friends, mark the impudence of this 
.assertion. Pray mark the impudence of 
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these men ; and I pray yon punish it, by 
your loudly expressed censure upon some 
future occasion. The addresses vvere 
brought forward; they were proposed 
by a Lord ; they were seeoiuted by the 
son of another I.oid; .they were then 
regularly put to you by (he ’sheriif; they 
were put to ihe whole meeting; they 
expressly purpotod to be the addresses of 
the '-ihabitanfs of Ihe t'ounty of Kent. 
And what did tho meeting do? What 
ilid Ihe people of Kent do? VVhy, with¬ 
out any prompter; without any leader; 
without any Speech-maker; the people 
themselves and of themselves, when they 
were asked if they would send up those 
address('s, said NO IVbat could be 
more regular? What deci-ion could be 
more tuir or more conclusive? When 
the Sheriff put the question to ibe |)eople 
and said as many of you as are for 
“ these addresses will idease to bold up 
“ your hands;” it appears that only two 
pel sons, besides (he Itund, held up (heir 
hands. But when the contrary was put 
to the mei'ting, u foicst of hands sprung 
up III an instant I Ves, my friends of 
Kent, those were the handv; it*was that 
description of bands; it w'as tliosp big 
and hard fists, and Ihe like of them, which 
won (lie battles, by sea and by land, to 
perpetuate the memory of which millions 
are to be ex|) 0 iided ou monuments! That 
w'asthe cort tif hands which it was desired 
to see raised np all ovit Kngland, in appro¬ 
bation of tin; recent marriage, and of tho 
expellees connecied with it! This was 
the sort of hands, these grimy and miiscu* 
lar fists, wliicli raised the bread we eat 
•ind wliicIi make the covering for our 
bodies and the bouses we live in ! This 
was the sort of hands that it was the ob¬ 
ject to sec raised in this cause all over the 
country ; and not (he little soft dough-like 
hands of Doctors, and Proctors, and Place* 
men, and IViisioners. The difference be- 
tvu'en these two sets of hands is perfectly 
well understood, I assure yon ; and, 

I hough (he project has been defeated by 
your good sense and public spirit, it was 
a project that rellectcd no small credit on 
th(‘ mind of the iurenfor. 

'I'he rejection of (lie addresses in this 
instance, was purely the work of the 
people ; and on this account tiie decision 
was extremely interesting. The band con¬ 
sisted of both the political parties. Sir 
Edxvard Knatchbull is notorious for being 
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a thorough-paceil Pittilc. Sir William 
Geary is ns notorious lor heinj; what is 
calloH a tliorough-paccd whii;. These are 
the iHoini''nbor8 who represent the county 
in parliament. That is to say one of them 
represents the Kentish IN faction, the 
other represents the Kentish OUT fac¬ 
tion; but, as yon liave now mo-st clearly 
proved to the world, neither of them, nor 
both of them toirether, represent you, the 
people of Kent. This is a fact to bo borne 
in mind. There were both the factions 
present. Hoth the factions were for the 
addres.scs. The two faclions quarrnl very 
frequently. They abuse each other, at 
times, in the most indecent strain; but 
when the object was to carry an address, 
in which both of fhmn were interestt'd, 
and most deeply interested too, in a way 
which I need not explain, or, at least, 
which I do not think it ri^ht to explain 
here; in such a case, they ronid forget 
t^eir mutual abuse, and most rordially 
co-oper.ito in the endeaionring, first to 
cajole you, .and next to bully you, into 
a complianre with their wishes. You have 
given the two factions a lesson, 'Phey 
may senif thci.r addresses round the rouii- 
ty to be signed in the p.irloiirs of parsons, 
placemen, pensioners and l.ix-galherers ; 
they may send them to be signed in the 
custom-houses, the cxcise-onice.s, the bar- 
I)acks. and themarteilo lowers; but never, 
as long as they have any memory lef;, will 
they leiuler addresses like these to a meet¬ 
ing of the men of Kent. 

A writer in the Courier news-iMpcr has 
observed, that it was wrong to call a 
meeting in the Street; that it should have 
been held in t\\^ Council Vhujthcr^ or Shi'e 
Hall. And tli.it nobody should have 
been admitted to i% except the nobility, 
the gentlemen of large estates, the clergy, 
the considerable freeliolders, and the per- 
sons in oirice under the govern nent. 'Phis 
be says was the jir.icticc of our aitcrxlors. 
That this last assertion is a very daring 
falsehood most of you know, lint, it is 
not to detect the falsehoods of a writer 
like this that 1 have iiitrodiieed him. Yon 
know that this Courier is a decided hire- 
ring You know (hill such a print only 
speaks as it is prompted. I have there¬ 
fore introduced this writer and his article 
principally to show you how the physic 
works which you ndministered on tlic 
17th of June. 

It is false to say that addresses and peti- 


tions were by our anceslurs signed in 
holes and corners ; it is false to say that 
any /fee man in England, that is to say 
any man who w.'is not a bondsman or a 
vassal ; it is false to say that any sucli 
man was in former times excluded from 
the exercise even of the right of choosing 
members of parliament. But, if it bo 
right to shut out the people; if (he people 
have, nothing to do with meetings of this 
sort, what impudence is it in any of these 
factions to pretend (hat (hey have the 
voice of the people with them ! Let the 
faetioiis meet in their lioles and corners ; 
let ih'Mii draw lip and pass their adilres- 
ses in (heir Shire Halls or (heir barracks. 
'Phis is all very well ; but let them nut 
pretend, let them not have the impudence 
to preicnd, that they are carrying up in 
these addresses the sound of the voice of 
the people. Let them begin their luldress 
thus, “ We, the pl.iceineii, |)eiisioncrs, 
“clergy, coiitraclor.s, silk-gown genlle- 
“ men, tax-gatherers, and all other per- 
“ soils living out of the (a.xc.s, in the 
“ eoiinty of Kent, humbly beg leave to 
“ oiler our most sincere and heartfelt 
“ coiigralalatioiis,” iic, A.e. let them 
begin tlieir address in this way, and I have 
not the smallest objection, nor can you, 

I in'csniiie, to their meeting in any Chaiu- 
hi.r, nr .'iiiy Hall that tliey may elioose to 
fix on. F<jr my part, if they were to meet 
for (his comity for instance, and I ha|)- 
j p.'iied to be going by the place at the (inie, 

I do iiots.iy that I should nut stop to look 
at the.m ; but, it would be without any 
interest on my part ihi' least in (he world, 
f should slop and look, and laugh for a 
miiiiiP* or (wo, as we frequently do at (ho 
nioiinteb'inks and (umhiers, vvho do ns 
till' f.ivoiir to sto;) and .amuse our eltildrcii 
ill (lie villages which lie along (he roads 
ill this part of our coiiiily, as they are 
tinvolling to and from the great fair at 
1‘oits.lown. Such meetings would be. per¬ 
fectly harnile<s. 'Pheir addresses would 
carry upon the face of them (heir fair cha¬ 
racter and a true representation of the 
per'oi'.s fromvvhointhtyiiroceedcd. These 
“ Shire Hall ” gentry, or barrack gentry, 
might pul what resolutions they pleased ; 
they might pass without opposition what¬ 
ever they liked to draw ii|); but (hen, 
wh'it use would it be to carry up such 
addresses r That Prince or Princess must 
be stupid indeed, who would not at once 
perceive tliiit tliu praises of such people 
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only were the strongest proof of a gene¬ 
ral feeling, or opinion of a precisely con- 
trary character. 

The writer in the Courier, who, 1 bog 
you to believe, is n person of very consi¬ 
derable importance, and one who is the 
mouth.piecc of another person who has a 
great deal to say in your county ; this 
writer says, that the latter must not go 
oif so; he says, that the public voire, 
means the voice “ of select bodies, corpo 
“ rations, men of property, or of office, 
suchasthcclergy,'’&c.; andheadds that 
“ laws were passed itcen/i/ years ago, for- 
bidding any meeting of more than forty 
“ persons, unless called by inagi'-trates.” 
Then, he accuses your magistrates in the 
present case of vanity, in wishing to have 
a large meeting ; and fells them that they 
should have had their ineeling of a select 
sort. Now, my’ friends of Kent, this 
writer, who pretends that our ancestors 
met in holes and corners, and excluded 
the common ])eople from all political 
meetings, was, it seems, talking of those 
famous ancestors of ours, I’itt, Dundas, 
and their associates, backed by Sir Kd- 
ward Knatchbull, and his associates, who 
jiassed twenty years ago, those laws, 
which this writer so much commends, and 
which were called the (tagging Laies; 
but which laws will stand in need of being 
revived, in order to answer this writer’s 
purpose, seeing that as far as relates to 
]>ublic meetings, the said Gagging Laws 
have expired; and also seeing, that the 
people may now lawfully meet, and deli¬ 
berate upon politics without limitation as 
to numbers, and without the consent of 
Magistrate or Sherilf. However, It t these 
laws be passed again, if Castlereagh and 
Canning and Sir Kdward Knatchbull, and 
Sir William Geary, and the rest of the 
Parliament choose. Let them pass the 
laws again if they like. There will be 
no deception; no cheatcry, no fraud, 
either towards us or towards the world in 
the passing of such laws, or in the enforc¬ 
ing of them ; we shall all iinderstaiid that 
clearly. IVhat I object to is the fraud; 
the base and false pretence, that it is the 
jteople of England that say this, or that 
like that, when they say the contrary of 
the one every day and every hour of their 
lives, and when they bate and detest the 
other with every vein in their hearts. 
This is what I object to. This knavish 
species of misrepresentation; this cheat¬ 


ing of the people out of their voices; this 
filthy, this hateful trick, which has been 
so lung jiractised, and with a degree of 
success nut loss destructive to the liber, 
tics of Europe than to the liberties and 
happiness of England herself. 

By this grand trick the several bodies 
of the people of England have been played 
off against each other; first each particu¬ 
lar body against nil the other bodies ; and 
then uli till- bodies except one against one 
body uitoriialely. Thus, if these addresses 
had been carried at Maidstone, .tway 
would bavg one all through (he country 
a-most jiompoiis account of the proceed¬ 
ings ill the county of Kent. The ‘ iio- 
“ bility, gentry, clergy, yeomanry, free- 
“ holders,” would all have been dropped 
quietly. Not a word would have been 
said about them in these pompous ac¬ 
counts. They would have been put aside 
us so much rubbish ; and nothing would 
have been talked of, but •the Kent county 
inciting’, (he meeting of the people ks 
Kent; (lie addresses of the people of 
Kent ; the loyalty of (lie people of Kent. 
The placemen and pensioners and tax- 
gatherers would have been sitting quietly 
sniggering and chuckling af home, while 
this gross misrepresentation of the senti¬ 
ments of the [leople ot Kruil; while tlio 
imjmdeiit imposture; while this scandiV- 
loiii piece ot chcatery was running 
(hioughout the country, ami setting .aU 
the other counties in motion, very pro¬ 
bably, to follow the crainple, as it would 
have been artfully and basely called, of 
the PEOPLE OK KENT! It would 
have been in vain that you yourselves 
knew the talsehuod and the baseness of 
the misrepresentation; it would have been 
ill vain that your hearts burnt within 
you to proclaim the real truth and to 
warn the rest of the counties against 
being imposed upon and cheated out of 
(heir voices and misrepresented and ca¬ 
lumniated in the same way ; it would 
have been in vain for you to endea¬ 
vour to recal the occasion of (irevcntiiig 
the misuse of your name; it w ould have 
been too late for you to lament; ninety- 
nine hundreths of the press is in other 
hands than yours; and, perhaps, every 
county in England, one after another, 
would, in consequence of the example of 
Kent, have been induced to send up simi¬ 
lar addresses. From this the country has 
been preserved by your discernment and 
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resolution j for, not only will your exam- 
|>le now not <lo harm ; it will do good; it 
will op< >.i'i> ill a diffiTont direction, and, 
if a simdai trick should be attempted in 
any orti.'r county, it will, I have nut the 
snialtest doubt, meet with a similar fate. 
Let the fiddrcNses: let those who lire 
upon the taaes, try their hand all along 
the coast and towards the west. Let them 
try their hinds in Hampshire, VViltshire, 
Somersetshire, or Ift them go into Uerk> 
shire ; or, in short, into any other conn* 
ty ; let them call a fair and open county 
meeting, and they will see how disgrace¬ 
fully they ma^ be driven from the fieltl. 

So far, however, is the mercenary aud 
most corrupt writer in the Courier from 
being ol this opinion, that he asserts ‘^that 
** another meeting of the County of Kent 
** should nay, mitsi be called. The 
** county cannot (he says) sit down un- 
‘^der the stigma of having refused to 
y Congratulate *the Princess Charlottv; on 
r her marriage ; it cannot sit down under 
so gross an insult, under so gross an 
outrage on its character.’’^ This writer 
does, however, observe, that, in case of 
another* megfing, “ more care must be 
“ taken I'especting the attendants /” Very 
true, and perhaps he means there shall he 
an attendance of gentlemen from the bur. 
racks, in red or blue coats, on the backs 
of horses, and with carabines in their liul. 
sters, and swords in their hands, if this 
be his meaning, or if the yeomanry ea- 
▼airy are to attend armed and aecoutred ; 
if this be his meaning, and if his recom¬ 
mendation be acted upon, which is by no 
means impossible, you will, I dare say, 
leave Sir William Geaiy to deliberate as 
long as he pleases, and will wisli all the 
parties joy of their address. 

But, as 1 imagine, that yon do not 
think it any “ stigma ” on your county 
to have rejected the fulsome and ill-timed 
addresses which were brought forward; as 
you arc very well content with the light 
in which the late meeting places your 
character ; so, 1 venture to predict that 
your adversaries will not again risk their 
characters by calling another meeting for 
a similar purpose. It has been said that 
there could be no reason fur rejecting the 
address; that the address could be disa. 
gfefabic to no man who is capable of iia- 
derstandiiig it; that it was such as could 
have been disapproved of only by the 
lowest and most ignorant of the country 
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boors; and Sir William Geary express¬ 
ly said that it was such that no roan 
could oppose it.- Now, my Mlow 
countrymen, 1 think, that 1 understand 
the meaning of words as well as Sir 
William Geary does. I am sure that 
i dearly understand the meaning of 
these addresses ; 1 do not think that f am 
one of the very lowest and most ignorant 
of the country boors; I am sure 1 love 
my country as well as Sir William Geary 
does. And with all this 1 say, that, if 1 
had been at the meeting, if tliere had been 
only my single hand to be held up against 
the addresses, held up it should have 
been. But why/ In the iirst place be¬ 
cause 1 feel no joy at all at the marriage, 
being of opinion, lhat it is in no way 
whatever, calculated (o promote iho good 
of this country ; and, in the next place, 

I iiavuan obji'ction to thegoiiorai, sweep- 
ing, iiiu|uaii(ied, hyperbolical, fulsome, 
eulogiiim on the House of Brunswick, 
and that, too, at the expence of the Eng- 
lish nation, just as if England was never 
any thing at all until this family was put 
upon tlie throne, and as if its very exis- 
teiicc depended upon the breath of the 
persons belonging to that House. I have 
no oiijectinn to make use. of respectful 
language towards the King and his fainily 
when an occasion calls fur my addressing 
them, but really 1 cannot talk in a strain, 
that would seem to argue, that I think so 
basely of my country, and, of course, of 
myself. As the Prince Ki‘geiit told the 
Citizens of London sometime'ago, that he 
did not think the occasion called for his 
interference in behalf of the siidering 
protusiniits of Erance ; so 1 should have 
deemed it (piitc answer enough to these 
addressers, to have said, that 1 did not 
think, that (he occasion called for our 
inlcrferencc in the way of congratu¬ 
lation to the lioyal Fainily. 

Hilt, if 1 had been present at the Kent 
meeting, I should not have been content¬ 
ed with a simnie negative. It would have 
been impossible for me to have suffered 
those gentlemen to retire to the Bell Inn, 
there to enjoy their one-sided delibera¬ 
tions, without an attempt to induce the 
meeting to adopt some petition, address, 
or roinonstrancc upon the subject of the 
heavy bnrlhcns to which the nation is 
subjected, in consequence of the recent 
marriage. It is very well known, that, 
in the act of Parliament passed for rats- 
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the propertjr.tax to ten per cent, a | say that you could not aUbrtl to kW 
clhasc iras introduced for exempting from I foreigners, when the fact ii noloriOns, 

• f money which the King had ^has been so dtxlared by Iht Members of 
in the funds It is also well known, that, Parliamtnt themselves, that the iiiciease 
in 18'I, Conitnissioucrs were appuintini ot poverty an<l patipoiism is surh, that, 
to take care ol the King's private pro- unless it be '•peedily put a stop to, this 
perty. 1 am to presume, therefore, that country must be ruined and enslaved, 
the King has private pioperty ; and We are eternally told, by those whoau 
though I do not name the sum (not having interest it is to <Ureive us, that a goverb* 
any positive proof oi the amount of it) I metu, to be good, must be ear/eiwoe; 
may fanly presume that the aniount is must be costly ; that the person^ belong* 
▼ery considerable. If, the retore, the ing to it must have moiisirous sums of 
Prince Regent, the fathei of the l>oyal money given to them ; niusi ktei innume- 
Bride, could not spare her any portion rable seivaiits and horses; must live be¬ 
ef the sums allotted to his uses; if the dizeiud out in all sons of hnei, . must 
Queen could spare none of the sums al- be aitended with guards diessed up in 
lotted to her uses, at a time when prices gold>la(pd clothes; ami ihat a plain 
bad Si much fallen, and when such very simple goverunicnl, where the person! 
general misery privaiKti thr nighout the belonging to ii have low sal iries, is ht for 
country: still, at such a time, might nut nothing but to rule a country that is worth 
ihe purs ot the nation have been saved a nothing, and that is not much larger 
little by an application to those pritate than the Isle of Thanet. ^ow, my friends 
means of the King, of which i hate jnst ot the county oi Kent, nothing lan he 
spoken ? What harm could it have done, more false than this. It is not only n« 
if the King's piivate propeity had been ttiie, but it is the very reterse of tna 
made use of upon this occasion ? truth, as is amply demonstiatod in the 

If, however, there had bien nothing case of the American Republic That 
else, 1 should object to the greatness ot Republic has as many people *in it as 
the sums of money grinted upon this Knglandhas. It has hner cities than any 
occasion. For this flist yeai theic will in Fnglaiid or any in Europe None, in- 
bc a cost of Very little shot t of 200,000 deed, that are nearly so populous as 
pounds. The news.papcrs till ns that London and Westminster, but, two, at 
the husband has ordered JtJttf gtej/hones least, which surpass in population, and 
to be bought for his use I date say this niiiiiitply surpass in all other respects, all 
is false; but, at any rate, how are the other ciii *s in the British dominions. 
60,00U pounds foi an out.fit to be spent. That republic has about fourteen hun- 
besides 60,000 pounds ot stlaiy, ui pen. tired milts of Sea-coast; many rivers 
sion ? At the veiy time wlun these navigable more than a hundied miles up; 
grants were making, thousands upon that lepiiblic has, probably, more than a 
thousands of familns weie f.tlling info hundrtd sei-ports and haiboms ft has 
ruin on aicoiint ot the piessure ol the very iieaily as much commercial shipping 
taxes. And at the veiy moment that so as England, Ireland and 'Scotland, all pul 
many thniibands of English ptople weie togctliei, tnd «ery neaily as many sailors, 
almost actually starving to dtalh tor want This, then, is no I njitng loxinUy \ and, 
of food, hese immense sums aie granted yet, th ' Chief Magistialeot that country; 
to a for igner on account of his marriage a cuuii'ry wliitli has lattly tamed on, 
with the danght r of the Friiu e of V\ ales! singK -handed, a long and triumphant war 
My Irienils of Kml, liny always tell us against England; the Cliiel .Magistiate of 
that every grant and eveiy sum that we that coiintiy rcci ive'only 6 (HA) , oiinds 
complain of is a tiiile; but, tiidiiig as a yea ; thit is to say, my fneinU of 
these su nsaie, there will be pieity marly Kent, only about a seicnih part as much 
as much money espended on thi PrincLss ,s your Lnrdt'amden reieites ihnually 
Charlotli of Walls and It r litisbainl ilnniig for ins sineeure plue'ot Teller oi the 
the first yeai of thcii marriage as will bi Kxiheqiier! Vnd, obserse, tbatt^ Pre¬ 
raised t ■ maintain the whole vj the poor bideiit ol the United Viaies, theXhief 
In Ilampihtie during ihat yeai ! Is this Magistrate of that great nation, a man 
a trifle, my friend? ^ell might you of such talents, sui^ experience, such 
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be, receives, in the 
j^,t|]yi6 ^Vw&xty years, uo more than as 
Princess Charlotte and her 
husband will receive in pension and in 
but'fit, during this one year! And, [ beg 
yon further to observe, that, as the Prince 
of Saxe Cobourg is to receive 50,000 
pounds a year for life, in case of the 
death of the Princess, the least possible 
sum that (his nation will have to pay 
him, fur fifty years, if he should live so 
long, and if the law granting the pension 
should remain in force, w'ill be a sum more 
than eight times as great as that which our 
brethren in America will have to pay to 
the Chief Magistrate of the Country, 
the man who performs for them hy their 
authority, and in their name and be¬ 
half, all the oilices and acts of Suve- 
/eignty. 

t Ah, my friends of Kent, iiml we won- 
dW that there are no pau[»ers in that 
country ^ Need we wonder, that in that 
country the common labouring man, with 
a large family, may live well, go well 
clothed, and lay by 3U pouiulA sterling a 
year ? They would fain persuade us, itmt 
these oxpencos of government are not felt! 
by the poor. What, then, does nut (he 
poor man ht‘l|> to ]>ay the taxes : 
Can he possibly open his mouth to 


cat until he has paid a tax?'-Djies he 
not pay a tax upon his salt, sugar,Mea, 
malt, soap, candles, and, indeed, doiis-hc. 
not pay a tax on his bread and meat anil 
cheese and butter; for, have not the land, 
(he horses, the leather, the iron, and 
every thing else been taxed, by the means 
of which his bread and meat have been 
produced ? Y'es, and the man who called 
out to Cord Camden, and told him that 
every morsel of bread that went into 
(be moutlis of bis wife and nine chil¬ 
dren was taxed to help to pay his Lord¬ 
ship's salary, showed as mtieli sense as he 
did spirit; and, had I been ut Maidstone, 

I would rather have gone home and have 
dined with that brave man and Ins wife, 
and nine chililreii oil' a morsel of that 
taxed bread, than 1 would have gone to 
dine upon tbe'delicate fruit of the tax at 
the Hell Inn. 

I have only to add my sincere thanks, 
in which I know 1 speak tlic voice of 
thousands upon thousands, to (he men of 
Kent, fur their spirited and sensible con¬ 
duct upon (luN occasion, and to say that 
i lliiiik it an lioiiour to sijii.scribe myself 
thiir cviinfn/Mtin. 

Wm. CoBni.'iT. 


i'riiited aiul PublMhed by and for Wh. Coiibett, Jiiii. No, 19i. Strand; where all ConiiiiiiiiKatiui s 
{po|t paid) addreMcd to tbe Editor, are leqiieatcd to be forwaniril. 






